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V-  BOOK  VII. 

:FK0M  THS  death  of  the   YOOKGER   GRACCHUS,   in  THB 
•V  YEAR   OF   ROME  682,   WHEN,   REAL  LIBERTY  EXPIRING, 

Y  THE  FORM  ONLY  OF  THE  OLD  CONSTITUTION  REMAINED, 

'.'4  TO  THE  DICTATORSHIP  OF  8YLLA,  IN  671>  WHO  CHANGED 

V*'  THE  VERY  FORM  OF  THAT  CONSTITUTION, 


INTRODUCTION. 

When,  in  the  year  of  Rome  386,  the  contest  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,-  on  occasion  of  the  new 
laws  preferred  by  the  tribune  Licinius,  was  come  to  such 
a  degree  of  heat  as  to  threaten  a  sudden  flame  of  civil 
war;  the  great  Camillus,  being  then  dictator,  turned 
himself  towards  the  CapitoI,and,havingprayed  the  gods  See  b.  s. 
to  put  an  end  to  the  commotion,  made  a  vow  to  build  a  *^  *'  ^ 
temple  to  Concord,  if  union  might  be  restored  among 
his  fellow-citizens.  To  his  devotion  he  added  his  best 
endeavours  to  re-establish  tranquillity,  not  by  a  bloody 
exercise  of  his  dictatorial  power,  but  by  exhorting  the 
furious  disputants  to  mutual  concessions.  His  persua- 
sions proved  effectual :  the  patricians  suffered  the  new 
laws  in  favour  of  the  plebeians  to  take  place;  the  ple- 
beians consented  to  the  creation  of  a  new  magistracy 
(]the  praetorship]]  in  favour  of  the  patricians ;  and,  by  this 
compromise,  an  end  was  put  to  the  fierce  and  dangerous 
-conflict:  and  what,  though  already  mentioned,  is  well 
worthy  to  be  repeated,  the  domestic  peace,  thus  re* 
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Stored,  had.no  considerable  interruption*  for  the  space-M 
of  230  years,  till  those  Licinian  laws  of  freedoiri  and^ . 
equality  I  the  observance  of  which  had  so  long  maiu**.'. 
tained  ^hf^happy  coalition,  were  outrageously  violated*'* 
by  the.jaobles.**    To  put  a  stop  to  this  abuse,  which,  if  ^ 
not  checlted,  must  totally  ruin  the  free  constitution  «••. 
of  Rome,  was  the  enterprise  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  for  *\ 
which  he  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  ruffian  senators^  *?^. 

•  In  the  jear  466  there  was  a  aeoearion  of  the  debtora  and.  bankrupts  to  Mount-  \  ^ 
Janiculnm ;  but  aa  Mr.  Moyle  observes,  (voL  1.  p.  116.)    *'  This  is  omitted  by  *'TX 
sereral  historians  in*  the  catalogue  of  the  Roman  seditions;**  and  *^  AH  authors     ■^\ 
agree  it  was  composed  without  bloodshed  by  Hortensius  the  dictator,  and  that  it   - 
aided  in  the  levivai  of  an  excellent  but  ant^uated  law.'*    He  adds,  *^  From  this       ^ ' 
tumult  to  the  sedition  of  Oracchus,  in  the  six  hundred  and  tweotieUi  jrear  of  the-     %^^. 
city,  Rome  enjoyed  a  profound  quiet  and  prosperity,  not  interrupted  by  the  least      l#, 
domestic  dissensions :  an  example  of  lasting  tnnqnillxtv  that  can  be  psnUeled  in     .^%i 
no  monarchy  whatsoever.    This  interim  of  time  was  Ine  most  happy  and  most  ;  y .« 
glorious  period  of  the  Roman  oommonweahh,"  &e.     n»id.  c.  10.  -'*V* 

i>  During  the  regal  state,  and  for  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  oops-*     (^ 
monw«dth,  none  but  the  patridana,  that  is,  none  but  the  senators  and  their  de^*  '  ir 
Kenn.  Ant.  soendants,  were  noble.    Hence  in  many  plaoes  of  Livy,  and  other  authors,  we  findT  -7' 
nobtlUoM  used  for  the  patrician  order,  and  so  opposed  to  pkbi. .  But  in  aftertimes,     ^ 
when  the  plebeians  obtained  access  ttf  the  curule  magistsades,  they  (with.out  ceasing 
to  be  plebeian)  procured,  by  those  honours,  the  title  of  noble,  and  left  it  to  their 
posterity :  [Vid.  Sig.  de  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.  lib.  2.  c.  20.]  And  these  plebeian  nobles  • 
were,  genendly  speudng,  united  wiCb  (he  patrician  in  politiGal  views  and  measures.  • 
Part  2.  ^' The  common  division  of  the  people  into  no6t/<i,  ftovi,  and  ig'noSt/tr^,  was  taken     : 

b.  3.  d  1.  ^"^"^  ^^  "S^'  of  using  pictures  or  statnies:  an  honour  only  alknred  to  such  whose 
ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  soQte  curule  office,  that  is,  had  been  curule  asdile^ 
centor,  prstor,  or  consuL  He  that  had  the  pictures  or  statues  of  his  ancestors  was 
termed  notniit  ,*  he  that  had  only  his  own,  hovus  ;  he  that  had  neither,  ignobiH*.  So 
that  Jm«  imoffinis  was  much  the  same  thing  amonff  them  as  the  right  of  l)earing  a  coat 
of  arms  among  us :  and  their  noviu  homo  is  equivalent  to  our  upstart  gentleman.** 

What  Mr.  Kennet,  in  the  same  chapter,  writes  concerning  another  division  of  the 
Romans,  the  times  we  are  entering  upon  make  very  proper  to  be  here  transcribed. 

*"*■  When  we  fiiid  the  optimatcs  and  the  populares  opposed  in  authors,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  make  the  same  distinction  betwixt  thoe  parties,  as  Sigonius  and 
others  lay  down,  *  That  the  populares  were  those  who  endeavoured  by  meir  wor^P 
and  actions  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  multitude ;  and  the  optimates  those 
who  so  behaved  themselves  in  all  afiairs  as  to  make  their  conduct  approved  by  every 
good  man.*  This  i4>plication  agrees  much  better  with  the  sound  of  the  words  than 
with  the  flense  of  the  things.  For  at  this  rate  the  optimates  and  the  populares  wQl  • 
be  only  other  terms  for  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ;  and  it  would  be  equally  hard 
in  such  large  divisions  of  men,  to  acknowledge  one  side  to  have  been  whdly  honest, 
and  to  affirm  the  other  to  have  been  entirely  wicked.  I  know  that  tiiis  opinion  is  •' 
built  on  the  authority  of  Cicero :  [Duo  genera  semper  in  hac  dvitate  fuerunt— eX '  • 
ouibus  alteri  se  popiuarea,  alteri  optimates  et  haberi  et  esse  voluerunt.  Qui  ea,  qusB 
fadebant,  qusque  diccbant,  jucunda  multitudini  esM  volebant,  populares;  qui 
autem  ita  se  gerebant,  ut  sua  concilia  optimo  cuique  probarent,  optimates  habe. 
bantur.  Cic.  pro  Sexu  45.  ]  but  if  we  look  on  hiin,  not  only  as  a  prejudiced  pccBaa, 
but  as  an  orator  too,  we  shall  not  wonder,  that  in  distinguishing  the  two  parties, 
he  gave  so  infamous  a  mark  to  the  enemies*  side,  and  so  honourable  a  one  to  lus  own. 
Otherwise  the  murderers  of  Csesar  (who  were  the  optimates)  must  pass  for  men  of 
the  highest  probity ;  and  the  followers  of  Augustus  (who  were  of  the  opposite  fac 
tion)  must  seem  in  general  a  pack  of  profligate  knaves.  It  would  thoefore  be  a  much 
more  moderate  juc^ment  to  found  die  difference  rather  on  policy  than  on  morality, 
rather  on  the  prmdples  of  government  than  of  rdig^  and  private  duty.** 
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beaded  by  Scipio  Nasiea,  who  bad  neitber  magistracy, 
nor  even  tbe  warrant  of  a  special  commission  from  the  b.  &  c  7. 
senate;  though  the  greater  part  of  its  members  ap- 
proved the  attempt,  and  assisted  him  in  the  execution. 
But  when  Caius  Gracchus  was  to  be  taken  oiF,  for 
haying  renewed  his  brother's  enterprise,  the  nobles,  who 
remembered  the  disadvantages  they  brought  themselves 
under,by  acts  of  violence  without  the  show  of  authority, 
and  who  had  now  a  consul  fit  for  their  purpose,  and 
whdlly  at  their  devotion,  armed  him  with  a  despotic 
power  to  execute  the  dictates  of  their  rage.  And  when 
Opimitts,  by  massacres  and  by  executions,  without  pre- 
vious forms  of  process,  had  cut  off  the  most  active  parti- 
sans of  the  popular  cause,  he  had  the.  piety  (in  this,  with- 
out question,  an  emulator  of  the  devout  Camillus)  to 
erect,  in  memory  of  his  exploit,  a  temple  to  Concord, 
as  if  by  the  soh  arts  of  persuasion,  and  by  mutual  con- 
cessions, the  civil  commotion  had  been  quieted.  The 
people  could  not  behold  this  monument  of  tyrannical 
outrage  without  indignation.  Under  the  inscription,  Piut. 
on  the  frontispiece  of  the  temple,  was  fixed  up  in  the 
lught,  by  an  unknown  hand,  a  line  to  this  e^ct, 

SENSELESS  FURY  BUILDS  A  TEMPLE  TO  CONCORD.- 

And,  indeed,  what  could  be  more  extravagant  than 
to  hope  that  domestic  peace  and  union  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  measures ;  or  that  any  measures  could 
be  effectual  to  those  ends,  so  long  as  the  source  of  the 
disunion  remained? 

A  late  celebrated  writer  considers  the  government  of  i>r-  MlddL 
Rome  as  then  *^  brought  to  its  perfect  state,  when  its  l.  oir  Cic. 
honours  were  no  longer  confined  to  particular  families  ^  ^'^' 
[Jixe  patrician^,  but  proposed  equally  and  indifferently 
to  every  citizen,  who,  by  his  virtue  and  services,  either 
in  war  or  in  peace,  could  recommend  himself  to  the 
notice  and  favour  of  his  countrymen ;"  and  therefore  he 

«  VBC<A0IAX.  OPTS.  ^EDBM.  FACTT.  COKCOBDTAE. 
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commends  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  (as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed)  for  their  labouring  this  point,  and 
says,  "  they  were  certainly  in  the  right,  and  acted  like 
true  patriots/'    Nevertheless  the  same  writer,  in  the 
8<« bjS.     very  same  discourse,  presently  adds,  " The  tribunes 
marks,  p.    howcver  would  not  stop  here;  nor  were  content  with 
I^Slc'r^  securing  the  rights  of  the  commons  without  destroying 
J^**^"^^  those  of  the  senate ;  and  as  oft  as  they  were  disappointed 
p.  193.      in  their  private  views,  and  obstructed  in  the  course  of 
their  ambition,  used  to  recur  always  to  the  populace; 
whom  they  could  easily  inflame  to  what  degree  they 
thought  fit,  by  the  proposal  of  factious  laws  for  di- 
viding the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens ;  or  by 
the  free  distribution  of  corn;  or  the  abolition  of  all 
debts ;  which  are  all  contrary  to  the  quiet,  and  dis- 
cipline, and  public  faith,  of  societies.     This  abuse  of 
the  tribunitian  power  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height 
by.  the  two  Gi*acchi,  who  left  nothing  unattempted, 
that  could  mortify  the  senate,  or  gratify  the  people; 
till  by  their  agrarian  laws,  and  other  seditious  acts, 
which  were  greedily  received  by  the  city,  they  had  in 
grqat  measure  overturned  that  equilibrium  of  power 
in  the  republic,  on  which  its  peace  and  prosperity 
depended/' 

Surely  it  must  appear  somewhat  strange,  that  this 
admired  author  should  applaud  the  tribunes,  as  true 
patriots,  for  effecting  that  which  it  wa^  impossible  for 
them  to  effect  by  any  other  measures  than  those  which 
he  condemns  as  factious  and  seditious.  Should  it  be 
granted,  that  what  he  says  of  dividing  the  public  lands, 
distribution  of  corn,  and  abolition  of  debts,  is,  in  the 
general,  true,  yet  certainly  it  is  not  true  with  regard  to 
the  particular  case  of  the  Roman  republic.  In  vain 
would  Licinius  (in  386)  have  obtained  the  law  which 
capacitated  plebeians  for  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state,  had  the  patricians  been  still  permitted  to  engross 
to  themselves  the  lands  and  possessions  belonging  to 
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it/  Nor,  to  mtke  that  law  effectual,  and  thereby  esta- 
blish an  equilibrium  of  power  in  the  republic,  would 
his  agrarian  law  have  been  sufficient,  without  the  abo- 
lition of  the  debts;  those  debts  retaining  the  debtors  See  b.  a 
in  a  real  servitude  to  the  patrician  creditors,  the  noble  ik  s  3.  * 
usurers.    (There  was  experience  of  this  during  many 
years  after  the  plebeians  were,  by  a  law  enacted  in  308,  Sf^^, 
made  ciqpable  of  the  military  tribuneship.)    Whatever  obecrr.  oa 
portion,  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  might  p,  s6. 
have  fallen  to  any  poor  indebted  commoner,  his  ere* 
ditor  would  soon  have  got  it  from  him  in  payment, 
either  of  the  principal  sum,  or  of  exorbitant  interest. 
And  so  long  as  the  nobles  were  possessors  of  all  the 
lands,so  long  they  could  not  but  be  absol  ute  lords  of  the 
state.  **  Land  (says  a  very  ingenious  writer)  is  the  true  See  UofWn 
centre  of  power ;  and  the  balance  of  dominion  changes  vol  l  p.  72. 
with  the  balance  of  property  .^-This  is  an  eternal  truth, 
and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  go* 
vernments;  and  so  fully  demonstrated  by  the  great 
Harrington,  in  his  Oceana,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to 
find  out  new  arguments  for  it,  as  to  resist  the  cogency 
of  the  old."     llie  nobles  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  seem  to  have  been  fully  convinced 
,  of  this }  when,  even  upon  the  terms  of  receiving,  in 

'  Dr.  Middleun,  Id  judging  of  th4:M  DOAtten,  leenui  to  have  paid  U)0  blind  a 
acference  to  the  authority otCicero.  The  ingenious  inmslator  of  aome  of  Cioero*a 
ontiona  into  K«gKMht  not  daaxkd  by  the  ipleodour  of  his  author's  amaang  taknta» 
writes  thus,  in  SiepreftMX  to  his  tliird  volume,  p.  7.  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but 
it  appears  thai  our  author,  though  an  excdlent  senator,  was  but  an  indifimm 

Ctfiot;  and,  though  always  an  advocate  for  the  government,  he  seems-  often  to 
ve  lost  sight  of  the  constitution. 

^  As  our  author,  from  his  first  entering  upon  public  life,  was  a  parhr  in  all 
the  transactions  of  his  own  times,  it  is  unjust  to  form  a  decisive  notion  of  public 

oaeasuics,  pcnons,  or  diaracten,  from  his  writings. If  1  find  that  the  people 

of  Rome,  from  the  confession  of  our  author,  from  the  concurring  testimonies  of 
all  writers,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  constitution,  had  not  only  a  natural  but 
•  positive  right  to  the  benefit  of  agrarian  laws,  1  am  warranted  by  historical1ae» 
dibility  to  look  upon  this  as  an  indisputable  fact.  Therefore  when  1  see  them 
struggling  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges,  I  am  bound  in  common  justice 

to  think  them  in  the  right,  and  those  who  oppose  them  in  the  wrong. When 

I  see  a  justifiable  measure  pursued,  and  all  the  reason  that  I  know  for  opposinfl 
that  measure  must  be  gathered  from  the  represeotaiions  of  the  other  par^,  with 
whom  there  if  no  difference  as  to  heiSj  common  sense  obliges  me  to  be  vety  cautious 
aod  distrustfrU  in  believing  the  rqiresentauons  of  that  party,  and  look  upon  them 
aa  ciolottrings  designed  to  heighten  the,  beauty  of  his  own  features,  and  to  give  a 
gmmgia  rdief  to  the  deformity  of  his  antagonist'* 
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^^-  7.     money,  the  value  of  the  lands  they  had  usurped,  they 
*     could  not  with  any  patience  listen  to  the  proposal  of 
transferring  them  to  the  poor  plebeians. 

The  equilibrium,  of  which  the  admired  writer  speaks, 
had  been  destroyed  some  years  before  either  of  the 
Gracchi  was  in  the  office  of  tribune:  their  attempt  was 
to  re-establish  equality  and  liberty.  And  as  to  the 
charge  against  them,  that  they  were  not  content  with 
securing  the  rights  of  the  commons,  without  destroy- 
ing those  of  the  senate,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
proper  authority  of  the  senate,  that  is,  their  influence, 
in  the  direction  of  those  affitirs,  which  concerned  the 
whole  state,  was  not  the  thing  in  question,  in  the  times 
of  the  Gracchi:  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  had  any 
Peeb. «.  view  or  desire  to  destroy  it.  Caius  enlarged  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  senate  in  one  instance ;  and,  while  times 
continued  regular,  that  is,  while  things  stood  upon  a 
foot  of  equality,  the  senate's  authority,  its  influence, 
its  weight  in  the  councils  and  transactions  of  the  state, 
^ee  ^  was  never  diminished.  The  people  did  always  sufler 
observ.  en  thcmselves  to  be  governed  by  the  sentiments  of  the 
p.**S>u*^'  conscript  fathers,  when  those  sentiments  did  not  tend 
to  the  destruction  of  equality:  but  the  fathers,  in- 
toxicated and  blinded  by  their  covetousness  and  am- 
bition, neither  would  nor  could  see  their  own  interest, 
as  a  senate,  in  the  reformations  proposed  by  the  Grac- 
chi ;  they  chose  rather  to  have  power  than  authority, 
rather  to  be  feared  than  reverenced.  And,  therefore, 
it  would  seem  that  all  the  mischiefs  which,  after  the 
murder  of  those  two  excellent  patriots,  happened  to 
the  republic,  from  civil  dissensions,  ought  to  be  prin- 
cipally imputed  to  the  senate's  inexcusable  folly  of  re- 
turning to  its  old  pursuit  of  unconstitutional  wealth 
and  sway. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that,  when  Rome  had  attained 
to  that  prodigious  height  of  power  and  opulence,  to 
which  she  was  raised  by  the  conquest  of  Macedon  and 
Carthage,  the  scheme  of  confining  the  estates  of  the  great 
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men  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Licinian  law,  or 
within  any  fixed  limits,  and  of  hindering  the  Roman 
freemen  of  inferior  rank  from  alienating  their  lands, 
was  impracticable;  the  proper  answer  seems  to  be, 
That,  if  so,  then  it  was  impracticable  to  preserve  the 
constitution  any  longer:  for  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  imagine  liberty  and  equality,  an  equili- 
brium of  power,  to  endure  in  a  state,  where  the  majority 
of  those,  who  make  the  laws,  and  determine  the  most 
important  affairs  of  the  public,  have  no  land,  *  no  stable 
property,  and  who,  for  a  subsistence,  depend  chiefly 
on  what  they  can  get  by  selling  their  votes  to  the  rich 
dnd  the  ambitious.  And  from  these  premises  this 
inference  will,  I  think,  be  unavoidable,  that  all  the  - 
severe  censures  which  have  been  passed  upon  those 
persons,  who,  after  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi,  aimed 

•  The  ingenious  writer  above  quoted  imagines  (perhaps  without  sufficient 
ground)  that  Polyhiua  was  unacquainted  with  the  true  causes  of  the  revolutioiis 
of  the  Roman  government.  I  shall  transcribe^  firom  the  writer's  essay,  some 
passages  that  are  introductory  to  his  charge  against  the  Greek  historian,  and  are 
pertinent  to  our  present  subject. 

^^  Romulus, — to  reward  the  good  affections  of  lus  new  subjects,  made  an  equal  Moyle^s 
distribution  among  the  people  of  the  territories  belonging  to  Rome,  except  of  the  Works, 
crown  and  church  lands :  and,  as  he  grew  greater,  divided  all  the  oonqoered  lands  ▼oL  1-f*  62. 
among  the  multitude  (a  custom  followed  by  most  of  the  succeeding  kmgs).  This  TVar.  de  Re 
donation  was  a  fi&lse  step,  never  to  be  reconciled  to  the  true  interest  of  sovereign  Kust  1.  1. 
power,  from  that  eternal  principle,  that  equality  of  possession  makes  equality  of  c.  10.] 
power:  and  whenever  the  balance  of  property  sways  to  the  people,  the  monardiy 
natursllyresolves  into  a  popular  government. — 

— '*  The  generous  ambition  of  extending  their  empire  made  the  kings  of  Rome  P*  63)  S4. 
sacrifice  tlie  rights  of  the  monarchy  to  the  liberties  of  the  people:  for  without  free, 
dom  and  propoty  they  found  it  impossible  to  compose  a  brave  or  a  numerous  mi- 
litia; both  which  are  the  genuine  roots  of  a  commonwealth:  for  a  people  that 
have  property  in  possession,  and  swords  in  their  hands,  rarely  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  one." 

— P.  71>  '*  The  [Roman]  roouucfay  resolved  into  an  aristocracy;  and  that  into 
a  democracy ;  and  that  too  relapsed  into  a  monarchy,  as  the  balance  of  lands  varied 
from  one  omer  to  another. 

<'  These  periods  and  revolutions  of  empires  are  the  natursl  transmigrations  of 
dominioD,  inmi  one  form  of  government  to  another ;  and  make  the  common  circle 
in  the  generation  and  corruption  of  all  states.  The  succession  of  these  changes 
Pelybius  knew  from  experience,  but  not  from  their  true  natural  causes :  for  he 
plainly  derives  these  alteratioas  fVom  mond  reasons;  such  as  vices  and  corrupt 
tions,  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  their  governors,  which  made  the  people  im- 
patient of  tne  yoke,  and  fond  of  new  forms ;  and  not  from  the  change  of  the  only 
true  ground  and  foundation  of  power,  propertv/' 

The  reader,  if  he  considers  those  extracts*  otxn  Polybius^s  sixth  book,  which 
are  in  p.  118 — 123  of  the  Observations  on  the  Roman  Senate,  wiU,  perhaps, 
judce  thai  he  imputes  the  destruction  of  liberty,  and  of  the  equilibrium  cmT  power, 
in  the  Roman  state,  to  covetousness  and  ambition,  no  otherwise  than  as  the  un- 
equal  and  undue  distribution  of  property  among  the  members  of  it,  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  republic,  was  owing  to  the  prevalency  of  those  vices. 
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at  oligarchy  or  monarchy,  all  the  invectives  against 
Julius  Caesar,  as  the  invader  and  destroyer  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  are  idle  talk>  empty»  unmean- 
ing declamation. 


CHAPTER  L 

A  hrirf  relation  of  the  domeiHc  and  foreign  irauioetUmt  of  the  Romantffrom 
the  death  of  C  Gracchus,  in  the  year  632,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Jvgurthime 
war  in  642.    TTte  conquettt  of  the  Romans  in  Transalpine  GauL 

THE  C0HBUL8  FOB.  THE  TEAK  633  WERE  P.  XAKILIt7B  ASH  C.  VAPIKIUy 

CA&BO. 

R^ofti^E  That  Papirius  Carbo,  whom  we  have  seen  a  commis- 
633.  sioner  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  pro- 
^^  ^'^'  fessedly  a  fast  friend  of  Caius  Gracchus,  should  be  im- 
j^d^con-  mediate  successor,  in  the  consulship,  to  Opimius,  the 
principal  actor  in  the  murder  of  Gracchus,  will  appear 
very  strange,  if  we  do  not  call  to  mind  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  elect  the  consuls  many  months  before  the 
time  appointed  for  their  entrance  on  the  oflSce.  Carbo 
had  unquestionably  been  designed  to  the  consulship, 
while  Gracchu8*s  friends  were  the  prevailing  party: 
otherwise,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  account  for  his 
being,  at  this  time,  in  that  high  station.  ^  For  that  the 
late  massacres,  perpetrated  by  the  nobles,  had  struck 
an  extreme  terror  into  the  minds  of  their  adversaries, 
there  needs  nostrongerproof  than  thepart  which  Carbo 
acted,  presently  aflter  liis  taking  possession  of  the  con- 
sular fasces.  When  Opimius  was,  by  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, brought  into  judgment  before  the  people,  for 
having  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  without  previous 
trial  and  condemnation,  Carbo  undertook  his  defenccr 
Indeed,  the  commencing  this  prosecution,  while  the 
accused  and  his  faction  were'  triumphant,  seems  to  in- 

'  Though  the  tune  of  the  comitia  for  other  matters  wu  undetermined ;  yet  the 
magistrates,  after  the  vear  of  the  city  601,  when  they  began  to  enter  on  their 
plae3  on  the  kalends  of  January,  were  constantly  designed  about  the  end  of  July^ 
or  the  beginning  of  August     Kenn.  part  2.  b.  3.  c  16. 

r  Popillius,  formerly  condemned  to  banishment  for  the  like  violent  and  illegal 
proceedings  against  the  friends  of  Tiberias  Oracchus,  had  just  been  recalled  at 
the  motion  of  L.  Calpumius  Bestia,  one  of  the  tribunes.    Cic.  in  Brut. 
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dicate  that  it  was  a  mere  farce,  where  the  tribune  JqI^L 
acted  in  concert  with  the  nobles,  who  knew  before-     sss. 
hand  what  Carbo  in  his  fright  would  do,  and  were     ^'  "^* 
sure  of  a  judgment  in  favour  of  Opimius.  Be  that  as  ^(!^ 
it  will,  Carbo  employed  all  his  eloquence  (and  he  was 
a  great  orator)  to  defend  the  murderer  of  his  friend 
Caius  Gracchus.     Nor  did  he  content  himself  with 
urging,  in  behalf  of  his  client,  the  decree  of  the  senate 
under  which  he  had  acted;  but  maintained  that  the 
action  itself  was  just,  and  that  the  killing  Qracchus 
was  for  the  public  good.**  His  rhetwic  being  assisted 
by  the  influence  of  his  consular  authority,  and  by  the 
wboJe  weight  of  the  senate,  who  were  made  parties  in 
the  cause,  it  is  no  great  wonder  if,  at  this  juncture> 
Opimius  was  acquitted.  The  comitia,  likewise,  at  the  Uf.  EpH. 
motion  of  Octavius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  abrogated  the  ci^^^ 
law  of  Caius  Gracchus  in  relation  to  the  distribution  Sf"**  ^  ^ 

Cic  pio 

of  com,  and  passed  another  where  the  largess  was  less ;  so.  48. 
md,  according  to  Cicero,  necessary  for  the  people,    l  2^  &  si. 
But  Carbo,  who  had  thus  basely  deserted  one  party,  y.r.  «S4. 
was  himself,  in  the  following  consulship  of  L.  Caecilius  ^'^'^^^ 
Metellus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  deserted  by  both  J[^j®J^ 
parties,  and  suffered  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  early  glory  cic  de 
of  the  celebrated  Lucius  Crassus,  an  orator,  at  that^^^^ 
time  but  one-and-twenty  years  of  age;  who  fHcked 
out  this  hated  offender  as  a  proper  subject  whereon 
to  make  the  first  trial  of  his  talent  for  accusing  at  the  ^ 

bar.'  Crassus,  being  naturally  bashful,  and  having  to 

CiooEO  boMts  mudi  of  this,  that,  notat  the  motion  of  Opimlut,  nor  bja  decree 
of  the  teoate,  but  at  the  request  of  a  tribune,  Popillius  was  reetined,  hb  encmlea 
bemg^alain.  '*  Nunqtiam  de  P.  PopiUio  L.  Opimiut  fortiaiimttf  mnenl  ifnatnin 
ant  populnm  eat  cohortatiu.'*    Post  Red.  ad  Quir.  4. 

**  Nihil  unqnam  lenatue  de  P.  PopDlio  deoevit :  nanquam  hi  hoe  ordine  Q. 
Metelli  mentio  facta  eat :  TribunitiiB  sunt  illi  rogaUonibus,  interfecdt  ininuds, 
nestitud.**    Post  Red.  ia  Sen.  lA.  « 

And  again,  ^  lUis  qui  ezpulsi  sunt  inique,  sed  tainen  legibns  reducti,  inimlcit 
intei&cds,  rogationibus  tzibunitUa,  inhninnmm  injoiia  piobio  noo  fuit.**  Pro 
Dom.  33. 

^  ^*  Com  L.  Opimii  eaUsam  defendebat  apud  popolum— C.  Carbo  consul  nihil 
de  C  Oiacchi  nece  negabat,  aed  in  jure  pro  salute  patiiee  fiKtum  esse  dieebat.** 
CicdeOiat  I.2.C.  26. 

>  VaL  Max.  L  6.  cap.  6.  reports  that  one  of  Carbo*s  slates,  having  stolen  ftom 
bim  a  tittle  box,  in  which  wezenoany  papers  that  would  have  served  to  convict  hino, 
brought  it  to  Crassus,  who  gencnmsly  sent  back  the  slave  in  chains  to  his  I 
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ROME.  ^^  ^^*^^  *  ™*^  ^*^ eminent  abilities,  no  sooner  began 
6»4.     to  speak,  but  his  heart  failed  him,  he  turned  pale. 


trembled,  and  was  unable  to  proceed:    The  prwtor, 

^^    Fabius  Ebumus,  who  presided  in  the  court,  perceiving 
SldS      kis  distress,  adjourned  the  trial  to  the  next  day. 
ont-ii-       The  matter  of  the  charge  is  nowhere  mentioned; 
but  from  passages  which  Cicero  has  preserved  of 
Crassus's  oration,  it  appears  that  the  prosecution  was 
L.  2.  c  40-  set  on  foot  by  Carbo's  new  friends.     **  Carbo  (says 
Grassus),  though  you  defended  Opimius,  the  judges 
will  not  therefore  look  upon  you  as  a  good  citizen ; 
for  that  you  then  dissembled,  and  in  your  defence  of 
Opimius  had  something  else  in  view,  is  manifest:  be- 
cause you  have  often  in  public  assemblies  deplored  the 
death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus;  were  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder  of  Publius  Scipio;  in  your  tribuneship 
proposed  that  law  [the  law^  empowering  the  people 
to  re-elect  as  often  as  they  pleased  the  same  men  to  be 
their  tribunes],  and  always  dissented  from  the  honest.* 
Cicero  tells  us,*  that  Carbo's  coming  over  to  the 
honest  not  being  sufficient  to  engage  the  honest  to 
protect  him,  he,  to  avoid  an  ignominious  sentence, " 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  (as  the  report  went) 
by  poisoning  himself  *"  with  cantharides. 

It  was  in  this  consulship  that  the  renowned  Cains 
Marius  first  became  a  statesman,  being  now  one  of  the 
tribunes  **  of  the  people ;  a  hero  who  had  no  statues  nor 

together  with  the  box  unopened ;  and  the  same  author,  L  3.  c  7*  t^yh  that  Caibo 
was  oondemned  to  banishment,  but  in  this  disagrees  with  Cioero;  Mid  though  the 
iarmet  story  has  in  itself  nothing  impiobable,  yet,  as  Cioero  never  mentioned  it  Id 


any  of  his  panegyrics  on  Graasns,  the  truth  c^  it  may  very  wdl  be  doubted. 

K  The  Uiw  did  not  pass  in  the  tribuneship  of  Carbo.    See  b.S.  c.  8. 

^  De  Iicg.  L  3.  c.  16.  ^^  Cuinereditiia.quidem  ad  bonossalutem  abonlspotuit 
aflecre. 

«  Cic  in  Brut  c.  27*  speaking  of  T.  Gracchus  and  Carbo :  *'8ed  eoram  alter 
prot>ter  turbnlentiasimuhi  tribunatum  ah  ipsa  repubUca  interfectus  est ;  alter 
piopter  perpetuam  fai  populaii  ratione  levitatem  morte  voluntaria  se  a  sereritate 
judicum  vindicavit.** 

N.  B.  By  this  it  would  seem  that  Carbo  was  prasecutedfortheparthehad  acted 
in  the  dispute befixe  hii  oonsulahip;  and  so  Pi^iius  conjectuies,  that  the  hsqnisi. 
tion  was  continued  concerning  the  sedition,  aiM  the  accused  tried  by  the  pnetonSi 

»  Cic  £p*  Fam.  L  0.  ep.  21.  Caius  [Papirius  Carbo]  **  aecusante  Im  Craaao;, 
canthaiidaa  sumsiaw  dkitnr.^ 

•  PjghittSoo^ieotiireB  he  was  quntor  in  629,  and  his  piovuce  Sicily ;  though  it 
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}»ctorei  0f  his  ancestors  to  show,  had  no  eloqaencet    Tenor 
no  Greek ;  but  whom,  nevertheless,  we  shall  hereafter  ^  ^  ' 
see  a  match  for  the  learned  and  illastrioos  nobles^  in  ^^-"^ 
their  own  way  of  carrying  on  business ;  of  talents  not  ^^ 
inferior  to  theirs  for  terminating  civU  disputes  and  ^ 
promoting  concord.     At  the  time  of  his  election  to 
the  tribuneshipi  he  was  known  only  as  a  brare  soldier* 
and  skilful  officer,  of  singular  assiduity  and  alacrity 
in  senice,  unblemished  life,  strict  probity,  exemplary 
sobriety,  and  a  peculiar  patience  of  hardships  and 
discipline.    By  these  qualities,  especially  the  last»  he 
had,  during  the  Numantine  war,  recommended  him* 
self  to  the  esteem  and  favour  of  Scipio  ^milianus,  Pint,  in 
whose  only  difficulty  in  that  war  was  to  banish  luxury  ^''' 
from  his  camp,  and  restore  the  ancient  discipline  among 
his  troops.     Scipio,  from  his  observation  of  the  mar* 
tial  talents  of  Marius,  who  was  then  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  gave  a  kind  of  prophetic  testimftny  of  his 
future  glory:  for,  being  asked  in  flattery  by  some 
of  his  officers,  where,  in  case  of  any  accident  to  him^ 
self,  the  republic  would  find  a  general?  he,  gently 
clapping  Marius  on  the  shoulder,  answered,  Perhaps, 
here :  words,  which,  as  Plutarch  reports,  were  heard 
by  Marius  as  oracular,  and  which  animated  him  with 
the  hope  of  being  one  day  able  to  make  a  figure  in  his 
country.    Yet  he  laboured  under  great  disadvantages 
with  regard  to  this  ambition,  by  reason  of  his  obscure 
birth  and  illiberal  education.  Born  at  Arpinum,  or  in  a  dty 
a  village  near  it,  he  had  there  passed  all  his  early  youth  ?^^. 
with  his  parents,  who  were  poor,  and  earned  their  ^*J^°*^ 
bread  by  the  labour  of  their  hands :  as  soon  as  he  was  5^™  ^ 
able  to  bear  arms,*  he  had  entered  himself  a  soldier, <"  •siUiut 

'HoeM  not  etriilmtly  appev  that  he  was  ever  quaitor,  sfaioe  nothing  certain  can  be 
bnQt  upon  tfaSs  passage  of  Valeriui  Mazimas,  which  is  Ihe  only  foandation  of  liis 
supposed  qiisntarahip:  ^^  Arpini  honoribns  judicatns  inferior,  quaestuiam  Roomb 
pcterc  ausus  est:  patientia  deinde  repulsarum,  irrupit  magis  in  curiam  qnam 
Tenit."    Val.  Max.  lib.  a  cap.  9. 

p  Is  natuf,  et  oranem  pocritiBni  ArpSsai  altus,  ubi  primnm  etas  miUtis  patfens 
ftitt,  stipendiis  fiidundls,  non  Oraoa  facundia  neque  nrbanis  manditiis,  lese  exer- 
cnit;  ita  inter  artis  boats  integrum  ingeniam  bren  adokvit.  fiigo  nbi  primiun 
tribanatom  militaitm,  &c 
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Yemrof   and  from  that  time  had  lived  almost  wholly  in  campa 
634.      and  the  toils  of  war;  and  (to  use  the  phrase  which 
^^'^^^*  Plutarch  has  borrowed  from  Plato)  had  never  sacrificed 
^d  con.  to  the  Muses  or  the  Graces :  however,  in  the  military 
road  to  honour,  he  took  such  effectual  care  to  distin- 
guish himself,  that,  when  [after  serving  the  term,  by 
law  required,  for  a  qualification]  he  put  in  for  the  post 
of  tribune  in  a  legion,  he  had  the  vote  of  every  tribe: 
for  though  few  of  the  citizens  knew  his  face,  none  of 
them  were  strangers  to  his  name  and  character. 

That  intrepidity,  resolution,  steadiness,  would  be 
the  style  of  his  behaviour  in  civil  offices,  no  less  than  in 
military,  he  gave  sufficient  ground  to  expect,  presently 
after  his  commencing  tribune  of  the  commons,  which 
(as  abovementioned)  was  in  this  year  634*  Having 
proposed  to  the  people  a  law  more  effectually  to  prevent 
candidates  for  offices  from  tampering  with  the  voters, 
the  senafe  (who  did  not  like  the  measure)  madea  decree 
that  the  law  in  question  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote, 
and  they  sent  for  Marius  to  give  an  account  of  his  con* 
duct  in  this  matter.  Marius  appeared,  indeed,  but  not 
as  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Without  any  ceremony, 
he  let  the  consul  know  that  he  would  send  him  to 
prison,  if  the  decree  were  not  instantly  revoked.  Cotta^ 
turning  to  Mctellus,  asked  his  opinion,  who  signifying 
his  approbation  of  the  decree,  Marius  called  in  one  of 
his  seijeants,  and  bade  him  lead  Metellus  to  prison. 
Metellus  appealed  to  the  other  tribunes ;  but  not  one 
of  them  interposed,  and  the  senate  were  obliged  to 

Plutarch  reports,  that  Marius  made  his  first  campatgn  under  Sdpio  ^milianus, 
at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  and  was  then  about  eighteen  Tears  old.  But  neither  of 
these  can  be  true,  if,  as  Plutarch  himself  repeatedly  teUs  us,  Marius  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  death  of  Marius  happened  in  the  fear 
of  Rome  607 :  consequently  he  was  bom  in  697>  and  was  twenty -three,  in  the  year 
020,  when  Sdpio  besieged  Numantia.  And  as  seventeen  was  the  age  when  the 
Romans  were  reckoned  capable  of  bearine  arms,  and,  according  to  both  Sallust 
and  Plutarch,  Marius  became  a  soldier  about  that  age,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
had  served  five  or  six  years  before  he  csme  under  Sdpio's  command,  who  had  no 
military  employment  from  the  year  606  to  619.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  think, 
^  thai  Marius,  when  Sdpio  made  him  the  compliment  abovementioned  (in  Uie  text), 

-was  an  officer,  and  had  more  ezpoience  in  war  than  is  to  be  got  by  serving  one 
year,  or  a  year  and  a  half.  Dr.  Middleion,  neverthdeis,  in  voL  1.  p.  24.  of  hi« 
Life  of  Cicero,  has  adopted  Plutarch's  mistake. 
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revoke  their  decree.     Then  Marius  hastened  to  the  J*^^ 
Gomitia,  and  got  his  law  passed.  C34. 

This  action  of  their  new  tribune  made  the  people  ^^^^^ 
imagine  they  had  found  a  champion  who  would  fight  all  J^m*"' 
their  battles  against  the  senate,  with  the  like  inflexible 
resolution :  he  very  soon  undeceived  them ;  for,  with  a 
steadiness  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  opposed  the 
senate's  decree,  he  opposed  a  motion  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, for  a  free  distribution  of  com  to  the  citizens, 
and  defeated  the  design :  so  that  now,  says  Plutarch,  he 
gained  the  esteem  of  both  parties,  being  looked  upon 
as  a  man  who  would  gratify  neither  at  the  expense  of 
'  what  he  thought  the  public  good.    He  seems  however 
to  have  lost  a  great  part  of  his  credit,  when,  not  long 
after,  standing  successively  for  the  curule  sdileship,  and 
the  plebeian,  both  in  one  and  the  same  day  (the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind),  he  could  carry  neither ;  and  when, 
three  years  after  his  tribuneship,  though  chosen  praator, 
he  was  the  last  named,  and  even  the  validity  of  his 
election  disputed,  as  if  procured  by  illegal  methods.  It 
seems  a  slave  of  one  Cassius  Sabaco,  a  particular  friend 
of  Marius,  had  been  seen  in  the  voting-place  among 
the  citizens,  who  were  giving  their  suffrages.  Sabaco, 
upon  his  examination,  could  not  deny  the  fact,  but  pre- 
tended, that,  being  extremely  thirsty,  he  had  called  for 
some  water,  and  that  his  servant,  though  he  had  indeed 
brought  it,  did  not  stay  a  moment.*^     Among  those, 
whom  the  accusers  of  Marius  desired  might  be  exa- 
mined, was  his  patron  Caius  Herennius,  who  pleading 
that  the  law  exempted  patrons  from  giving  testimony 
against  their  clients,  the  judges  would  have  admitted 
the  excuse;  but  Marius  himself  opposed  it:  he  said^ 

1  Sabaco,  for  this  affab,  was  the  next  year,  638,  ezpeUed  the  ienate  by  the 
oensoTB,  Metellus  Dalmaticus  and  Domitiiis  ^nobarbus,  (two  very  wrong-headed 
mcb,  if  we  judge  of  ihem  by  their  behanour  when  generals).  They  said  that  Sabaco 
'deserved  tp  be  stigmatized,  whether  he  spoke  true  or  ialse :  if  falser  for  his  perjury ; 
if  true,foi  hia  intempennce.  They  also  degiaded  thirty-two  of  the  senatoci,  among 
whom  was  G.  Lidnlus  Octa,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  and  who  was  himself  after- 
wards  chosen  eennr.    Liv*£pitffiL   CicinCluent.    VaL  Max.  lib.  2.  ciq>.  9. 
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Ymt  of  that  from  the  time  any  man  became  a  magistrate,  he 
634.  was  nobody's  client ;  which,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch, 
^•^•^^^'  was  not  true  but  of  those  who  obtained  the  curule 
a»M  con-  magistracies.  It  does  not  appear  what  evidence  He- 
rennius  gave,  or  whether  he  gave  any ;  nor  what  founda- 
tion there  was  for  the  charge;  but  in  the  end,  the 
judges  being  equally  divided  in  opinion,  Marius  stood 
confirmed  in  his  office.  We  are  not  told  where  his 
jurisdiction  was.  The  next  year  he  went  propraetor 
into  farther  Spain,  where  he  had  some  success  against 
the  Lusitanians,  and  settled  a  colony  of  Celtiberians 
at  Colenda,  in  reward  for  their  having  assisted  him  in 
his  expedition.  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of 
him  as  acting  any  part  in  public  life,  till  the  Jugurthine 
war^  a  memorable  period  of  the  Roman  story,  on  ac- 
count both  of  the  sui-prising  events  of  the  war  itself, 
and  of  the  civil  commotions  it  gave  birth  to  at  Rome. 
But  before  we  enter  on  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  it  vdll 
be  proper  to  see  what  had  been  doing  in  the  military 
way,  while  the  affistir  of  CaiusGracchus  was  depending, 
and  what  was  afterward  done  during  the  ten  years 
between  his  murder  and  that  war. 


THE  CONQUESTS  OF  THE  ROMANS  IN  TRANSALPINE 

GAUL. 

•  Or  Sal-        Of  all  the  nations  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Salyi,  *  says 
s^b.  6.     Florus,  were  the  first  who  felt  the  Roman  arms.    The 
tM     lies,  ^^'y  ^^  Massilia,t  ever  faithful  and  friendly  to  Rome, 
had  complained  of  the  hostile  incursion  of  those  her 
neighbours.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  in  the 
See  b.  6.     year  628,  Fulvius  Haccus,'  then  consul,  began  the  war, 
Y.^R.  630.  ^^^  ^^*  it  was  continued  by  one  of  the  succeeding  con- 
suls, SextiusCalvinus,  who  vanquished  the  enemy  in  a 
pitched  battle,  made  a  complete  conquest  of  their  coun- 

'  The  flame  FulTiiis  who  was  aflerwaid  slahi  with  Cains  Graochos. 
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try,  and,  the  next  year,  when  proconsul,  having  built 
the  city  of  Aix,  planted  th^re  a  Roman  colony,  the 
first  that  ever  passed  into  Transalpine  GauL 

After  this  success  there  could  not  be  wanting  a  pre- 
text to  make  further  acquisitions.  It  was  alleged,  that 
the  AUobroges  (who  inhabited  a  tract  of  country  that 
lies  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  from  the  Isere  to 
the  lake  of  Geneva^and  whose  capital  was  Vienne)  had 
granted  protection  to  Teutomalius,  king  of  the  Salyi, 
when  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom.  This  was  sufficient. 
But  it  was  farther  alleged,  that  they  had  ravaged  the 
lands  of  the  JEduif  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the  Autundsia 
republic:  for  the  Romans  seldom  failed  to  have  allies  ^'^*^^' 
at  the  back  of  whatever  people  they  purposed  to  sub- 
due. It  is  said,  however,  that  the  iEdui  had  of  their 
own  motion  sought  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  and 
were  proud  to  be  by  them  called  brethren.  Over  these 
AUobroges,  assisted  by  the  forces  of  Bituitus,  king 
of  the  Arveni,  the  consul  Domitius,'  in  631,  obtained,  Auvogne. 
by  means  chiefly  of  his  elephants,  a  victory,  in  which 
he  slew  20,000  of  the  enemy,  and  took  3000  pri- 
soners. The  vanquished  brought  a  new  army  into 
the  field.  Their  whole  force  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  200,000  men;  yet  Fabius  (successor  of  Domitius)  v.  B.  C32. 
with  only  80,000  gave  them  an  entire  overthrow  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone;  in  which  river,  the  bridge 
breaking  under  them  in  their  flight,  most  of  them  were 
drowned.  Domitius,  who  was  still  in  the  province, 
hearing  that  Bituitus,  totally  discouraged  by  his  second 
defeat,  was  disposed  to  ask  peace  of  the  consul,  and 
submit,  invited  him  to  an  amicable  conference;  and, 
when  the  king  came,  seized  on  his  person,  and  sent 
him  prisoner  to  Rome,  the  proconsul  being  angry 
that  he  chose  rather  to  yield  to  the  consul  than  to 
him.   The  senate,  says  Valerius  Maximus,  could  not 

*  Colleague  of  tf"»*  Fanniits,  who  being  elected  oomul  on  the  recommendation 
of  0.  Gncchus,  employed  hii  ooosular  power  in  oppoiing  him. 
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approve  the  deed,  yet  would  not  release  the  king,  lest 
he  should  renew  the  war;  but  having  got  his  son  into 
their  hands,  they  gave  him  a  Roman  education,  and 
then  sent  him  home/ 

Fabius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  called  himself  AUo- 
brogicus,  and  had  a  triumph,  of  which  the  captive 
monarch,  clad  in  the  splendid  arms  he  used  to  wear, 
was  the  principal  ornament.  Domitius,  some  time 
after,  with  the  same  king  to  attend  him,  had  the  like 
honour  of  the  triumph :  though  indeed  he  had  already 
triumphed  abroad ;  for  with  his  army  following  him 
in  procession,  he  had  been  riding  up  and  down  the 
Saeton.  in  couqucrcd  countrics,  like  an  overgrown  idiot,  upon 
^'^  '  an  elephant.  Floras  remarks,  that  these  two  generals 
were  the  first  of  the  Romans  that  ever  insulted  the 
vanquished  nations,  by  erecting,  in  their  countries, 
trophies  of  the  victories  obtained  over  them. 

In  this  same  year  Quintus  Metellus  (the  eldest  son 
of  Macedonicus)  had  his  triumph,  as  conqueror  []in 
6d03  of  the  islands  called  Baleares :  and  the  vain  man, 
for  having  with  his  heavy-armed  legionaries  defeated 
a  number  of  fishermen,  who  went  naked,  and  fought 
only  with  slings,  foolishly  took  the  title  of  Balearicus. 
Y.  R.  634.  In  6S4  the  consul  L.  Metellus  leading  an  army  into 
^i^J;^  Illyricum,  the  Segestani,  a  people  of  that  country,  sur- 
rendered to  him :  after  which,  he,  without  any  provo- 
cation, entered  Dalmatia,  where,  being  received  ami- 
cably, he  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  capital,  and, 

*  This  year  Q.  Mutius  Scsrola,  calkd  the  augur,  to  distinguish  him  from  Q. 
Mudus  SoevoIl^  the  pontifex  maximua,  went  praetor  into  Asia,  where  he  reforaned 
the  abuses  of  the  pubUcans,  and  regulated  the  affiiirs  of  the  province  with  so  much 
justice  and  integprity,  that  the  Ariatics  instituted  a  festival  in  honour  of  him, 
and  called  it  Mucia,  from  hisname.  P.  Rutulius  Rufus,  one  of  the  most  worthy 
men  in  Rome,  asristed  him  in  quality  of  qaaestor.  Cic.  de  Fin.  lib.  1.  cap.  3. 
Ascon.  Pod.  in  Divinat  et  2  Verr.    Val.  Max.  lib.  8.  cap.  16.  §  6. 

VaL  Max.  (lib.  8.  cap.  15.  §  6.)  says,  that  U.  Mucins  Scsvola,  colleague  to 
Crassus  in  the  consulship  (which  Scnvola  was  the  pontifex  maximus),  so  exceU 
lently  administered  afiairs  in  Asia,  that  the  senate  used  to  propose  his  government 
as  an  example  to  the  magistrates  that  were  sent  into  the  provinces.  Pighius  (in 
anno  632  and  654)  says,  that  both  Scsvolas  were  preetors  in  Asia,  and  that  both 
empbyed  Rutilius,  the  one  as  his  qusDstor,  the  other  as  his  lieutenant;  and  ap- 
plies the  two  Quotations  above  from  Asconius  Paedianus  to  Scsvola  the  pontifex, 
though  Asoomus  speaks  of  Rutilius  as  being  quaastor,  not  lieutenant  to  Scacvohu 
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tor  tfais  exploit,  he  had  a  triumph  upon  his  return  to 
Rome,  and  called  himself  Dalmaticus. 

The  next  year  M.  Porcius  Cato»  and  Q.  Marcius  v.r.  ssa. 
Rex,  being  consuls,  the  former  was  sent  into  Africa  ^^'^'7- 
(on  what  occanon  is  not  known),  and  there  died. 
Marcius,  who  had  Transalpine  Gaul  for  his  province, 
subdued  the  StsBui,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  planted 
a  colony  at  Narbonne,  called  from  him  Narbo  Marcius, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman  conquests  in 
TransalpineGaul,  when,  four  years  after,  they  erected 
them  into  the  form  of  a  praetorian  province. 

"^  In  the  following  consulships  of  L.  Metellus  Dia-  y.  a.  ssa. 
dematus  (second  son  of  Macedonicus),  and  Q.  Mu* 
cius  Scasvola ;  C.  Licinius  Geta,  and  Q.  Fabius  Maxi-  y.  r.  637- 
raus  Ebumus,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  was 
done  in  the  way  of  conquest. 

But  in  the  year  following,  M.  iEmilius''  Scaunut  y.  r.  sss. 
(colleague  to  M.  Metellus,  third  son  of  Macedonicus),  vl^^^w 
having  Transalpine  Gaul  for  his  province,  made  a  s*^- J-  *• 
successful  expedition  against  the  Cami,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alpes  Penninae.    He  afterward  employed  his 
army  in  draining  the  marshes  near  the  Trebia  and 
Placentia,  and  making  roads  in  that  country.     At  fml  c^nt., 
his  return  home,  he  was  decreed  a  triumph ;  and,  c.  m. 
by  the  censors,  Metellus  Dalmaticus  and  Domitius  ^^^^* 
^nobarbus,  named  president  of  the  senate,  in  the 
place  of  Metellus  Macedonicus,  who  died  this  year, 
and  whose  bier  was  carried  by  his  four  sons,  of  whom 
one  had  been  consul,  and  was  now  censor,  the  second 
had  also  been  consul,  the  third  was  at  this  time  consul, 
and  the  fourth  soon  after  [the  very  next  year]  ob- 
tained the  consulship. 

Scaurus  this  year  got  two  new  laws  passed ;  the  one  Win.  i-  a 

•  It  was  in  the  former  of  these  oontuUhipt  that  Mariua  BufFercd  the  affront 
bdbce-mcntioaed,  wh«D  he  stood  for  the  aedileship,  and  in  the  latter,  that  heing 
dMMen  prsBlor  he  was  prosecuted  for  tarigning. 

«  A  fivther  account  of  Seaunu  wfll  be  pwn  where  the  knowledge  of  his  dia- 
tseter  is  more  necessary. 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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forbidding  the  use  of  some  foreign  dainties ;  the  other 
concerning  the  votes  of  the  freedmen/ 
Y.Reao.       The  Scordisci,  a  people  of  Thrace,  originally  de- 
Fi  ^  La!   scciid^d  from  the  Gauls,  who  followed  Brennus,  having 
c.  4. '        made  an  irruption  into  Macedon,  C.  Porcius  Cato  (wha 
la^  Epit.    Y^^^  1^^^  raised  to  the  consulship  with  M.  Acilius  Bal- 
bus)  was  sent  with  an  army  to  defend  the  province. 
Surprised  by  the  barbarians  in  an  ambush,  his  army  waa 
routed  with  such  slaughter  that  scarce  a  man,  except 
himself,  escaped.  The  conquerors  immediately  spread 
themselves  over  Thessaly  and  Dalmatia,  as  far  as  to  the 
Adriatic,  where  finding  a  vast  extent  of  waters  that  put 
a  stop  to  their  progress,  they >  in  despite  and  rage,  darted 
a  shower  of  javelins  into  the  sea.    Soon  after,  Didius, 
praetor  of  lUyricum,  falling  upon  them  suddenly,  while 
they  were  plundering  the  country,  put  them  to  the 
rout,  and  drove  them  back  into  Thrace*    Cato,  at  his 
return  to  Rome,  was  prosecuted  for  extortion  in  his 
province,  and  being  condemned,  went  into  banishment 
cic  pro     to  Tarraco  in  Spain.  The  sum  in  question  was  no  more 
a^V""*  'ban  about  32/.  according  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  or 
c^aa  rt  4    150/.according  to  Cicero ;  amere  trifle:  but  Paterculus 
e.  10.        most  gravely  remarks,  that  men  had  more  attention  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
criminal,  than  the  extent  of  the  injustice  done.    The 
knights,  who  were  the  judges  at  this  time,  must  have 
been  very  worthy  men,  contrary  to  what  Cicero  would 
have  us  believe;  or,  this  remark  of  Paterculus  is  very 
much  displaced.    The  condemnation  of  Cato  was  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  some  private  spleen,  or  perhaps  the 
public  indignation  against  him,  for  letting  himself  be 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  thereby  losing  the  lives  of 

7  Fieedmen.  Thii,  as  Pighius  conjectures,  enacted  that  the  freedmen  should 
vote  in  the  four  urban  tribes,  whereas  from  the  time  of  Sempronius  (the  father 
of  the  Gracchi)  they  had  been  confined  to  one  tribe. 

It  is  said  that  this  haughty  consul  was  so  offended  with  the  preetor  DedusMua, 
for  not  rising  up  when  he  passed  by  him,  that  he  made  his  Uctors  force  him  to  it» 
and  break  his  curule  chair  to  pieces.  He  also  bj  edict  prohibited  the  bringing 
CMuea  before  that  pnetor's  tribunaL    Auct.  de  V  ir.  Uluitr.  in  Scaur. 
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8D  many  citizens,  whose  kinsmen  and  friends  could 
not  foi^ive  him. 

In  this  consulship   haj^ned  an  accident  which  Jul- Obieq. 
alarmed  the  Roman  superstition,  and  was  followed  by  otoa^hb. 
a  discovery  that  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  piutin 
bustle  at  Rome.     Helvius,  a  Roman  knight,  going  Q^ 
with  his  daughter  into  Apulia,  was  oveitaken  upon 
the  road  by  a  storm  of  thunder.  A  flash  of  lightning 
killed  the  young  woman,  and  the  horse  she  rode  upon, 
at  the  same  time  stripping  her  of  her  clothes,  and  the 
horse  of  his  saddle  and  bridle.     The  augurs  declared 
that  this  mischance  portended  disgrace  to  unmarried 
women  and  the  equestrian  order.     Soon  after,  a  cri- 
■dnal  correspondence  was  discovered  between  three 
Roman  knights  and  three  vestals. 

And  the  next  year,  when  C.  Metellus,  sumamed  v.  r.  o4o. 
Caprarius  (the  fourth  son  of  Macedonicus),  and  Cn.  T^l^b. 
Papirius  Carbo,  were  consuls,  L.  Metellus  the  pon-  ^^^  *• 
tifex,  and  the  pontifical  college,  condemned  jSBmilia, 
the  most  guilty  of  the  three  priestesses,  to  the  usual 
punishment  in  such  cases;  but  acquitted  the  other  two,: 
Marcia  and  Licinia,  the  latter  of  whom  was  defended 
by  her  relation  Crassus,  the  orator,  he  being  then 
twenty-seven  years  old. 

The  people,  dissatisfied  with  this  sentence,  ordered  ^^' 
the  cause  to  be  tried  anew ;  and  by  a  special  commission  cic  onc. 
appointed  L.  Cassius  to  be  judge ;  a  man  so  severe,  that  ^^^'^ 
his  tribunal  was  called  scopulus  rearum;  that  is,  the  ^^^  ^ 
rock  on  which  those  who  were  arraigned  before  him  vaiHax. ' 
were  sure  to  split,  if  they  were  guilty.     He  con- §9*^^* 
demned  Marcia  and  Licinia,  and  several  others ;  and  |^  5^j^]^ 
to  expiate  their  crime,  the  senate,  after  consulting  obseo. 
the'  Sibylline  books,  ordered  a  temple  to  be  built  to  c.  35. 
Venus  Verticordia,  who  was  to  be  implored  to  change  L^j^is.' 
the  hearts  of  the  Roman  women,  and  make  them  §  ig- 
nore chaiste.     When  the  statue  of  this  goddess  was 

■  Plutarch  teHs  us,  that  the  Sibylline  books  directed  the  Romans  to  bury  alive 
two  Cbeeks  and  two  Oauls,  as  oficrings  to  certain  strange  malignant  genii.  Plut. 
in  Quant.  Ronu  c.  83. 

C  2 
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to  be  consecrated,  the  Romans  judged  it  proper  to 
give  the  honour  to  her  of  all  the  ladies  who  had  the 
best  reputation  for  chastity.  First  a  hundred  ladies 
of  the  most  irreproachable  manners  were  selected  from 
the  rest;  then  from  this  number  ten  were  taken  by. 
lot»  and  these  ten  gave  the  preference  to  Sulpitia, 
daughter  of  Paterculus,  and  wife  of  Fulvius  Flaccus* 
Among  the  accused  was  M.  Antonius,  the  famous 

Vai.  Biax.  Qrator,  and  grandfather  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  at  this 
time  quasstor,  and  just  setting  out  from  Brundusium  for 
Asia»  when  he  received  .notice  that  an  accusation  was 
lodged  against  him  before  Cassius.  By  the  law  he 
might  have  declined  appearing,  as  being  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  commonwealth;  but  choosing  ta 
stand  a  trial,  he  came  back  to  Rome.  It  is  said  that» 
though  innocent,  he.  was  somewhat  alarmed,  when 
the  prosecutors  demanded  that  a  young  slave,  who  was 

L.  6.  e.  7-  supposed  to  be  privy  to  his  intrigue,  should  be  exa- 
mined by  torture,  because  he  doubted  of  the  resolu^ 
tion  and  steadiness  of  the  youth.  But  the  boy  bid  his 
master  fear  nothing,  offered  himself  to  the  torture, 
and  supported  it  with  an  unshaken  constancy. 

An  inundation  of  barbarians  from  the  north,  at  this 
time,  threatened  Italy.  The  Cimbri,  a  people  whose 
origin  is  uncertain,  but  who  not  long  before  this  in- 
habited the  Cimbrica  Chersonesus  (now  Jutland  and 
Holstein),  had,  in  'confederacy  with  the  Teuton!  their 
neighbours,left  that  country  to  seek  for  new  habitations. 
Plutarch  makes  their  number  amount  to  300,000  fight- 
ing men,  who  were  followed  by  a  yet  greater  number 
of  women  and  children.  At  first  they  fell  upon  the 
Boian  Gauls,  who  inhabited  part  of  the  Hercynian  fo- 
rest (which  part  had  from  them  the  name  of  Bohemia), 
by  whom  being  repulsed,  they  turned  towards  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  penetrating  into  Noricum.  The  consul 

*  According  to  liv.  Epiu  1. 67.  and  JuL  Obteq.  de  Prodig.  103.  the  Teutoni 
did  not  join  the  Cimbri  m  some  yean  after  this :  but  Velleius  Patereulua,  Plu- 
tftfch.  Floras,  Euuopius,  and  Orosius,  speak  of  the  Teutxmi  as  joined  with  the 
Cimbri  in  all  tfieir  wars  with  the  Komans. 
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Papirius,  whom  the  senate  immediately  ordered  into  Ur.  Epit. 
IJlyricum  to  oppose  their  progress,  posted  himself  in  TmAL  as 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  thence  sent  to  ask  why  they  ^JJJ.^l?' 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Norici,  who,  he  said,  were  p-  21^ 
friends  of  the  Romans,  though  in  truth  the  Romans 
had  no  treaty  of  friendship  with  them.  The  Cimbri, 
by  their  ambassadors,  answered,  that  they  respected  the 
Roman  name,  had  no  intention  to  attack  any  nation  in 
alliance  with  Rome,  were  going  to  quit  Noricum,  and 
to  seek  a  settlement  in  countries  where  the  Romans 
had  no  concern.  Papirius,  believing  this  answer  to 
proceed  from  fear,  and  wisely  projecting  to  gain  abun- 
dance of  honour  by  a  stroke  of  perfidy,  furnished  the 
Cimbrian  ambassadors  with  guides,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  conducting  them  back  by  the  best  road,  were 
to  lead  them  by  such  a  roundabout  way,  as  to  give  him 
an  opportunity,  by  taking  a  shorter,  to  surprise  them, 
and  with  his  whole  army  fall  upon  them  at  once.  The 
stratagem'  did  not  succeed ;  the  Cimbri,  though  sur- 
prised, were  not  disconcerted ;  they  drove  the  consul 
out  of  the  field,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden 
tempestuousness  of  the  weather,  would  have  destroyed 
his  whole  army.  The  barbarians  made  no  advantage 
against  the  Romans  of  their  victory ;  but,  for  some 
reason  unknown,  turned  away  to  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii,  where  they  were  probably  joined  by  the  Am- 
brones  (who  are  thought  to  have  been  a  canton  of  the 
Helvetii),  and  from  thence  spread  themselves  over 
Transalpine  Gaul,  carrying  with  them  slaughter  and 
desolation. 

Metellus,  the  other  consul,  made  a  successful  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scordisci. 

And  the  next  year  M.  Livius  Drusus  (who  was  in  jut.  Bpit. 
the  consulship  with  L.  Calpumius  Piso)  forced  them  j.^.  1, 3, 
to  repass  the  Danube,  which  served  ever  after  as  a  ^*^  ^^^ 
barrier  between  them  and  the  Roman  provinces. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

The  ooctttUm  of  the  Jvgurthme  war  ;  its  comrnencement^  progress^  and  condmum. 

Sallust  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Jugurthine  war  for  these  two  reasons, — that  it  was  an 
important  and  bloody  .war,  and  of  great  variety  in  the 
fortune  of  it: — and  that,  during  this  war,  the  first 
stand  was  made  against  the  insolent  pride  of  the  no- 
bility ;  the  commencement  of  a  struggle  maintained 
with  such  party  rage  as  at  length  to  produce  a  civil 
war  and  the  desolation  of  Italy. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  cause  and  origin  of  the 
Numidian  war,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  a  little  back. 
It  has  been  formerly  observed,  that  Masinissa  received 
from  the  Romans  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  in  reward 
of  the  services  he  had  done  them  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians. At  his  death  he  left  three  legitimate  sons,  Mi- 
cipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Manastabal,  who,  without  dividing 
their  father's  kingdom,  shared^  the  government  of  it 
among  them.  The  two  latter  dying,  M icipsa  reigned 
alone.  This  prince  had  two  sons,  Adherbal  the  elder, 
Hiempsal  the  younger.  He  had  also  a  nephew  named 
Jugurtha,  the  son  of  his  brother  Manastabal,  but  whom, 
being  bom  of  a  concubine,  Masinissa  had  left  in  a  pri- 
vate condition.  Micipsa,  however,  took  him  into  his 
own  house,  and  educated  him  with  his  own  sons.  Ju- 
gurtha had  great  natural  talents,  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  excelled  in  strength.  Active  and  industri- 
ous^ hecontinually  exercised  himself  in  riding,throwing 
the  lance,  disputing  the  prize  with  his  companions  in 
the  race,  or  in  hunting  lions  and  other  wild  beasts;  at 
which  sports  he  always  endeavoured  to  be  the^rst,  or 
among  the  foremost,  to  wound  the  beast.  And  though 
he  performed  more  hardy  exploits  than  any  of  his  com- 

^  The  elder  Sdpio  U  sud  to  hvft  made  this  distribution  in  virtue  of  a  powei 
giren  him  by  the  fvbal  will  of  Masiniaea  when  dyii^.    See  book  d.  cfaiqpL  86. 
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p«nion8,  and  was  much  superior  to  them  all  in  his  ex* 
ercises,  yet,  never  boasting  of  his  advantages,  he  was  by 
all  extremely  beloved.  At  first  the  king  of  Numidia 
rejoiced  in  the  good  success  of  his  care,  as  thinking 
Jugurtha  would  be  an  honour  to  the  kingdom.  But 
afterward,  reflecting  on  his  own  great  age,  the  tender 
years  of  his  sons,  the  temptation  of  a  throne,  and  the 
fondness  of  the  Numidians  for  his  nephew,  he  began  to 
fear,  lest  the  daring  and  ambitious  spirit  of  that  prince 
should  meet  with  too  favourable  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play itself.  Under  these  apprehensions  the  king  would 
have  privately  made  away  with  him,  had  he  not  been 
afraid  ofaseditionor  ageneral  rebellion,  as  theprobable 
consequence  of  such  an  act.  Being  at  this  time  to  fur- 
nish the  Romans  with  a  body  of  troops  to  serve  under 
Scipio  at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  he  resolved  to  give 
Jugurtha  the  command  of  them,  entertaining  some 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  him  by  the  chance  of  war;  a 
hope  founded  on  the  forward  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  youth.  But  this  measure,  taken  for  the  destruction 
of  Jugurtha,  turned  to  his  advantage.  By  his  ahH}ty  in 
council,  his  bi*avery  in  fight,  his  strict  obedience  to  or- 
ders, and  his  success  in  every  enterprise,  he  gained  in 
a  short  time  the  esteem  and  love  both  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  and  of  their  genei*al.  There  were  at  that  time 
in  the  army  many  persons,  both  of  the  old  and  new  no- 
bility, with  whom  wealth  was  preferable  to  virtue  and 
honour,  all  furious  party-men,  very  powerful  at  Rome, 
and  more  known  than  esteemed  among  the  confede- 
rates. These  men  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Jugur- 
tha, by  telling  him,  that,  at  the  death  of  Micipsa,  he 
might  easily  make  himself  the  master  of  Numidia; 
that  he  did  not  want  ability  for  such  an  enterprise, 
and  that  at  Rome  all  things  were  venal. 

When  Scipio,  after  the  reduction  of  Numantia,  was 
about  to  send  back  the  auxiliary  troops,  he,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  army,  made  Jugurtha  magnificent 
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presents,  accompanied  with  extraordinarypraises;  and 
then  leading  him  into  his  own  pavilion,  there  admo-^ 
nished  him  privately  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
Roman  people,  rather  by  services  to  the  public,  than 
by  gifts  to  private  men ;  adding,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  purchase  of  a  few  what  be* 
longed  to  many;  that,  if  he  would  continue  in  the 
diligent  exercise  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  he  could 
not  fail  of  acquiring  both  glory  and  a  crown ;""  but 
that  if  he  should  be  so  hasty  to  attain  his  purpose  as 
to  have  recourse  to  bribery,  his  money  would  prove 
his  destruction.  After  this  advice  he  dismissed  him 
with  a  letter  for  Miciipsa  to  the  following  effect: — 

'<  Your  Jugurtha  has  behaved  himself  incomparably 
well  in  the  war  of  Numantia;  to  know  this  will,  I  am 
sure,  give  you  much  joy.  To  me  his  merit  has  made 
him  very  dear:  and  I  shall  use  my  best  endeavours  that 
he  be  equally  so  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  I 
congratulate  you  on  this  occafi^ion  with  the  cordiality 
our  friendship  requires.  Your  nephew  is  indeed  worthy 
of  you,  and  of  his  grandfather  Masinissa." 

Micipsa,  finding  the  reports  he  had  already  heard  of 
his  nephew's  merit  confirmed  by  the  Roman  general, 
and,  perhaps,  now  finding  his  former  scheme  less  prac- 
ticable than  before,  turned  his  thoughts  how  to  gain 
the  affections  of  Jugurtha,  and  to  secure,  for  a  friend 
and  protector  of  his  children,  him,  whom  he  could  not 
destroy  as  an  enemy ;  and  with  this  view  he  adopted 
him,  and,  by  his  will,  left  him  joint  heir  with  his  own 
sons.  And  when,  a  few  years  after,  he  found  himself 
drawing  near  his  end,  he  is  said  to  have  pressed  his 

«  If  we  ddl  to  mind  the  unprecedented  divinioD  which  the  fint  Africanus,  upon 
the  death  of  king  MaftiniasB,  made  of  the  regal  power  among  his  thiee  sons ;  and  if 
we  compare  it  with  the  ditcourse  of  the  Roman  nobles  in  the  camp  to  JugurUia ;  the 
cncouiagement,  which  accompanied  the  more  sage  advice  of  the  second  Africanus 
to  the  youth,  to  hope  a  crown;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  senate,  in  re- 
laUon  to  the  afiaits  of  Numidia,  after  the  death  of  Micipsa  and  Jugurtha*8  usurpa- 
tion  of  the  kingdom ;  may  we  not  from  the  whole,  without  too  great  refinement, 
conclude,  that  the  Rinnans  had,  at  least  from  the  demise  of  Masinissa,  if  not  long 
hefore,  formed  the  design  of  taking  Numidia  into  their  own  possession? 
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nephew,  in  a  very  pathetic  manner,  to  be  friendly  to 
his  sons,  and  to  have  exhorted  his  sons  to  imitate  the 
virtues  of  his  nephew,  their  adopted  brother,  telling 
them  what  a  reproach  it  would  be  to  them,  if  it  should 
appear  to  the  world  that  their  father  had  been  more 
happy  in  adopting,  than  in  begetting  sons. 

The  old  king  died,  and,  when  the  funeral  was  over, 
the  three  princes  met  to  consult  about  their  affairs.  At 
this  meeting,  Hiempsal,  the  younger  of  the  legitimate 
sons,  a  youth  of  high  spirit,  seated  himself  on  Adher- 
bal's  right  hand,  that  Jugurtha,  whom  he  had  always 
despised  for  his  meanbirth,might  not  be  in  the  middle, 
the  place  of  honour  among  the  Numidians;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  brother  to  remove  to  the  left 
of  Jugurtha.  And  when  Jugurtha  proposed  the  re- 
pealing all  the  acts  and  edicts  made  by  Micipsa  in  the 
five  last  years  of  his  reign,  because  the  king  was  then 
old,  and  his  intellects  impaired,  Hiempsal  briskly  an* 
swered,  ''By  all  means;  lam  entirely  of  your  opinion; 
for  within  the  three  last  years  you  were  adopted  into 
the  family."  Words,  which  sunk  deeper  into  the  mind 
of  Jugurtha  than  any  one  at  that  time  imagined.  His 
whole  study  from  that  moment  was  how  to  accomplish 
a  speedy  revenge. 

According  to  Sallust,  Jugurtha  compassed  his  de- 
sign by  corrupting  the  host,  with  whom  Hiempsal  had 
tdken  up  a  temporary  residence.  This  traitor  ad- 
mitted by  night  into  the  house  a  party  of  soldiers, 
who  having  found  Hiempsal  in  a  loft,  where  he  had 
hid  himself  upon  the  first  alarm,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
carried  it  to  their  master.*  Upon  the  news  of  this  base 
murder,  the  Numidians  divided  themselves  into  two 
parties:  the  greater  number  declared  for  Adherbal; 
but  all  the  best  soldiers  adhered  to  Jugurtha.     The 

'  If  we  beliere  tbe  epiunne  of  Uvy,  Hkmpsd  was  ▼anquuh«d  and  dun  ID  biUtle 
bj  Jugurtha. 
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latter  soon  appeared  in  the  field,  and  took  some  towns 
by  force ;  others  voluntarily  submitted  to  him ;  and 
he  pushed  for  the  entire  monarchy  of  Numidia. 

Adherbal,  though  he  had  despatched  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  and  his  own  situation,  yet  depending  upon 
his  superiority  in  number,  ventured  a  battle  with  the 
enemy.  Being  vanquished,  he  fled  into  the  Roman 
province,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Rome. 

Jugurtha,  now  master  of  all  Numidia,  and  having 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  what  he  had  done,  began  to  dread 
lest  the  Romans  should  take  up  the  quarrel  of  his  rival. 
His  only  hope  of  being  screened  from  their  resentment 
was  in  his  own  treasures,  and  the  covetousness  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  He  despatched  ambassadors  therefore 
in  all  haste  to  Rome,  with  immense  sums  of  money,  and 
with  orders,  first,  by  most  ample  presents,  to  secure  his 
old  friends,  then  to  acquire  new;  and  lastly,  to  buy  all 
who  were  to  be  bought.  The  ambassadors  executed 
their  commission  with  unwearied  diligence ;  and  such  a 
change,  says  Sallust,  ensued,  that  Jugurtha,  from  being 
hated  and  detested,  became  a  great  favourite  of  the 
nobility,  insomuch  that  some,  engaged  by  hope,  others 
gained  by  actual  bribes,  made  themselves  solicitors  to 
the  rest  of  the  senate,  that  no  severe  decree  might  pass 
against  the  king.  When  the  ambassadors  thought 
themselves  sufficiently  secure  of  theu'  point,  the  senate 
gave  audience  to  both  parties.  Adherbal  is  said  to  have 
made  a  long  speech,  wherein  he  displayed  the  uncom- 
mon kindness  which  his  father  Micipsa  had  shown  to 
Jugurtha,  from  his  very  infancy  to  the  time  when  he 
adopted  him ;  the  extreme  baseness  of  the  latter,  whom 
no  obligations  could  engage  to  gratitude.  He  repeatedly 
expressed  a  concern  that  he  should  be  troublesome  to 
the  senate  before  he  had  merited  their  favour  by  any 
sei-vice,  yet  he  hoped  that  the  remembrance  of  Masi- 
nissa's  services,  and  constant  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the 
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Roman  name,  would  be  sufficient  to  procure,  from  the 
Roman^nate  and  people,  a  protection  for  hia  grandson. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  done  speaking,  Jugurtha's 
ambassadors,  relying  more  on  the  force  of  their  pre- 
sents than  the  justice  of  their  cause,  returned  a  short 
answer;  that  Hiempsal  had  been  slain  by  the  Numi- 
dians  for  his  cruelty;  that  Adherbal  had  been  the 
aggressor  in  the  late  war;  that  because,  being  van- 
quished, he  could  not  do  the  injury  intended,  he  now 
-complained;  and  that  as  to  Jugurtha,  he  earnestly  re- 
quested of  the  senate  not  to  think  that  he  was  a  different 
man  from  him  they  had  known  at  Numantia,  nor  give 
less  credit  to  his  actions  than  to  his  enemy's  words. 

This  said,  Adherbal  and  the  ambassadors  withdrew, 
^nd  the  senate  went  upon  the  affair.  Not  only  all  those 
of  the  fathers  whom  Jugurtha  had  corrupted,  but  those 
who  were  under  their  influence,  treated  with  scorn 
whatever  had  been  alleged  by  Adherbal,  extolled,  in  the 
highest  strains  of  praise,  the  virtue  of  the  king,  pleaded 
for  him,  solicited  for  him,  and,  in  short,  expressed  as 
4BQuch  zeal  for  the  justification  of  his  infamous  actions^ 
.as  if  their  own  honour  had  been  in  questi<Hi.  Some  few 
-there  were,  who,  preferring  justice  and  good  conscience 
to  money,  declared  for  succouring  Adherbal,  and  se- 
verely revenging  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The  m«i 
who  spoke  the  most  warmly  for  this  measure,  but  not 
from  any  loveofvirtueor  justice,  was  ^miliusScaurus,* 
a  person  of  high  birth,  of  active  s^nrit,  factious,  greedy 
of  power,  honours,  and  riches,  but  very  skilful  in  con- 
cealing his  vices.  He  obsemftg  in  how  open  and 
-shameless  a  manner  the  king's  money  was  distributed 
among  the  senatora,  and  apprehending  lest  such  prosti- 
tute venality  should  rouse  the  popular  indignation,  laid_ 
arestraint,forthe  present>on  his  habitual  covetousness. 

The  party,  however,  which  favoured  Jugurtha,  pre- 

«  He  was  afterward  consul  and  prince  of  the  senate,  as  we  have  observed,  in 
.«M  year  03& 
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vailed ;  and  it  was  voted  that  ten  commissioners  should 
be  sent  into  Africa,  to  divide  Numidia  between  the  two 
rivals.  At  the  head  of  these  commissioners  was  L.  Opi- 
mius,  a  person  of  great  distinction/ and  at  that  time  of 
great  weight  in  the  senate,  because  he  had  so  cruelly 
executed  the  revenge  of  the  nobles  upon  C.  Gracchus 
and  the  commons.  Though  Opimius  had  been  bought 
by  Jugurtha,  and  had  appeared  his  friend  at  Rome, 
yet,  when  that  senator  landed  in  Africa  with  the  other 
commissioners,  he  was  received  with  wonderful  cere- 
mony by  the  Numidian ;  who,  presently  after,  by  rich 
presents  in  private,  and  a  promise  of  richer,  gained  him 
so  effectually,  that  he  preferred  the  interest  of  the 
king^s  ambition  to  his  own  reputation,  honour,  and 
every  other  concern.  The  greater  part  of  his  col- 
leagues were  likewise  gained  to  the  king  by  the  same 
means;  so  that,  in  the  division  of  Numidia,  the  most 
populous  and  most  fertile  provinces,  which  are  those 
bordering  upon  Mauritania,  were  assigned  to  Ju- 
gurtha.  AdherbaPs  share  had  a  better  appearance, 
as  being  better  provided  with  harbours,  and  fine  build- 
ings, but  in  reality,  had  more  of  show  than  of  strength. 
Jugurtha  perceiving,  by  this  new  partition  of  Nu- 
midia, that  his  crimes,  instead  of  being  punished,  were 
rewarded  by  the  Roman  deputies,  became  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  his  friends  at  Numantia 
told  him,  that  all  things  were  venal  at  Rome;  and 
being  likewise  animated  by  the  promises  of  those  whom 
he  had  just  loaded  with  presents,  he  boldly  resolved 
to  possess  himself  of  the  territory  allotted  to  Adherbal. 
With  this  view,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  he  madS 
incursions  upon  his  frontiers,  carrying  thence  abun- 
dance of  captives,  cattle,  and  other  booty,  into  his  own 
dominions.  He  supposed  that  Adherbal  would  resent 
and  revenge  the  injury,  and,  by  making  reprisals,  fur- 
nish him  with  some  shadow  of  pretence  to  commence 
a  war  in  form.     But  Adherbal,  being  a  weak  and 
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spiritless  prince»  conscious  of  his  inferiority  to  his  bro^ 
ther»  not  only  in  troops,  but  in  the  art  of  war,  and  de« 
pending  more  upon  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  than 
upon  his  Numidian  subjects,  sent  deputies  to  Jugurths 
to  complain  of  his  depredations;  and,  though  he  rC"* 
ceived  an  insulting  answer,  he  chose  to  bear  everything 
rather  than  to  expose  himself  to  an  open  war.  Jugurtha 
finding  that  he  could  not  provoke  Adherbal  to  have 
recourse  to  arnls,  and  being  eager  to  attain  his  purpose^ 
threw  off  all  disguise,  and  with  a  numerous  and  regular 
army  invaded  his  neighbour's  kingdom,  with  a  manifest 
purpose  to  make  a  conquest  of  it.  Adherbal  had  now 
DO  other  choice,  but  either  to  abandon  his  kingdom  a 
second  time,  or  attempt  to  defend  it  with  the  sword. 
He  chose  the  latter.  The  armies  of  the  two  kings  ad* 
vanced  to  meet  each  other,  and  both  encamped  near 
Cirta»  Jugurtha,  the  night  following,  surprised  the 
camp  of  his  enemy,  and  forced  it.  Adherbal,  with  a 
few  horse,  fled  to  Cirta,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
considerable  number  of  Romans  then  in  the  town,  who 
defended  the  walls  against  the  pursuers,  the  same  day 
had  seen  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  war  between 
the  two  kings. 

Jugurtha  laid  close  siege  to  the  place,  employing  his 
utmost  efforts  to  take  it  before  any  message  should  ar«* 
rive  from  Rome:  for  he  had  learnt  that  the  distressed 
king  had  sent  ambassadors  thither  before  thelate  battle*. 
The  senate  having  advice  that  the  kings  were  at  war, 
despatchedthreeyoung  Romans  to  signify  to  both,  that 
it  was  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome  they  should  desist  from  the  war,  and  have  re«' 
course  to  reason,  instead  of  arms,  for  terminating  their 
differences.  These  ambassadors  made  the  more  expe* 
dition,  because,  while  they  were  preparing  for  their  de- 
parture, a  report  arrived  (though  not  much  credited)  of 
thebattle,  and  of  the  siege  of  Cirta.  When,  after  their 
arrival,  they  had  declared  theircommission  to  Jugurtha, 
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he  answered  to  this  efFect,  that  there  was  nothing  he  so 
perfectly  revered  as  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate 
—that  from  his  earliest  youth  he  had  always  endea-^ 
Youred  to  behave  himself  so  as  to  merit  the  approbation 
of  every  good  man — ^that  it  was  by  a  virtuous,  not  a 
vicious  conduct,  he  had  gained  the  favour  of  that  great 
man,  P.  Scipio— that  Micipsa,  for  the  same  reason, 
and  not  for  want  of  sons,  had  adopted  him — that  the 
more  praiseworthy  his  course  of  life  had  been,  the  less 
patiently  was  he  able  to  bear  with  insults  and  injuries 
— 4hat  Adherbal  had  insidiously  attempted  his  life; 
and  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  only  taken  measures  ta 
preserve  himself — that  the  Roman  people  would  not 
do  justly,  if  they  had  forbade  him  to  defend  what  was 
his  right  by  the  law  of  nations;  and  he  concluded  with 
saying,  that  he  would  shortly  send  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  to  satisfy  the  senate  in  every  particular. 

With  this  answer,  and  without  having  been  per^ 
mitted  to  see  Adherbal,  the  ambassadors  returned  to 
Italy,  while  Jugurtha  renewed  his  attacks  on  the 
place  with  fresh  vigour. 

Adherbal,  after  fivemonths'  siege,driven  to  extremity 
by  famine,  engaged  two  of  his  followers  to  attempt 
making  their  way  through  the  enemy^s  quarters  to  the 
next  seaport,  and  thence  to  Rome,  with  a  letter  from 
him  to  tJie  senate.  His  messengers  had  the  fortune  to 
succeed ;  they  arrived  at  Rome,  and  delivered  theletter. 
It  contained  a  moving  complaint  of  Jugurtha's  unjust 
violence,  and  more  cruel  intentions.  In  the  most 
pressing  terms,  he  begged  of  the  fathers,  not  that  they 
would  restore  him  to  his  kingdom  (they  might  give 
that  to  whom  they  pleased;  it  was  theirs):  not  that 
they  would  preserve  him  from  death:  but  only  that 
they  would  save  him  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Jugurtha,  the  most  cruel  of  men,  and  who  would  not 
&il  to  tear  away  his  life  by  the  most  exquisite  tortures. 

Some  of  the  fathers  were  of  opinion,  that  they  ought. 
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with  all  possible  expedition,  to  send  an  army  into 
Africa;  and  in  the  meantime  come  to  a  resolution 
concerning  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on 
Jugurtha,  for  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
senate.  His  friends,  however,  bestirred  themselves  so 
effectually  in  his  behalf,  that  they  hindered  this  ad- 
vice from  being  followed.  All  that  the  favourers  of 
Adherbal  could  obtain  was,  that  new  commissioners^ 
men  of  dignity  and  weight  in  the  republic,  should  be 
aent  into  Africa  to  decide  the  differences  between  the 
two  kings.  At  the  head  of  these  commissioners  was 
^milius  Scaurus,  now  prince  of  the  senate.  They  set 
sail  three  days  after  their  being  named ;  and,  landing 
at  Utica,  sent  orders  to  Jugurtha  to  repair  to  them 
immediately,  they  having  a  message  to  him  from  the 
senate.  The  king  was  much  disconcerted  to  find  that 
men  of  such  high  rank  and  distinction  were  come  to 
oppose  his  designs.  But  though  he  feared  the  resent- 
ment of  the  senate,  should  he  disobey  their  orders, 
yet,  urged  by  the  eager  desire  he  had  to  accomplish 
his  grand  design,  he  made  a  general  assault,  in  hopes 
to  carry  the  place  at  once,  destroy  his  rival,  and  sd 
leave  nothing  to  be  adjusted  between  them  by  the 
commissioners.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  and  fearing 
to  provoke  Scaurus,  whom  he  chiefly  dreaded,  by  any 
farther  delay,  he  repaired  to  the  commissioners,  at<» 
teiided  by  a  few  of  his  cavalry,  leaving  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  to  continue  the  siege.  Many  useless 
conferences  were  held;  terrible  menaces  were  sounded 
by  the  commissioners,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  fcfr 
his  not  having  raised  the  siege.  The  Numidian  heard 
them  with  much  respect,  hut  a  total  disregard  as  td 
any  change  of  his  measures.  He  trusted,  doidbtless, 
to  his  money;  and  Scaurus  and  his  coUeagnes  were 
not  ashamed  to  return  to  Rome  without  having  ob- 
tained any  thing  in  favour  of  Adherbal. 

When  the  ill  success  of  this  commission  was  once 
known  at  Cirta,  the  Italians,  by  whose  steady  courage 
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the  town  had  been  chiefly  defended,  and  who  hoped 
they  should  be  spared  out  of  respect  to  Rome,  advised 
Adherbal  to  surrender  himself  and  the  city  to  Jn- 
gurtha,  to  covenant  only  for  his  life,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  senate.  The  unhappy  prince,  knowing 
that  it  was  in  their  power  to  force  him  to  a  com- 
pliance, followed  their  advice.  Jugurtha,  admitted 
into  the  place,  discharged  his  first  fury  upon  Adherbal» 
whom  he  put  to  death  by  torture;  and  then  massacred 
all  whom  he  found  in  arms^  whether  Numidians  or 
strangers. 

Notwithstanding  this  new  murder,  with  all  its  ag- 
gravating circumstances,  Jugurtha  did  not  want  ad- 
vocates, who,  when  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
senate,  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the  crime,  and  lessen 
the  horror  of  it  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  at  first  it: 
had  extremely  shocked:  and  so  assiduous  were  these 
pensioners  of  the  king  in  his  defence,  that  if  C.  Mem- 
mius,  tribune  of  the  people  elect,  a  man  of  spirit,  and 
a  declared  enemy  to  the  usurped  power  of  the  nobles, 
had  not  fully  apprised  the  Roman  people,  that  a  few 
leading  men  of  a  faction  were  bent  upon  screening 
Jugurtha  from  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  the 
affiiir  had  been  entirely  dropped;  such  a  mighty  in-* 
fluence  had  the  gold  of  Jugurtha  upon  the  minds  of 
the  venerable  fathers. 

But  when  the  senate,  conscious  of  their  own  guilt, 
began  in  earnest  to  fear  the  people's  resentment,  they 
B.S.&10.  (in  conformity  to  the  Sempronian  law)  decreed  that 
the  provinces  of  the  consuls  elect  should  be  Italy  and 
Numidia.  Numidia  fell  to  L.  Capumius  Bestia,  Italy 
to  P.  Scipio  Nasica.  Soon  afler  an  army  was  enrolled 
for  the  expedition  into  Africa,  and  all  the  funds  de^ 
creed  for  its  support. 

^  Jugurtha  receiving  advice,  that,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation, the  Romans  were  determined  to  commence 
8  war  against  him,  despatched  his  son  and  two  of  his 
most  trusty  friends  to  the  senate,  with  private  orders 
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(like  those  which  he  had  formerly  given  to  his  am- 
bassadors on  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Hiempsal)  to 
buy  every  man  that  was  to  be  purchased.  But  when 
these  drew  near  to  Rome,  Bestia  moved  to  know  the 
pleasure  of  the  senate,  whether  they  should  be  ad* 
mitted  within  the  walls,  or  not.  Whereupon  it  was 
decreed,  that  unless  they  were  come  to  surrender  both 
the  king  and  his  kingdom,  they  should  leave  Italy  in 
ten  days.  The  consul  signified  to  them  this  resolu* 
tion,  and  they  returned  to  Numidia.  • 

Bestia,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  completed  his 
troops,  chose  for  his  lieutenants  men  eminent  by  their 
quality,  and  no  less  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  in* 
trigues  (among  whom  was  Scaurus,  before  mentioned), 
under  the  shelter  of  whose  authority  he  flattered  him- 
self he  might,  with  impunity,  do  whatever  his  passions 
ahoiild  dictate.  The  consul  was  a  brave  man,  patient 
of  fatigues,  a  vigilant  and  able  general;  but  these  ex.* 
cellent  qualities  were  rendered  fruitless  by  a  sordid 
avarice;  so  that,  though,  upon  his  first  entering  into 
Numidia,  he  acted  with  vigour,  yet  Jugurtha  being  in* 
formed  of  his  ruling  pas^on,  very  soon  made  court  to  it 
with  success.  Scaurus  entered  into  the  infamous  traffic; 
and  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  corrupted 
by  Jugurtha's  gold.  The  king,  at  first,  had  hoped  no 
more  than  to  purchase  a  suspension  of  the  war,  while 
he  might  carry  on  his  intrigues  at  Rome ;  but  when  he 
learned  from  his  agents  that  they  had  entirely  gained 
Scaurus,  he  presently  entertained  the  flattering  project 
of  concluding  a  peace,  in  person,  with  these  worthy 
generals.  But  before  he  rep^red  to  the  consul,  he 
took  care  to  have  a  hostage  for  his  security.  Sextus, 
the  qussstor,  was  despatched  to  Vacca,  a  town  belonging 
to  Jugurtha,  under  pretence  of  receiving  a  quantity 
pf  corn  which  Calpurnius  had  publicly  ordered  the 
king's  deputies  to  provide,  there  being  now  a  truce 
in  order  to  the  king's  surrendry  in  form. 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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When  Jugurtha  was  come  to  the  Roman  camp,  Cal« 
purnius,  to  blind  the  public,  assembled  his  council, 
where  the  king,  after  making  a  short  apology  for  his 
conduct,  offered  to  surrender  himself  and  his  kingdom 
to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  The  particular  con- 
ditions were  adjusted  in  private  with  Calpumius  and 
Scaurus ;  and,  the  next  day,  the  king's  surrendry  was 
formally  accepted  by  the  council,  as  if  the  terms  had 
been  regularly  debated,  and  unanimously  approved; 
and,  ilk  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  council,  thirty 
elephants,  some  cattle,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
horses,,  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  were  delivered  up 
to  the  quaestor.  The  peace  thus  concluded,  the  consul, 
leaving  his  army  behind  him,  returned  home  to  pre^? 
side  in  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  magistrates. 

When  the  transactions  in  Africa,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  carried  on,  were  publicly  known 
at  Rome,  they  became  the  matter  of  common  conversa* 
lion  in  all  companies,  and  were  every  where  spoken 
of  by  the  people  with  detestation.  The  senate  knew 
not  what  resolution  to  take,  whether  to  disavow  or 
ratify  the  shameful  treaty  made  by  their  consul.  What 
chiefly  hindered  them  from  breaking  it  was  the  g^eat 
influence  of  Scaurus,  said  to  have  been  the  adviser  and 
associate  of  Bestia  in  the  late  transactions.  The  anger 
and  indignation  of  the  tribune  Memmius,  before  spoken 
of,  brought  them  to  a  determination.  Having  called  the 
people  together,  he  upbraided  them  with  their  servile 
patience  under  oppression  from  the  nobles ;  withhaving 
infamously  suffered  their  protectors  and  defenders  to 
perish  undefended  and  unrevenged;  and  with  fearingt 
even  now,  those  whom  they  ought  to  make  tremble, 
and  whom  they  saw  lying  at  their  mercy.  "  I  mean 
not  to  excite  you  to  arms  in  order  to  do  yourselves  jus- 
tice, a  method  our  forefathers  had  frequent  recourse  to ; 
there  is  no  need  of  violence,  none  of  seeeding;  the  op- 
pressors have  taken  inMible  measures  for  their  own 
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^stniction.  When  they  had  cut  ofFT.  Gracchus,  whom 
they  charged  with  aiming  at  the  sovereignty,  terrible 
were  the  prosecutions  against  the  people  of  Rome. 
After  they  had  slain  C.  Gracchus  and  M.  Fulvius,  they 
put  great  numbers  of  the  plebeians  to  death  in  prison; 
nor  were  they  induced  to  end  those  violent  proceedings 
by  any  regard  which  they  had  to  the  laws,  but  by  their 
own  caprice.  Well ;  let  the  attempt  to  restore  to  the 
commons  their  rights  pass  for  a  design  to  seize  the 
government;  be  it,  that  it  was  lawful,  even  by 'spilling 
the  blood  of  Roman  citizens,  to  revenge  an  offence 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  revenged.  Let  us  grant 
these  things.  But  have  you  not  seen  with  indignation^ 
though  you  winked  at  it,  and  said  nothing,  the  public 
treasury  robbed,  kings  and  republics  paying  taxes  to  a 
tew  of  the  nobility,  who  engrossed  to  themselves  all  the 
honours  and  all  the  riches  of  the  state?  Nor  were  they 
content  to  commit  these  iniquities  with  impunity;  but 
at  length  our  laws,  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people,  all 
things  divine  and  human,  were  betrayed  by  them  to  a 
foreign  enemy.  Nor  do  the  guilty  feel  any  shame  or 
sorrow  for  what  they  have  done ;  they  stalk  magnificent 
before  your  eyes,  boasting  of  their  sacerdotal  and  con^- 
snlar  dignities,  and  some,  of  their  triumphs;  as  if  they 
reallyprized  these  things  for  the  honour,  not  the  lucre, 
which  they  brought.  Slaves,  purchased  with  money, 
obey  not  the  unjust  commands  of  their  masters;  and 
will  you,  Romans,  who  are  bom  to  empire,  tamely  en- 
dure to  be  enslaved?  But  who  are  they  that  have  thus 
possessed  themselves  of  the  commonwealth?  The  most 
flagitious  of  men,  with  hands  imbrued  in  Mood,  in-^ 
satiably  covetous,  men  of  matchless  wickedness  and 
matchless  arrogance,  who  make  a  traffic  of  faith,  honour, 
religion,  disregardingalldistinctionofrightand  wrong. 
Some  have  provided  for  their  own  safety  by  murdering 
yourtribunes,  others  by  unjust  prosecutions,  the  greater 
part  by  massacres  of  the  commons ;  and  thus,  the  more 
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loaded  any  man  is  with  crimes,  the  more  secure  he  is 
from  punishment.  Yet,  instead  of  fearing  you,  after 
so  many  crimes,  they  take  advantage  of  your  want  of 
spirit  to  make  you  fear  them.  As  they  have  all  the 
same  objects  of  hate,  desire,  and  fear,  they  are  thence 
united.  And  this  union  among  good  men  is  friendship ; 
among  bad  men,  faction. — But  will  not  you  exert  your 
endeavours  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  these  men,  and  to 
maintain  that  liberty  which  your  forefathers  procured  to 
themselves  by  their  virtue,  and  delivered  down  to  you? 
You  will  ask  me,  perhaps,  what  measures  I  would  ad-* 
vise?  My  answer  is,  I  would  have  you  prosecute  the 
betrayers  of  the  republic;  not  in  the  way  of  vengeful 
violence,  not  by  acts  of  power,  but  by  the  method  of 
legal  process,  and  by  the  evidence  of  Jugurtha,  who,  if 
he  has  in  good  earnest  made  a  surrendry  of  himself  and 
his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people,  will  be  obedient  to 
your  orders.  If  he  slight  them,  you  may  thereby  judge 
what  sort  of  peace  and  surrendry  that  is,  by  virtue  of 
which  Jugurtha  reaps  impunity  for  his  crimes,  a  few 
great  men  immense  riches,  and  the  republic  nothing 
but  loss  and  disgrace.  But  perhaps  you  are  not  yet 
weary  of  their  domination,  and,  rather  than  do  as  I  ad- 
vise, choose  to  have  kingdoms,  provinces,  laws,  rights^ 
tribunals,  war  and  peace,  in  short,  every  thing  divine 
and  human,  depend  on  the  will  of  a  few  men ;  while 
you,  the  Roman  people,  victorious  over  all  your  enemies 
abroad,  and  giving  laws  to  other  nations,  are  content 
with  barely  living  and  breathing.  For  who  among  you 
has  had  the  resolution  to  refuse  the  yoke  of  servitude? 
But,  though  I  think  it  very  dishonourable  to  have  suf- 
fered an  inju  ry  without  revenging  it,  I  could  well  enough 
bear  that  you  should  pardon  these  guilty  men,  because 
they  are  your  fellow-citizens,  if  it  were  not  that  your 
mercy  to  them  would  be  destruction  to  yourselves;  for 
so  obstinately  bent  are  they  upon  evil,  that  they  would 
think  it  nothing  to  have  escaped  punishment  for  the 
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mischief  they  have  done,  unless  they  might  thence  he 
authorized  to  continue  their  wicked  courses;  and  you 
will  find  yourselves  under  a  necessity  of  submitting  to 
perpetual  servitude,  or  of  defending  your  liberty  by 
force  of  arms. — 

**  I  advise  you,  therefore,  once  more,  and  exhort 
you,  not  to  let  so  great  iniquity  escape  unpunished* 
The  matter  in  question,  at  present,  is,  not  any  em- 
bezzlement of  the  public  money,  any  oppression  of  our 
allies  by  extortion;  those  crimes,  though  of  a  very 
heinous  nature,  are  grown  so  customary  as  to  be  over- 
looked. The  authority  of  the  senate,  the  empire  of 
the  Roman  people,  the  commonwealth  itself,  has  been 
set  to  sale  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  unless  strict 
inquiry  be  made  into  this  misconduct,  and  the  guilty 
be  punished,  what  remains  for  us  but  to  live  in  bond- 
age under  their  tyranny?  For  to  do  with  impunity 
whatever  a  man  pleases,  is  to  be  a  king. 

**  After  all,  my  intention,  Romans,  is  not  to  raise 
in  your  minds  a  wish  that  your  fellow-citizens  may  be 
found  guilty  rather  than  innocent,  but  only  to  exhort 
you  not  to  pardon  the  guilty  to  the  ruin  of  the  inno- 
cent. Consider,  that,  in  the  affiiir  of  government,  it 
is  not  of  so  ill  consequence  to  forget  a  benefit  done 
to  the  public  as  to  forget  an  injury.  A  good  man,  if 
he  be  neglected,  will  only  be  the  less  active  in  doing 
good ;  but  a  bad  man  more  active  in  doing  evil.  Be- 
sides, if  the  state  suffers  no  injury  from  bad  men,  it 
seldom  wants  any  assistance  from  the  good/' 

Memmius,  by  frequently  haranguing  the  people  in 
this  strain,  persuaded  them  to  send  L.  Cassius  (at  this 
time  praetor)  into  Africa,  to  bring  Jugurtha  thence  to 
Rome,  upon  the  public  faith;  that,  by  the  evidence  of 
the  king  himself,  Scaurus,  and  the  rest,  who  were  ac- 
cused of  taking  the  king's  money,  might  be  convicted. 

While  these  things  were  doing  at  Rome,  those  who 
were  lefl  by  Bestia  to  command  the  aimy  in  Numidia, 
following  the  example  oftheir  general,  became  guilty 
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of  the  most  scandalous  practices.  Some,  corrupted  by 
Jugurtha  s  gold,  restored  to  him  his  elephants;  others 
sold  him  his  deserters ;  others  again  plundered  coun>- 
tries  with  which  the  Romans  were  not  at  war.  To 
so  excessive  a  degree  had  a  spirit  of  covetousness  pre- 
vailed, and,  like  a  plague,  infected  them  all ! 

Cassius  had  not  much  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
king  to  make  trial  of  the  clemency  of  the  Roman 
people,  rather  than  of  their  power;  and  the  prastor's 
character  of  integrity  was  such,  that,  having  privately 
engaged  his  own  faith  for  Jugurtha's  safe  return,  this 
prince  considered  it  as  a  security  equal  to  that  of  the 
public  faith. 

The  Numidian,  when  he  came  to  Rome  with  Cas- 
sius, appeared  not  in  the  magnificence  of  a  king,  but 
in  the  garb  and  with  the  behaviour  of  a  person  in  dis- 
tress. Memmius  assembled  the  people.  Their  rage 
against  Jugurtha  was  such,  that  some  of  them  were  for 
laying  him  in  irons,  others  for  putting  him  to  death 
without  delay,  unless  he  discovered  his  associates  in 
wickedness.  Yet  the  tribune,  more  studious  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people  than  to  gratify 
their  anger,  declared,  that,  for  himself,  he  would  have 
no  part  in  violating  the  public  faith.  After  which, 
having  ordered  silence,  and  Jugurtha  being  brought 
forth,  the  tribune  rehearsed  all  his  foul  deeds  in  Nu- 
midia,  and  (by  his  agents)  at  Rome,  giving  him  to 
understand,  that,  though  the  Roman  people  knew  by 
whose  advice  and  assistance  he  had  perpetrated  all 
his  crimes  against  that  father  who  adopted  him,  and 
against  the  two  sons  of  that  father,  yet  they  were 
desirous  to  have  a  more  distinct  infonnation  from 
himself;  which  information,  if  he  faithfully  gave,  he 
might  hope  much  from  the  honour  and  clemency  of 
the  Roman  people;  but  if  he  suppressed  the  trutli, 
he  would  not  thereby  save  his  accomplices,  but  ruin 
himself  and  all  his  hopes.  When  Memmius  had  ended 
these  words,  and  the  assembly  were  all  attention  to 
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hear  what  the  king  would  answer,  BcBbiu8»  another  of 
the  tribunes,  instantly  called  out,  forbidding  the  king 
to  speak.  The  multitude  expressed  their  indigna- 
tion by  clamour,  menacing  looks  and  gestures,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  ways  by  which  violent  anger  is  used  to 
express  itself,  in  order  to  deter  him  from  his  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  had  received  an  ample  bribe,  im- 
pudence carried  it.  The  people,  thus  fooled,  broke  up 
the  assembly,  and  separated.  There  was  at  this  time 
at  Rome  a  certain  Numidian,  named  Massiva,  the  son 
of  Gulussa,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  who,  upon  the 
^urrendry  of  Cirta,  and  the  murder  of  Adherbal,  had 
£ed  from  Africa,  because  he  had  been  against  Jur 
gurtha  in  that  quarrel.  Sp.  Albinus,  who,  with  Q.  Ymroi 
Minucius  Rufus,  succeeded  Bestia  in  the  consulship,  ^S^^ 
and  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Numidia  had  ^'^•^^- 
fallen  by  lot,  persuaded  Massiva  to  sue  the  senate  for  S42d  eon. 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  since  he  was  descended  from  *  ^ 
Masinissa,  and  since  Jugurtba,  by  his  atrocious  deeds, 
had  made  himself  both  feared  and  detested.  Massiva, 
readily  listening  to  the  advice,  made  and  pressed  his 
Buit  to  the  senate.  Jugurtba,  finding  his  friends  begin 
to  fail  him,  some  of  them  being  restrained  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  others  by  the  ill  repute  they  were 
already  in,  and  the  fear  of  increasing  their  infamy, 
ordered  Bomilcar,  his  most  intimate  and  most  trusty 
confidant,  to  hire  assassins  to  take  off  Massiva,  secretly 
if  possible ;  if  not,  in  any  way  that  it  could  be  done. 
The  confidant  quickly  found  persons  qualified  for  such 
work :  these  informed  themselves  of  all  Massiva's  daily 
motions  and  haunts;  and,  when  the  business  could 
be  no  longer  deferred,  one  of  the  ruffians,  who  had 
waylaid  him,  did  it  effectually,  but  with  so  little 
caution,  that  he  was  seized  in  the  very  fact;  and  being 
urged  by  many,  and  especially  by  the  consul  Albinus, 
confessed  who  had  employed  him.  Bomilcar  was  ar- 
raigned for  the  murder,  but  more  agreeably  to  natural 
justice  than  to  the  law  of  nations,  he  beifig  one  of 
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Year  of  JugufthaV  fctinue,  who  had  come  to  Rome  upon  the 
643.  public  faith.  Jugurtha,  though  manifestly  guilty  of 
^•^'^^'  the  murder,  spared  no  pains  to  bear  down  the  truths 
a^con-  i|;iii  he  perceived  that  the  odium  of  the  fact  was  not 
to  be  stifled  by  favour  or  money;  and  then,  though 
he  had  engaged  fifty  of  his  friends  to  be  sureties  for 
Bomilcar*s  appearance,  yet,  being  more  concerned  for 
the  preservation  of  his  kingdom  than  the  safety  of  the 
sureties,  and  fearing  lest  the  rest  of  his  subjects  would 
not  dare  to  obey  him,  if  Bomilcar,  for  his  obedience, 
should  be  punished,  he  sent  him  off  privately  into 
Numidia.  And,  in  a  few  days  after,  he  himself  de- 
parted, being  ordered  by  the  senate  to  leave  Italy. 
It  is  reported  of  him,  that  when  he  was  got  out  of 
Some,  he  frequently  looked  back  upon  the  city  with- 
out saying  a  word ;  but  at  length  broke  out — **  O 
venal  city,  ripe  for  destruction,  and  ready  to  sell  thy- 
self, whenever  there  shall  be  found  a  purchaser  !** 

And  now  the  consul  Albinus,  with  the  utmost  di- 
ligence, prepared  all  necessaries  for  the  army,  and 
soon  appeared  there  himself,  eagerly  bent  on  putting 
a  speedy  issue  to  the  war,  either  by  treaty  or  victory, 
before  the  new  elections,  which  were  not  far  off,  could 
give  him  a  successor.  On  the  other  hand,  Jugurtha 
endeavoured  by  all  means  to  gain  time.  One  while, 
he  would  promise  to  surrender  himself;  and,  presently 
after,  pretend  distrust;  now,  he  would  retire  before 
the  Romans,  and  then,  in  his  turn,  press  hard  upon 
them,  that  he  might  not  discourage  his  own  men.  The 
war  being  thus  protracted  till  near  the  time  for  the 
election  of  consuls,  Albinus  left;  his  brother  Aulus, 
in  quality  of  propraetor,  to  command  the  army,  and 
returned  to  Rome,  without  having  done  any  thing 
either  in  the  way  of  arms,  or  by  negotiation ;  which 
made  many  conjecture  that  he  had  secret  intelligence 
with  the  king;  for  they  could  not  believe  that,  after 
such  diligent  preparations  for  war,  it  could  be  so  easily 
protracted  by  indolence  alone,  without  fraud. 
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The  elections  at  Rome  happened  to  be  retarded  by    Vcv  or 
quarrels  among  the  tribunes ;  two  of  whom  endeavoured     943. 
to^get  themselves  continued  in  their  office  for  anothw  i^cum. 
year.  Aulus  imagined  that  these  domestic  broils  would  sm< 
give  him  time  to  finish  the  war  by  a  victory;  or,  at'^ 
least,  by  the  terror  ofhis  arms,  to  draw  agood  sum  from 
Jugurtha.     In  the  month  of  January,  therefore,  he 
drew  his  forces  out  of  their  winter-quarters,  and,  by 
long  marches,  in  very  bad  weather,  led  them  to  a  town 
called  Suthul,  where  the  king  had  deposited  his  trea- 
sures* It  was  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  and  stood 
on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  hill 
was  a  muddy  marsh,  formed  by  the  winter-floods,  which 
made  the  place  inaccessible ;  nevertheless,  either  really 
blinded  by  his  avarice,  or  as  a  feint  to  terrify  the  king, 
he  erected  moveable  galleries,  threw  up  trenches,  and 
made  all  the  other  preparations  for  a  siege. 

Jugurtha,  perceiving  the  vanity  and  weakness  of  the 
man,  artfully  contrived  to  heighten  his  presumption,  by 
sending  to  him  frequent  offers  of  submission,  and  by 
pretending  great  fear,  that  made  him  keep  with  his 
army  in  places  difficult  of  access.  At  length,  by  giving 
Aulus  hopes  of  a  good  bargain,  he  drew  him  from  Su* 
thul,  into  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  whither  the  Ro* 
man  followed  him,  as  if  he  pursued  a  flying  enemy,  but, 
in  reah'ty,  that  their  infamous  traffic  might  be  the  better 
concealed.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  king,  by  his  emis- 
saries, practised  with  some  officers  of  the  Roman  army 
to  desert  to  him,  or  abandon  their  posts  upon  a  signal 
given.  His  negotiations  succeeding  to  his  wish,  he,  on 
a  sudden,  in  the  dead  of  night,  surrounded  the  camp  of 
Aulus.  A  cohort  of  Ligurians,  and  two  troops  of  Thrap 
cian  horse,  went  over  to  Jugurtha;  and  the  first  cen- 
turion of  the  third  legion,  abandoning  that  part  of  the 
rampart  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  defend,  gave 
the  enemy  entrance  into  the  camp.  Most  of  the  Ro^ 
mans  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled  to  a  neighbouring 
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ROME  ^'^''  where,  when  Jugurtha  had  the  next  day  invested 
643.      them,  he  signified  to  Aulus,  in  a  parley,  that  though, 

g>c.  109.  y^^^Yi  by  famine  and  the  sword,  he  had  him  and  his  army 
J^J^-  at  mercy,  yet,  sensible  of  the  instability  of  human  af- 
fairs, he  was  willing,  in  case  Aulus  would  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace,  to  grant  him  and  his  soldiers  life  and 
liberty,  on  condition  of  their  passing  under  the  yoke 
(a  gallows),  and  quitting  Numidia  in  ten  days.  Hard 
and  ignominious  as  these  terms  were,  death,  otherwise 
inevitable,  terrified  the  Romans  into  a  submission.  . 
It  may  well  be  imagined,  that  the  anger  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  especially  of  the  braver  sort,  was 
raised  to  a  high  pitch  against  Aulus,  on  the  first  news 
of  the  late  scandalous  treaty.  The  consul  Albinus, 
fearing  the  odium  which  might  be  brought  upon  him, 
on  account  of  his  brother's  ill  behaviour,  and  fearing 
likewise  the  danger  which  might  attend  that  odium^ 
had  recourse  to  the  senate  for  their  judgment  con- 
cerning the  late  treaty.  The  fathers  decreed  that  no 
treaty  could  be  binding  which  was  made  without  the 
authority  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  But 
though  Albinus  had  raised  recruits  for  the  army,  and 
got  auxiliary  forces  from  the  allies,  he  was  not  suflPered 
by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  to  carry  with  him  those 
troops  into  Africa.  However,  he  went  thither  himself. 
His  army  had,  according  to  the  late  agreement,  quitted 
•Numidia,  and  were  now  in  winter-quarters  in  the  Ror 
man  province.  After  his  arrival,  he  would  gladly  have 
gone  in  quest  of  Jugurtha,  in  order  to  lessen,  by  some 
exploit,  the  odium  occasioned  by  his  brother's  ill  con- 
duct, yet,  remembering  the  shameful  flight  of  the 
-soldiers,  and  the  licentiousness  they  were  fallen  into, 
through  a  total  neglect  of  discipline,  he  thought  it 
most  advisable  to  attempt  nothing. 

In  the  meanwhile,  C.  Mamilius  Limetanus,  one  <^ 
ihe  tribunes,  preferred  a  bill  to  the  people  at  Rome  for 
appointing  commissioners  to  make  inquiry  after  those 
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by  whose  encouragement  Jugurtba  had  sUgfated  the  Vaur  of 
decrees  of  the  senate;  those  ambassadors  or  generals  eo. 
who  had  taken  tlie  king's  money;  those  who  had  de-  ^^'^^ 
livered  him  up  his  elephants  and  deserters ;  and  those  ^^^j?^ 
vrho  had  made  any  conventions  with  him  relating  to 
peace  or  war;  and  to  draw  up  informations  against 
the  offenders,  in  order  to  their  trial.  The  guilty, 
though  they  durst  not  openly  oppose  this  bill,  used 
all  clandestine  means  possible,  by  the  agency  of  their 
friends,  and  especially  those  among  the  Latin  and 
other  Italian  allies,  to  defeat  the  measure.  But  all 
their  intrigues  were  ineffectual,  the  people  being  in- 
credibly zealous  on  this  occasion,  more  from  hatred  to 
the  nobles,  against  whom  the  bill  was  levelled,  than 
from  any  concern  for  the  common  weal.  So  violeitf; 
was  party  rage  at  that  time !  Now,  while  the  rest  of  the 
nobility  were  struck  with  fear,  M.  Scaurus,  who  liad 
been  lieutenant  to  Bestia,  as  was  above  mentioned, 
found  means,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  the  city  was 
in,  by  the  stormy  exultations  of  the  commonalty,  and 
the  flight  of  the  patricians,  to  get  himself  appointed 
one  of  the  three  inquisitors,  who,  by  the  Mamilian  law, 
were  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matters  in  question* 
But  though  he  had  such  an  amazing  influence  as  to  be 
chosen  one  of  the  triumvirs,  it  seems  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  to  screen  his  associates  in  iniquity.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Sallust  does  not  mention  the  persons 
who  were  arraigned  and  condemned  oil  this  occasion; 
but  .says,  that  the  prosecutions  were  carried. on  with 
great  severity  and  violence,  according  to  the  then  pre- 
vailing caprice  of  the  commons,  who  now  grew  insolent 
upon  victory,  as  the  nobles  had  often  done  before. 

On  this  occasion  Sallust  falls  into  a  digression  con- 
cerning the  rise  [that  is,  the  revival]  of  the  opposite 
factions  at  Rome.  His  words  are  observable,  and  ane 
to  this  efifect : 

'^  The  distinction  of  the  people  and  senate  into  ixppO' 
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YetY  of   site  factions,  With  dl  the  evils  that  followed  It,  arose  at 
643.      Rome,  not  many  years  before;  and  was  the  eflfect  df 
B-cioo.  profound  repose,  and  a  full  enjoyment  of  those  things 
s^  con.   which  are  in  the  highest  estimation  among  men.  For, 
^'      before  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  people  and 
senate  proceeded  with  much  temper  and  concord  in 
the  administration  of  the  state :  neither  was  there  any 
contention  among  the  citizens  for  superiority  and  pre- 
eminence. The  fear  of  their  foreign  enemies  preserved 
good  order  in  the  whole  community;  biit,  as  soon  as 
they  were  rid  of  that  fear,  then  instantly  rushed  in 
ambition  and  debauchery,  excesses  which  prosperity 
delights  in.     Insomuch  that  the  peace  and  repose 
which  they  had  so  passionately  wished  for  in  times  of 
war  and  public  danger  proved,  now  they  had  obtained 
it,  more  destructive  and  calamitous  than  either;  for 
now  the  nobility  began  to  turn  their  dignity  into 
tyranny,  the  people  their  liberty  into  licentiousness: 
and  each  individual  considering  only  himself,  studied 
nothing  but  to  gain  wealth  by  every  means  possible. 
**  Thus,  whilst  the  two  parties  were  quarrelling  and 
fighting  for  power,  the  commonwealth,  which  lay  be«* 
tween  them,  was  miserably  rent  in  pieces.     It  must 
be  owned,  that,  in  the  efforts  of  faction,  the  nobility 
proved  the  more  prevalent;  the  authorityof  the  popu- 
lace, as  it  is  loose  and  diffused,  was  found  to  be  of 
inferior  force  in  the  hands  of  a  multitude:  so  that  war 
abroad,  and  all  affairs  at  home,  were  wholly  managed 
by  a  few  men:  in  their  disposal  lay  the  treasury^  the 
provinces,  the  several  magistracies,  public  dignities  and 
triumphs.  The  commonalty  were  oppressed  by  poverty, 
and  by  serving  in  the  armies ;  while  the  spoils  of  victory 
.  were  engrossed  by  the  generals,  and  a  few  grandees. 
Nay  the  parents  and  children  of  those  very  soldiers 
were,  at  the  same  time,  driven  out  of  their  rightful 
settlements,  if  they  chanced  but  to  border  upon  a  great 
man's  estate.  In  this  manner  did  avarice,  supported  by 
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power,  insol^itly,  and  unmeasurably,  invade,  violate,    ^^^^ 
and  lay  waste  all  things:  utterly  regardless  of  justice,      043. 
and  even  of  common  prudence,  till,  with  a  blind  pre-  ^^'^^* 
cipitation,  it  ran  furious  to  its  own  perdition.    For,  *^**^ 
from  the  moment  that,  amongst  the  nobility,  there 
urose  such  as  preferred  genuine  glory  to  usurped  power, 
the  state  was  in  an  uproar,  and  such  civil  feuds  ensued^ 
as  if  the  universe  had  been  tumbling  into  a  chaos.    . 
**  For  after  T.  Gracchus  and  his  brother  Caius, 
men  whose  ancestors  had,  in  the  Punic  and  other  wars, 
done  signal  service  to  the  state,  began  to  assert  the 
liberties  of  the  commons,  and  expose  the  wickedness 
of  the  oligarchy,  the  nobles,  conscious  of  their  own 
guilt,  and  thence  sorely  dismayed,  had  recourse  some- 
times to  the  aid  of  our  Italian  allies,  and  to  such  as  en- 
joyed the  rights  of  Latium ;  sometimes  to  the  Roman 
knights,  whom  the  hopes  of  a  confederacy  in  power 
with  the  patricians  had  detached  from  the  interest 
of  the  commons;  and,  thus  assisted,  set  themselves 
forcibly  to  defeat  the  pursuits  of  the  Gracchi.    First, 
they  assassinated  Tiberius,  while  a  tribune  of  the 
people:  a  few  years  after  Caius,  while  a  triumvir  for 
planting  new  colonies;  and,  with  him,  his  colleague 
Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus.  And,  in  truth,  the  Gracchi,^ 
from  an  ei^er  desire  of  carrying  their  point,  in  some 
instances  showed  a  want  of  temper.    But  a  good  mant 
would  choose  rather  to  suffer  an  injustice,  than,  by 
unjust  measures,  to  ward  against  it.     The  victory 
which  [by  the  worst  of  means]]  the  nobles  obtained 
against  the  Gracchi,  they  made  a  most  insolent  use 
pf,  dooming  numbers  of  citizens  to  death,  or  tQ 
banishment ;  measures  which  rather  weakened  than 
strengthened  the  foundation  of  their  own  powier.  For 
it  has  proved  the  ruin  of  many  great  states,  that  the 
contending  parties  therein  have  been  bent  upon  gain* 
ing  victory  at  any  rate,  that  th^y  might  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  the  vanquished.*' 

It  is  snid  that  the  triumvirs  proceeded  with  great 
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Yeardr    seYerity,  which,  if  we  consider  that  Scaurus  was  one 
643.      of  them,  is  as  strange  and  unaccountable  as  that  he 
^•^'^'^^  should  have  been  chosen  to  that  office.    L.  OpimiuSy 
^^doMu    Sp.  Albinus,  Calpumius Bestia,  and  C.  Cato,  all  men 
CicinBrut  ^^  consular  dignity,  were  condemned;  as  also  Sulp. 
c.  33, 34.    Galba,  one  of  the  pontifical  college,  the  first  priest^ 
according  to  Cicero,  who  was  condemned  by  a  public 
sentence.    As  for  Opimius,  the  memory  of  his  cruel- 
ties, in  the  afiair  of  C.  Gracchus,  was  so  fresh,  that  the 
people  had  no  compassion  for  him ;  and  he  was  obliged^ 
says  Plutarch,  to  pass  his  old  age  in  the  dishonour 
and  shame  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by 
his  avarice  and  corruption.     Yet  Cicero  laments  the 
fate  of  this  Opimius,  calls  him  PnBstantissimtM;  and 
says  he  was  the  only  Roman  that,  having  deserved 
well  of  the  republic,  was  ever  condemned  by  the. 
people;  and  complains,  that  he,  who  had  left  so  il- 
lustrious a  monument  in  the  forum,  should  have  his 
own  monument,  his  sepulchre,  totally  neglected  on 
the  shore  of  Dyrrachium.    By  the  monument,  which 
Opimius  left  in  the   forum,  the  orator  doubtless 
means  the  temple  which  Opimius  erected  to  Concord, 
in  memory  of  his  having  humbled  and  quieted  the 
people  by  a  massacre  of  3000  of  the  citizens.     The 
same  writer  calls  the  judges  who  condemned  Opimius 
and  his  associates  Gracchani  judices;  by  which  it 
would  seem  he  means  the  Roman  knights,  to  whom, 
by  a  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  the  right  of  judging  had  been 
transferred.    Yet,  as  the  judges,  whoever  they  were, 
must  have  formed  their  sentence  by  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  of  whom  Scaurus,  prince  of  the  senate, 
#as  the  chief,  a  man  whom  Cicero  calls  the  guardian 
of  the  republic,  declaring  that  he  not  only  admired 
him,  but  loved  him ;  it  is  very  strange  that  the  report 
should  be  so  little  in  favour  of  a  person  who  had  de-* 
terved  so  well  of  the  republic  as  the  orator  would  have 
us  think  Opimius  had  done. 

Q.  CaeeiliHsMetellus,  the  son  of  Calvus>and  nephew 
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of  Macedonicus,  ivas  now  raised  to  the  consuhhtp  Yc»«f 
with  M.  Junius  Silanus*  The  province  of  Numidia  644 
fell  by  lot  to  Metellus»  who,  having  no  confidence  in  ^^'^^ 
the  old  army,  made  new  levies  with  great  diligence,  ^^^ 
and  got  together  vast  quantities  of  provisions,  arms, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  a  difficult  war.  Though 
Metellus,  says  Sallust,  was  of  a  contrary  party  to  the 
people,  yet  on  account  of  his  good  qualities,  and 
especially  because  he  was  proof  against  comiptioB 
[hj  money],  a  necessary  virtue  at  this  juncture,  they 
conceived  great  hopes  of  his  success.  The  consul 
chose  C.  Marius  and  P.  Rutilius  for  his  lieutenants. 
At  his  arrival  in  Numidia,  he  found  the  troops  so  ex« 
tremely  dissolute,  so  unfit  for  action,  or  for  enduring 
fiitigue,  that,  though  he  knew  the  Roman  peqde 
impatiently  expected  an  end  of  the  war,  he  would 
not  venture  to  lead  the  army  against  the  enemy  till 
he  had  restored  the  ancient  discipline.  Even  the 
common  soldiers  were  grown  too  indolent  to  make 
their  own  bread,  or  dress  their  own  victuals;  they  sold 
their  allowance  of  corn,.and  bought  bread,  and  victuab 
ready  dressied;  and  they  kept  servants,  and  beasts  of 
burden,  to  fetch  wood,  and  do  all  other  drudgery, 
which  they  should  have  done  themselves.  Metellus 
set  himself  to  rectify  these  disorders;  and,  while  he 
was  thus  employed,  Jugurtha,  who  had  intelligence  of 
his  proceedings,  and  knew  he  was  not  to  be  bribed, 
b^an  now  to  be  really  afraid,  and  to  think  seriously 
of  surrendering  himself.  To  this  end,  he  sent  am** 
bassadors  to  the  Roman  general,  with  humble  as- 
surances that,  if  he  might  have  his  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  his  children  granted,  he  was  i*eady  to  yield 
every  thing  else  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Roman  people* 
But  Metellus,  considering  the  Numidians  as  a  faith-^ 
less  people,  fickle,  and  fond  of  change,  instead  of 
hearkening  in  earnest  to  the  embassy,  secretly  tauK 
pered  with  the  ambassadors,  each  of  them  separately ; 
and,  finding  them  fit  for  his  purpose,  engaged  tbem 
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Ycvrf  by  lai^  promises  to  deliver  up  to  him  Jagurtha« 
644.  aUve,  if  possible,  and,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  bis 
^'^•^^  dead  body*  In  public,  the  consul  gave  such  an  answer 
3^  COD.  to  the  ambassadors  as  the  king  had  wished.  Not  many 
^  days  after  this,  Metellus  marched  his  forces  into  Nu- 
midia,  where  he  found  not  any  thing  like  a  face  of 
war.  The  country  houses  were  full  of  inhabitants, 
the  fields  covered  with  cattle,  and  the  husbandmen 
at  work  in  their  farms,  as  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
From  the  towns  the  king's  officers  came  out,  and  met 
the  consul,  offering  to  furnish  him  with  provisions, 
and  with  carriages ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  obey  all  his 
commands*  Nevertheless  he  marched  on  with  the 
same  caution  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  near  at  hand, 
causing  the  country  on  all  sides  to  be  viewed  a  great 
way  round,  because  he  suspected  those  tokens  of  sub- 
mission to  be  mere  feints,  and  to  be  employed  to  cover 
some  insidious  purpose.  For  Jugurtha  was  so  full  of 
guile,  and  so  expeit  a  general,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  whether  he  were  more  to  be  feared,  absent 
or  present,  in  peace  or  in  war. 

Not  far  from  the  route  that  Metellus  kept,  there 
was  aNumidian  city  called  Vacca,  the  most  flourishing 
mart  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  in  which  were  settled 
many  Italian  merchants.  Here  the  consul  placed  a 
garrison,  both  for  the  sake  of  trying  whether  this  would 
be  quietly  borne,  and  for  the  conveniency  of  the  army, 
which,  by  the  means  of  so  many  traders,  might  be 
amply  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary. 

In  the  meanwhile  Jugurtha,  by  repeated  embassies, 
implored  peace ;  offering  to  surrender  every  thing  to 
Metellus  without  any  condition  but  his  own  life,  and 
the  lives  of  his  children.  The  consul  bribed  the  last 
ambassadors,  as  he  had  done  the  former,  to  deliver 
up  their  master  to  him ;  and  then  dismissed  them, 
without  either  refusing  or  promising  the  king  the 
peace  he  desired,  expecting  every  hour  the  execution 
of  the  promises  of  those  he  had  corrupted. 
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When  Jugurtha  compared  the  words  of  Metellus    Vmi  of 
with  his  actions,  and  perceived  that  arts  and  devices,      044. 
like  his  own,  were  employed  against  himj  that  be  ^■^•^^; 
had  only  words  of  peace  from  the  consul,  and  war  in  ^^.~°* 
fact;  that  he  had  lost  his  principal  city;   that  the*'*    *^* 
enemy  became  acquainted  with  his  country,  and  that 
his  people  were  excited  to  revolt;  he  resolved,  being 
thus  constrained  by  necessity,  to  try  the  fortune  of 
arms.    With  this  view,  having  learnt  the  route  taken 
by  the  Romans,  and  gathering  hopes  of  victory  from 
the  advantages  of  a  certain  spot  where  he  could  post 
himself,  he  raised  as  great  a  force  as  he  could,  and 
by  private  ways  got  before  the  army  of  Metellus. 

At  a  few  miles'*  distance  from  the  river  Muthul, 
which  ran  from  the  south,  there  stood,  parallel  to 
the  river,  a  waste  uncultivated  mountain.  Over  this 
mountain  the  consul  must  needs  pass  in  pursuing  his 
march.  In  the  midway  between  the  mountain  and  the 
river  rose  a  high  hill,  covered  with  wild  olives,  myrtles, 
and  such  trees  as  delight  in  a  dry  sandy  soil;  the  plain 
around  it  being  barren  and  desert,  except  those  parts 
that  were  nearest  the  river.  Along  this  hill  Juguitha 
posted  himself  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  a  body  of 
chosen  infantry;  the  whole  extended  in  a  long  line, 
not  deep  in  file.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  ele- 
phai\ts,  and  part  of  the  foot,  to  Bomilcar,  posting  him 
in  that  part  of  the  line  which  was  next  the  river. 

Ailer  this  disposition,  he  passed  through  the  several 
divisions  of  his  troops,  urging  them  to  call  to  mind 

V  The  nsual  reading  is  twenty  miles.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake  of  Utit 
tianscribers.  For  it  is  evident  from  the  context,  that  the  mountain  was  not  far  from 
the  rirer,  probably  not  above  three  miles  at  most.  Mr.  Ckndon  and  other  translators 
of  Sallust,  by  not  sufficiently  attending  to  the  story,  have  bestowed  admirable 
senses  on  Uie  Romans :  for,  according  to  them,  Metellus  descries  [without  the  help 
of  glasses]  the  Numidians  in  ambuSi  at  ten  miles*  distance,  and,  at  the  same  di- 
stance, his  lieutenant  Rutilius  hears  the  shouts  of  the  two  armies  when  engaged  in 
fight.  That  the  copyist  made  a  mistake  in  the  number  of  miles,  one  of  the  an » 
notators  (in  the  Van  edit.)  thinks  to  be  certain,  for  thbi  reuon,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Rutilius  to  do  in  one  day  what  he  is  said  to  have  done,  if  the  mountain 
had  been  twenty  miles  from  the  river. .  ■  Nee  cnim  fieri  potuit,  ut  Rutilius  ab  hoc 
monte  pracmissus  a  MeteUo  ad  flumen,  uno  eodemque  die  co  pcrvenerit,  castra  mu- 

nierit,  et ru^sus  redierit  ad  Metelluoi,  si  tantum  spatii  interfuiaset.   Ubsik. 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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Year  of   their  former  bravery  and  success ;  and  to  defend  them- 
^^44!^  selves,  and  his  dominions,  from  Roman  covetousness  ; 
B-C-iW  i-Qid  them,  that  they  were  going  to  engage  with  those 
s43dcon.    whom  they  had  before  vanquished,  and  constrained  to 
"^^      pass  under  the  yoke,  cowards,  who  had  only  changed 
their  general,  not  their  hearts.  He  added,  that  he  had 
taken  all  the  precautions  of  a  provident  general  to  se- 
cure to  them  the  victory ;  that  they  had  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  surpassed  the  enemy  in  number,  and 
were  better  soldiers.    While  the  king  was  thus  encou- 
i-aging  his  men,  and  instructing  them  to  keep  them- 
selves ready  to  fall  on,  Metellus,  who  as  yet  knew  no- 
thing of  the  enemy,  was  coming  with  his  legions  down 
the  mountain.  When  he  first  descried  Jugurtha's  army 
in  ambush,  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  unusual 
appearance;  for  the  objects  were  not  distinct,  yet  the 
trees  and  bushes  did  not  sufficiently  conceal  the  Nu- 
midians  and  their  horses.     It  was  not  long  before  he 
discovered  the  king's  stratagem :  whereupon  he  made 
a  halt,  and  changed   the  disposition  of  his  troops, 
strengthening  that  side  which  was  next  the  enemy,  and 
then  marched  down  into  the  plain.  Perceiving  that  the 
Numidians  did  not  stir  from  their  post,  and  fearing  lest 
his  army  should  be  distressed  by  thirst,  in  a  parched 
and  barren  soil,  he  sent  forward  Rutilius,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  with  some  light  cohorts,  and  a  part  of  the 
cavalry,  to  mark  out  a  camp  near  the  river  5  for  he 
imagined  that  the  Numidians  would  retard  his  march 
by  frequent  attacks,  and,  since  they  durst  not  venture 
a  pitched  battle,  attempt  to  weary  out  his  men  with  la- 
bour and  thirst.  He  then  moved  on  slowly,   Jugurtha 
no  sooner  perceived  that  the  rear  of  the  Romans  had 
passed  his  front,  than  he  detached  2000  foot  to  possess 
themselves  of  that  part  of  the  mountain  by  which  the 
Roman  army  had  descended,  that  it  might  not  serve  for 
a  place  of  retreat  to  them,  in  case  they  were  routed. 
This  done,  he  sounded  a  charge,  and,  attacking  them 
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in  the  reBTf  and  on  both  flanks,  at  the  same  instant,  J^jf^ 
threw  them  into  some  disorder.     The  efiPorts  of  those     614. 
who  made  the  stoutest  opposition  were  eluded  by  the  ^^'  ^^ 
manner  in  which  the  Numidians  fought,  by  whose  «*m  coo* 
missive  weapons  they  were  wounded,  while  unable  to 
bring  them  to  a  close  engagement.     For  Jugurtha's 
cavalry,  whenever  they  were  pressed,  did  not  retire  in 
a  body,  or  to  any  one  place,  but  dispersed  themselves 
as  widely  as  possible,  and,  if  the  Romans  did  the  like 
in  order  to  pursue  them,  the  Numidians  turned  short 
upon  the  pursuers,  and  being  the  more  numerous, 
were  sure  to  have  the  advantage.  And  when,  to  shun 
the  vengeful  fuiy  of  their  enemies,  the  hill  seemed  to 
oflfer  them  a  more  secure  retreat  than  the  plain,  their 
horses  could  easily  make  their  way  through  the  thickets^ 
while  the  horses  of  the  Romans,  not  being  used  to 
that  work,  were  not  able  to  follow  them. 

JugurUia  and  Metellus  showed  themselves,  on  this 
occasion,  to  be  able  generals,  and  the  victory  was  long 
contested  between  them.  Metellns's  soldiers  were  better 
than  those  of  the  king,  but  the  king  had  the  advantage 
in  numbers,  and  in  situation.  The  Romans,  being 
aware  that  they  had  no  retreat,  and  that  they  could 
not  bring  the  enemy  to  a  close  engagement,  found  it 
necessary,  especially  as  the  night  was  coming  on,  to 
force  them,  if  possible,  in  their  post  on  the  hill.  Ex- 
erting their  utmost  strength  and  bravery,  in  this  at- 
.tempt  they  succeeded ;  yet  few  of  the  Numidians 
were  slain,  which  was  owing  to  their  swiftness,  and 
the  Romans  being  unacquainted  with  the  country. 

During  this  conflict,  Bomilcar,  to  whom  (as  was  be- 
fore observed)  the  king  had  given  the  command  of  the 
elephants,  and  a  part  of  the  infantry,  had,  at  a  distance, 
followed  Rutilius,  whom  the  consul  had  sent  before  to 
mark  out  a  camp  near  the  river:  and  when  the  Numi- 
dtan,  having  learnt,  by  his  scouts,  that  Rutilius  was  en- 
camped, heard  the  shouts  of  the  two  armies  that  were 

e2 
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Year  of  engi^ed,  imagining  that  perhaps  Rutilius  would  return 
^  W4!  ^  to  the  assistance  of  his  general,  he  extended  his  troops 
B.C.  108.  j^  g^jjij  ^  manner  as  he  thought  was  necessary  to  inter- 
348d  con.  ccpt  him,  and,  in  that  disposition,  advanced  towards  the 
•uidiip.  j^^^^^  ^^mp  The  Romans,  though  surprised  at  his 
sudden  appearance,  drew  themselves  up  in  order  so  ex- 
peditiously  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  charge,  which 
they  did  with  great  resolution.  The  battle  did  not  last 
longer  than  while  the  Numidians  had  hope  in  their  ele- 
phants ;  and  finding  these  beasts,  by  reason  of  the  trees 
and  bushes  that  hampered  them,  become  wholly  unser- 
viceable,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  escaping 
by  favour  of  the  night.  Four  of  the  elephants  were 
taken ;  the  rest,  forty  in  number,  were  killed.  After 
this  victoiy,  the  victors,  uneasy  because  Metellus  had 
stayed  longer  than  they  expected,  advanced  in  good 
order,  to  seek  him.  He,  in  the  meantime,  was  marching 
towards  the  river,  and  it  being  dark,  the  two  parties, 
on  their  approach,  mistook  each  other  for  the  enemy. 
A  battle  would  have  ensued,  if  some  horsemen ,  detached 
to  get  intelligence,  had  not  discovered  the  truth. 

Metellus  continued  four  days  in  the  same  camp,  and 
thence  sent  out  spies  to  learn  what  was  become  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  how  he  was  employed,  whether  he  was  still 
master  of  an  army,  and  how  he  bore  his  defeat. 

The  king  had  retired  into  places  difficult  of  access, 
and  was  there  collecting  a  more  numerous  army  than 
he  had  before  j  but  chiefly  of  husbandmen  and  pea- 
sants; for  after  a  defeat  none  of  the  Numidians  follow 
the  king  except  his  horse-guards,  but  each  man  retires 
whither  his  inclinations  lead  him ;  nor  does  this  bring 
any  stain  upon  their  honour,  it  being  the  custom  of 
the  nation. 

Metellus  perceiving,  by  this  account,  that  the  king's 
spirit  was  not  yet  broken  by  his  defeats,  and  considering 
that  it  was  impossible  to  force  him  to  fight  but  upon 
his  own  terms,  and  that  the  Romans  lost  more  men  by 
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a  victory  than  the  Numidians  by  being  vanquished,  Ytmof 
resolved  to  change  his  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war.  ^  ^  * 
He  led  his  forces  into  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  ^^^^ 
country,  laid  waste  the  lands,  burnt  many  small  towns  M3d.«n« 
and  castles,  put  all  the  youth  able  to  bear  arms  to  the  *" 
sword,  and  gave  up  every  thing  else  as  a  prey  to  his 
soldiers.  This  proceeding  spread  such  an  universal 
terror,  that  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  submitted 
to  the  Romans,  gave  hostages,  and  supplied  the  army 
with  corn  and  other  necessaries  in  abundance.  Gar- 
risons also  were  readily  received  wherever  Metellus 
thought  fit  to  place  them.  By  these  measures  Ju- 
gurtha  found  himself  more  distressed  than  by  the  de- 
feat he  had  lately  suffered,  being  now  obliged  to  pur- 
sue an  enemy,  on  the  avoiding  of  whom  he  had  once 
built  his  whole  hope  of  safety.  However,  he  did  not 
pursue  with  his  whole  force,  because  he  would  not,  on 
any  terms,  hazard  a  general  engagement ;  but,  causing 
the  main  strength  of  his  army  to  keep  together  in  a 
proper  situation,  he,  by  private  roads,  and  in  the  night, 
attended  the  motions  of  Metellus  with  a  chosen  body 
of  horse,  and,  falling  suddenly  on  some  parties  of  Ro- 
man soldiers  that  had  roamed  from  the  army,  and  were 
strolling  about  the  country,  slew  a  great  number  of 
them,  and  took  many  prisoners;  nor  did  a  single  man 
escape  unhurt.  After  which  he,  according  to  the  Afri- 
can method  of  making  war,  again  disappeared.^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  news  of  the  consul's  progress 
had  caused  a  mighty  joy  at  Rome;  Metellus  was  the 
great  subject  of  popular  applause.  '^  He  had  conducted 
himself  and  his  army  after  the  old  Roman  manner: 
by  resolute  bravery  he  had  gained  a  victory  over  ene- 
mies who  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground ;  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  their  country ;  and  had  driven  Ju- 

^  This  year  M.  Emilias  Scauriu  and  Livius  Drusus  were  ceoFon.  liivius 
dymg,  the  law  lequiicd  that  Scaunis  should  abdicate;  yet  he  refused  to  do  it, 
tul  some  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  threatened  to  put  him  in  prison,  if  he 
did  not  obey.    Plat  in  Qiuett.  Rom.  p.  276. 
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Yev  of  gurtba  (elated  by  the  base  and  dastardly  behaviour  of 
646.  Aulus)  to  seek  a  refuge  in  wilds  and  deserts."  For  all 
^^'^^*  these  favours  of  Heaven,  the  senate  decreed  thanka- 
^^^^^^1^  giving  to  the  immortal  gods;  and,  when  the  consular 
&8ce8  were  transferred  to  Serv.  Sulpitius  Galba  and 
M.  Aurelius  Scaurus,  for  the  new  year,  the  senate 
continued  Metellus  in  his  command  of  the  army,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul.  The  honours  done  to  the 
merit  of  this  general  made  him  more  eager  than  ever 
to  complete  his  glory  by  a  final  victory ;  yet  all  his 
marches  and  motions  were  with  the  utmost  caution. 
That  he  might  spread  more  widely  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  arms,  he  divided  the  troops  between  himself 
and  Marius ;  the  two  leaders  marching  and  encamping 
separately,  yet  not  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  able 
to  succour  each  other  on  occasion. 

Jugurtha,  by  sudden  irruptions  and  frequent  attacks, 
kept  the  Roman  legions  in  continual  alarm,  and  yet 
found  means  to  avoid  a  battle ;  which  Metellus  having, 
for  some  time,  experienced,  he  resolved  to  lay  siege  to 
Zama,  a  considerable  town,  and  of  great  strength,  in 
hopes  that  the  king  would  lead  his  army  thither  to 
relieve  it.  The  king,  receiving  early  notice  of  the  pro- 
consul's design,  got  to  Zama  before  him,  and  strength- 
ened the  garrison  with  a  body  of  deserters,  promising 
the  inhabitants  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  hasten 
to  their  succour.  And,  accordingly,  while  Metellus 
was  busy  in  an  assault  upon  the  town,  and  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  guard  his  camp,  were  neg^- 
ligently  beholding  the  action,  the  Numidian  appear^ 
on  a  sudden,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  camp  by  one 
of  the  gates.  The  consul,  upon  notice,  despatched  all 
the  Roman  cavalry,  and,  soon  after,  Marias  with  the 
infantry  of  the  allies,  to  repel  the  enemy ;  and  the  king 
did  not  long  abide  the  charge,  but  retired  to  a  place  of 
security.  Next  day  Metellus  having  posted  all  his  horse 
on  that  side  of  his  camp  which  Jugurtha  bad  assaulted^ 
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renewed  his  attacks  on  Zama.  The  Numidian  appeared  Yew  of 
again,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  Roman  cayalry,  and  put  64s. 
the  foremost  ranks  into  disorder.  As  he  had  mixed  ^'^''^' 
some  foot  with  his  horse,  his  troops  stood  firmly  to  the  *^^J°*^ 
charge,  and  the  engagement  was  long  and  obstinate. 
Metellus  finding,  after  some  time,  that  he  could  neither 
take  the  town,  nor  force  Jugurtha  to  a  pitched  battle, 
thought  proper  to  raise  the  siege ;  and,  the  season 
being  far  advanced,  he  retired  into  that  part  of  the 
Roman  province  which  lay  nearest  to  Numidia,  and 
there  passed  the  winter.  But  he  did  not  spend  it  in 
idleness ;  for  since  the  way  of  arms  had  not  succeeded 
to  his  mind,  he  applied  himself  to  destroy  the  king  by 
the  treachery  of  his  own  friends.  To  this  end,  having 
contrived  to  draw  B^omilcar  ( Jugurtha's  chief  favourite 
before  spoken  of)  to  a  private  conference,  he  solemnly 
promised  him  that  the  senate  should  grant  him  par- 
don, and  the  possession  of  all  his  effects,  if  he  would 
deliver  up  the  king  either  alive  or  dead.  It  is  said 
that  Bomilcar  was  easily  prevailed  upon ;  because  he 
feared,  lest,  if  a  peace  with  Rome  were  concluded,  he 
should  be  given  up  to  punishment  for  the  murder  of 
Massiva.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  he  made  some  scruple 
to  assassii^ate  his  master;  for,  at  this  time,  he  only 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  a  voluntary  surrendry, 
exhorting  him  to  take  pity  upon  himself,  his  children, 
and  his  subjects,  and  to  consider  that  he  had  suf- 
ficiently tried  his  fortune;  that  his  kingdom  was  now 
much  weakened ;  that  the  Numidians  had  long  suffered 
all  the  calamities  of  war,  and  might  consult  their  own 
safety,  if  he  neglected  it.  At  last  Jugurtha  consented 
to  send  ambassadors  to  the  proconsul,  with  an  offer 
to  submit  to  whatever  conditions  of  peace  he  should 
think  fit  to  prescribe  him.  Metellus,  by  the  advice  of 
his  council,  first  ordered  him  to  pay  200,000  pounds' 
weight  of  silver,  to  deliver  up  all  his  elephants,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  arms  and  horses ;  all  which  he 
executed  punctually.    The  proconsul  then  demanded 
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Yew  of    that  he  should  yield  up  the  deserters.'    Jugurtha 
645.      obeyed  in  this  also,  and  gave  up  the  much  greater 
^•^'^^^'  part  of  them ;  some  few,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ne» 
3^4th  con-  gotiation,  had  escaped  to  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania. 
*  *^      But  v^hen,  lastly,  the  Numidian  was  ordered  to  repair 
to  Tisidium,  there  to  receive  farther  directions,  he 
began  to  hesitate.    Conscious  of  his  crimes,  and  fear- 
ing lest  their  due  punishment  was  approaching,  he 
spent  several  days  without  having  power  to  come  to 
any  resolution.    At  length,  the  terrible  apprehension 
of  being  precipitated  from  the  height  of  royalty,  to 
the  low  condition  of  a  slave,  determined  him  to  try 
once  more  the  chance  of  war. 

Sallust  reports,  that,  about  this  time,  Caius  Marius, 
being  in  winter-quarters  at  Utica,  and  having  offered 
certain  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  was  told  by  a  diviner 
[]an  haruspex],  that  great  and  wonderful  favours  to 
him  were  prognosticated  in  the  entrails  of  the  victims ; 
and  he  might,  therefore,  boldly  pursue  whatever  de- 
signs  he  had  formed,  secure  of  success  by  the  pro- 
tection and  assistance  of  the  heavenly  powers.  The 
historian  adds,  that  Marius  had,  before  this,  beeu 
seized  with  an  ardent  desire  of  the  consulship,  *"  and 
that,  excepting  a  noble  birth,  he  had,  in  truth,  every 
qualification  requisite  for  rising  to  that  high  station : 
industry,  probity,  great  military  skill ;  in  the  fields 
the  high  and  daring  spirit  of  a  warrior;  in  the  city, 
moderation,  the  disposition  and  deportment  proper  to 
civil  life.  Superior  and  insensible  to  all  the  allure- 
ments of  riches  and  sensuality,  he  thirsted  after  glory 
alone.  And  so  well  had  he  behaved  himself  in  the 
several  offices  through  which  he  had  passed,  as  to  be 
always  thought,  by  those  who  remarked  his  conduct,  to 

1  According  to  a  fra^^ent  of  Appian,  these  deserters  were  Thraciaos  and  Ligu« 
rians.  The  same  author  adds,  that  Metellus  caused  the  hands  of  some  of  them 
to  be  cut  off;  and  that,  by  his  ordors,  the  rest  were  fixed  in  the  ground,  up  to  the 
middle,  then  wounded  and  tormented  by  the  soldiers  with  darts  and  arrows,  and 
then  burnt,  while  they  were  yet  alive.    App.  in  Fragm.  lib.  8. 


lib.  a  c.  80. 


*■  It  was  seven  years  since  hs  had  beeu  pnetor ;  whereas  the  law  required  but 
three  years*  interval  between  the  prstoniiip  and  the  consulate.     Cic.  de  Ofiic* 
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deserve  a  higher  station  than  what  he  actually  filled.    Year  or 

Yet,  as  worthy  a  man  as  Marius  was,  till  this  time  ^  (for     (ma. 

B.C.107. 


I  Tamen  is  ad  id  looorom  talis  vix  (nam  postes  unbitione  pneoeps  datus  est,  0x4th  Mm 
&c)  I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  to  offer  to  the  reader's  conaideration  the  fol-  !^u^^~ 
lowing  question,  which  the  present  case  suggests,  *<  Whether  the  practice,  which  '^^'''^ 
some  nistorians  of  great  name  have  fidlen  into,  of  prefacing  thehr  account  of  a 
man's  actions  with  giving  his  character,  either  as  drawn  by  former  writers,  or  as 
it  resulted  to  themsdves,  from  a  survey  of  all  they  knew  of  his  conduct,  be  not 
an  unfiui  practice  ?  Unfair,  sometimes,  with  regard  to  the  person  whose  actioos 
they  are  going  to  relate ;  always  unfair  with  regard  to  the  render:  because  such 
paintings  will  naturally  prevent  his  making  a  nee  use  of  his  own  judgment,  and 
may  oramdmes  mislead  mm?"  It  is  a  trite  observation,  that,  in  point  of  mond 
behaviour,  no  man  is  more  unlike  to  another,  than  one  and  ^e  same  man  has 
been- to  himself,  in  different  periods  of  his  life:  and  yet,  if,  before  we  read  the 
history  of  a  warrior  or  a  statesman,  we  are  impressed  with  a  very  disadvantageous 
'  opinion  of  the  turn  and  disposition  of  his  heart,  we  shall  be  apt,  without  any  other 
reason,  to  impute  to  unworthy  modves  all  his  public  actions,  in  every  stage  <Kf  hia 
life;  in  whioi  censure  it  is  ten  to  one  that  we  err  widely. 

And  so  likewise,  if  the  character  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  person 
characterised,  tliis  will  incline  us  to  overlook,  or  to  construe  nvounbly,  or,  at 
least,  to  seek  some  covering  to  palliate,  his  very  worst  actions,  actions  of  base, 
ness  the  most  shameful  and  inexcusable. 

Of  each  of  these  oonsequenoes  of  chaFSCter-dnwing*  I  shall  give  an  instances 
Plutarch,  by  introducing  his  account  of  Marius's  me  and  actions  with  a  very 
odious  character  of  him  (such  as  he,  indeed,  deserved  in  his  last  years),  has 
misled  (as  I  conceive)  certain  modem  writers*  of  Roman  history,  to  apply  that  a  gee  MkL 
diaracter  to  the  whole  conduct  of  Marius  from  his  very  first  entrance  into  the  Rom.  by 
world  at  seventeen  years  of  age.  ^  Jesuits 

'*  n  ne  oonnnt  jamais  (says  the  ingenious  ooDtinnatort  of  M.  RoUin*s  Roman  Catnm  and 
History)  les  loix  de  la  droiture,  de  la  franchise,  de  la  reoonnoissance,  dds  que  aa  jiouiU^ 
fortune,  ou  I'ex^cution  de  ses  projets  s*y  trouva  interess^e.  C'est  un  hcmme  qui  lom.  14^ 
n*eut  qu*une  passion,  Fenvie  de  s*aggrandir,  mais  qui  ne  se  fit  jamais  un  scrupule  ^i  m .  de- 
d'y  tout  sacTxfier.     Ce  fut  oette  ammtion  qui  le  tira  de  la  cfaorrue  pour  lui  nire  yi^r  torn, 
prendre  la  profession  des  armes,  psr  laqudle  il  esp6ra  pouvoir  s*S6ver.    II  fit  9.  J^  277* 
ses  premieres  $  campagnes  au  siege  de  Numence  sous  Sdpion  I'Afiricain,**  &c.    -t-yid.  sopr. 
The  continuator  has  this  firom  the  Greek  biographer,  whose  testimony  con-  p,  i\^  j^^f^ 
cemiiig  Marius,  when  tribune  of  the  commons,  he  likewise  adopts  a  few  pages  /p\  of  this 
af^er.   '^  Marius — se  fit  ^galement  estimer  des  deux  parties,  comme  ne  cherchant  volame. 
k  plaire  ni  aux  uns,  ni  aux  auties,  mais  enviseageant  uniquement  le  bien  public.  **  JXMter'a 

These  two  passages  must  surely  appear  not  to  be  veiy  consistent;  but  this,  I  p]^|.  lom, 
think,  they  will  serve  to  evince,  that  an  historian,  by  charactcr-drawing,  at  the  ^q.  p.  281. 
entrance  of  his  work,  may,  sometimes,  bring  even  himself  into  inconveniences,    yidfsirar.* 
Plutarch,  indeed,  seems  not  to  l^ave  been  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  character  ^^  13  gj^^ 
of  Marius.     Perhaps,  the  rough  sddier^s  total  neglect  of  Greek  literature,  and  ycdmne. 
his  declared  contempt  of  the  Greek  language,  may  have  biassed  the  mind  and  pen  of 
the  Greek  philosopher  and  historisn  more  strongly  than  he  himself  was  awure  o£ 
^*  If  he  could  have  been  persuaded  (says  Plutvch,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
liife  of  Maiius)  to  pay  his  devotions  to  the  Grecian  Muses  and  Graces,  he  would 
not,  afiei  bearing  so  many  honourable  offices,  and  performing  so  many  glorious 
exploits,  have  given  the  rdns  to  implacable  anger,  ill-timed  ambition,  and  insatiable 
avarice;  passions  which  carried  him  to  the  commission  of  such  horrible  injustices 
and  cruelties,  as  rendered  him,  in  his  old  age,  both  infamous  and  miserable.*' 

{By  the  way,  we  arc  not  bound  to  reckon  this  among  the  most  judicious  of 
Plutarch's  reflections,  seeing,  by  his  own  account,  SyUa,  who  did  sacrifice  to  the 
Muses  and  Graces,  had  noore  vices  than  Marius,  and  surpassed  him  in  crudty.] 
Our  biographer  intimates  to  us,  that  Metellus  laid  the  foundation  of  Marine's 
fortune,  by  appointing  him  to  be  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  that  Marius  behaved 
hioMelf  ungratefully  towards  his  general,  from  the  very  day  they  landed  in  Africa* 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  how  can  this  lieutenancy  be  said,  with  any  propriety, 
to  be  the  foundation  of  Marina's  fortune,  who  had  already  been  raised  to  the  tri- 
buneship  of  the  conunons,  and,  after  that,  to  the  prietorship,  and  was,  at  thiti 
tlmc^  esteemed  the  best  soldier  in  the  commonwealth  ? 
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Yew  of    ambition  hurried  him,  afterward,  into  strange  excesses), 

64&      he  had  not  hitherto  ventured  to  stand  for  the  consulship ; 
B.  c.  107. 


^AAA  QQ.  And,  in  thenext  place,  tfaoogh  we  find  that  Manual  Ueatenancyproved  an  Imme. 
-"J^^^  diate  itep  to  the  eomulsbip,  £e8h  any  where  appear  that  this  was  the  intention  of 
suunip.  Metdlos?  Did  he  mean  so  great  a  benefit  to  Marios?  No,  the  oontiary  is  evident : 
BO  that  no  gratitude  waa  due  from  Marius  to  Metellus,  as  to  a  penon  to  whom  he 
owed  either  the  foundation  of  his  fbrtune,  or  the  means  of  rising  to  the  consulship. 
*^  Marius  (says  Plutarch)  did  not  oonirider  hhnsdf  as  obliged  to  (he  consul  mr 
the  honourable  post  of  lieutenant,  but  to  fbrtune  only,  who  was  now  pleased  to 
favour  hfan  with  a  fine  opportunity  of  displaymg  his  abilities,  and,  thereby,  rising 
to  the  higihest  dignities  in  the  state.  He  disdained  to  do  any  thing  for  the  glory  d 
hisffenend;  but,  in  all  his  actions,  had  a  new  to  his  own  g^ory,  uod  to  that  alone. 
In  this  fiew,  he,  on  every  occasion,  gave  signal  prooft  of  his  couim;  and,  as  he 
never  dedined  any  great  and  important  enterprise,  through  fear  of  tile  difficulties 
and  dangers  whidi  attended  it;  so  he  never,  through  pride,  disduned  to  duuige 
Umself  with  the  execution  of  the  most  inconsiderable.  Surpassing  all  the  other 
officers  in  ftuesig^t  and  military  skill,  he  vied  with  the  common  soldiers  in  tem- 
perance and  in  patient  enduring  of  hardships  and  fatigue ;  choosing  to  eat  and  lodge 
no  better  than  they ;  and,  whenever  a  camp  wss  to  be  fortified,  mixing  amon^  them, 
and  putting  his  hand  to  the  work:  bv  which  means  he  not  only  gained  their  afiec- 
lions,  but  made  them  content  and  cheeifal  in  the  performance  of  duty.  For  die 
Roman  soldiexs  were  much  better  pleased,  when  a  commander  condescended  to 
share  thdr  labours,  than  when  he  indulged  them  in  sloth  and  idleness.*' 

How  to  reconcile  this  conduct  of  Marius  with  his  disdaming  to  do  any  thing  for 
the  promotion  of  MetellusV  g^ory,  seems  to  be  somewhat  diffioJt:  because  certain 
it  it,  that,  by  whatever  passions  Marius  might  be  secretly  animated,  he  weU  knew 
that  he  could  do  no  exploit  under  the  direction  and  auspices  of  his  general,  but 
what  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  his  general:  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
MeteOus's  principal  view,  when  he  chose  Marius  for  his  lieutenant,  was  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  honour,  to  which  he  thought  the  exemplary  behaviour  of 
Blaiins,  and  his  distinguished  talents  formilitaiy  affidrs,  would  be  greatly  instm- 
mental;  and  In  this  he  was  not  disappointed. 
Nor  is  there  any  shadow  of  proof^  that  Marios,  fiom  die  time  of  his  landing  in 
*  See  Ga>  Africa,  had  malevolent*  dispositions  towards  his  general.  If  he  had  such  dia- 
tiou,  torn,  positions,  he  kept  them  concealed  from  Metellus ;  or,  if  not,  Sallnst  was  perfectly 
14.  pi  59.  Ignorant  of  this  particular,  when  he  wrote  the  Jugurdiine  war;  for  this  historian, 
having  related  how  Jugurdia  surprised  the  Roman  camp,  and  forced  his  way  into 
it,  whilst  Metdlus  was  employed  in  the  attack  of  Zama  (the  siege  of  which  place 
he  did  not  undertake  tifl  the  second  year  of  his  command,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  campaign),  tdb  us,  that  the  proconsul,  when  he  detaidied  Marius,  widi  the 
auxiliaries,  to  recover  the  camp  (fiom  which  the  guard  in  their  consternation  had 
fled),  ^  conjured  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  by  tlieir  friendship,  and  by  liis 
rcgitfd  for  his  country,  not  to.  suffer  a  spot  on  die  honour  of  her  victorious  army 
to  remain,  nor  the  enemy  to  escape  with  impunity.**  [^*  Eomqoe,  lacramans, 
per  amidtiam,  perque  rempublicam,  obsecrat,  ne  quam  contumdiam  remanere  in 
exerdtu  victore,  neve  hostes  inultos  abire  sioat."] 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Marius,  when  lieutenant  to  Metellus,  acted  odierwise 
than  as  a  brave  and  able  officer,  sealous  for  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the 
honour  of  his  general;  nor  that  he  had  a  more  inordinate  ambidon  thioi  even  the 
most  honest  of  the  nobles,  his  contemporaries.  He  was  now  forty-eight  years  old, 
had  maintained  a  conduct  hitherto  unexoepdonable,  and,  having  been  praetor 
seven  years  before,  liad  a  legal  right  to  stand  for  the  consulship.  Sallust,  in  his 
account  of  Marius,  has  marked  the  first  steps  by  which  this  fiunous  Roman  dc- 
viated  firom  the  path  of  virtue  into  that  of  the  most  enormous  wickedness ;  and 
has  plainly  told  us  the  temptation,  the  provocation,  bv  which  he  was  seduced. 

It  was  Metellus*8  contemptuous  treatment  of  him  mat  kindled  those  passions 
of  resentment  and  revenge,  with  wliich  he  afterward  flamed.  A  brave  man,  and 
of  superior  lustre  in  that  branch  of  merit  whidi  was  most  esteemed  at  Rome,  is 
it  any  wander  that  he  did  not  easily  brook  the  haughty  injustice  of  a  grandee,  to 
whose  successes  in  war,  during  two  years,  he  had  remarkably  contributed,  and 
who,  yet,  despised  and  insulted  him  for  not  being  nobly  bom  ? 
The  insolence  of  the  nobles,  and  thefar  violadon  of  those  laws  of  equality  which 
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the  nobility  having,  for  a  long  time,  appropriated  the  ^«^<^ 
office  to  themselves,  just  as  if,  by  law,  they  had  an  ex- 


had  been  the  sonzce  of  Roman  greatness,  may  justly  be«anaidand  as  the  ocea- 
akmal  canss  of  all  those  mfschidB  which  flflaihis  btrni^  upon  liia  conmtrj. 


ROMB 

S45. 
B.C.I07. 


^_  _^ ^  344th  eon. 

I  come  now  to  give  an  inatanee  of  the  mconTenient  consequence  of  character-  8uU4** 
diawing^  when  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  peaon  chancterised. 

The  Gontinuator  of  M.  RoUin's  Roman  History,  when  he  fiist  speaks  of  yS^  Tom.  9. 
teilliUy  makes  no  scrapie  to  say— ^'  This  consul  had  all  the  qualities  thai  can  p.  251. 
render  a  man  catimahieL-XJe  consul  avoit  tout  ce  qui  pent  rendre  un  hommeesti- 
"         "  ■       bMeteU] 


maUe."  Yet,  not  many  pages  after,  we  find  that  Metelhis  had  so  littlo  senseof 
honour,  aato  tUnkhimseuatliherty  touseaoymeans  by  which  he  might  aoqnii« 
the  glory  of  successfully  terminating  the  war,  mmmittpd  to  his  coiiduct.*.^*  II  P.  268. 
prit  sea  quartiers  d*hyver  dans  la  province  Romaini^  k  portte  do  la  Numidisb  II 
ne  donna  pas  ce  temiuU  k  Fosuvet^  et  anz  delices,  oomme  fUsoient  sonvcnt  les 
autics  gte^iaux :  et  ne  peidant  point  vfte  de  Jugurtha,  il  dzessa  do  nouveUes  bat« 
teries  pour  parvenir  i  finir  la  guerre.  II  aeroit  vrument  looable^  s*il  n*eat  en- 
ploy6  que  dea  voies  d^hooneur.  Mais  nous  avons  v(i  qu^il  n*4tott  pas  SGrapulflUX 
aur  cet  article.     Tout  moTen  lui  6toit  bon  pour  reoseir." 

Tins  is  said  on  account  of  the  proconsul's  secretly  practising  with  tI/^^^t^m-^ 
the  king*s  chief  confidant,  to  deliver  up  his  royal  master  alive  or  de»d  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies:  on  this  condition,  Metelius  promises  tlie  fehm,  that  the 
senate  shall  not  only  psidon  the  murder  he  had  committed  at  Rome,  but  confirm 
him  in  the  possession  of  his  whole  fortune^ 

When  the  iitgenious  writer  says,  **  Nous  avons  vA  qu'il  n'4toit  pas  scrnpolesz,*' 
&C.  he  refers  to  MeteUus's  £Mmer  tampering  for  the  same  purpose^  wiih  every  one 
of  the  many  amba^iadore  whom  Jngurtlia,  iiom  time  to  time,  had  sent  to  him,  with 
ofiera  of  submisskin.  <'  Ilsonda  ses  d^t^  en  les  cntzotenant  chaoon  en  paiti*  P.  265. 
culler ;  et  les  trouvant  asses  dispose  Ace  qu*il  souhaita  d'eoz,  il  leaf  ptoposa  et 
viat  i  bout  deleur  persuader  des*engBgaihu  Ihrrer  Jugurtha  vif  on  mart.  Con* 
duite  peu  g^nereuse,  et  qui  prouvo  que  meme  les  plus  gens  de  bien  du  terns  o^ 
nous  en  sommes  se  ressentoiant  du  d^p^rissement  des  nMsars.  MeteUas,  pour 
nueux  oouvrir  son  jeo,  fait  en  public  i  ces  d£put^  une  reponse  favorahle,  et  kur 
donne  lien  d*entretenir  leor  maitra  dans  de  bonnes  espirsnoes.*' 

May  we  not  hiare  apply  to  Metelius  himself  the  censure  which  Ckero  posaeson  DeOff.  L  3. 
Marius  for  having  cahimniatoil  MeteUus  ?  ^^  Possumnsne  Marium  virum  bonum  20. 
judicare  ? — ^ExpUca  atque  excate  intelligeotiam  tuam,  ut  videaa,  qua  sit  in  ea  spe- 
cies, forma,  et  ootio  viri  boni.    Cadit  ergo  in  virum  bonnm  mentiri  emolumenti 

8ui  causa ?   Nihil  pcofecto  minus.    JBst  eigo  uUa  res  tanti,  aut  commodum 

ullum  tarn  expetendum,  ut  viri  boni  et  qilendorem  et  nomen  amittas?  Quid  eat, 
quodafierre  tantum  utilitas  ista,  qusB  didtur^  possit,  quantum  auferre,  si  boni  viri 
nomen  eripuerit,  fidem  justitiamqne  detraxerit  ?  Quid  euim  interest,  utrum  ex  ho- 
mine  se  quis  conferat  in  beUuam,  an  hominis  fignra  immanitatem  gerat  bdlus  ?*' 

It  may  notperlu^  be  improper,  on  the  present  occaaion,  to  add  to  this  ] 
horn.  Cioero*s  Offices,  some  few  of  the  many  things  which  he  elsewhere  a 
commeadadoa  of  Marius:-— 

— <^  Gaium  Marium  vidimus,  qui  mihi  secundls  in  rebus  unns  ex  fortunatai  Paradox, 
hominibus;  in  advenis,  unus  ex  summis  viris  videbattir;  quo  beatius  esse  mor-  2. 
tali  niliil  potest.    Needs,  insane,  needs,  quantaa  vivos  virtus  habeat,  nomen  tan* 
tnm  virtutis  usurps:  quid  ipsa  valeat,  ignoras. 

— "  Qusris  ahquem  graviorem  ?  constandorem  ?  praastantiorem  virCnte^  pru-  Orat.  pro 
denda,  religioner  aaquitate  [C.  Mario  ?]  Balb.  20. 

— ^'  Pudidtiam  cum  eriperet  milid  tnbunus  in  exerdlu  C.  Marii,  propinquus  Orat.  pro 
ejus  iroperatoiis  interfectus  ah  eo  est,  cui  vim  afferebat :  faccre  enim  probusadol^  MiL  3. 
scene  periculooe,  quam  perped  turpiter  maluit.   Atque  hunc  ille  vir  summus, 
sodere  solutum,  periculo  Uberavit.** 

Plutarch  teUs  us,  that  Marina  not  only  absolved  the  young  man,  but  with  his 
own  hands  crowned  him  as  a  victor.  But  what  the  biographer  adds  is  remarkable^ 
and  surdy  discovers  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  Marine,  ^  Heureux  [I  use 
M.  Dader's  translation]  s'il  avdt  sacrifi^  amsi  son  propre  sang  i  la  vertu,  et  i  k 
sagesse,  et  non  a  sa  pn^m  ambidon,  et  i  ses  v(kes  d'interet.*'  So  likewise,  when  Tom.  14. 
Father  Catrou  hasrdated  how  Jogurtha  surprised  the  Roman  camp,  while  thege-  p.  80. 
neral  was  making  an  assault  upon  Zama,  hethns  procoedsy^'Metellus,  tout  oenip^  du 
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Year  of  clusivo  right  to  it }  handing  it  from  one  to  another,  and 

a4&  looking  upon  every  new  man,  how  distinguished  soever 

^^'^^'  by  his  merit,  as  a  profane  person,  unqualified  for  ad- 

344A  con.  mission  to  that  sacred  honour.  But  now,  the  prevailing 

Boin  de  son  attaque,  n^apprit  que  des  fu'iards  de  soo  camp,  que  Jugurtha  y  avoit  pf^ 

nitr^  A  rinstaiit  il  depute  Marius,  avec  toute  la  cavaleirie  de  Mm  annM,  pour  cn- 

chaaaer  PennemL  '  Ne  soufiHt  pas,^  lui  dit-il,  les  larmes  auz  jeuz  [The  good  fa- 

*Vid.supr.  ther  omits  ^per  amidtiam,  perque  lempublicam,  obsecnt'*],  'queleNumide 

p.  58  of  this  puisse  se  vanter  d^avoir  itk  plus  heureux  k  nous  suipiendre,  que  nous  4  foreer 

volume.        Zama.*  Marius  eut  ^gaid  i.  sa  propxe  gloire.— D  yole  oQ  son  honneur  Tappdle.** 

Thus  we  see,  that,  according  to  these  writen,  Marius  never  did  a  virtuous  action, 

never  did  what  was  right  fivm  a  right  motive.    And  this  indeed  is  expressly  said 

Comp.  of     by  Plutarch : — ^'  Si  pour  bien  juger  des  plus  belles  actions  des  hommes,  il  ne  fkat 

Pvnniuaod  les  oonriderer  ni  par  elles-m^mes,  ni  par  la  fin  qu'ils  ont  eue,  ni  par  les  hoimeurs 

Marius.        quails  ont  attires  k  leurs  auteurs,  mats  seulement  {wr  les  motifs  qui  les  ont  pro- 

duites,  il  est  certain  que  ni  les  exploits  de  Pvrrhus,  ni  oeux  de  Marius,  ne  m^ritent 

des  snndes  louanges.  destitu^  de  oe  qui  doit  seul  les  fiure  louer,  je  veux  dire,  dVn 

motif  juste  et  honn^te,  qui  est  Pftme  des  grandes  actions.  U  n*y  a  que  les  tiavaux 

entrepris  pour  la  justice,  et  pour  le  bien  des  hommes  qui  soient  veritablement 

louamcs.  Or  ce  n*a  jamais  6ti  le  but  de  Pynfaus,  ni  de  Marius.   L'un  et  Tautre 

n*ont  jamais  rien  fait  que  pour  satisfaire  leur  ambition  particuUeie,  et  pour  xem- 

plir  ce  d^sir  insatiable  de  gloiie  qui  les  d6voroit.^' 

M.  RoUin,  in  the  preface  to  his  second  volume  of  Roman  History,  says  the  same 
of  all  the  Romans,  that  vainglory  was  '*  le  motif  unique  de  leurs  plus  belles  ac- 
tions.** Whether  this  notion  be  well  founded  I  shall  examine  elsewhere  $  at  pre- 
sent, let  us  suppose  it  an  indisputable  truth :  and  then  let  us  ask.  What  advan- 
tage  could  Metellus  have  over  Marius  in  point  of  moral  character  ?  None,  most 
ocvtainly.  Metellus,  if  he  committed  fewer  crimes  than  Marius,  was  not,  for  that 
reason,  more  virtuous  than  he.  They  had  neithecof  them  any  spark  of  real  virtue^ 
But  let  us  suppose,  as  Plutardi  seems  to  do,  that  it  was  possible  for  the  old  Ro- 
mans to  undertake  and  perform  great  actions  from  a  love  of  justice,  and  a  regard 
to  public  good ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  capable  of  virtue :  how  does  it  ap- 
pear, from  any  thins  recorded  of  Metellus,  that  he  had  more  virtue  than  Marius  ? 
If,  in  imitation  of  some  writers,  we  were  to  begin  the  history  of  the  actions  of 
this  Metellus  with  a  character  of  him,  such  as  he  seems,  by  his  conduct,  to  have 
really  deserved,  it  would  be  to  this  effect: 

That  he  was  haughty  and  insolent,  despising  all  merit  in  men  who  were  not  of 
his  own  rank  and  high  birth.  That  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  honest,  and 
employed  his  influence  to  support  them  in  their  usurpations  on  die  rights  (k  the 
people.  That,  though  not  to  be  corrupted  himself,  by  money,  he  was  a  fast  fnend 
to  those  honest  men  who  took  bribes  from  a  foreign  enemy. 

That,  to  acquire  the  glory  of  subduing  that  enemy,  when  he  was  general  of  the 
Roman  army,  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  any  means,  even  the  basest  and  most 
odious ;  and  that,  when  he  had  opportunities  o(  serving  ms  country,  by  weakening 
the  enemy,  he  neglected  his  duty  out  of  private  pique  and  ehvy. 

I  say,  how  greatly  would  this  character,  previously  given,  diminish  our  admira- 
tion of  those  parts  of  his  conduct,  on  account  of  which  he  bears  a  good  name  in 
history,  and  is,  at  this  day,  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  real  and  distinguished  merit? 
The  particulars,  I  mean,  are, 

1.  That  he  steadUy  refused  the  oath  pressed  upon  the  senators  by  the  Marian 
faction,  an  oath  which  all  the  other  honest  members,  as  well  as  the  dishonest, 
meanly  took. 

2.  That  he  chose  to  go  into  exile  rather  than  commence  a  civil  war. 

This  was,  doubdess,  very  laudable,  especially  if  those  who  proposed  it  to  him 
could  have  supported  him :  but  it  might  be  the  effect  of  mere  regard  for  his  own 
preservation,  it  not  being  likely  that  he  and  his  fneadB  would  have  got  the  better 
of  Marius. 

[By  the  way,  what  sort  of  honest  men  were  those,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  per- 
sonal interest,  would  have  involved  their  country  in  a  dvil  war  ?  Memmius,  the 
tribune  of  the  commons,  dehorted  the  people  from  ways  of  violence  on  a  much 
more  weighty  occasion.     Vid.  supr.] 
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passion  of  Marius  being  soothed  and  enoonraged  by    Yen  or 
the  diviner's  prediction,  he  confidently  requested  of     64& 
his  general  permission  to  go  to  Rome,  there  to  pre-  ^'^'  *^' 
sent  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consular  dignity.   Me-  ^^^,  »»- 
tellus,  who»  though  possessed  of  many  good  qualities,       ^' 
had  a  mind  tainted  with  the  pride  and  haughtiness 
common  among  the  nobles,  pretended,  at  first,  to 
wonder  at  his  lieutenant's  project,  and  advised  him, 
as  out  of  friendship,  to  be  satisfied  with  his  condition, 
and  not  entertain  any  views  above  it :  and  having  sen- 
tentiously  intimated  to  him,  that  all  things  were  not  to 
be  coveted  by  all  men,  exhorted  him  carefully  to  avoid 
asking  of  the  Roman  people,  what  they  might  with 
good  reason  refuse  him.  But  Marius,  notwithstanding 
this,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  per- 
severing to  solicit  his  discharge,  the  proconsul,  at 
length,  answered  him  sharply,  *^  You  need  not  be  in 
such  baste  to  go  away;  it  will  be  time  enough  for  you 
to  stand  for  the  consulship,  when  my  son  may  be  your 
colleague."     The  son,  at  this  time,  served  under  his 
father,  and  was  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

Such  contemptuous  treatment,  far  from  diverting 
Marius  from  his  purpose,  served  only  to  make  him  more 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  to  kindle  in  his  breast 
an  inextinguishable  anger  against  Metellus.  From 
this  time,  putting  himself  wholly  under  the  guidance  of 
the  worst  of  counsellors,  ambition  and  revenge,  he  said 
and  did  every  thing  which  those  passions  dictated  to 
him.  To  the  soldiers  that  were  under  his  command, 
in  their  winter-quarters,  he  allowed  unusual  liberty, 
relaxing  the  rigour  of  their  discipline,  which  he  had 
hitherto  always  enforced,  by  his  own  example,  no  less 
than  by  his  authority.  Amongst  the  Roman  merchants 
(of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  at  Utica)  he  se- 
verely censured  his  general's  conduct,  insinuating,  that 
he  was  a  vain  man,  had  the  pride  of  a  king,  and,  being 
too  fond  of  command,  had  protracted  the  war  without 
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Year  of   neccssity:  and  he  boasted,  that,  were  he  himself  en- 

*  %^,  ^  trusted  with  only  one  half  of  the  army,  he  would,  in 

P-^*^'  a  few  days,  have  Jugurtha  in  chains.    The  merchants 

344th  000.  listened  to  this  discourse  the  more  readily,  and  thought 

suiAip.      -^  ^j^^  ^^^  reasonable,  because  they  had  suffered  in 

their  commerce  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 

because  no  measures  seem  expeditious  enough  to  men 

who  are  in  great  haste  to  be  rich. 

Not  to  neglect  any  means  by  which  his  views  might 
be  promoted,  he  made  court,  even  by  flattery,  to  a  poor 
unhappy  Numidian,  the  faculties  of  whose  mind  were 
impaired  by  disease.  His  name  was  Gauda ;  he  was 
grandson  of  Masinissa,  and,  being  a  son  of  Manastaba], 
was  brother  to  Jugurtha,  though  by  a  different  mother. 
King  Micipsa,  by  his  will,  had  named  this  Gauda  to  be 
next  in  succession  to  the  crown,  after  his  three  imme- 
diate heirs.  The  crazy  man  having  been  refused  by 
the  proconsul  certain  honours,  which  could  not  be 
granted  him  without  violating  the  Roman  customs, 
was  grievously  afironted.  In  the  height  of  his  dis- 
content, Marius  accosts  him,  "What!  a  man  of  regal 
dignity — and  a  man  of  such  importance— a  grandson 
of  Masinissa  to  be  treated  so  ignominiously !  Demand 
satisfaction  at  Rome  for  the  insult  you  have  suffered 
from  the  general.  You  may  depend  upon  my  assist- 
ance. Nothing  could  hinder  your  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  were  Jugurtha  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoner;  and  one  of  these  would 
quickly  be  effected,  if  I  were  consul,  and  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  troops." 

By  these,  and  other  such-like  methods,  Marius  en* 
gaged  Gauda,  the  Roman  knights,  the  soldiers,  and 
many  of  the  merchants  (and  the  hope  of  a  speedy  peace 
engaged  still  more),  to  write  to  their  friends  at  Rome, 
inveighing  against  Metellus  for  his  slow  procedure  in 
the  war,  and  expressing  their  earnest  desires  that  the 
conduct  of  it  might  be  given  to  Marius.     The  con- 
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currence  of  so  many  persons,  in  soliciting  for  his  pro*    Ve«  of 
motion,  did  him  great  honour;  and  the  times  too     646. 
seemed  much  to  favour  his  pretensions;  the  nobles  ^-^  *^^' 
having  lately  suffered  a  terrible  overthrow  by  the  Ma-  344tfa  om. 
milian  law,*  and  the  pommons,  in  general,  being  now  i"^J^ 
disposed  to  raise  new  men  to  the  highest  dignities,     p.  42  of  this 

Though  Jugurtha,  by  a  fraudulent  treaty,  had  been  "™*' 
stripped  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  treasure,  his  arms, 
and  his  troops,  yet  he  now,  with  great  diligence,  as- 
sembled an  army,  fortified  the  towns  in  his  possession, 
and  endeavoured,  by  promises  and  threatenings,  to 
bring  over  those  which  had  revolted  from  him.  Me- 
tellus  had  put  a  garrison  into  Vacca,  one  of  the  largest 
and  richest  cities  of  Numidia,  and  had  given  the  govern- 
ment of  the  place  to  T.  Turpilius  Silanus,  an  Italian, 
his  particular  friend,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by 
the  ties  of  hospitality,  subsisting  from  father  to  son. 
The  chief  men  of  the  city,  being  gained  by  Jugurtha, 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  public  festival  to  invite  the 
governor,  the  tribunes,  and  other  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, to  feast  at  their  houses.  Each  man  stabbed  his 
guest,  and  then  the  inhabitants  fell  upon  the  Roman 
soldiers,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Of  all  the 
Italians,  Turpilius  alone  escaped :  whether  this  was 
owing  to  pity  in  his  host,  to  compact,  or  to  chance,  is 
not  clear:""  but  one  thing  (adds  Sallust)  seems  to 
admit  of  no  doubt,  that,  by  whatsoever  way  he  escaped, 
he  was  a  base  and  detestable  wretch,  seeing  in  so  great 
a  calamity  (amidst  a  general  massacre  of  bis  soldiers, 
countrymen,  and  friends)  he  could  prefer  an  inglorious 
life  to  unsullied  honour. 

Metellus,  the  second  day  afler  his  loss  of  the  town^ 
recovered  it  by  sui-prise,  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered, 
and  put  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  death.*" — The  go- 

*  Platarch  sajs,  the  inhabitants  of  Vacca  sent  Turpilius  away  in  safiety,  be- 
cauie  of  the  lenity  of  his  government.    Phit.  in  Mar. 

"  Appian  tells  us,  that  die  Roman  general  put  to  death  all  the  senaton  of  Vacca. 
App.  m  Fragm. 
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Yev  of   vemor  Turpilius  being  brought  to  a  trial,  and  making 

646.     but  a  weak  defence,  the  council  of  war  condemned  him , 

^  ^'  ^^'  and,  as  he  was  a  Roman  citizen  with  only  the  privi- 

344th  oon.  leges  of  Latium,  he  suffered  the  punishment  of  being 

*^'      first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded."" 

About  the  same  time,  Bomilcar,  perceiving  that  Ju* 
gurtha  had  begun  to  suspect  him,  turned  all  his  thoughts 
to  prevent,  by  a  timely  murder  of  his  master,  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  that  suspicion ;  and  the  more 
easily  to  succeed  in  the  enterprise,  he  engaged  a  Numi- 
dian  nobleman,  named  Nabdalsa,  to  be  his  associate  in 
it.  Nabdalsa  was  very  rich  and  very  popular,  and  had 
used  to  command  a  separate  army,  for  performing  those 
military  operations,  to  which  Jugurtha,  when  happen* 
ing  either  to  be  employed  in  others  of  greater  import- 
ance, or  to  be  fatigued  with  business,  could  not  in  per- 
son attend.  These  two  conspirators  having  £xed  a  day 
for  the  assassination,  Nabdalsa  repaired  to  the  army  (at 
that  time  posted  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  winter- 
quarters,  to  preserve  the  country  from  being  pillaged). 
Nevertheless,  through  fear,  he  failed  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment. Bomilcar,  therefore,  sent  a  letter  to  him, 
reproaching  him  with  his  neglect,  and  encouraging  him 
to  continue  steady  in  the  resolution  they  had  taken ;  for 
thatJugurtha  would  certainlybe  destroyed;  and  the  only 
question  was,  whether  he  should  perish  by  the  bravery 
of  Metellus,  or  by  theirs.  When  this  letter  arrived,  Nab- 
dalsa was  lying  upon  his  bed,  to  take  a  little  rest  after 
fatigue.  Having  read  and  considered  it,  he  fell  asleep. 
Soon  after,  a  Numidian,  who  managed  the  general's 
private  affairs,  and  was  his  favourite,  and  the  confident 
of  all  his  designs,  except  the  last,  entered  the  tent,  and 

•  Aooording  to  Plutarch,  Marius  m  irritated  the  council  against  the  accused, 
that  Metellus,  though  unwilling,  could  not  avoid  pronouncing  sentence  of  death 
upon  hnn;  and  when,  afterwaxd,  the  innocence  of  Turpilius  appeared,  Marina 
every  where  boasted,  that  he  had  lodged  in  Metcllus*s  breast  a  fury  that  would 
perpetually  torment  him  for  having  killed  his  host. 

M.  Dacier  observes,  that  the  innocence  of  Tuqiilius  bad  not  been  discovsred  . 
when  Sallust  wrote.  '^ 
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seeing  a  letter  upon  the  pillow,  took  it  up,  read  it,  and  Vmr  of 
then  fled  to  Jugurtha.  Nabdalsa,  awaking,  missed  his  645. 
letter,  and,  being  informed  of  his  servant's  flight,  sent  ^  ^'  ^^' 
after  him  in  all  haste,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  himself,  344th  oon- 
therefore,  went  directly  to  the  king,  assured  him  that  *"  '^' 
he  intended  to  have  discovered  the  whole  afiair,  had  he 
not  been  prevented  by  his  servant,  and,  with  tears, 
hegged  he  might  not  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  so  great 
a  crime.  Jugurtha,  disguising  his  real  thoughts,  re- 
turned a  mild  answer ;  and,  when  he  had  put  Bomilcar, 
together  with  many  of  his  accomplices,  to  death,  con- 
tinued his  dissimulation,  fearing,  should  he  give  the 
reins  to  his  revenge,  he  might  thereby  occasion  an  in- 
surrection :  but,  after  this  time,  he  had  no  repose  of 
mind  by  night  or  day.  Fearing  his  own  subjects  now, 
as  much  as  he  feared  the  Romans,  he  could  not  think 
himself  secure  in  any  company.  He  had  always  a  cir- 
cumspective eye,  was  alighted  at  every  noise,  and,  not 
knowing  where  he  could  sleep  in  safety,  was  perpetually 
shifting  his  apartment,  contrary  to  all  regal  decorum. 
Sometimes,  starting  out  of  his  sleep,  and  snatching  up 
his  sword,  he  raised  an  alarm  in  the  dead  of  night :  so 
near  to  madness  had  the  excess  of  his  fear  reduced  him. 
The  proconsul,  having  received  intelligence,  by  de- 
serters, of  the  fate  of  Bomilcar,  applied  himself  to  make 
preparations  for  the  war,  just  as  if  it  were  now  at  its 
commencement :  and  judging,  that  if,  by  an  exertion 
of  his  authority,  he  detained  his  lieutenant,  who  never 
ceased  importuning  him  for  leave  to  go  home,  little  be- 
nefit was  to  be  expected  from  his  presence,  he  at  length 
dismissed  him  [about  twelve  days,  says  Plutarch,  before 
the  election  of  consuls].  The  letters  from  Utica,  and 
the  public  harangues  of  the  tribunes,  had  so  prepos- 
sessed the  people  of  Rome  in  favour  of  Marius,  that 
the  reception  he  met  with  there  fell  nothing  short  of 
his  most  sanguine  hopes :  for  the  comitia  not  only  raised 
him  to  the  consulship  [with  L.  Cassius  Longinus],  but 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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R^i^E  ^^^  ^™  ^^^  command  of  the  anny  in  Nmnidia, 
646.     though  the  senate  had»  already,  by  a  decree,  assigned 

^^•*^'  that  province  to  Metellus. 

s^coB.  Marius,  whose  chief  object,  now,  was  victory  in  the 
war  against  Jugurtha,  immediately  demanded  of  the 
senate  recruits  for  the  legions;  summoning,  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  bravest  men  of  the  Latin  nation 
to  attend  him  (with  the  most  of  these  he  was  person- 
ally acquainted,  by  their  having  served  with  him;  and 
of  the  rest  there  were  few  whose  characters  he  had 
not  learned  by  common  fame).  Many  even  of  the 
discharged  veterans  he  prevailed  upon,  by  the  force  of 
persuasion,  to  follow  him  in  his  African  expedition : 
nor  did  he  neglect  to  ask  auxiliary  troops  from  the 
kings  and  states  in  alliance  with  Rome. 

The  recruits,  which  the  consul  demanded,  were  most 
readily  and  cheerfully  voted  by  the  senate;  who,  bear- 
ing  him  no  good-will,  and  believing  that  the  people, 
in  general,  disliked  the  service  in  Numidia,  hoped  that 
he  would  either  be  unable,  through  want  of  men,  to 
pursue  the  war,  or  would  lose  the  affection  of  the  mul- 
titude,  by  constraining  them,against  their  inclinations, 
to  give  in  their  names.  But  herein  the  fathers  were 
disappointed ;  for  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  be 
enlisted,  every  man  pleasing  himself  with  the  hope  of 
returning  home  crowned  with  victory  and  enriched 
with  spoil.  Marius,  indeed,  by  an  harangue  to  the  mul- 
titude, had  constributed,  not  a  little,  to  raise  their  ex- 
pectations. Ever  since  his  election,  he  had  made  it 
his  daily  practice  to  insult  the  nobility,  sometimes  par- 
ticular  persons,  sometimes  the  whole  body;  boasting 
continually,  that  he  had  wrested  the  consulship  from 
them,  like  spoils  from  a  vanquished  enemy:  and,  when 
all  his  demands  had  been  complied  with,  and  he  was 
about  to  levy  soldiers,  he  assembled  the  people,  and 
spoke  to  them  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  I  know,  Romans,  that  the  behaviour  of  those  who 
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havd  obtained  from  yoiir  favour  the  high  offices  in  the  ^^^p 
Mate  has,  generally  speakihg,  been  very  different  from      64& 
tl^hM  it  Wte  befbre  their  promotion.  While  candidates,  ^^-^^ 
they  ^re  fllll  of  modesty,  humble  petitioners,  attentive  JJ^  **^ 
ai^d  active  to  oblige.  Are  they  elected  ?  instantly  they 
t>6come  proud  and  lazy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.    But 
this  is  not  my  turn  of  mind.  The  good  of  the  common- 
weillth  is,  to  noy  apprehension,  of  much  greater  mo- 
ment, than  whether  this  man  or  that  be  advanced  to  the 
Consulship  Odp  prsetor^hip.   Nor  am  I  insensible  of  the 
weighty  charge  laid  upon  me  by  your  very  great  kind- 
ness.    To  make  preparations  for  the  war,  and,  at  the 
Slime  time,  to  be  frugal  of  the  public  money ;  to  compel 
to  the  service  those  whom  you  are  unwilling  to  dis- 
pleate ;  to  attend  to  every  thing  that  concerns  the  public, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  to  do  all  this  amidst  a 
confederacy  of  envious,  factious  men,  determined  to 
oppose  all  your  measures,  is  a  more  arduous  task  than 
you,  fellow-citizens,  can  easily  imagine. 

^*  I  consider  too,  that  in  the  discharge  of  high  offices, 
if  other  men  fail,  they  are  protected  from  condemna- 
tion and  censure  by  the  antiquity  and  lustre  of  their 
families,  the  heroic  actions  of  their  ancestors,  the  credit 
of  their  rel^ions  and  friends,  and  the  numerous  crowd 
of  their  clients  and  dependents ;  but  that  I  have  no- 
thing of  all  this  to  trust  to ;  that  my  sole  hope  and 
confidence  must  be  in  my  own  virtue  and  integrity. 

**  I  am  likewise  aware,  that  all  eyes  are  upon  me,  and 
thAtf  while  every  honest  and  candid  observer  (pleased 
with  my  successful  endeavours  to  serve  the  state)  wishes 
well  to  me,  the  nobles  are  incessantly  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  compass  my  ruin.  It  concerns  me, 
therefore,  to  t^e  the  more  care,  that  your  hopes  be 
not  disappointed,  and  that  their  cabals  prove  ineffectual . 
From  my  early  youth,  I  have  been  inured  to  toils  and 
dangers.  The  course  which  I  have  hitherto  pursued 
from  a  disinteif'ested  principle,  shall  I  discontinue  it 

F  2 
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RmkiE  "^^»  ^^^^  y^u  have  bestowed  on  me  so  noble  a  re- 

646.     ward  ?     Those  who  have  only  a  semblance  of  viitue,  a 

^^'^^'  disguise  which  ambition  has  occasionally  induced  them 

»^  «»-  to  put  on,  find  it  difficult  to  preserve,  in  their  conduct, 

even  that  appearance,  when  they  are  actually  in  power : 

to  ine,  who  have  all  my  life  been  in  the  practice  of 

virtue,  the  habit  of  well-doing  is  become  natural. 

^'  You  have  ordained,  that  I  shall  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  against  Jugurtha;  an  ordinance  highly 
displeasing  to  the  nobles.  Now,  pray  consider  with 
yourselves,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  alter  your 
choice,  and  employ,  upon  this,  or  any  oth^r  like  occa- 
sion, some  one  out  of  that  worthy  body;  a  man  of  an 
ancient  family,  who  has  abundance  of  images,  and  no 
experience  in  mih'tary  affairs.  You  will  see  the  hurry, 
the  confusion,  he  will  be  in,  having  much  to  do,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  matter,  and  applying  himself  to 
some  poor  man  of  the  commons  to  instruct  him.  For 
this  has,  generally,  been  the  case :  he,  whom  you  had 
appointed  to  the  command,  has  been  obliged  to  find 
some  other  commander  from  whom  to  receive  direc- 
tions. Nay,  I  myself  know  persons,  who  did  not  begin, 
till  they  were  chosen  consuls,  to  read  the  history  of 
our  ancestors,  and  the  military  precepts  of  the  Greeks. 
Preposterous  proceeding !  For  though,  in  the  order 
of  time,  the  election  to  offices  be  prior  to  the  exercise 
of  them,  yet,  in  the  order  of  things,  qualification  and 
experience  should  precede  election. 

"  Romans,  compare  me,  who  am  but  a  new  man, 
with  these  haughty  nobles.  Such  exploits  as  they  are 
wont  only  to  read  or  hear  of,  I  have,  partly,  seen  per- 
formed, by  other  brave  men,  and  have,  partly,  myself 
performed :  what  they  have  learned  from  books,  I  have 
learned  in  the  service.  Now,  whether  practice  or 
speculation  be  of  the  greater  value,  do  you  judge. 

"  They  despise  me,  for  my  being  a  new  man ;  I  them, 
for  their  being  slothful  cowards :  they  reproach  me 
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with  my  want  of  fortune,  I  them,  with  their  want  of   Year  of 

•     •  RO  M  B 

virtue.  And  it  is  my  opinion,  that  though  all  men  046. 
have  one  common  nature,  those  who  excel  most  in  ^'^'  ^^ 
coun^e  and  in  fortitude  are  the  most  noble.  If  the  MJkh  con- 
question  cpiild  be  put  to  the  fathers  of  Albinus  and  '"^^ 
Bestia,  whether  (had  it  been  in  their  option)  they  would 
have  chosen  them  for  their  sons,  or  such  men  as  I 
am:  what  answer  do  you  think  they  would  make? 
Doubtless,  that  they  should  have  chosen  to  have  the 
most  worthy  men  for  their  sons.  But,  if  the  nobles 
have  reason  to  despise  me,  they  have  the  same  reason 
to  despise  their  own  progenitors,  whose  nobility,  like 
mine,  took  it«  rise  from  military  virtue.  They  envy 
my  advancement ;  let  them  envy,  too,  my  integrity, 
my  toils,  the  dangers  I  have  passed  through:  for  by 
these  I  arrived  at  the  consular  dignity.  Blinded  with 
pride,  these  men  live  in  such  an  infamous  manner,  as 
if  they  slighted  the  honours  you  have  to  bestow,  and 
yet  they  sue  for  them  as  confidently  as  if,  by  their 
course  of  life,  they  had  deserved  them.  Ridiculous 
delusion !  They  propose  to  themselves  to  riot  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  lazy  effeminacy ;  and  then  to  receive 
the  rewards  of  a  laborious  virtue !  When  they  make 
harangues  before  you,  or  in  the  senate,  their  eloquence 
is  chiefly  employed  in  extolling  their  forefathers ;  from 
the  relation  of  whose  gallant  actions  they  imagine  a 
lustre  will  be  derived  to  themselves.  The  event  is 
quite  contrary  to  their  expectation :  for  the  more  illus- 
trious the  lives  and  exploits  of  the  ancestors  were,  the 
more  scandalous  are  the  sloth  and  demerit  of  the  de- 
scendants. The  truth  is,  the  glory  of  ancestors  is  as  a 
light,  which,  shining  upon  their  posterity,  makes  them 
conspicuous  to  the  public  eye,  and  suffers  neither  their 
good  nor  their  bad  actions  to  be  concealed.  There  is 
no  such  light,  I  confess,  shining  upon  me;  but,  what 
is  far  better,  my  actions  have  a  lustre  of  their  own. 
Mark  the  equity  of  these  nobles!  The  honours  which 
they  arrogantly  claim  to  themselves,  in  reward  of  other 
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BOMB  *^*'*  acbieveweuts,  they  tbiok  roe  unworthy  to  re- 

646.     Qoiv^  ia  reward  of  n^y  own.     And  for  what  roMon 

^^-^^  am  I  d^epied  so  unworthy?    Why,  truly,  because  I 

»46A  wn.  iii^ye  no  ini|ige9,  wd  my  nobility  is  recent :  but,  surely, 

the  man  who  acquires  nobility  to  his  family  is  a  much 

more  honourable  person  than  he  who,  bom  of  a  noble 

fEimily>  becomes  a  disgrace  to  it,  debases  it,  makes  it» 

by  his  infamous  conduct,  less  noble  than  it  wa& 

•*  I  know  very  well,  that  if  they  were  now  disposed 
to  answer  to  what  I  have  been  saying,  they  could  do 
H  with  at  most  copious  and  flowing  eloquence,  and 
with  grfsat  accuracy:  nevertheless,  as  they  have  in  all 
pli^s  giv^n  a  loose  to  their  tongues  against  me,  and 
against  you  too,  ever  since  you  conferred  this  great 
dignity  upon  me,  I  was  resolved  to  speak  my  mind} 
l^set  my  silence  should  be  interpreted  into  a  conscions* 
p$ss  of  guilt:  not  that  I  imagine  I  can  suflfer  any  real 
IkVrt  from  harangues;  for,  if  what  the  orator  delivers 
be  ^fucj,  it  must  be  to  my  praise ;  if  false,  my  life  and 
Bp^n^s  confute  it.  But,  since  you  are  blamed,  both 
Cor  promoting  me  to  this  high  station,  and  for  eotrust- 
ing  Qie  with  a  charge  so  important  as  the  present  war, 
please  tp  consider  again  and  again,  whether  it  will  not 
be  prudent  to  revoke  your  decrees.  I  have  no  imag^ 
W  i  told  you  be£»re;  I  cannot,  in  order  to  inspire  yo«i 
with  confidence  in  my  abilities  and  integrity^  boast  of 
apcertors  who  have  been  honoured  with  consulships 
or  triumphs:  but,  if  it  be  necessary,  I  can  show  you 
spears,  a  banner,  rich  horse-trappings,  and  other  mill* 
t^ry'*  rewards,  which  have  been  given  me  by  the  gene* 
rals  under  whom  I  have  served ;  and  I  cm  showyou^ 
upon  my  body,  scars  of  wounds ;  and  they  are  all  be^ 
fwe.  These  aae  my  images ;  such  is  my  nobility:  not 
a  nobility  like  theirs;  not  an  inheritance,  but  an  ac- 
quisition;  a  nobility,  which  I  have  myself  purchased 
at  the  price  of  hardships,  labours,  and  perils. 

s  See  vol.  1.  b.  2.  c  25.  concerning  the  mflitary  rewards  in  use  among  the 
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^*  That  I  have  no  eloquence  I  readily  coiifess;  and    Yew  of 

tt.  1^  ^  B 

the  want  of  it  gives  me  very  little  concem:  virtue  m. 
leeds  no  paint,  no  artificial  ornament,  to  set  it  off:  ^^'^^ 
1^  our  great  men  have  recourse  to  the  false  colouring  s^^  < 
of  eloquence;  for,  in  truth,  they  need  it,  to  hide  the 
infamy  of  their  actions:  I  never  jvas  instructed  in 
Grecian  literature ;  nor  had  I  any  inclination  to  learn 
that,  which,  I  found,  did  not,  in  the  least,  contribute 
to  the  increase  of  virtue  in  the  teachers.  But  I  have 
leamt  leftsons  which  qualify  a  man  much  better  to  be 
a  useful  member  of  the  commonwealth :  I  have  leamt 
to.  rout  an  enemy  in  the  field,  to  force  him  in  his 
strong-holds,  to  fear  nothing  but  infamy,  to  bear  cold 
and  heat,  to  lodge  upon  the  bare  ground,  to  endure, 
at  the  same  time,  both  hunger  and  fatigue.  It  is  by 
the  practice  of  these  lessons  that  I  shall  animate  my 
troops ;  my  glory  shall  not  be  the  fruit  of  their  toils 
only ;  I  shall  not  indulge  myself  in  ease,  while  they 
are  sufiering  hardships.  To  keep  your  soldiers  to  strict 
discq)line,  while  you  are  taking  your  pleasure,  this  is 
to  act  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  not  of  a  general.  The 
other  method  of  proceeding  is  the  only  one  that  be* 
comes  a  commander  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  it  was 
by  such  conduct  that  our  forefiithers  acquired  renown, 
both  to  the  republic  and  to  themselves.  And  yet  our 
present  nobles,  having  no  likeness  to  them,  despise  us, 
who  endeavour  tktttt  it ;  and  demand  of  you  all  places 
of  povErer  and  trust,  not  on  account  of  any  thing  they 
have  done  to  deserve  those  honours,  but  as  due  to  them 
by  inheritance.  How  grossly  are  the  understandings 
of  these  men  deceived  by  their  excess  of  pride !  Their 
t^cestors  lef);  them  every  thing  that  it  was  in  their 
power  to  leave  them,  their  wealth,  their  inuiges,  the 
glory  of  their  exploits :  but  they  did  not  transmit  their 
virtue  to  their  descendants;  this  was  impossible. 

**  They  call  me  a  clownish,  uncouth,  ill-bred  fellow ; 
and  why?  because  I  do  not  make  elegant  entertain- 
ments, nor  keep  a  buffoon,  nor  give  a  higher  price  for 
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Year  of   a  slave  that  is  to  be  tdy  cook  than  for  one  that  is  to 

H.  O  M  R 

046.  work  at  my  farm.  Every  part  of  this  charge  I  readily 
^^•^^  avow*  For  I  remember  to  have  heard  my  father,  and 
a^^  ooD.  other  worthy  persons,  often  say,  that  delicacies  and 
fineries  belong  to  women ;  labours  and  rugged  indus- 
try to  men :  that  the  good  aspire  to  glory  more  than  to 
wealth,  and  think  no  furniture  so  ornamental  as  arms. 
^'  But  since  our  nobles  are  not  of  this  opinion,  let 
them  proceed  in  their  own  way.  Leaving  sweat  and 
dust  and  such  thmgs  to  us  (who  indeed  prefer  them 
to  the  costly  banquets  of  the  luxurious),  let  them  go 
on  as  they  began;  let  them  love,  and  drink,  and 
pamper  their  bellies ;  let  them  spend  their  riper  years, 
as  they  have  spent  their  youth,  in  the  lowest  of  sen- 
sual gratifications.  To  these  let  all  their  thoughts  be 
confined. — *  No,  not  so,*  say  our  worthy  nobles :  *  when 
we  have  made  ourselves  infamous  and  detestable  by 
the  practice  of  all  the  most  scandalous  vices,  we  will 
then  contrive  to  snatch  the  rewards  due  to  the  vir- 
tuous and  brave/  And  thus  luxury  and  sloth,  vices 
so  fatally  mischievous  to  the  commonwealth,  are  to 
be  no  hinderances  to  the  ambition  of  men,  the  most 
shiunefuUy  stained  with  them ;  r^>  obstacle  in  their 
way  to  the  public  honours,  even  the  highest  dignities 
of  the  state! 

'^  And  now,  having  answered  these  nobles  so  far 
as  was  necessary,  not  indeed  to  expose  fully  the  base 
enormities  of  their  conduct,  but  to  vindicate  my  own 
character ;  I  shall  add  a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  th^ 
present  state  of  public  affairs.  In  the  first  place, — 
as  to  Numidia,  fear  nothing,  Romans ;  in  effect,  the 
victory  is  yours;  for  you  have  now  removed ^every 
thing  that  hitherto  defended  Jugurtha;  every  thing, 
indeed,  that  could  defend  him,  covetousness,  igno- 
rance, pride.  Add  to  this,  that  you  have  an  army  there, 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  It  is  an  army,  I 
confess,  not  so  fortunate  as  courageous :  for,  through 
the  covetousness  or  temerity  of  its  commanders,  it  has 
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suffered  a  irreat  diminution :  and  it  is  for  this  reason    v«r  of 

R  O  M  K 

I  would  have  you,  that  are  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,     sm. 
join  with  me,  and  take  upon  you  the  care  and  defence  ^^^^ 
of  the  commonwealth.    And  do  not  suffer  yourselves  **J*^ 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  mishaps  of  others,  or  by  the  ^ 
haughty  behayiour  of  some  former  generals.    Both  in 
marches  and  in  battles,  you  shall  always  have  me  near 
at  hand  to  consult  with,  and  to  share  with  you  every 
danger  into  which  I  lead  you :  I  and  you  shall  be  upon 
an  equal  foot,  with  regard  to  the  fatigues,  hardships, 
and  perils  of  war.     Never  doubt  then  but,  with  the 
help  of  the  gods,  we  shall  conquer;  we  shall  certainly 
and  speedily  acquire  both  wealth  and  honour.    And, 
were  these  uncertain,  or  at  a  distance,  yet  surely  it 
becomes  all  honest  men  to  support  the  cause  of  their 
country:  for  no  mortal  would  be  made  immortal  by 
sloth ;  nor  did  ever  any  father  wish  that  his  children 
might  never  die,  but  that,  while  they  lived,  they  might 
live  and  act  like  worthy  men.    Romans,  I  should  say 
more,  if  words  could  put  courage  into  cowards;  to 
the  brave,  I  think,  I  have  said  enough.'' 

Marius,  perceiving  that  the  spirits  of  the  multitude 
were  elated  by  his  discourse,  caused  provisions,  money, 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  war,  to  be,  with  all  expe* 
dition,  embarked ;  and  he  sent  them  away  under  the 
care  of  his  lieutenant;  A.  Manlius.  His  own  diligence 
he  applied  wholly  to  the  business  of  levying  soldiers: 
nor  did  he,  on  this  occasion,  observe  the  ancient  custom 
of  admitting  into  the  army  those  only  who  had  some 
estate,  and  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  five  first 
classes;  without  distinction,  he  accepted  of  all '^  that 
presented  themselves;  so  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
recruits  were  of  the  capUe-censif  citizens,  so  poor,  that 
they  paid  only  a  small  poll-tax.  His  conduct,  in  this 
particular  (says  Sallust),  was,  by  some,  imputed  to  the 
scarcity  of  better  men ;  by  others,  to  his  ambition ;  the 
most  needy,  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  who 

'  Plntanli  tepoita,  that  Mariui  did  not  lefuse  to  enlist  even  bUtcs.  Plut.  in  Mar. 
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Yew  of   think  no  action  dishonourable  that  is  gainful,  being 
646.     the  properest  aids  to  a  man  whose  enterprise  is  the 

^*^'  ^^  acquisition  of  power. 

346th  oqop  Durim;  these  transactions  at  Rome,  Metellus,  ia 
Africa,  had  been  engaged,  partly  in  muitary  expe- 
ditions, partly  in  fruitless  negotiations. 

After  the  departure  of  Marius,  the  proconsul  led 
his  forces  against  Jugurtha,  and  obtained  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  him :  for  the  king,  having  put  to  death  n 
great  number  of  his  old  friends,  and  the  rest  having, 
through  fear,  deserted  him  (some  flying  for  refuge  ta 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  others  going  over  to  the 
Romans),  was  fallen  into  the  extremest  perplexity. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  the  war  without 
ministers  and  without  generals;  and  yet,  whom  could 
he  trust  after  so  much  perfidiousness  as  he  had  lately 
experienced?  no  advice,  no  person,  nothing  could 
please  him ;  he  marched,  and  countermarched ;  and 
changed  bis.  general  officers  every  day :  one  while  he 
advanced  towards  the  enemy,  and  presently  after 
turned  away  to  the  deserts;  nor  could  he  determine 
which  be  had  more  reason  to  distrust,  the  courage  of 
his  people  or  their  fidelity.  Whilst  he  was  in  this 
wavering  and  distressful  condition  of  mind,  Metellus,. 
on  a  sudden,  came  upon  him.  That  part  of  the  Nu- 
vidian  army,  which  the  king  commanded  in  person, 
maintained  its  ground  for  some  time ;  but  the  rest  waa 
irouted  and  put  to  flight  at  the  very  first  shock.  Ju^ 
gurtha  made  his  escape,  through  the  deserts,  to  Thala» 
a  Idrge  and  wealthy  town,  the  chief  repository  of  his 
treasures,  and  the  place  where  his  sons  received  their 
education.  Upon  advice  of  these  particulars,  Metellus, 
believing  he  should  put  an  end  to  the  war,  could  he  but 
take  Thala,  resolved  to  march  thither  and  invest  it ; 
though  the  river,  that  was  nearest  to  the  town,  was  fifty 
miles  distant  from  it,  and  the  whole  space,  between 
them,  waste  and  without  water.  Leaving  his  baggage 
behind,  he  took  with  him  only  ten  days'  provision. 
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leading  with  water  froni  the  river  the  beMto  of  biirdWf  »^«^g 
and  commanding  those  of  the  Numidiana  who,  after  646. 
the  late  battle^  had  submitted  to  the  Romans,  to  bring  ^^'^^ 
l|im  water  and  provisions  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  ^^^ 
place.  It  is  related  that,  when  he  arrived  at  this  plaoe  ^"  "" 
(where  the  Numidiws  punctually  met  him,  according 
to  the  orders  they  had  received)f  there  fell  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  rain,  as  was  alone  more  than  sufficient  foir 
the  army;  and  that  the  soldiers,  frwi  a  superstitions 
torn  of  mind,  preferred  the  rain-water  to  that  of 
the  river;  persuading  themselves,  that  the  plenteous 
shower  waa  an  evidence  of  their  being. under  the 
qiecial  protection  of  the  immortal  gods :  and  this  per- 
»]asi<»i  greatly  heightened  their  courage.  The  ne«t 
day,  contrary  to  Jugurtba's  expectatioi]^  the  Roman 
army  appeared  bdbre  Thala.  The  town^s  peoptej 
though  astonidied  at  so  strange  an  event  (for  they 
bad  thought  themselves  sufficiently  secured  by  th^ 
desert),  were  not  the  less  active  and  dil^nt  in  taking 
the  necessary  measures  ibr  defenecb  But  the  king» 
imaginii^  now  thai  no  enterprise  of  war  was  too 
difficult  &ff  the  Roman  general,  quitted  the  town  in 
the  night,  taking  with  him  his  childcen,  and  a  gresft 
quantity  of  his  money :  nor  did  he  ever,  after  this,  stay 
above  one  day  or  one  night  in  the  same  place.  He 
pvetended  to  be  upon  bnainess  that  required  baate^ 
but,  in  truth,  waa  apprdbenaive  of  treachery,  which  he 
hoped  to  prevent  by  such  continued  motion,  aa  most 
hinder  the  disaffiscted  from  having  convenient  Iei«re 
and  opportunity  to  form  combinations  and  conspiracieSb 
It  was  forty  days  before  the  Romans  could,  by  inde* 
fiitigable  labeiur,  and  many  sharp  contfliets,  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Thala;^  and  ev^^i  then  they  were 
disappointed  of  the  hoped-for  spoil :  for  the  Roman  de* 
sorters,  so  soon  as  they  perceived  the  wall  shaken  by 
the  battering  rams,  carried  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
whatever  else  was  deemed- valuable,  into  the  royal  peu 
lace ;  and  when  they  had  there  filled  themselves  with 
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Yevof   wine  and  good  cheer,  set  fire  to  the  edifice,  choosing 

646.      rather  to  perish  in  the  flames  with  the  palace  and  its 

^'^■'^  treasures  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Metellus  [a 

346chcoD.  general  noted  for  being  cruel,*  rather  than  justly 

•vid-supr.  ^^^^  ^^  desertersj. 

p-  ^  Jugurtha,  on  his  leaving  Thala,  had  retired  among 

the  Getulians,  a  savage*"  people,  to  the  south  of  Nu- 
midia,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Roman  name. 
He  gathered  a  great  multitude  of  these  together,  and 
taught  them  something  of  military  discipline.  Then, 
by  presents  and  promises,  he  gained  to  his  interest 
the  favourites  of  his  father-in-law*  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauritania;  and,  by  their  means,  engaged  him  to 
arm  against  the  Romans.  To  this  Bocchus  was  the 
more  easily  persuaded,  because,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  had,  without  success,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  with  the  ofier  of  his  friendship  and  alliance* 
(For  though,  at  that  time,  nothing  could  be  more 
seasonable,  or  more  advantageous  to  the  republic,  than 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Mauritanian,  yet,  through 
the  avarice  and  influence  of  a  few  men  in  power,  who 
would  do  nothing,  right  or  wrong,  but  for  money,  his 
offer  had  been  rejected.) 

When  the  two  armies  were  joined,  and  the  kings  had 
mutually  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other,  JugurtHa^ 
to  raise  the  anger  of  the  Mauritanian  against  the  Ro- 
mans, represented  them  as  a  people  injurious,  oppre»- 
sive,  insatiably  covetous,  and  the  common  enemies  of 
mankind.  ^^  They  have  just  the  same  cause  for  waging 
war  against  you,  and  against  every  independent  prince 
and  state,  as  against  me — ^their  lust  of  domination.  I 
am  now  regarded  as  their  enemy ;  not  long  ago,  the 
Carthaginians  and  king  Perses  were  considered  in  the 


*  A  great  part  of  OetuUa  was  subject  to  Jugurtha. 

*  Sallust  tells  us,  that  such  ties  of  affinity  were  of  little  strength  among  the 
Ifumidians  and  Moors;  because  every  man  being  free  to  take  as  many  wives  as 
hoooold  maintain,  the  husband's  heart  was  divided  among  this  variety,  and  never 
so' captivated  and  engrossed  by  any  one  of  his  wives,  as  to  make  her  his  com- 
paiion  and  friend ;  he  treated  them  all  with  equal  contempt. 
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same  light ;  and  so  will  every  king  hereafter,  who  iAaII  ^^^"^ 
be  thonght  rich  enough  to  merit  that  distinction."         64S. 

The  combined  armies,  upon  advice  that  Metellus  ^^^^ 
had  lodged  his  booty  and  prisoners,  together  with  his  ^^ 
heavy  baggage,  in  Cirta,  bent  their  march  thither. 
It  would  amply  reward  the  labour  of  the  enterprise, 
could  they  possess  themselves  of  the  place ;  and  in  case 
they  should  be  hindered  from  seizing  it,  by  the  Ro- 
mans coming  to  its  relief,  yet,  at  least,  a  battle  would 
ensue,  which,  at  this  time,  was  what  the  politic  Numi- 
dian  most  eagerly  desired ;  lest  Bocchus,  having  lei- 
sure to  reflect,  should  lay  aside  his  hostile  purposes,  and 
entertain  thoughts  very  different  from  those  of  war. 

As  the  Moors  were  a  new  enemy,  with  whose  manner 
of  fighting  the  Roman  general  was  unacquainted,  he 
had  not  now  the  same  forwardness,  as  heretofore,  to 
come  to  an  engagement  at  all  adventures :  but,  forti- 
fying a  camp  at  a  small  distance  from  Cirta,  he  there 
waited  an  opportunity  of  giving  battle  with  advantage. 

It  was  during  this  inaction  he  received  notice,  by 
letters  from  Rome,  that  the  people  had  assigned  the 
province  of  Numidiato  Marius  (their  advancing  him 
to  the  consulship  he  had  learnt  before).  Sallust  re- 
ports, that  the  grief  and  vexation  of  Metellus  were 
far  beyond  what  either  decency  or  virtue  could  allow; 
<<  he  restrained  neither  his  tears  nor  his  tongue ;  and 
though,  in  other  respects,  an  excellent  man,  wanted 
fortitude  to  maintain  a  character  of  dignity  in  such 
adverse  and  trying  events.  Some  imputed  his  im- 
patience to  pride ;  others  to  that  quick  sense,  which 
every  man  conscious  of  worthiness  must  unavoidably 
have,  of  contumelious  treatment;  many  thought,  that 
to  see  a  victory,  which  he  had  gained,  snatched  out 
of  his  hands,  was  the  principal  cause  of  his  immo- 
derate concern :  but  I  have  been  sufficiently  assured, 
that  the  advancement  of  Marius,  not  the  wrong  done 
to  himself,  was  the  insupportable  toilnent ;  and  that 
he  would  have  borne  his  removal  from  the  province 
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Yarof   with  wote  temper,  had  any  other  than  Marius  been 
^  MC  '  iq>pomted  to  succeed  him/' 

^^•'^  Restrained,  therefore,  by  the  discontent  of  his  mind, 
9|Midi«»-  and  thinking  it  a  folly  to  purchase  advantages  to  an- 
*"  other  with  danger  to  himself,  he  attempted  nothing 

farther  in  the  way  of  arms;  bat  despatched  deputies 
to  king  Bocchus,  to  admonish  him,  **  Not  to  become 
an  enemy  of  the  Roman  people,  without  provocation : 
that  he  had  now  a  fine  opportunity  of  entering  into 
friendship  and  alliance  with  them,  which  would  be 
more  for  his  benefit  than  a  war.  That,  whatever 
confidence  he  might  place  in  his  riches,  or  in  his  mi- 
litary force,  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  change 
certainties  for  uncertainties,  and  blend  the  a£&irs  of 
his  kingdom,  that  were  now  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
with  the  desperate  fortune  of  Juguitha/' 

To  this  the  king,  with  a  courteous  calmness,  an- 
swered, *^  That  peace  was  what  he  earnestly  desired, 
but  that  he  pitied  the  misfortunes  of  Jugurtha;  that 
if  he  might  be  included  in  the  treaty,  all  other  mat- 
ters would,  with  ease,  be  amicably  adjusted/'  The 
Roman  general  sent  a  reply  to  the  king's  answer : 
messengers  from  both  sides  went  backwards  and  for- 
wards; the  time  passed  away;  and,  agreeably  to  the 
desire  of  Metellus,  no  progress  was  made  in  the  war. 
But  now  the  consul  Marius»  who,  by  his  diligence 
and  popularity,  had  raised  soldiers  sufficient  (and 
somewhat  more  than  had  been  granted  him)  to  com- 
plete the  legions,  arrived  with  his  recruits  at  Utica. 
Here  the  army  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  P.  Ruiti- 
lius,  the  lieutenant  of  Metellus :  for  this  angry  ge- 
neral, th^t  he  might  not  have  the  pain  of  seeing  those 
things,  which  he  could  not  even  hear  of  with  patience, 
carefully  avoided  an  encounter  with  his  hated  suc- 
cessor, and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Rome.  Con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  he  was  there  received  with 
the  utmost  demonstrations  of  public  joy,  and  as  a 
man  equally  dear  to  the  senate  and  to  the  commons; 
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the  envy  of  the  latter  [^o  had  triumphantly  carried    Vev  «f 
their  point]]  being  now  entirely  subsided/  «4«l 

It  would  seem,  that,  after  the  Roman  army  had  ^^-'^ 
been  strengthened  by  the  troopswhich  Marius  brought  S46tfa  < 
with  him  into  Africa,  Jugurtha  had  not  the  same 
eagerness  as  before  to  come  to  a  general  battle.  For 
no  sooner  did  the  two  kings  hear  of  the  consuPs 
arrival,  than,  separating  their  forces,  they  retired  into 
places  difficult  of  access,  there  to  watch  opportunities 
when  they  might  suddenly  issue  out  and  fall  with  ad- 
vantage upon  straggling  parties  of  the  Romans,  who, 
they  hoped,  would  grow  secure,  and  remiss  in  disci- 
pline ;  this  being  commonly  the  case  of  soldiers  who 
have  laid  aside  all  fear  of  an  enemy.  But  Marius 
was  too  active  and  cautious  to  be  easily  surprised^ 
By  exercising  his  new-raised  men  in  frequent  skir- 
mishes, and  in  reducing  many  castles  and  small  towns 
(neither  strong  by  nature,  nor  well  garrisoned),  he 
brought  them  gradually  to  be  upon  an  equality  with 
his  veterans,  both  in  courage  and  in  the  exact  ob- 
servance of  discipline.  And,  in  order  to  raise  yet 
higher  the  spirits  of  all  his  soldiers  by  experienced 
prosperity,  and  by  hope  still  more  pleasing,  having 
led  them  into  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  there 
amassed  abundance  of  spoil,  he  most  graciously  di- 
vided among  them  the  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  kings  had  no  success 
in  the  method  they  had  chosen  of  canying  on  the  War ', 
for  the  consul  so  watched  their  motions,  as  to  prevent 

"  That  Metellus,  for  his  victories  over  the  Numidian  king,  was  honoured  with  a 
magnificent  triumph,  and  the  auniame  of  Numidicus,  we  loan  from  VelleiuB  Pft- 
teroUus,  lib.  2.  c.  1 1,  and  frem  other  writers.  Neverdieless,  from  what  A.  Gellina 
reports  to  have  been  said  by  Metellus,  in  a  speedi  to  the  people,  it  is  conduded, 
that  his  triumph  had  bee.i  exposed  by  one  oif  the  tzifoiines.  ^^  Qwk  in  re  quanto 
universi  me  unum  antistatis ;  tanio  vobis  quam  mihi  majorem  injariam  atque  con- 
tnmeliam  fiuat,  Quiiites :  et  quanto  probi  injuriam  fadlius  accipiunt  quam  alterl 
tndnnty  tanto  ille  vobis  quam  mihi  pejorem  honorem  habuit:  nam  me  injuriam 
ferre,  vos  facere  vult,  Quirites :  ut  hic  conquestlo,  istic  vituperatio  rdJnquatur.** 
A.  CkU.  xiL  9.  It  is  likewise  reported,  that  an  accusation  of  having  embezzled  the| 
public  money  was  brought  against  Metellus:  but  that,  when  we  accuser  had 
obliged  hiqk  (according  to  custom)  to  produoe  his  books  of  account,  none  of  the 
judges  would  look  into  them,  lest  they  should  seem  to  doubt  of  his  integrity.  Val. 
Max.  Kb.  2.  c  10.   Gic  pro  C  Balb.  c.  ft.  and  £p.,ad  Attic  Mb.  l.ep.  16. 
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Yew  of   the  execution  of  any  important  design  they  could 

646.     form;  and,  in  frequent  instances,  when  either  the 

^^•^^  Getulians  or  the  Numidians,  having  pillaged  the  ter- 

346th  COD-  ritories  of  the  Roman  allies,  were  going  off  with  their 

booty,  he  intercepted  and  routed  them ;  and  once, 

near  Cirta,  he  pushed  Jugurtha  to  such  extremity, 

that,  to  make  his  escape,  he  was  forced  to  throw  off 

his  armour. 

But  Marius,  considering  that  enterprises  of  this 
kind,  how  fortunate  soever,  had  more  of  show  than 
of  substance,  and  contributed  little  towards  bringing 
the  war  to  a  conclusion,  resolved  now  to  invest,  one 
after  another,  all  those  fortresses  and  towns  of  Nu- 
midia,  which,  by  their  situation,  or  garrisons,  or  nu- 
merous inhabitants,  gave  the  enemy  any  advantage  in  ' 
the  war.  By  this  means  Jugurtha  would  be  deprived 
of  his  strong-holds,  if  he  did  not  come  to  their  relief; 
or,  if  he  did,  would  be  forced  to  a  battle ;  in  which 
(for  any  thing  that  appeared  to  the  contrary)  he  must 
depend  wholly  upon  his  own  forces.  For  Bocchus, 
either  from  the  levity  and  inconstancy  of  his  charac- 
ter, or  with  a  view  to  deceive  and  surprise  the  Roman 
army,  had  frequently  sent  messengers  to  the  consul, 
with  assurances,  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  in 
friendship  with  the  Romans ;  who  might,  therefore, 
he  said,  lay  aside  all  apprehension  of  hostilities  from 
him.  Marius,  in  pursuit  of  his  resolution,  began  with 
castles,  and  certain  inconsiderable  but  well-fortified 
towns.  Some  of  these  he  took  by  assault ;  others  he 
terrified  into  a  surrendry ;  and  he  reduced  others  by 
fair  words  and  promises.  But  when  he  found  that 
Jugurtha,  instead  of  coming  to  their  defence,  and 
offering  him  battle,  continued  to  keep  at  a  great  di- 
stance, wholly  busied  in  other  affairs,  he  thought  the 
proper  time  was  come  for  enterprises  of  greater  im- 
portance, and  more  difficult  execution,  than  any  of 
those  in  which  he  had  hitherto  employed  his  troops. 
Capsa,  a  large  and  strong  town,  said  to  have  been 
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built  by  the  Libyan  Hercules,  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  ^Qj^f^ 
vast  desert :  and,  as  the  inhabitants  were  exempted  from      64G. 

paying  taxes,  and  enjoyed  other  advantages  of  a  gentle    '   1 

^vemment,  it  was  with  reason  believed,  that  Jugurtha  .^hj^"" 
xnight  depend  upon  their  fidelity.  Against  an  enemy 
they  were  well  fortified  by  bulwarks,  arms,  and  men ; 
and  still  better  by  the  difficulty  of  approaching  them : 
for,  excepting  the  lands  near  the  town,  the  whole 
country  round  was  waste  and  barren,  without  water, 
and  infested  by  serpents,  animals  always  pernicious,  but 
more  so  when  inflamed  by  thirst.  The  Roman  general 
conceived  a  strong  desire  to  attempt  this  place,  not 
only  because  the  reduction  of  it  would  be  useful  with 
regard  to  the  operations  of  the  war,  but  because  it  was 
difficult  to  effect,  and  he  remembered,  that  Metellus 
had  acquired  great  honour  by  the  conquest  of  Thala, 
a  town  for  situation  and  strength  much  like  Capsa: 
the  difference  was,  that  not  far  from  Thala  were  some 
springs  of  water,  whereas  the  Capsenses  had  but  one 
spring,  and  that  was  within  the  town :  nor  had  they 
any  other  supply  of  water  but  from  the  heavens.'' 
•  Marius,  to  conceal  his  purpose,  sent  away  his  lieu* 
tenant,  A.  Manlius,  with  a  detachment  of  light-armed 
soldiers,  to  the  city  Laris  (where  he  had  placed  his  mili- 
tary chest  and  his  stores),  telling  him  that  he  was  going 
to  pillage  the  country,and  would  jmn  him  in  afewdays. 
He  then  marched  directly  towards  the  river  Tana.  As 
corn  was  scarce,^  and  water  too,  the  general  made  the 
best  provision  he  could  to  supply  both  wants*  He  had, 
a  few  days  before,  collected  a  good  quantity  of  cattle ; 
Und,  during  his  march,  he  distributed,  in  equal  pro- 
portions, among  the  companies  of  foot  and  troops  of 

*  SaUust  obwrvo,  tlist  the  scarcity  of  water  in  Nnmidia,  and  the  other  inland 
parta  of  Africa,  ma  by  the  inhabitanta  the  more  eaaOy  borne,  aa  they  lived  moatly 
upon  milk  and  veniaon,  without  Ae  uae  of  salt  or  any  other  seaaooing  that  po* 
*•  •  " rthoan 


^kea  appetite  or  increaaeathint:  thepuzposeofeatinganddnnkiaga 

bemg  to  aatiafy  a  natural  hunger  and  thirst,  not  to  grattfy  a  fantaatic  luxury. 

y  The  NnnudiaiM  were  mudi  more  solidtoua  about  graaa  for  their  cattle  than 
the  nrodttcdon  of  grain;  and  what  oom  the  land  had  produced  this  year  had,  b^ 
Ifae  hng*8  orAer,  been  carried  into  placea  of  defence. 

VOL.  IV,  G 
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Year  of   horse,  a  certain  number  of  those  beasts,  directing  that, 

64a      as  fast  as  they  were  killed,  bottles  should  be  made  of 

^•^'^^  their  hides :  so  that  when,  after  six  days,  he  arrived  at 

3^h  can-  ^jjg  yjyg^^  ^jjg  soldiers  had  made  a  considerable  number 

of  leather  bottles.     Here  he  halted,  and  pitched  a 

camp ;  but  gave  orders  to  his  men,  that,  after  taking 

due  refreshment,  they  should  be  ready  to  march  at 

sunset ;  at  which  time,  leaving  their  baggage  behind, 

they  were  to  load  themselves  and  their  beasts  of 

burden  with  water,  and  with  nothing  else. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Marius  led  out  his  troops, 
and,  having  marched  all  night,  encamped  again  in  the 
morning.  Next  night  he  renewed  his  march ;  and  the 
third,  long  before  daybreak,  arrived  at  a  place  full  of 
small  hills,  not  above  two  miles  from  Capsa:  there  he 
passed  the  remaining  part  of  the  night,  taking  all  pos-i- 
sible  care  to  avoid  being  discovered.  So  soon  as  day 
appeared,  the  Capsenses,  who  had  no  apprehension  of 
an  enemy  in  their  neighbourhood,  came  out  of  the  city 
in  great  numbers;  Marius  perceived  it,  and  straight 
commanded  his  whole  cavalry,  and  likewise  the  swiftest 
of  his  infantry,  to  fly  instantly  to  the  city,  and  seize 
the  gates :  he  himself  followed  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition, nor  su£Pered  a  man  of  his  army  to  stray,  for 
the  sake  of  plunder.  The  inhabitants,  terrified  to 
excess,  quite  stunned  with  the  suddenness  of  their 
calamity,  and  seeing  many  of  their  fellow-citizens 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  surrendered  with- 
out resistance.  Marius,  nevertheless,  put  to  the  sword 
all  the  Numidians  that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  sold 
the  rest  for  slaves,  and  burnt  the  city,  when  he  had 
first  given  the  plunder  of  it  to  his  seniors.' 

*  SaUut,  tfaoudi  he  oanfessei  that  die  general's  proceedtng,  in  diif  inatanoe, 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war,  seema  disposed  to  extenuate  the  iniquitf,  by 
telling  us,  that  Marina  did  not  act  thus  from  a  spirit  of  ooTetousness  or  cruelty, 
Imt  beoanse  the  place  was  yery  oommodioos  to  Jugurtha,  and  not  aooessiUe  to 
the  Ramans  without  much  difficulty ;  and  because  the  people  were  an  inconstant, 
pesfidioaf  raoe»  not  to  be  kept  to  duty  cither  by  kindness  or  by  severity.  But  it 
may  here  be  observed,  that,  if  die  historian  nsf^  of  the  disposition  of  tha 
Ciqpsenses  towards  their  own  prinoe,  he  contramets  what  he  tdd  as  bsfoit»  vii» 
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The  execution  of  so  important  an  enterprise^  with-   Vew  or 
oat  any  loss  of  men,  added  greatly  to  the  renown  of     64is. 
Marius,     His  soldiers  (whom  he  governed  with  a  ^^-^^ 
gentle  hand,  and  enriched  with  spoil)  extolled  him  to  S4»tb«iD. 
the  skies;  while  the  Numidians,  on  the  other  hand, " 
dreaded  him  as  a  being  more  than  human.  Allies  and 
enemies  all  believed  him  to  be,  at  least,  inspired,  and 
to  act  in  every  thing  by  the  direction  of  the  gods. 
After  what  had  happened  to  the  Capsenses,  few  of 
the  towns,  against  which  he  advanced,  made  any 
imposition;  those  which  did,  he  forced;  the  greater 
number  were  deserted  upon  his  approach;  and  he 
gave  them  all  to  the  flames :  over  the  whole  country 
were  spread  fire,  slaughter,  and  desolation. 

The  consul  closed  this  campaign  with  an  expldt 
not  less  difficult  in  prospect  (if  we  except  what  re- 
garded the  march  of  the  army)  than  Capsa  had  been. 

Not  far  from  the  river  Muluccha,  which  divided  the 
kingdom  of  Jugurthafrom  that  of  Bocchus,  there  was, 
in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  a  high  and  rocky  hill,  of  con* 
siderable  breadth  at  top;  on  which  stood  a  small  for- 
tress,  or  castle,  well  stored  with  men,  arms,  and  pro- 
visions, and  furnished  with  a  spring  of  water.  The 
way  up  to  this  castle  was  very  narrow,  and,  on  each 
side,  bordered  with  a  precipice :  the  rest  of  the  hill 
nature  had  formed,  in  every  part,  with  such  a  decli- 
vity, as,  for  its  steepness,  might  well  be  taken  for  the 
effect  of  human  contrivance  and  industry:  mounds 
and  turrets,  and  the  other  machinery  commonly  used 
in  sieges,  could  not  be  employed  here.  Nevertheless, 
.as  Jugurtha  had  here  deposited  his  treasures,  Marius 
set  his  heart  upon  making  the  conquest.  The  success 
of  his  first  efforts  did  not  correspond  to  his  hope. 

that  tliej  were  eiteemed  a  people  whoM  fidelity  might  be  depended  upon  [JldeUs* 
MaU  kAebamimr}.  IfhemeaM  that  they  were  perfldioas  to  the  Romans,  of  this 
the  Romant  coiUd  have  no  experience;  The  truth  eeema  to  be,  that  Marina 
committed  thia  wijaatifiable^  ouel  act,  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  con. 
rlwdwn,  bf  tcnifytng  ^  NumkUans  faito  a  desertion  of  all  their  towns,  witbout 
waiting  tiu  they  were  attacked:  for  we  find,  hv  the  seqad  of  the  story^  that  bit 
caidty  hid  tlni  cflkt  wldi  icgaid  to  moat  of  inem. 
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Y«rof  To  get  up  to  the  castle,  by  the  narrow  way  above 
640.  mentioned,  was  repeatedly  attempted  in  vain.  The 
^'^•^^  enemy,  with  ease,  broke  to  pieces  his  covered  galleries 
346th con.  [vincffi],  or  destroyed  them  with  fire:  insomuch  that, 
'^'  after  losing  a  considerable  number  of  his  bravest 
soldiers,  he  began  to  think  of  entirely  dropping  the 
enterprise.  While  his  mind  was  in  restless  anxiety, 
fluctuating  and  undetermined,  a  Ligurian,  of  the 
auxiliary  troops,  going  out  of  the  camp,  in  search  of 
water,  observed,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  (opposite  to 
that  side  where  the  Romans  made  their  attack)  some 
snails  crawling  about  the  rocks :  he  picked  up  one, 
and  then  another,  and  continued  climbing,  in  pursuit 
of  more,  till  insensibly  he  got  almost  to  the  summit. 
Not  meeting  with  any  thing  to  check  his  progress, 
natural  curiosity  prompted  him  to  proceed.  In  the 
place  where  he  chanced  then  to  be  was  a  tall  oak, 
which  growing  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  had  been 
forced  by  the  rocky  soil  to  tend  downward  at  first; 
but,  when  freed  from  that  constraint,  had  taken  a  turn, 
and  sprung  upward,  as  all  trees  naturally  do.  The 
Ligurian,  availing  himself,  one  while  of  the  branches 
of  this  tree,  and  then  of  the  prominences  of  the  rocks, 
mounted,  at  length,  so  high,  as  to  be  able  to  take  a 
view  of  the  level  on  which  the  fortress  stood ;  nor  was 
he,  in  any  degree,  disturbed  in  his  survey,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Numidians  being  wholly  engrossed  by 
the  conflict  on  the  opposite  side.  When  he  had  made 
such  observations  above  as  he  thought  might  after- 
ward be  of  use,  he  came  down  by  the  same  way  he  had 
gone  up,  but  with  more  thought  and  circumspection, 
considering  carefully  every  step  of  the  descent. 

And  now,  highly  pleased  with  his  important  disco- 
veries, away  he  speeds  to  the  general,  informs  him  of 
all,  presses  him  to  attempt  the  fortress  on  that  side,  and 
offers  to  be  himself  foremost  in  the  danger,  conductor 
of  the  troops  that  should  be  appointed  to  the  service. 
The  general  immediately  orders  some  of  his  attendants 
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to  go  with  the  Ligurian,  and  examine  into  the  truth    Vcw  d 
of  his  report.    Of  these,  though  some  bring  word  that  ^64s!^ 
the  thing  is  difficult,  yet,  others  affirming  it  to  be  easy,  ^^•^^' 
Marius's  hope  of  conquest  is  revived,  and  he  resolves  J^^"** 
to  make  the  experiment. 

Out  of  the  trumpeters  belonging  to  the  army,  the 
consul  chose  five,  that  were  deemed  the  most  active 
and  nimble  of  the  whole  corps :  and  he  gave  to  these» 
for  a  guard,  four  centurions  [with  their  companies^, 
commanding  all  to  observe  the  directions  of  the  Ligu- 
rian,  and  appointing  the  very  next  day  for  the  execu-* 
tion  of  the  design. 

The  soldiers  of  the  detachment  were  bareheaded 
(that  they  might  the  better  see  their  way),  and  bare- 
footed (that  they  might  climb  the  more  easily),  and 
being  wonderfully  assisted  by  the  dexterous  activity 
of  their  guide  (as  the  historian  relates  the  adventure), 
made  a  shift,  though  with  great  difficulty,  to  mount 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Marius,  in  the  meantime,  had 
only  kept  the  enemy  in  a  continued  alarm,  in  order 
to  fix  their  attention  wholly  to  his  side;  but  now, 
having  learnt  how  far  his  detachment  had  succeeded, 
he  sallied  out  of  his  covered  galleries,  and  causing  his 
men  to  form  a  tortoise,  that  is,  to  cover  themselves 
with  their  shields  close  compacted,  led  them  on  to- 
wards the  fort:  his  archers,  slingers,  and  engines  for 
casting  stones  and  darts,  he  employed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  distress  the  enemy.  The  besieged,  embold- 
ened by  former  successes,  fought  now,  not  behind,  but 
before  the  walls  of  their  castle,  and  the  defence  they 
made  was  vigorous  and  resolute,  till  on  a  sudden  they 
heard  the  sound  of  trumpets  behind  them.  Conster- 
nation, flight,  dispersion,  and  despair,  ensued.  The 
Romans  pushing  on,  over  heaps  of  slain,  quite  to  the 
castle,  entered  with  the  fugitives  (or  scaled  the  walls), 
and  became  masters  of  the  place.*     And  thus  had 

■  The  pnticulan  of  this  action,  as  idated  by  Sallost,  if  the  reader  understand!) 
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Yen  of    Marius  the  good  fortune  to  draw  glory  to  himself, 

646.      even  from  his  own  inexcusable  temerity. 

^'^•^^^       It  was  during  the  siege  of  this  fortress  that  the 

345th  GOD.  consul's  GU^sCor,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla.  made  his 

first  appearance  m  the  camp ;  bnngmg  with  mm  a 

considerable  body  of  horse»  which,  in  pursuance  of 

orders  from  his  general,  he  had  raised  in  Latium,  and 

among  the  allies. 

Sylla  was  descended  from  Cornelius  Ruffinus,  whom, 
in  the  year  478,  after  he  had  been  twice  consul  and 
once  dictator,  the  censors  Fabricius  and  ^milius  ex- 
pelled the  senate  for  having  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate 
in  his  house :  ^  and  this  branch  of  the  noble  Cornelian 
family  had  made  no  figure  in  the  republic  since  that 
time,  and  was  almost  sunk  into  obscurity,  as  well  as 
MiddietoD'i  poverty,  when  *^  Sylla  produced  it  again  into  light,  by 
Cicxro.  aspiring  to  the  honours  of  the  state.  He  had  been 
carefully  instituted  in  all  the  learning  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  but  from  a  peculiar  gaiety  of  temper,  and  fond* 
ness  for  the  company  of  mimics  and  players,  was  drawn, 
when  young,  into  a  life  of  luxury  and  pleasure :  so  that 
Marius  (if  we  may  believe  Valerius  Maximus)  com- 
plained, that  in  sp  rough  and  desperate  a  service,  chance 
had  given  him  so  sofl  and  delicate  a  quasstor.  When 
he  arrived  in  Africa,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of 
war ;  but,  whether  roused  by  the  example,  or  stung 
by  the  reproach,  of  his  general,  he  behaved  himself  in 
the  qussstorship  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  courage, 
suffering  no  man  to  outdo  him  in  any  part  of  military 

them,  it  is  well ;  the  transcriber  confesses  he  does  not.  The  fort  seems  to  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  sailors  took  Gibraltar 
in  1704;  but  as  to  Marius's  advancing  his  vineae  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
and  his  being  engaged  in  oonfliet  with  the  Namidians  under  the  walls  of  it,  this 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  historian*s  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ascending  thither. 
^  Mons  saxeus,  mediocri  castello,  satis  patens,  in  immensum  editua,  uno  peran- 
gotto  aditu  relicto:  nam  omnia  natura,  velutopere,  atque  oonsulto,  prsceps.  Iter 
castellanorum  angustum  admodum,  utrinque  prsecisum ;  vines  cum  ingenti  peri* 
culo  jfhiatra  agebantur.  Nam  cum  em  paiuo  processerant,  igni,  aut  lanidibns  cor« 
rumpebantur;  milites  neque  pro  opere  consistere,  propter  iniquitatemloci ;  neque 
inter  vineas  sine  periculo  administrare;  optumoa  quisque  cadoe,  ant  saudan; 
**teris  metus  augcri." 
^  Piut.  in  Sylla.     Vel.  PaU  Ub.  2.     VaL  Max.  G.  0.    SaUuat. 
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duty  or  labour.**    Backward  to  receive  favours,  eager    Ye«of 
to  requite,  when  he  had  received ;  ready  to  assist  all     646. 
who  asked  his  assistance,  and  even  doing  kind  oflBces  ^^-^^^ 
to  many  without  waiting  to  be  asked;  making  himself  ^^c<»* 
equal  and  familiar  to  the  lowest  of  the  soldiers,  and       ^ 
yet,  in  his  converse  with  them,  never  seeking  to  wound 
the  reputation  of  his  general,  or  of  any  other  worthy 
person  (the  common  practice,  says  Sallust,  of  wicked 
ambition):  by  all  this  he  soon  acquired,  not  only  the 
character  of  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  but  the  affec- 
tion both  of  Marius  and  of  the  whole  army, 

Jpgurtha,  after  the  loss  of  Capsa,  and  other  his  best 
fortified  and  most  important  places,  together  with  an 
immense  treasure,  became  sensible  that  nothing  could 
retrieve  his  afiairs  but  a  victory  in  the  field;  he  sent 
messengers  therefore  to  king  Bocchus  to  uige  him  to 
march  his  forces  with  all  possible  expedition  into  Nu- 
midia;  for  that  now  was  the  time  to  give  battle  to  the 
enemy.  The  Mauritanian  demurred ;  it  was  found 
necessary  to  bribe  his  ministers ;  nor  could  these  pre- 
vail till  he  himself  was  bribed  with  a  promise  from 
Jugurtha,  of  a  third  part  of  Numidia,  in  case  the  Ro- 
mans should  be  driven  out  of  Africa,  or  the  Numi« 
dian  king,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  be  left  in  possession  of 
his  dominions  entire.  Allured  by  this  offer,  Bocchus 
came,  with  a  numerous  army,  to  the  assistance  of  his 
ally.  Marius  was  moving  off  towards  his  winter- 
quarters,  when,  about  an  hour  before  night,  he  found 
himself,  on  a  sudden,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  two  kings.  They  had  chosen  not 
to  appear  till  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  because 
darkness,  in  case  they  were  defeated,  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  them ;  and,  in  case  they  proved  victorious, 
would  be  no  disadvantage,  they  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  country ;  whereas,  in  both  cases,  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  strangers,  the  night  would  unavoid- 
ably create  difficulties  and  perplexity.  The  consul's 
army  being  attacked  and  broken  in  upon  in  divers 
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Year  of   paits,  before  he  could  put  it  in  any  order  for  battle, 
646.      or  give  out  any  word  of  comiuand,  the  soldiers*  both 
^  ^'  ^^'  old  and  new  (for  these  latter  had  learnt  so  much  of 
346th  con.  the  art  of  war)»  threw  themselves  into  circular  bodies, 
"*^^      and  thus,  fronting  every  way,  sustained  the  charge  of 
the  enemy.     In  this  surprise,  hurry,  and  confusion, 
Marius,  though  unable  to  perform  all  the  functions  of 
a  general,  yet,  with  a  troop  which  constantly  attended 
him  (and  which  he  had  filled  with  men  chosen  rather 
for  their  bravery  than  on  account  of  any  personal  re- 
gard), flew  about  to  every  quarter;  one  while  suc- 
couring his  own  people  in  distress,  then  falling  in 
amongst  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and  still  fighting 
valiantly  in  person,  so  that  he  both  assisted  his  soldiers 
and  gave  them  an  example  of  courage  unapplied  by 
danger.     The  day  was  now  spent,  and  the  ardour  of 
the  barbarians  did  not  slacken,  but  rather  increased, 
from  the  persuasion  they  had,  that  the  night  would 
be  favourable  to  them. 

Marius,  counselled  by  the  distress  of  his  situation,  in 
order  to  secure  a  retreat  for  his  men,  seized  upon  two 
hills  that  stood  very  near  each  other;  on  the  one,  not 
spacious  enough  for  an  encampment,  yet  happily  fur- 
nishing a  plenteous  spring  of  water,  he  directed  Syllato 
pass  the  night  with  the  cavalry :  he  himself,  having 
gradually  drawn  together  his  disordered  infantry,  led 
them  up  the  other  hill,  which,  for  the  most  part,  being 
high  and  steep,  and,  therefore,  requiring  little  fortifica- 
tion, was  very  commodious  for  a  camp.  The  two  kings, 
though  compelled  to  cease  the  fight  by  the  diflSculty  of 
following  him,  did  not  suffer  their  forces  to  retire,  but 
made  them  spread  themselves  round  both  hills ;  and 
these  barbarians,  having  kindled  many  fires,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  mirth  and  riot,  dancing  and 
shouting;  which  was  their  customary  manner  on  the 
like  occasions :  even  the  leaders,  because  they  had  not 
run  away,  were  highly  elated,  and  behaved  themselves 
as  if  they  had  been  victorious.    Marius,  from  his  hill, 
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perceiving  their  folly,  forbade  the  usual  sounding  of  Year  of 
the  trumpets  at  the  watches  of  the  night,  and  ordered     64a 
a  perfect  silence  to  be  kept  throughout  his  camp :  but>  ^^*^ 
when  morning  approached,  and  the  barbarians,  fa*'^*^^ 
tigued  with  their  sports,  were  fallen  asle^,  he  com-       ^ 
manded  the  trumpeters  of  his  army  to  sound  all  at 
once,  and  all  the  soldiers  to  give  a  shout,  pouring 
down  at  the  same  time  upon  the  enemy ;  who,  awaking 
suddenly  at  the  noise,  were  so  struck  and  stupefied 
with  fear,  as  to  be  incapable  of  attempting  a  defence. 
More  of  the  Africans  are  said  to  have  perished  in  thi^ 
surprise  than  in  all  the  former  battles. 

And  now  the  consul  renewed  his  purpose  of  retiring 
into  winter-quarters;  and,  because  of  the  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, always  to  be  had  in  the  maritime  towns,  thither 
he  bent  his  course.  In  this  march,  notwithstanding  his 
late  success,  and  the  total  disappearing  of  the  enemy, 
he  used  the  same  circumspection  and  precaution  as  if 
their  forces  had  been  in  sight.  The  army  advanced 
in  the  form  of  a  square ;  on  the  right  of  which  were 
the  cavalry,  commanded  by  Sylla;  on  the  left,  Manlius 
with  the  archers  and  slingers  and  the  Ligurian  cohorts ; 
before  the  front  and  behind  the  rear  of  the  main  body 
marched  the  light-armed  infantry,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  tribunes;  the  deserters,  of  small  account  as 
soldiers,  yet  useful,  because  acquainted  with  the  conn- 
try,  were  sent  out  to  discover.  At  the  same  time,  the 
consul,  as  if  he  had  appointed  no  officers  under  him, 
was  himself  every  where,  attentive  to  every  thing, 
commending  and  reprimanding  with  just  distinction. 
Nor  was  he  less  careful  in  a  camp  than  on  a  march. 
Going  the  rounds  in  person,  he  visited  the  watch 
and  every  quarter;  not  so  much  from  any  distrust 
of  those  employed  to  execute  his  orders,  as  from  a 
persuasion  that  the  soldiers  would  more  willingly  sub- 
mit to  labour  and  fatigue,  if  they  saw  their  general 
partake  with  them  therein.  And,  indeed,  during 
the  whole  tioie  that  he  had  the.  conduct  of  this  war, 
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Year  of  he  kept  his  men  m  good  discipline  more  by  the  fear 

64&      of  shame  than  of  punishment.    Many  imputed  this  to 

^^'^  ambition,  and  to  a  desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with 

sj^con.  the  soldiers;  while  some  imagined,  that  being  inured, 

from  his  early  youth,  to  hardships  and  labours,  he 

took  a  real  delight  in  what  the  rest  of  the  world  call 

distress  and  misery.    Be  that  as  it  will^  this  is  cei;tain^ 

the  interest  and  honour  of  the  republic  could  not  have 

been  more  advanced  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost 

rigour  in  command  than  they  were  by  his  mild  and 

gentle  methods. 

After  four  days'  march,  when  the  Roman  army  drew 
near  to  Cirta,  the  scouts,  which  Marius  had  sent  out, 
appeared  on  a  sudden,  hastening  back,  all  at  the  same 
time ;  a  sure  sign  that  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  not 
far  off.  But  as  these  scouts  came  from  different  quar- 
ters, and  yet  made  one  and  the  same  report  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  the  consul  could  not  possibly  know 
on  which  side  he  should  be  attacked.  To  be  prepared, 
therefore,  on  every  side,  to  sustain  the  charge,  he  kept 
his  men  in  the  very  order  of  their  march,  and  halted 
where  he  then  was.  This  measure  disappointed  Jugur-* 
tha;  for  he  had  divided  his  strength  into  four  parts, 
flattering  himself  that  some  one  of  them  would  certainly 
have  an  opportunity  of  coming  upon  the  backs  of  the 
Romans.  The  Moorish  horse  began  the  action,  boldly 
charging  the  Roman  cavalry,  commanded  by  Sylla,  who 
discovered  great  ability  as  well  as  resolution  in  sustain- 
ing the  shock  and  repulsing  the  enemy.  During  this 
conflict  king  Bocchus,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  foot, 
just  brought  him  by  his  son  Volux  (who,  loitering  in  his 
march,  had  not  been  in  the  former  battle),  attacked  the 
rear-guard  of  the  Roman  army.  Jugurtha,  with  the 
most  numerous  division  of  his  troops,  faced  the  Roman 
van,  conducted  by  Marius  in  person ;  but  he  no  sooner 
received  advice  of  Bocchus's  being  come  up  than  he  pri- 
vately,  with  a  few  attendants,  wheeled  off  to  that  king's 
body  of  infantry,  crying  aloud,  as  he  joined  them. 
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'*  It  18  in  vain  for  the  Romans  to  continue  the  fight;  Vew  <£ 
for  I  have  just  now  killed  Marius  with  my  own  hand/'  ^  m^  ^ 
And  this  he  spoke  in  Latin,*  that  the  Roman  sol*  ^^'^^ 
diers  might  understand  him;  at  the  same  time  he^^~ 
showed  them  his  sword,  red  with  the  blood  of  a  foot-  ^ 
soldier,  whom,  with  his  own  hand,  he  had  killed  a 
little  before.  How  much  reason  soeyer  the  Romans 
had  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  the  reporter,  it  did  not 
hinder  the  report  from  having,  in  great  measure,  the 
desired  effect.  They  were  terrified  and  disheartened; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  barbarians,  inspired  with 
fresh  courage,  pushed  their  enemies  with  more  vigour 
and  fury  than  before;  insomuch  that  these  were  on 
the  very  point  of  running  away,  when  Sylla,  who  had 
routed*the  cavalry  of  the  Moors,  and  was  happily  re-' 
turned  from  the  pursuit,  recovered  the  day  by  falling 
suddenly  on  the  flank  of  their  infantry*  King  Boc- 
chus  instantly  fled.  Jugurtha,  tenacious  of  the  ad* 
vantage  gained  by  means  of  his  stratagem,  obstinately 
continued  the  fight,  till  the  few  horsemen  that  at* 
tended  him  were  all  slain,  and  he  found  himself  en* 
closed  on  the  right  and  left  by  the  Roman  cavalry ; 
singly  he  then  broke  through  all  opposition,  escaping 
unhurt  by  a  shower  of  darts  that  were  thrown  at  him  as 
he  went  off.  About  the  same  time  the  consul,  who, 
after  puttingtbeNumidian  horse  to  flight,  received  no* 
tice  that  his  rear-guard  had  given  ground,  was  comii^ 
with  all  diligence  to  their  succour.  In  conclusion, 
the  Africans  were  totally  routed  on  every  side.** 

Marius,  now  unquestionably  conqueror,  and  pur^ 
suing  his  march  without  farther  molestation,  arrived 
at  Cirta.  Hither,  about  five  days  after  the  battle,  came 

*  Jugvrths  had  learned  the  Latin  tongue  in  Spain,  while  he  served  under 
Sdpio,  at  the  aiege  of  Numuitia. 

^  Aooording  to  Orodus  (lib.  6.  c.  15.))  tbe  action  near  Cirta  lasted  three  days. 
At  length,  the  yictory  fell  to  Marius  by  means  of  a  miffhty  &1I  of  laioy  which, 
idiile  iticfxnhed  the  fiomaniy  fiunt  widi  thine,  rendered  useless  the  ahield  of  the 
baifaarians.  For  being  covered  with  eleuhanta*  sluns,  the  nature  of  which  (he 
tBys)  ia  to  huk  in  water  like  a  sponge^  tliej  beome  too  heavy  fat  die  aim. 
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Yew  of   ambassadors  from  king  Bocchus,  with  this  request, 

646.      ^*  That  the  consul  would  be  pleased  to  send  to  him 

^'  ^'  ^^'  two  persons,  of  principal  trust,  with  whom  he  might 

^M^"  amicably  confer  upon  matters  which  concerned  both 

his  interest  and  that  of  the  Roman  people/' 

The  consul,  without  delay,  despatched  Manlius  and 
Sylla,  to  negotiate  with  the  Moor.  These  deputies, 
though  sent  to  the  king  at  his  desire,  judged  it  ad^ 
visable  to  speak  to  him  before  they  heard  what  he  had 
to  say  to  them ;  to  the  end  that,  if  he  were  inclined 
to  war,  they  might,  by  their  rhetoric,  dispose  him  to 
peace;  and,  if  desirous  of  peace,  add  more  warmth  to 
that  desire. 

Sylla,  to  whom,  not  as  senior,  but  as  the  more  elo- 
quent,Manlius,on  this  occasion,yielded  the  precedence, 
addressed  the  king  in  words  to  the  following  effect : 

<*  King  Bocchus,  it  is  a  singular  pleasure  to  us,  that 
the  gods  have  at  length  disposed  so  great  and  worthy 
a  man  as  you  to  be  our  friend  rather  than  our  foe; 
and  have  admonished  you  to  break  that  unnatural 
union,  which,  to  the  injury  of  your  own  most  excel* 
lent  character,  you  had  formed  with  Jugurtha,  the 
very  worst  of  men.  We,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  are 
hereby  freed  from  the  odious  necessity  of  pursuing, 
with  one  and  the  same  undistinguishing  sword  of 
vengeance,  him,  the  most  criminal  of  offenders,  and 
you,  who  have  only  been  led  into  a  mistake." 

Having  thus  paid  the  due  compliment  to  the  king's 
transcendent  merit,  the  orator  proceeded  to  inform  him, 
"  That  the  Romans  had  always,  even  from  their  low 
beginning,  made  it  their  choice  to  have  friends  rather 
than  slaves,  and  had  thought  it  safer  to  rule  over  willing 
subjects  than  such  as  are  compelled  to  obedience.  [Do 
you  want  an  ally?]  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  have  a 
more  commodious  alliance  than  ours ;  because,  in  the 
first  place,  we  are  at  a  great  distance  from  you,  so  that 
there  cannot  easily  happen  any  occasion  of  quarrel  be- 
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tween  us ;  and  yet  we  can  be  as  friendly  and  serviceable    Yov  or 
to  you,  as  if  we  were  your  near  neighbours;  and»  in      64S. 
the  next  place,  we  have  vassals  in  abundance,  more  ^^'^^ 
than  enough ;  but  neither  we  nor  any  other  people  ever  *^  «»- 
so  abounded  with  friends,  as  not  to  wish  for  more/' 

After  these,  and  some  other  such  Jike  empty  words, 
they  intimated  to  hini,  **  that  he  had  now  a  fine  op- 
portunity of  correcting  his  mistake,  and  that  the  Ko- 
mans  were  a  people  who  never  suffered  themselves  to 
be  outdone  in  acts  of  kindness.'' 
.    Bocchus  is  sidd  to  have  answered  in  very  soft  and 
gentle  terms,  apologizing  for  his  error,  and  assuring 
the  deputies,  **  That  he  had  taken  arms  with  no  pur- 
pose of  hostility  against  the  Romans,  but  purely  to 
defend  his  own  territories,  being  unable  patiently  to^ 
see  a  partof  Numidia,  which,  by  right  of  war,  belonged 
to  him,  as  having  conquered  it  from  Jugurtha,  laid 
waste  by  Marius.     That  he  had  formerly  sent  am-yidenipr. 
bassadors  to  Rome  with  an  offer  of  his  friendship,  and  ^^^ 
that  his  offer  had  been  rejected:  that,  however,  he 
chose  to  be  silent  on  that  head,  and  should  willingly 
now,  if  Marius  would  give  permission,  despatch  a  se- 
cond embassy  to  the  Roman  senate." 

It  would  seem  that  Manlius  and  Sylla  expressed 
their  approbation  of  this  proposal :  yet  we  find  that  it 
was  not  put  in  execution  till  some  time  after  their  de- 
parture. For  Jugurtha,  being  informed  of  their  ar* 
lival,  and  fearing  the  consequences,  had,  by  rich  bribes, 
gained  to  his  interest  some  of  the  king's  favourites; 
and  through  the  influence  of  these,  the  Moor  fluc- 
tuated awhile  in  uncertainty  and  irresolution.  At 
length  his  fear  of  the  Romans  got  the  ascendant  in 
his  mind;  and  then  he  appointed  five  of  his  chief 
confidants,  men  of  approved  fidelity  and  ability,  to 
be  his  ambassadors  to  Marius:  and  they  were  secretly 
empowered  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  any  terms,  in 
^ase  the  consul  permitted  their  proceeding  to  Rome, 
4o  negotiate  that  afiair. 
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Yctf  <ir        MariuS)  after  disposing  his  troops  in  winter-quarters, 

946.      had,  with  a  detachment  of  his  cavaliy  and  light-armed 

^'^'^^'  cohorts,  made  an  excursion  into  a  solitary  part  of  the 

34fttfa  am.  couutry,  there  to  besiege  the  tower,  wholly  garrisoned 

^      by  Roman  deserters ;  and  he  was  at  this  time  engaged 

in  that  enterprise. 

The  Moorish  ambassadors,  in  their  journey  to  the 
winter-quarters  of  the  Roman  army,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  Getulian  robbers,  and  were  by  them 
'  stripped  so  bare,  that  when  they  appeared  before  Sylla, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  Marius,  commanded  in  chief, 
they  made  a  most  despicable  figure.  Sylla,  neverthe- 
less, received  them  with  all  the  respectful  civility  due 
to  their  character,  and  not  only  supplied  them  with 
every  thing  necessary,  but,  over  and  above,  made  them 
noble  presents;  a  liberality,  which  wrought  on  their 
minds  with  such  power,  as  to  convince  them  fully, 
that  all  the  reports  they  had  heard  of  Roman  avarice 
were  false;  and  that  Sylla  was  sincerely  their  friend. 
Cap.  111.  '^  For  even  at  that  time  (says  the  historian),  there 
were  many  persons  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  giving 
in  order  to  corrupt,  and  who  imagined  that  no  m^ax 
was  munificent  but  from  good-will :  that  all  presents 
were  unquestionable  proofs  of  kindness.''  Under  the 
force  of  this  persuasion,  the  ambassadors  of  king  Boc- 
chus  disclosed  to  their  Roman  friend  the  whole  of 
their  instructions,  requesting  his  advice  and  assist* 
ance  in  the  business  committed  to  their  care.  Sylla 
promised  every  thing  they  asked,  and  counselled  them 
in  what  manner  to  address  the  consul,  and,  afterward, 
the  senate. 

Forty  days  they  had  been  waiting  to  perform  their 
commission  to  Marius,  when  he,  having  failed  in  his 
enterprise,  returned  to  Cirta  j  and  from  thence  (being 
there  informed  of  their  arrival)  signified  his  pleasure, 
that  they  and  Sylla  should  come  to  him  from  Utica ; 
he  summoned  likewise  the  praetor  of  that  place;  and, 
from  every  quarter  of  the  province,  such  of  the  Rop. 
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TDaiM  as  were  of  senatorian  rank*    Before  this  council  J^^„ 
he  laid  the  business  with  which  the  king  had  chained     84s. 
his  ministers;  and  the  result  of  the  deliberation  was,  ^^'^^ 
permission  to  them  to  proceed  to  Rome ;  and  a  cessa-  ^^^ 
tion  of  all  hostilities  till  their  return.     Of  the  five 
Moors,  three  set  out  for  Italy ;  the  other  two  returned 
to  the  king;  who,  though  he  heard  with  pleasure  all 
the  particulars  of  their  report,  was  with  nothing  so 
much  delighted  as  with  their  account  of  that  extraor- 
dinary warmth  of  friendship  which  Sylla  had  for  him. 

About  this  time  the  consular  fiisces  were  transferred  y.  it  S47. 
to  C.  Atilius  Serranus,  and  Q.  Servilius  Caepio;*  but^'^^^ 
Marius,  in  quality  of  proconsul,  remained,  by  order,  ^^^^^ 
at  the  head  of  affiurs  in  Africa. 

The  Moorish  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
had  an  audience  of  the  senate;  where,  having  first  con- 
fessed that  their  master,  misled  by  the  wicked  artifices 
of  Jugurtha,  had  been  faulty,  they  prayed  that  he 
mi^t  be  forgiven  his  fault,  and  be  admitted  into 
friendship  and  an  alliance  with  the  Roman  republic 

To  which  humble  address  they  received  this  answer : 

^^  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  forget  either  services  or  injuries.  Since 
Bocchus  repents  of  his  fault,  they  grant  him  pardon. 
Friendship  and  an  alliance  he  shall  obtain,  when  he 
has  deserved  them." 

Bocchus,on  receiving  advice  of  what  had  passed,  re- 
quested of  Marius,  by  letter,  to  send  Sylla  to  him  once 
more.  The  proconsul  complied;  Sylla,  escorted  by  a 
detachment  of  cavalry,  and  light-armed  infantry,  set 
out  for  Mauritania.  On  the  fiflh  day  of  his  journey, 
a  body  of  horse  appeared  on  a  sudden,  in  a  wide  plain. 
They  did  not  exceed  1000,  yet,  by  the  loose  order 
of  their  march,  were  so  spread  as  to  seem  much  more 
numerous  to  the  Romans;  who  likewise  imagined 

'Thb  eonsnlflhip  was  memonbk  for  the  birth  of  Pompey  the  Ont,  ud  of 
Ocem.    VdLPM.Ub.9.    A. OelL lib.  16. c 2a 
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Year  of  them  to  be  enemies,  and  therefore  instantly  prepared  to 
647.  receive  them  as  such.  This  apprehension  of  danger 
^^•^^'  was,  however,  quickly  removed  by  the  return  and  report 
^i6A  con-  of  some  horsemen  sent  out  to  discover.  And  presently 
after,  Volux,  the  son  of  Bocchus,  riding  up,and  address- 
ing himself  to  the  quaestor,  informed  him,  that  the 
troops  he  saw  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to  meet  him 
and  to  be  his  guard.  After  this,  the  two  corps  joined; 
and  they  marched  that  day  and  the  next  without  any 
alarm.  But,  in  the  evening,  when  they  had  pitched 
their  camp,  Volux,  with  a  look  of  consternation  and 
distress,  comes  hastily  to  Sylla,  tells  him,  Jugurthais 
not  far  off;  the  scouts  have  brought  this  intelligence ; 
entreats  and  presses  him  to  steal  avvay  privately  in  the 
night,  and  begs  to  be  the  sole  companion  of  his  flight. 
Sylla  disdainfully  answered,  that  he  neither  feared 
the  Numidian,  who  had  been  so  often  routed,  nor  dis- 
trusted the  courage  of  his  own  men ;  but,  were  he  sure 
to  perish,  he  would  stand  his  ground,  rather  than,  by 
treacherously  deserting  soldiers  committed  to  his  con- 
duct, preserve  an  uncertain  life,  which  he  might  pos- 
sibly lose  in  a  very  short  time  by  some  natural  and 
common  distemper. 

,  Nevertheless,  when  Volux  advised  that  the  whole 
army  should  move  off  in  the  dark,  the  quaestor  ap- 
proved of  this  measure;  and  accordingly  gave  orders, 
that  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  supped  and  lighted 
many  fires  in  the  camp,  should  set  forward  at  the  first 
watch  of  the  night. 

At  sunrise,  when,  all  being  thoroughly  fatigued  with 
their  nocturnal  march,  Sylla  was  marking  out  ground 
for  a  camp,  the  Moorish  scouts  brought  tidings,  that 
about  two  miles  before  them,  directly  in  their  way,  Ju- 
gurtha  had  posted  himself  with  all  his  forces.  The 
Roman  soIdiers,in  mighty  consternation, presently  ima- 
gined themselves  betrayed  by  Volux,  and  some  were  for 
executing  vengeance  upon  the  traitor  without  delay. 
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SyUa  had  the  same  suspicion  of  the  young  priiice^  yet  Vevof 
would  not  sujBPer  him  to  be  hurt.  He  exhorted  his  Ro-  647. 
mans  to  call  up  all  their  courage^  putting  them  in  mind,  ^^'  ^^^ 
that,  in  frequent  instances,  a  few  brave  men  had  pre-  ^^sAoon. 
vailed  against  multitudes;  he  invoked  Jupiter  to  witness 
the  perfidious  wickedness  of  Bocchus;  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  prince,  ^*  Volux,  you  have  the  heart  and  in- 
tentions of  an  enemy ;  begone  out  of  my  camp  this  in- 
stant V  The  prince,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  begged  of  the 
quaestor  not  to  harbour  that  suspicion,  assuring  him, 
that  what  had  happened  was  wholly  owing  to  the  vigil- 
ant sttbtilty  of  Jugurtha.  *^  By  his  spies  he  got  notice 
of  my  coming  to  meet  you,  and  learnt  the  route  I  was 
to  take.  However,  since  he  has  no  great  numbers  with 
him,  and  has  placed  in  my  father  all  his  hopes,  it  is  not 
probable  he  will  venture  upon  any  open  attempt  while 
I  am  here.  So  that  I  think  the  best  course  will  be, 
con6dentIy  to  pursue  our  way,  and  march  through  the 
very  midst  of  his  camp.  I  will  either  send  my  Moors 
forward,  or  leave  them  here  behind,  as  you  shall 
choose,  and  I  will,  alone,  accompany  you/' 

Nothing  more  advisable  occurring  to  Sylla's 
thoughts,  and  his  critical  situation  not  allowing 
time  to  deliberate,  he  followed  the  prince's  counsel ; 
which,  by  the  event,  appeared  to  have  been  both 
sincere  and  judicious:  for  they  passed  on  safe  and 
unmolested ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
place  whither  they  had  been  directed  to  go. 

[The  historian  accounts  for  the  inaction  of  Jugur- 
tha, on  this  occasion,  by  supposing  him  to  be  held  in 
suspense  and  irresolution  by  surprise,  as  not  having 
imagined  that  the  Romans  would  come  on ;  but,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  better  accounted  for,  by  saying,  that 
the  Numidian  was  too  able  a  politician,  to  act  so  very 
foolish  a  part,  as  what  they  had  apprehended.] 

There  was  at  this  time  in  the  court  of  king  Bocchus, 
and  upon  a  foot  of  freedom  and  familiarity  with  him, 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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Year  of    a  Certain  Numidian,  named  Aspar,  whom  Jugurtha 
647.      (having  received  intelligence  of  Sylla's  being  sent  for) 
^•^'^^  had  despatched  thither,  to  be  a  spy  upon  the  actions 
34Bth  con-  Qf  the  Moor,  and  to  discover  his  intentions.    Dabar, 
another  Numidian,  was  likewise  about  the  king,  at  the 
same  time,  and  highly  favoured  by  him  on  account  of 
his  many  excellent  talents.    This  man,  whose  father 
was  the  son  of  Masinissa,  by  a  concubine,  had,  in 
many  instances,  showed  himself  a  zealous  friend  to 
the  Roman  interest :  for  which  reason  the  Moor  fixed 
his  choice  on  him  as  the  fittest  person  he  could  em- 
ploy, to  be  his  messenger  to  the  Roman  qui^stor ;  and 
he  gave  him  in  charge  thus  to  say : 

**  Bocchus  is  ready  to  perform  whatever  the  Roman 
people  require  of  him*  He  refers  it  to  you,  Sylla,  to 
appoint  the  place  and  time  for  your  conference.  Aspar 
must  be  summoned  to  it ;  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible 
to  avoid  the  insidious  wiles  of  his  master:  but  you 
need  not  apprehend  any  inconvenience  from  the  pre- 
sence of  that  minister:  for  the  settling  of  all  matters 
shall  be  private»  between  Bocchus  and  you  alone.'' "^  ^ 

Sylla  answered,  that  **  he  would  not  speak  fully  of 
the  business  of  his  commission,  but  to  the  king,  when 
no  other  person  was  present,  or,  at  most,  very  few ;  and 
that  what  he  purposed  to  say  before  Aspar  would  be 
very  short."  At  the  same  time,  he  furnished  Dabar 
with  the  answer  which  the  king  was  to  give  to  it. 

Place  and  time  were  appointed,  and  the  parties,  ac- 
cordingly,  met.  Sylla,  addressing  himself  to  the  king, 
*<  I  was  sent  by  the  Roman  consul  to  ask  you,  whether 
you  are  for  peace  or  war."  To  which  Bocchus,  pur^ 
suant  to  his  instructions,  ^*  If  you  will  come  hither 
again  ten  days  hence,  you  shall  have  an  answer.  I  am 
not,  at  present,  resolved.''  This  said,  each  retired  to  his 

*  SaUust  ptetendi  (seemingly  without  any  good  reason)  that  Bocchus  was  not 
■iiMcK  in  thia  mcaiiaget  and  that  ha  wasy'a  loog  time.  In  debate  with  biouelf, 
whedier  he  should  betray  JuguTtha  to  SyUa,  or  SyUa  to  Jugurtha*  **•  S^  ego 
eomperio  Bocchum  magia  Punica  fide  quam,"  Ac 
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eunp.     But,  when  the  night  wis^  fur  spent,  the  king  ^^^ 
sent  privately  for  Sylla,  who  being  comet  and  nobody     647. 
dse  present,  except  trusty  interpreters,  and  Dabar,  who  ^^'^^ 
was  sworn  to  secrecy,  Bocchus  opened  the  conference  ^^«>»- 
wiih  a  i|)eeeh.     If  the  speech  given  us  by  Sallust  be ""    ^ 
genuine,  it  may,  perhaps,  for  unmeaning  words,  jie 
with  that  which  Sylla  formerly  made  to  the  king.       vidcmipnh 

What  Bocchus  said  to  the  purpose  was  this :  <^  That  ^ 
he  would  henceforward  take  no  part  in  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Jugurtha;  would  never  stir  beyond 
the  river  Mulucha,  which  had  been  the  boundary  be-> 
tween  himself  and  Micipsa;  nor  even  suffer  Jugurtha 
to  come  within  that  limit/'  He  added,  ^*  If  you  have 
any  thing  farther  to  ask,  worthy  of  me  atid  of  the 
Romans,  it  shall  not  be  refused/' 

To  this,  Sylla  answered,  ^^  That  the  Roman  arms 
having  been  successful  in  the  war,  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome  could  not  possibly  think  themselves  under  any 
obligation  to  him  for  the  offers  he  had  made :  that,  if 
he  desired  to  oblige  them,  he  must  do  something  that 
would  appear  to  be  done  for  their  interest  more  than 
for  his  own ^  and  that  this  would  not  be  difficult;  for, 
as  he  now  had  Jugurtha  in  his  power,  he  might  deliver 
him  up  to  the  Romans;  who  would  then,  indeed,  be 
greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  then  every  thing  he  de- 
sired would  foUow  of  course,  friendship,  alliance,  and 
that  part  of  Numidia  which  he  claimed.'' 

Bocchus  objected  *'  His  ties  of  affinity  and  consan- 
guinity with  the  Numidian ;  the  treaty  of  confederacy 
between  them ;  as  likewise  the  danger  to  himself,  should 
he  act  so  faithless  a  part,  of  thereby  losing  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people,  who  loved  Jugurtha  and  hated  the 
Romans:"  nevertheless,  wearied  out  by  importilnate 
solicitation,  the  Moor  consented,  at  length,  to  do  all 
that  Sylla  desired,  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  deceive 
Jugurtha,  by  making  him  hope  he  should  be  included 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Rome  and  Mauritania, 

H  2 
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Year  of        Accordingly,  Bocchus,  the  day  following,  intimated 
647.     to  Aspar,  that  the  Romans  were  willing  to  terminate 
^^'^  the  war  upon  conditions;  that  he  had  learnt  this  fi-om 
»^8*««-  Sylla  by  Dabar,  and,  therefore,  wished  to  know  the 
*"    ^'      disposition  of  the  Numidian  king.    Away  went  Aspar, 
full  of  joy,  to  the  camp  of  his  master :  and,  after  eight 
days,  returned  with  this  answer :  "  Jugurtha  would 
gladly  come  iiito  any  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
war;  but  having,  more  than  once,  experienced  that 
treaties,  made  with  Roman  generals,  are  vain  and  inef- 
fectual, has  little  reason  to  trust  Marius.    If  Bocchus 
be  desirous  of  procuring  a  peace,  that  shall  be  durable 
and  advantageous,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  ally,  let 
him  contrive  a  meeting  of  all  the  parties,  as  if  to  confer 
^  about  peace,  and  there  deliver  up  Sylla  into  the  hands 
of  Jugurtha.  A  valid  treaty,  a  treaty  made  by  order  of 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  will  then  infallibly  en- 
sue ;  for  they  will  never  suffer  to  remain  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies  such  a  man  as  Sylla,*  a  man  of  his  im-^ 

•  Talem  virum,  Sallibt,  when  he  putB  tliete  words  into  the  mouth  of  Jugurtha, 
•eems  to  have  forgot  that  Sylla  was,  at  this  time,  a  man  of  Terj  little  consequeaoe. 
His  family,  though  noble,  had  suzik  into  obscurity,  his  fortune  was  low,  nor  does 
either  his  rqmtauon  or  hU  interest  seem  to  have  risen  to  any  conslderBhIe  heig|it 
before  die  Social  War.  He  could  not  obtain  the  prsEstonhip  till  he  was  past  the 
legal  age;  and,  when  he  did  obtain  it,  it  was  thought  to  be  by  the  force  of  bribes. 
.  But^  pofaapa^  the  historian  by  talem  virwn  means  no  more  than  that  Sylla  was 
quirstor  of  the  Roman  army,  and  homo  nobility  as  he  styles  him  in  the  same  passage. 

As  to  Jugurtba's  attempt  to  persuade  king  Bocdius,  that  the  most  efibctual  mens 
to  obtain  from  the  Romans  an  advantageous  and  durable  peace  would  be  to  betnnr 
a  Roman  qusestor  fthen  bearing  thechancter,  too^  of  an  ambassador)  into  diehanw 
of  their  most  hated  enemy,  it  only  indicates,  tliat  the  Numidian  looked  upon  the 
Moor  as  a  very  weak  prince,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  temper  of  hii 
enemies.  For  that  Jugur^  himself  did  not  imagine  he  should  be  enabled,  by 
the  possession  of  Sylla*s  person,  to  procure  a  peace  with  Rome,  we  may  well  coo- 
dude  from  his  neglecting  to  seize  mm,  when  he  with  Volux  (not  long  befove)*  in 
Vide  snpn,  their  way  to  the  court  of  Mauritania,  passed  through  the  Numidian  camp.  DoubU 
p.  97*  1«"  Jugurtha*8  sole  view  in  his  endeavours  to  engage  king  Boccfaus  in  so  unpardon- 

able an  act  of  treachery  was  to  nuke  the  condition  of  the  Moor  as  doperate  as  his 
own;  in  wiiich  case  he  might  have  counted  upon  the  steadiness  of  his  ally,  and 
l^een  able  to  hold  out  some  years  longer  against  the  Romans. 

Thi«,  I  say,  from  the  idea  given  us  bv  the  historians  of  Jugurtha*s  abilities,  we 
shall  naturally  conjecture  to  have  been  the  aim  of  his  proceeding;  not  a  peace  with 
Rome,  but  means  to  continue  the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  some  parts  of  Jngurtha*s  conduct 
seem  quite  irtecondlable  with  common  sense,  and  would  indine  one  to  beUcive 
that  he  was  really  frighted  out  of  his  wits. 

A  late  excellent  writer  observes,  that  '*  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  mm 
give  themsdves  up  to  a  passion — to  their  known  prejudice  and  ruin,  and  in  ^tirect 
contradiction  to  the  loudest  calls  of  8df4oTe.l..£very  ci^rioe  of  the  imaginatioD, 
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ix>rttfioe,  a  Roman  noble,  fallen  into  captivity,  not    Year  of 
through  cowardice,  or  any  neglect  of  duty,  but  through  *  S*^  ^ 
a  warm  zeal  to  serve  his  country/'  ^'  ^-  ^Q^- 

Bocchus,  when  he  had  a  good  while  pondered  this  340th  con. 
advice,  promised  to  follow  it.     But  whether  he,  at  '"^^' 
that  time,  meant  to  perform  his  promise  (the  historian 
tells  us)  is  uncertain :  because,  though  he  frequently 
renewed  it,  he  as  often  gave  the  like  promise  to  Sylla; 

In  the  night  preceding  the  day  appointed  for  the 
conference,  the  Moor  gathered  about  him  his  chief 
confidants,  changed  his  mind  on  a  sudden,  dismissed 
them,  and  fell  into  great  perturbation  of  mind ;  be- 
traying, by  the  frequent  alterations  of  his  countenance, 
the  inward  struggles  by  which  he  was  agitated.  At 
length,  however,  he  sent  for  Sylla,  and,  in  concert 
with  him,  laid  an  ambush  for  the  Numidian  king. 

Next  morning,  upon  notice  brought  that  Jugurtha 
was  not  far  off,  Bocchus,  as  if  to  do  him  honour,  went 
out,  accompanied  by  a  few  courtiers,  and  by  the  Roman 
quaestor,  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  eminence,  that  was 
in  view  of  the  men  lying  in  wait.  To  this  eminence  the 
Numidian,  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  his 
friends,  came  unarmed,  according  to  agreement.  The 
signal  instantly  given,  the  ambul^h  rose,  surrounded  Ju- 

ewery  curiosity  ef  the  anderit«nding,  every  affection  of  the  heart,  is  perpetnally 
showing  its  weaikness  (the  weakness  of  sdf-knre)  hy  pievailing  over  it«  Men  daily, 
homiy  sacrifioe  the  grniest  known  intenst  to  fimey,  inquisttiveneis,  love,  or  hntied, 
or  any  vagrant  incunatton.'* 

Therefore,  that  Jngaitha,  whose  gtctttest  interest  (that  which  his  habitoal  sdf- 
love  caUed  loodest  for)  was  the  undisturbed  pooession  of  the  kingdom  of  Numidia, 
should,  neverthdess,  from  bis  fear  or  jealousy,  or  hatred  of  a  rival,  expose  himself, 
when  at  Rome,  to  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  people,  by  murdering  Masstva;  yide  supra, 
and  that  in  revenge  of  the  insult  put  upon  him  by  the  Romans,  in  constraining  p.  39^  40. 
him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  people's  judicatare^  to  uDdogo  an  etaminsiiop, 
he  should  compel  the  whole  Roman  army,  officers,  and  soldiers  (when  fallen  into  P.  42. 
fab  power),  to  pass  under  the  yoke»  may,  peiliaps,  be  considered  as  not  wonderfiil) 
and  only  as  instsnccs  ezempliMig  the  observation  above  mentioned,  vis.  that  the 
most  canning,  wi^ed  men  w^  to  gratify  apsrticular  paaiioo,  doaettonsthe  most 
fiMlnhly  imi^tic  with  regard  to  the  very  interests  they  are  habituaUy  in  pursuit  of. 
Bat  that  Jugurtha,  after  the  perpetration  of  that  murder,  and  after  putting  that 
0OSS  affhmt  upon  the  Roman  army,  should  (being  in  his  senses)  hope  to  obtain 
from  the  Roman  senate  and  people  a  tolerable  peace,  and  from  the  sole  motive  of 
thai  hope^  4ivest  himself,  m  a  great  measure,  of  the  means  of  defence,  by  giving 
up  so  Wge  a  part  of  his  strength  and  treasure,  as  we  are  told  he  did  to  his  enemies,  P.  56. 
picaents  a  dfffioiky,  the  sohMaoB  of  whkh  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader. 
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Vearof   gurtha  and  bis  followers,  seised  him,  and  masaacred 
647*     them :  he  was  delivered  up  bound  into  the  hands  of 

B.C.10& 


Sylla,  and,  by  him,  conducted  to  Marius. 


34m  COD.  Thus  ended  ^  the  Jugurthine  war,  to  the  real  dis- 
honour of  both  Marius  and  Sylla,  who  are  said,  never- 
theless, to  have  warmly'  contended  for  the  glory  of 
that  gallant  exploit  which  brought  the  war  to  its  con- 
clusion : — the  glory  of  having  engaged  Jugurtha's 
father-in-law  and  confederate  in  arms  to  invite  him  to 
a  friendly  conference,  and,  under  that  cover,  betray 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  most  implacable  enemy. 

Marius  continued  in  Africa  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  and  all  the  next,  till  Rome  wanted  the  service  of 
so  able  a  general  against  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  war  vith  the  Cimbrk     The  tecondy  thlrd^  fiuriht  and  fifth  cotuuUhipt  of 

MaHui. 

Liv;  Epit  We  left  the  Cimbri,  in  the  year  640,  plundering 
Fior.1.8.  and  laying  waste  Transalpine  Gaul.  Little  more  is 
T^L  cie    said  of  them  till  the  year  644,  when  they  defeated  the 

Mot.  Oct.     cOHSul  SllanUS*** 
c  37* 

'  The  historians  hare  not  been  carcfnl  to  teU  us  how  the  newly-oonquerad  ooiin* 
try  was  disposed  of.  Sextus  Rufus  says,  that  Numidia,  from  the  time  of  Jugurtha*s 
captivity,  belonged  to  Rome :  yet  Plutaich  (m  Mario)  speaks  of  a  king  of  Numidia, 
whon}  he  caUs  Hicmpsal,  to  whom  yoong  Marius,  when  driven  out  of  Italy  by 
SyUa,  fled  (or  protection.  The  same  king,  under  the  name  of  Mandiestd,  b 
Vid.  supr.  mentioned  by  Appian  (App.  de  BelL  Civ.  Ub.  i.  p.  388.).  From  SylWs  promise 
p.  99.  to  Bocchus,  it  may  with  some  reason  be  conjectured,  that  the  third  piut  of  Numidia 

was  yielded  to  that  prince. 

r  In  this  dispute,  father  Catnm  has  espoused  Sylla*s  cause  with  remarkable  seal 
— "  Thus  was  Sylla  fortunate  to  a  degree  not  to  be  paralleled :  no  embassy  was 
ever  more  completely  suceessao.— His  stars,  if  I  may  so  speak,  delivered  him  out 
of  all  dangers,  and  accomplished  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  He  had  the  honour 
of  finishing,  shnost  without  the  effhsion  of  blood,  a  war,  which  Marius  had  not 
been  able  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  by  many  sieges  and  many  victories. — ^Though 
a  proquastor  only,  he,  irom  the  time  of  his  first  (seocHid)  campaign,  became  equal 
in  rqputation  to  the  general  Umself.  At  least  he  was  looked  upon  at  Rome  as 
the  chief  conqueror  of  Numidia.  It  seems  as  if  justice  required  that  Heaven 
should  give  Marius  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  ^ory  of  the  campaign*  divided 
between  a  subsltem  and  himself,*'  &c.  Ac.  &c  torn.  14.  p.  167. 

]  Acoofding  to  Florus (Ub.  3. c.  3.),  tibeCimbri,  before  the  battle,  sent  ambaa. 
sadon  to  the  consul  and  senate,  requesting  that  lands  mi^t  be  assigned  toAem; 
on  which  cooditioo  they  ofiood  to  assist  the  Roibmis  in  their  wars. 
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The  following  year  the  consul  Aurelius  had  no    VMrof 
better  success  than  his  predecessor.  S47. 

And  in  648,  L.  Cassilis  Longinus  (the  coUeague  of  °'^'  '^ 
.  Marius  in  the  consulship)  suffered  a  notable  overthrow  |^  »>- 
from  the  Tigurini,*  who  were  probably  assisted  by  the  \  ^  p^i^ 
Cimbri.     They  surprised  him  in  an  ambush ;  where  J^*^*"^' 
both  he  and  his  lieutenant,  Calpumius  Piso,  lost  their  stnb.  l  7. 
lives.  His  other  lieutenant,  Popillius,  made  a  shameful  £i^^t 
capitulation  with  the  barbarians ;  for  he  consented  to  ^^^  ^^ 
give  hostages,  deliver  up  the  half  of  his  baggage,  and  BdL  daU. 
pass  with  his  army  under  the  yoke.    Being  arraigned,  p.6rw.i.'6. 
at  his  return  to  Rome,  for  misconduet,  he  went  into  %^^ 
banishment  to  avoid  a  trial.  HenmkLi. 

In  the  present  year  (64/7)9  it  fell  by  lot  to  the  consul  Qm  loc 
Servilius  Caepio  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Cimbri  ^^ 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Before  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  obtained  a  law  CtcinBrat. 
in  favour  of  the  senators.     Caius  Gracchus  had  trans-  jaM)bfeq. 
ferred  from  them  to  the  knights  the  administration  of  y^^^^ 
justice.    Some  of  the  senators  (the  number  uncertain)  i-  a  c  9. 
were  now  admitted  to  be  of  the  bench  of  judges :  and  dio  CMt. 
Caepio,  for  this '  service,  got  the  title  of  patron  of  the  '^  P'  **' 
senate. 

Cflepio,after  his  arrival  inTransalpineGaul,recovered, 
from  the  Cimbri,  Tolosa,  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  had  been  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  and  had  received  a  Roman  garrison ;  which  they 
afterward  betrayed  to  the  barbarians :  but  now  they,  by 
night,  admitted  the  consul  into  the  town ;  who,  never- 
theless, gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiery. 
He  is  said  to  have  found  in  the  temples  an  immense 

*  For  the  nme  naffm,  doubtless,  it  is,  that  Cicero  (io  Brat  c.  35.)  commends 
him;  whilst  other  wiitos  give  him  an  odious  duwacter.  Cnssos,  the  famous 
orator,  spoke  in  fitTOur  of  Cspio's  law  (Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  42.  44. ) ;  and  his  speedi 
on  that  oceaaioo  scrred  Cloero  for  a  model  by  which  to  forni  his  own  doquenoe. 
It  would  seem  that  a  part  of  the  speech  was  to  the  following  effect :  <'  DeAva  us 
(said  the  orator,  addressing  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  the  people)  from 
our  miseries.  Rescue  us  cram  the  jaws  of  those  whose  cruelty  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  Mood:  rescue  us  ftom  slavery;  do  not  suffer  us  to  be  lield  in  bondase  to 
any  but  yourselvesi  to  whom  we  can  and  ou£;ht  to  be  slaves."  Cic.  dc  Orat.  lib.  I . 
c.  S2.  et  Parad.  5.  c.  3. 
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quantity  of  gold/  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  appro- 
L.  5.  e.  I&  priated  to  his  own  use :  nay,  Orosius  tells  us,  that  the 
consul,  having  sent  away  this  treasure  under  a  guard  to 
Marseilles,  treacherously  causecl  that  guard  to  be  mas- 
sacred in  the  way,  and  then  made  the  whole  his  own. 

It  would  seem  that  Ca&pio's  forces  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  for,  after  the  election  of 
Your  of    P.  Rutilius  Rufus  and  Cn.  Mallius^  Maximus  to  the 
048.     consulship,  the  lattery  by  order,  led  an  army  to  Caepio's 
^•^'^^  assistance,  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  continued  in 
WAcoo.  his  command  in  quality  of  proconsul. 
on».i.  5.       O^  Mallius's  arrival  in  Gaul,  he  and  Csepio  divided 
^  ^^        the  province  between  them,  and  made  the  Rhone  their 
lAw.  Epit  boundary.  Soon  after,  the  Cimbri  fell  upon  a  part  of 
^'^'    '     the  consul's  army,  commanded  by  his  lieutenant  Au- 
relius  Scaurus  (who  himself  had  been  consul  three 
years  before):  they  defeated  it,  and  took  the  com- 
mander prisoner. 
Dio  Can.        MalHus,  terrified  by  this  disaster,  thought  it  proper 
p^'wo**"   t^  call  Csepio  to  his  succour.   Tlie  proconsul,  at  first, 
haughtily  answered,  that  each  ought  to  take  care  of 
his  own  province :  yet,  presently  after,  fearing  lest 
Mallius  should  obtain  a  victory  over  the  enemy  with* 
p.  633.     out  him,  he  passed  the  Rhone ;  but  would  neither 
encamp  his  forces  with  those  of  the  consul,  nor  con- 
sult with  him.     Confident  of  success,  and  bent  upon 
having  the  whole  glory  of  it,  he  encamped  his  troops 
between  those  of  Mallius  and  the  Cimbri. 

The  barbarians  had  been  informed  of  the  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  Roman  generals ;  but,  from 
Ceepio's  motions,  imagining  now  that  they  were  recon- 

k  Authors  difF(;r  about  tbe  value  of  this  treasure^  but  all  thdr  accounts  seem 
extravagant  Posidonius,  as  quoted  by  Strabo^  (lib.  4.  p.  188.)  reckons  it  at 
15,000  talents.  Orosius  makes  it  100,000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  110,000 
pounds  of  sUtct  ;  and  Justin  (lib.  32.  c  3.)  raises  it  to  a  much  higher  sum.  It 
happened,  tliat  every  one  who  had  a  hand  in  seizing  this  gold  came  to  some  mi- 
S&able  end ;  whence  it  became  a  common  proverb  to  say  of  a  man  reduced  to 
extreme  misery,  He  has  got  some  of  the  gold  of  Toulouse.     A.  GelL  lib.  3.  c.  9. 

*  Cicero  (pro  Plane,  c.  6.)  calls  Mallius  an  obscure  man,  without  vutue,  without 
sense,  of  manners  vulgar  and  contemptible;  and  complains  of  the  Roman  people 
for  preferring  him,  at  this  election,  before  his  competitor,  Q,  Catulus. 
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ciled,  sent  deputies  to  the  consul  to  treat  of  an  aocom-    Vw  of 
modation*  Csspio,  into  whose  camp,  as  nearer  to  them     S4s. 
than  the  other,  they  naturally  came,  finding  that  it  was  ^^'^^ 
jiot  to  him,  but  to  the  consul,  they  had  orders  to  address  ^^j^' 
themselves,  far  from  treating  them  in  the  manner  due 
to  their  character,  was  once,  in  his  rage,  upon  the  point 
of  putting  them  to  death.    His  proceeding  did  by  no 
means  please  either  the  soldiers  or  the  officers  of  his 
own  army ;  who,  apprehending  fatal  consequences  from 
such  intemperate  passion,  forced  him,  in  a  manner,  to 
repair  to  the  consul's  camp,  there  to  deliberate  upon 
.the  measures  proper  to  be  taken.     Nothing  was  con- 
cluded; the  whole  time  passed  in  dispute,  mutual  re- 
proaches, and  afironts:  and  the  two  generals  parted 
more  exasperated  than  ever  against  each  other.  Ur.  Epit. 

In  this  ill  humour  they  had  the  folly  to  come  to  a  v|^  adu 
battle  with  the  enemy,  in  which  they  were  totally  de-  J^^J^ 
feated:  they  lost  80,000  men,  besides  servants,  sutlers, 
and  other  followers  of  the  camp,  to  the  number  of 
40,000.  It  is  said,  that  scarce  ten  of  the  whole  army 
escaped  with  the  two  commanders  to  carry  the  news 
of  the  defeat  to  Home.     Of  this  number  was  the 
famous  Sertorius,   who,    though  wounded,  yet,  ac-piuuin 
cording  to  Plutarch,  swam  across  the  Rhone  in  his  ®*'**** 
armour.  .  Oiot.]oc 

The  conquerors,*  pursuant  to  a  vow  they  had  made,  ^*' 
reserved  to  themselves  nothing  of  the  spoil:  they  threw 
the  gold  and  silver  into  the  river,  cut  to  pieces  the  arms 
and  clothes  of  the  dead,  drowned  the  horses,  and  hanged 
up  their  prisoners  upon  trees.  And  it  being  now  una- 
nimously determined,  in  council,  to  invade  Italy,  they 
sent  for  their  prisoner  Aurelius,  probably  with  a  view 
to  learn  something  from  him  that  might  be  of  use  to 
them  in  their  intended  expedition :  Aurelius  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  them  not  to  pass  the  Alps,  because  the 

*  Eutropius  and  Orodus  mention  four  nations  who  shared  in  this  Tictory,  the 
Cimbri,  Teutoni,  Tigurini,  and  Anibroncs.  Plutarch  ascribes  the  principal  glory  of 
it  to  the  last,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  people  of  S  wisttcrland :  he  speaks  of  them  as 
the  bi»veat  and  most  terrible  of  the  whole  allied  army ;  they  were  30,000  in  number. 
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Ymr9i   Romans  were  (he  said)  inTincible,  Bojorix,  one  of 
CAS.     the  Cimbriaii  chiefs,  killed  him  upon  the  spot. 
'^^^^      The  alarm  and  consternation  which  the  loss  of  the 
l^^^  armj  occasioned  at  Rome  exceeded  all  imagination. 
Uv.  Epit.  '^^  people,  who  imputed  it  wholly  to  Cspio,  were 
LS7.        ao  enraged  against  him,  that  they  deposed  him*"  from 
his  command,  and  confiscated  his  estate:  a  prooeed- 
ing,  of  which  there  had  been  no  example ;  no  general, 
how  culpable  soever,  having  received  the  like  affront. 
Rutilius,  the  colleague  of  Mallius,  had  direction  to 
raise  new  forces  to  oppose  the  barbarians.     He  per- 
VaL  Max.  formed  his  commission  with  an  extraordinary  care, 
§  s.'         being  the  first  who  introduced  the  custom  of  teach- 
ing the  soldiers  the  use  of  their  weapons  by  masters 
taken  from  the  schools  of  the  gladiators:  a  practice 
adopted  by  the  succeeding  generals;  and,  in  later 
times,  mention  is  made  of  these  masters  for  the  soi- 
diery,  under  the  name  of  campidoctores."* 

At  the  next  election  of  consuls,  Marius,  then  absent, 
and  who  had  been  consul  but  three  years  before,  was, 
by  the  voice  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  named  for 
one,  though  the  laws  forbade  any  man,  who  had  held 
that  station,  to  be  placed  in  it  again  without  an  interval 
often  years,  and  likewise  forbade  the  choosing  any  man 
to  it  who  did  not  stand  candidate  in  person.  Neither 
Metelles,  vainly  boasted  of  by  his  party  as  the  con- 
queror of  Numidia,  norany  other  of  the  nobles,  had  the 

"  The  nest  year,  L.  Ca8«hi^  trfirane  of  tfaepeople,  Mssed  alaw,  (ndaimii^  that 
no  pcnon,  who  had  been  condemned  and  dcpnYed  of  ms  command  by  the  people, 
•honld  lit  in  the  senate.  Caemo*B  name  was  not  inserted,  but  he  was  the  c!^ 
person  affected  by  this  law.  Ten  yean  after  his  fint  condemnationy  he  was  ac- 
cased  a  second  thne  before  die  peo^  by  the  tribune  Norbanwi,  on  aceoont  of 
his  sacrilege  in  seizing  the  gold  of  Toulouse.  The  orator  Crassus  undertook  hia 
defence.  Scanms,  president  of  the  senate,  espoused  his  cause,  and  two  of  the  tii. 
buncs  opposed  dieir  cidleague>B  mnceeding ;  but  violence,  which  was  then  grown 
oommon  at  Rome,  decided  the  affidr.  In  a  tumult  that  ensued,  Scaums  received 
abtow  with  a  ttooe,  and,  together  widi  the  opposing  tribunes,  was  pot  to  fligfai; 
and  Ci^io  was  oondemned.  It  is  not  certain  what  became  of  him  afterwaidTAo^ 
eoiding  to  Strabo,  (lib.  4.  pC  ISa)  he  was  banished,  and  letiied  to  Smyrna;  bat 
Valerius  Mazhnus  (inconsistently  with  wliat  he  relates,  fib.  4.  c  ?.)  tells  oa, 
(lib.  0.  c.  9. )  that  Oepio  was  strangled  in  prison,  and  his  carcass  icMininioiulT 
drsand  with  a  hook  to  the  OemonisB.  ' 

•Tliis  year  the  Lusitaaiana  defeated  a  Roman  anuy  in  Spain.  JuL  Obw^ 
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coofidence  to  stand  in  compethion  with  him  in  this   Ve««r 
time  of  real  danger*    Gallia  Narbonensis  was  the     «49. 
province  assigned  to  him;  Italy  to  his  colleague^  C.  ^^'  *^ 
Fkmus  Fimbria.  JSSp"^ 

Marius,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  had  a  triumph  for  sdLBdi. 
his  conquest  of  Numidia.     The  principal  ornaments  ^9^ 
of  the  procession  were  Jugurtha  and   his   sons  inLiv.Eptt. 
chains.    It  is  said,  that  the  king  appeared  like  a  man  pi^'in 
out  of  his  senses.  The  ceremony  over,  he  was  thrown  ^^• 
into  a  dungeon,  being  condemned  to  be  there  starved 
to  death.     The  jailors,  in  their  haste  to  strip  him, 
tore  off  the  tips  of  his  ears  to  get  the  pendants  he 
wore  in  them.   Six  whole  days  he  passed  in  the  dun- 
geon struggling  with  famine,  and  retaining  to  the  last 
moment  an  ardent  desire  of  life.^ 

Marius,  through  absence  of  thought,  went  into  the  rwoOa. 
senate,  after  the  ceremony,  in  his  triumphal  robe,  iff^i, 
which  was    unprecedented.     Perceiving  the  whole  §^- 
assembly  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  novelty,  he 
instantly  left  the  house,  and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
returned  in  the  usual  habit. 

So  well  had  Rutilius  disciplined  the  new-raised  troops, 
that  Marius,  having  his  choice,  preferred  them,  for  the 
expedition  against  the  Cimbri,  to  the  army  which  he 
himself  had  commanded  in  Africa.  He  chose  Sylla  for 
his  lieutenant,  as  thinking  him  (says  Plutarch)  a  man 
of  too  little  consequence  to  give  him  jealousy.** 

r  It  if  Uiought  that  Jagunlia's  two  Miif  pMied  tiieir  daji  in  oftiviCy  at  Ve- 
Dusia.    App.  de  BelL  Civ.  lib.  1.  p.  376. 

4  We  have  here  an  instance  (and  there  ate  many  meb)  of  Plntaicfa'a  want  of 
memory,  or,  perfaapi,  of  his  little  ooDoem  to  make  hit  ttoriea  either  probable  or 
consistent  wiUi  one  another. 

In  his  Life  of  Marius,  after  leUting  how  Boochua  betrayed  Jugnrtba  into  the 
hands  of  SyUa,  he  immediately  adds  the  fdUowing  aoeount  &— . 

'    -      '      ,that 


Thia  gave  the  first  rise  to  that  sad  and  depknable  ciril  war  which  afanoat  rained 
the  whole  Roman  empire ;  for  many  that  envied  Marina  aacribed  the  sueoeaB 
wholly  to  Sylla:  and  SyUa  himself  made  a  seal,  whereon  was  engiaven  Boeehnia 
delivering  np  Jugurtlia  to  him :  and  thia  he  constantly  used,  wiiereby  he  higUy 
provoked  Manua,  a  man  extremely  ambitious  and  jealous  of  a  rival  for  glory,*'  Slc 

We  have  again,  in  the  biogf^er*«  Life  of  Sylla,  theaucoeealul  n^gotiatioa  of 
the  quoator,  Us  vanity,  his  seal,  and  the  consequent  anger  and  jesloosy  of  Marina. 

<<  For  thia  suocesaMariua  triumphed;  but  being  ooMckMia  that  the  glory  of  the 
achievement  was  due  to  SyUa,  «Bvy*niade  him  grieve  inwardly:  and  8yUa  being 
himself  nattttally  vain,  and  this  bdng  the  fint  time  that,  ftom  a  low  and  private 
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Yew  of       And  ndw,  iiwtead  of  being  too  gentle  and  remiss  in 

ROME  • 

049.  point  of  diitoipline,  which  Sallust  imputes  to  him,  with 
B>c.  i03,  regard  to  the  troops  in  Numidia,  he  was,  on  the  con- 
3480;  ooo.  tntry  (by  the  report  of  Plutarch),  "  severe  in  command, 
and  exact  even  to  rigour.  Nevertheless,  his  impetuous 
spirit,  stem  look,  and  thundering  voice,  were  considered 
by  the  soldiers,  when  grown  familiar  with  them,  not 
as  terrible  to  themselves,  but  only  to  their  enemies.'* 

txmditioii,  he  had  risen  to  be  io  some  couideimtioQ  with  his  feUow-citizens,  his 
amotion  carried  him  to  such  a  degree  of  ostentadoDy  that  he  caused  a  seal  to  be 
made,  whcxeon  was  represented  Bocchus  deUverins  up,  and  Svlla  receiving  Ju- 
gurtha ;  which  seal  he  made  use  of  erer  after.  Thu  touched  Marius  to  the  quick ; 
nerertheless,  in  bis  second  consulship,  thinking  Sylla  too  far  beneath  him  to  be 
feared  as  a  rival,  he  appointed  him  to  be  his  lieutenant :  and  in  his  tliird  consul- 
ship employed  him  as  a  legionary  tribune.'* 

In  this  account  (though  it  be  adopted  by  M.  Vertot,  the  Jesuits,  M.  Rollin,  and 
others),  it  seems  difficult  to  discern  the  least  air  of  trudi.  Is  it,  in  any  dq^ree,  pro* 
bable,  that  Sylla,  who  (as  Plutarch  observes)  had  but  just  started  out  of  obscurity, 
and  was  very  ambitious  of  rising  to  the  highest  honours,  would  be  so  impolitic,  as 
immediatdy  to  provide  himself  with  such  a  seal  as  is  described,  and  from  this  time 
constantly  wear  it;  that  is,  coolly  and  deliberately  contrive  to  make  Marius,  who 
was  then  the  people*s  chief  favourite,  his  enemy,  and  set  him  at  defiance,  by  ap- 
propriating whoUy  to  himself  a  glory,  which  naturally  belonged  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief? 

Or  is  it  probable,  that,  if  Sylla  had  such  folly  and  arrogance,  and  if  Marius 
was  thereby  touched  to  the  auick,  and  sohiglily  provoked,  as  the  historian  reports 
him  to  have  been,  be  would  nave  chosen  this  enemy  and  rival  for  gk»fy  to  be  bis 
lieutenant  in  his  second  consulship  ? 

Marius  was  jealous  of  Sylla  as  of  a  rival  for  glory :  nevertheless,  Msrius  ap. 
pointed  Sylla  to  be  his  lieutenant,  looking  upon  hfan  as  a  man  of  too  little  con- 
seauence  to  be  his  rival  for  glory.  This  is  Plutarch^s  account. 
,  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  seal  in  question  was  never  thought  of  till  many 
years  afker  the  end  of  the  Numidian  war,  when  king  Bocchus,  to  whom  an  alii, 
ance  with  Rome  had  been  granted,  made  a  glittering  golden  present  to  the  Roman 
neople.  And  this  might  be  gathered  from  another  passage  in  Plutarch*s  Life  of 
Manus,  where,  speaking  of  1^  after  his  return  from  AsU,  he  says,  that  he  was 
neglected  Uke  a  weapon  of  war  in  time  of  peace ;  and  adds,  ^*  that  among  all 
those  whose  lustre  eclipsed  the  glory  of  Marius,  he  was  the  most  exasperated 
against  Sylla,  who  owed  his  rise  to  the  hatred  which  the  nobles  bore  to  himaelt** 
And  then  he  proceeds  in  the  following  manner :  *^  When  Bocchus,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  dedicated  in  the  Capitol  some  golden  victories  bearing  trophies,  and,  with 
them,  a  sculpture  in  gold,  representing  hirasdf  delivering  up  Jogortha  to  Sylla, 
Marius  was  thereupon  almost  distracted  with  rage ;  not  able  to  endure  that  SyUa 
should  arrogste  that  honour  to  himself. 

*'*  Marius  attempted  by  violence  to  puU  down  those  figures ;  and  SyUa  strenu- 
ously opposed  his  attempt:  but  the  war  of  the  confederates,  then,  on  a  sudden, 
threatening  the  city,  put  a  stop  to  the  sedition,  that,  on  this  occasion,  was  just 
ready  to  break  out."  [The  war  of  the  confederates  was  kindled  in  (y02.] 
'  By  this  date  we  see,  that  the  dispute  between  Marius  and  SyUa  for  the  glory  of 
putting  a  fortunate  end  to  the  Jugurthine  war  (which  ended  in  647)  was  not  till 
fifteen  years  after  its  conclusion,  when  Marine's  interast  was  on  the  decHne,  and 
Svllk  had  made  great  progress  in  the  road  to  the  highest  honours:  fbr  he  had  been 
already  prsetor ;  and  two  years  after  this  time  (vis.  in  664)  was  chosen  to  the  con. 
aulship.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  seal  was  a  copy  of  kmg  Bocchus*s  pfesent,  and 
not  the  original ;  though  it  is  very  possible  that  Sylla,  to  pique  Marius  (whom  he 
then  did  not  fear),  and  to  raise  his  own  credit  with  the  people,  might,  when 
Bocchus  (with  whom  he  had  formed  a  sort  of  friendship)  determined  to  make  a 
Dt  to  the  Romans,  of  a  scalptoic  in  gold,  suggest  to  him  the  device. 
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A  notable  act  of  impartial  ju8ti<»  hdped  much  to    Vcv  or 
concilitate  to  him  the  afifections  of  the  army.     His     lua. 
nephew,  who  served  in  the  post  of  a  legionary  tribune,  ^^'*^ 
having  several  times  solicited  a  young  soldier,  under  ^^^ 
his  command,  to  unworthy  compliances,  and  finding 
him  always  inflexible,  had,  at  length,  recourse  to  vio- 
lence. The  soldier,  being  determined  to  expose  himself 
to  any  danger  rather  than  yield,  drew  his  sword,  and 
ran  the  tribune  through  the  body.  Being  cited  before  pinc  in 
Marius  to  receive  sentence  for  having  killed  his  com-  cl&  pro 
mander;  the  general,  when  he  had  informed  himself  ^^^^ 
fully  of  the  facts,  not  only  acquitted  the  accused,  but,  p^  sa. 
with  his  own  hands,  crowned  him  as  a  conqueror. 

When  Marius  arrived  in  Gaul,  he  learnt  that  the  Uj.  Epit 
Cimbri,  after  ravaging  all  the  country,  from  the  Rhone  pint  in 
to  the  Pyrenees,  had,  by  those  mountains,  entered  jjjl^oi,^, 
Spain.*^     This  gave  the  consul  leisure  to  perfect  his«*4i- 
troops  in  military  discipline;  and  (according  to  Plu- 
tarch) the  Romans,  notwithstanding  the  departure  of 
the  Cimbri,  found  enemies  in  Gaul :  for  he  tells  us.  Pint,  in 
that  Sylla,  this  year,  took  prisoner  Copillus,  the  ge-  ^^^^ 
neral  of  the  Tectosages/ 

'  FloniB  plaoea  this  imiptioa  of  the  Cimbri  into  Spain  before  the  conauUup 
ofSSl«Hii,1il>.S.e.3. 

■Abcmt  this  tiiDC^]ICScMiTiif,pnNdent  of  iheeouUe,  and  wlio  had  been  ooneul  A80on.in 
and  oenaor,  was  acased  by  Cn.  CKmiitius  AheoobarbuSy  tribune  of  the  people,  of  Soanr. 
baling  pn^ed  wenul  amend  rites  of  the  Romans,  and  pwticularlythow  of  the 
Dii  Penates  celebrated  at  Layinium.   The  crime  seems  to  have  been  a  heavy  on^ . 
bm  it  is  dsMabad  in  too  vagae  a  manner  to  be  aixuntdy  undeistood  at  this  tinie. 
The  real  source  of  the  prosecutor's  enmity  to  Scaurus  was,  that  another  person, 
assisted  by  Scaiinis*s  interest,  bad  succeeded  Domitius's  father  in  an  augur's  pUoe, 
to  the  ezduaionof  Domitius  himseIC  But,  though  animated  by  perMHwl  hatred,  VaL  Max* 
Domitius  had  the  generosity  to  reject  the  information  that  was  secretly  ofiered  g.  5. 
Urn  by  one  of  Scaorus's  slaves,  and  to  deliver  up  the  traitor  to  his  master.   For 
want,  pcsfaapa,  of  this  inteUigenoe,  Scaurus  was  acquitted,  though  with  some 
difficulty;  but  Domitius  grew  such  a  favourite  with  the  people,  that  he  was  after- 
ward  chosen  consul,  censor,  and  pontifez  maTimna. 

His  generosity  in  the  aflbir  of  Scaurus  undoubtedly  contiibuted  something  to  his 
popularity;  but  his  chief  merit  was  alaw  which  lie  made,  to  substitute  a  popular 
ejection  of  priests,  of  every  denomination,  to  the  old  method  of  ocM»ptatiao  by  their 
eoUesgues;  or,  rather,  to  unite  both  these  methods,  ss  had  always  been  practised  Qi^.  ^ 
in  the  elecdoo  of  a  pontifex  maximus.    Seventeen  tribes,  taken  by  lot,  were  to  |^  Agmr* 
be  assembled,  and  the  person  who  had  the  suffrages  of  the  nuijority  was  to  be  cc  2.f. 
opted,  without  a  power  of  refusal,  by  the  college  in  which  the  vacancy  happened. 

DoinltiiiSy  in  his  tribuneship,  accused  also  Junius  Silaous,  fur  misconduct  in 
the  war  apihist  the  Cimbri,  by  whom  he  had  been  defeated,  when  consul,  five 
years  before.  He  was  acquitted  by  the  people:  two  tribes  only  condfmned  him. 
Cie.pi9CoBB.2.inFn4pD.«ndAicoii.inloG.  _j 
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When  the  time  came  for  electing  the  chief  magi- 
strates at  Rome,  the  comitia  chose  Marios  (in  his  idi- 


^         C  Servilius  OUuda,  another  of  the  tribunes,  got  a  law  passed,  the  import  of 
^y]^       *    which  seems  to  have  been  a  repeal  of  that  wfaidiGspio  enacted  in  Ae  760047, 
^         and  a  rettoriDg  to  the  Soman  knights  aU  the  privileges  they  had  foniierly«^y)jed. 
Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  62. 

It  is  not  cartain  what  was  the  in^KXt  of  C«pio*t  law,  or  of  01anda*ti  the  tet, 
according  to  Jul.  Obsequens,  (c  39.)  divided  the  right  of  judicature  between  the 
senators  and  the  knights ;  and  Cicero  (in  de  Invent.  1. 1.  c.49.)  speaks  of  it  as  fii- 
vourable  to  the  senate;  whereas  he  tells  us,  that  Olauda,  by  his  law,  gained  over 
the  knights  to  his  interest  (in  Brut  c.  62.)  Cicero  (m  Divinat.  in  CskII.  c  3.) 
ipesJES  fiivauiably  of  the  judgments  passed  by  the  Roman  knights;  and  Aseoniua 
(in  loc.)  says,  that  the  Roman  knights  continued  to  be  judges  for  forty  years 
afVer  tlie  time  of  C  Gracchus,  and  that  they  judged  uprightly:  that  Sylla  then 
transferred  the  right  of  judging  to  the  senators,  and  these  judged  iniquitously. 
And  Cicero  (Act  1 .  in  Verr.  c.  13.)  says,  that  for  near  fifty  years  together,  daring 
which  time  the  right  of  judginff  was  in  ^e  equestrian  order,  there  waa  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  any  judses  tabng  money,  though  the  senators,  when  they  were 
Ju^es,  became  infiunous  for  that  crime. 

Yet  this  account  cannot  be  strictlv  true;  for,  according  to  the  same  Asoonius, 
(in  Orat  pro  Com.  1.)  Plotiut,  in  the  year  664,  got  a  law  enacted,  that  fifteen 
men  out  of  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  should  be  appointed  judgjes,  by  which 
means  some  senators  came  to  be  nominated.  And  Cicero  (pro  Com.)  tells  us, 
that  by  the  Plolian  law  the  senators  were  first  admitted  to  judge  among  the 
knights.  Livius  Drusus,  in  the  year  662,  obtained  a  law,  that  the  judoes  should 
be  one-half  seaaton  and  the  other  kni^its;  but  this  law  lyang  abro^ted'  the  same 
year  m  which  it  waa  enacted,  Cicero,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  takes  no  notice  of  it* 
It  would  seem,  upon  the  whole,  thatC.Graochus*8  law  oontmued  in  force  till  the 
ynr  664,  when  the  Plotian  law  took  ]ilaoe;  and  that  this  latter  was  npencded  by 
8ylla*s  law,  which,  in  672,  gave  the  ri^t  of  judicature  entirely  to  the  senators. 
OlaaciA  obtained  Ukewiae  a  law,  whidi  granted  the  fieedon  of  the  city  la 
whoever  of  the  Latin  allies  should  bring  an  accusation  against  a  Roman  senator, 
and  prove  his  charge.    Cic  pro  Balb.  c  24. 

It  was  about  this  time>  that  the  scandalous  debaucheries  of  two  of  the  Fabii 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome,  and  werepunished  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 

One  of  them,  who  was  the  son  of  I^ius  Servilianus,  felt  the  indignation  of 
his  own  father,  who  first  banished  him  into  the  coontxy,  and  upon  his  oontinulng 
unredaimed,  ordered  two  daves  to  put  him  to  death.  To  screen  the  steves  inm 
being  examined  by  torture,  M  Fabius  immediatdy  manumised  them;  and  he 
hinoMlf,  upon  an  accusation  being  lodged  against  nim  fbr  this  stretch  of  the 
paternal  authority,  dxMe  to  dedme  a  trial,  and  went  into  exile  to  NuoKia  in 
Campania.    Val.  Max.  6.  L  5.    Oras.  6.  16. 

Aliobrogicus,  the  £idier  of  the  other  Fabiits,  was  dead;  but  Q.  Poaipehi%  the 
pnetor,  supplied  his  place,  decreed  younc  Fabius  unfit  to  manage  his  own  fortune^ 
and  appointed  him  a  guardian.    VaL  Max.  8.  A.  2. 

The  famous  Scsivol^  the  auw,  upon  his  return  from  the  government  of  Asia,  in 

die  year  649,  was  tried  for  mak..administrat]on  and  extortion  in  his  province.  His 

accuser  was  T.  Albudus,  a  man  of  a  shigulnr  chaimder,  who  was  possessed  with  such 

a  fondness  for  eray  thing  that  waa  Greek,  that  he  redded  generally  at  Athens,  and 

aeemed  willing  to  forget  both  his  native  country  and  his  mother-tooguc  8ctBfv<da,  in 

his  way  to  his  govommcait,  passed  through  Athens,  where  Albudus,  comhig  to  pay 

him  a  vidt,  the  governor,  by  way  of  ridicule  on  his  silly  alibctation,  addressed  mm 

after  the  Grecian  manner,  with  the  word  voi^i  [hail],  and  hk  whdie  train  of  atiendH 

I^dLap.     ants,  officers  ofthe  army,  domestics,  anoevenlietors,  did  the  same.  Albudus  wae 

Cic.de         80  nettled  at  this  affront,  that,  upon  SoBVola'sreCnm  to  RoBie,  he  brought  a^dnai 

Fin.  L  1.      hhn  the  accusation  above  mentioned;  but  the  conduct  ofthe  aecused  was  fbimd  to 

Cb  3.  et  Ck»  be  irreproachable,  and  the  trial  served  only  to  make  Albudus  still  more  ridicnlouB. 

de  Ont  L        Not  long  after,  he  was  accused  ofthe  same  dime  with  which  he  had  diarged 

S.  70.  Scavda,  and  wu  not  equally  fortunate  in  dcaring  his  diaracter:  Albudus  had  l»en 

Cie.de         prator  hi  the  jear  647  or  648,  and,  at  die  expinoon  of  Ub  office,  was  appointed  go. 

Provinc       vernorofSaimnia,whefe  having  extirpated  a  few  gangs  ofiobbers,!^  sent  to  Rome 

COIII.C.  7*    todemand  a  solemn  duuiksgivhig fof  dde hnpoitaiit espldti  andlntheneaiiine 
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sence)  a  third  time  to  the  consulship,  and  continued  ^^^ 
him  in  his  command.    It  was  expected  that  the  barba-     6m. 
nans  would  return  from  Spain  the  next  spring;  and  ^'^'  ^^ 
the  Roman  soldiers  declared  they  would  not  march  ^|^f°^ 
against  so  dreadful  an  enemy,  under  any  other  general. 
The  other  consul  was  L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 

The  Cimbri  remained  this  year  also  in  Spain,  nor 
do  we  hear  of  any  thing  considerable  performed, 
during  the  course  of  it,  by  the  Romans  in  Gaul; 
excepting,  that  a  numerous  and  warlike  people,  called 
the  Marsi,  are  said  to  have  been  brought,  by  Sylla's  f^^ 
means,  into  an  alliance  with  Rome. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,^  Aurelius  dying,  Marius  ^^^  ^ 
left  the  command  of  the  army  with  his  lieutenant  Aqui-    "* 
lius,  and  returned  to  Rome,  to  preside  at  the  election 
of  new  consuls.    On  his  arrival,  he  gained  over  to  his 
interests  L.  Apuleius  Satuminus,  one  of  the  tribunes 
who  was  in  greatest  favour  with  the  people. 

To  Satuminus,  when  quaestor,  had  been  committed  ^  ^ 
the  care  of  supplying  the  city  with  com ;  and  because  Reap.  c. 
he  did  not  discharge  the  office  well,  the  senate  ap-  sezt.  ^?7. 
pointed  Scaurus  to  execute  it  in  his  stead.    Provoked  RJ°v^ 
at  this  affiront,  he  became  a  violent  enemy  to  the  nobles,  E*^^ 
and  was,  therefore,  easily  engaged  to  employ  his  in*  mv. 
fluence  on  the  people  to  choose  Marius  a  fourth  time 
to  the  consulship.    Marius  himself  affected  to  decline 
the  office :  whereupon  Satuminus  called  him  traitor  to 
his  country,  as  refusing  to  assist  her  in  so  dangerous 
a  war.  The  stratagem  was  too  gross  not  to  be  discerned, 
yet  the  people,  sensible  of  the  need  they  still  had  of 

paraded  about  the  idaiid  with  all  the  trimnphal  pomp.  The  seaatey  to  mortify  hia 
vanity,  reftised  his  request,  though  it  was  known  to  be  a  thing  of  couiw^  and  had 
nerer  before  heoi  denied  to  any  govenun.  To  complete  hia  dugiaoe,  the  pco^<Mf 
the  island  accused  liim  of  extortion,  and  he  was  found  guilty.  Stung  with  these 
Rpeated  inaidta  from  bis  ungratenil  coaBtKy,  Albodus  retind  to  hia  faTOvlte  Cic'Tuse. 
Athens,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  more  like  a  philosopher  than  he  had  Uvod.  5,  37, 

*  This  year,  M.  FuItius  Nobilior  is  said  to  have  gained  some  advantage  against 
tbeCimhri  in  Spain.  (Fnnt.  Stnt.  lib.  U.  c  5.  §  a)  Calpuraius  Piso  defeated 
iheThradana,  and  penetrated  as  far  asBhodope  and  Caucasus  fJuL  Obseq.  c.  41. 
Flor.  Ub.  38. 40  ;  and  IL  Aatoniua,  the  iwiior,  now  piDQonsm  in  Asia^  with  4i« 
aasisUnce  of  the  Byiantines,  destroyed  the  Cilidan  pirates,  for  whidi  he  had  a 
triumplu    CiakdaOaLll.c.18.   liv.B)^ul.Sa   TacitAmua.!  llaSa. 
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Yea  of   80  able  and  fortunate  a  general  as  Marius,  continned 
*«ii!^  him  in  the  consulship;  appointing  for  his  colleague 
^^'^^^-  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  a  man  honoured  by  the  nobles, 
SMHh  con.  and  esteemed  by  the  multitude. 
'"'*'^'  Marius,  soon  after,  set  out  for  Transalpine  Gaul ; 

and  Catulus,  accompanied  by  Sylla,  as  his  lieutenant, 
led  an  army  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  barbarians,  being  defeated  by  the  Celtiberians 
in  Spain,  had  left  that  country,  and  returned  into 
Gaul.   And  they  now  resolved  to  divide  their  forces, 
and  to  enter  Italy  on  different  sides:   the  Cimbri 
were  to  march  through  Noricum ;  the  Teutoni  and 
Mat,  in      Ambroues   through  Gallia    Narbonensis.      Marius 
stldb.L4.  posted  his  army  between  two  branches  of  the  Rhone. 
^'  '^       In  order  to  have  provisions  the  more  easily  conveyed 
from  the  sea  to  his  camp,  by  means  of  the  river,  the 
mouths  of  which  were  choked  up  with  mud  and  sand, 
he  caused  his  soldiers  to  dig  a  canal  from  the  river 
to  the  sea;  a  work  which  still  subsisted  in  Plutarch's 
time,  and  had  the  name  of  Fossa  Mariana, 
pittt  in  At  length  the  enormous  multitude  of  the  Teutoni 

"'  and  Ambroues  approached  the  Roman  army,  and, 
with  terrible  cries,  defied  them  to  battle.  Marius 
declined  the  challenge.  To  accustom  his  troops  to 
the  fierce  countenances  and  hideous  noises  of  the 
barbarians,  he  posted  his  men  successively,  in  dif- 
ferent corps,  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  camp,  from 
whence  they  might  have  a  full  view  of  the  enemy  j 
who  not  only  ravaged  the  country  round  about,  but 
frequently  insulted  the  Romans  in  their  intrench- 
ments.  Provoked  at  this  insolence,  the  soldiers  mur- 
mured in  private,  and  complained  that  their  general 
had  no  confidence  in  them,  since  he  would  not  lead 
them  against  the  barbarians.  Marius,  being  informed 
of  their  complaints,  was  pleased  with  the  ardour  of 
his  troops,  and  signified  to  them,  that  he  had  no  dis- 
trust of  their  courage,  but  only  waited,  by  the  admo- 
nition of  oracles,  for  a  favourd[)le  time  and  place  in 
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which  to  ^ve  battle.   These  oracles  were  two  vultures    Vear  of 
and  a  Syrian  woman  named  Martha.     The  vultures      e&i. 
he  had  tamed,  and  he  used  to  let  them  loose  about  the  ^'^  '^'' 
camp,  at  proper  times,  their  appearance  being  deemed  :£Both  coo. 
a  good  omen.     Martha,  whom  his  wife  had  sent  to  "*^"**^ 
him  from  Rome,  was  esteemed  a  prophetess  ^  because, 
at  a  combat  of  gladiators,  she  had  luckily  guessed 
which  of  them  would  have  the  victory.     She  wore  a 
large  purple  mantle  fastened  with  clasps,  and  bore  in 
her  hand  a  spear  wrapped  round  with  bunches  of 
flowers,  and  was  carried  about  the  camp  in  a  litter. 
Great  honours  and  respect  were  paid  her,  and  Marius 
never  sacrificed  but  by  her  orders. 

It  is  iieported,  that  an  officer  of  the  Teutoni,  remark-  Fnntin. 
able  for  the  greatness  of  his  stature,  challenged  thef^j^)^^* 
Roman  general  to  single  combnt.  Marius  answered, 
^*  If  the  fellow  is  in  such  haste  to  die,  let  him  go  hang 
himself."  Then  pointing  to  an  old  gladiator  of  a 
very  low  stature,  he  added,  ^'  Let  him  first  vanquish 
this  little  man,  and  then  I  will  fight  the  conqueror.'* 

The  barbarians,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  force  piat.  i» 
Marios's  camp  at  the  expense  of  a  great  number  of  ^^ 
their  men,  resolved,  without  regarding  any  more  the 
consul,  to  march  directly  forward  to  Italy.  Theypassed* 
Tery  near  the  Roman  intrenchmeiits,  and,  with  insolent 
raillery,  asked  the  soldiers,  whether  they  had  any  mes- 
sages to  send  to  their  wives?  Marius  followed  the 
enemy,  kept  always  near  them,  and  at  night  intrenched 
himsdf  on  the  most  advantageous  spot  he  could  find. 
When  they  were  got  to  Aquse  *  Sextise,  they  encamped  •aix  in 
in  a  vast  extent  of  ground  along  the  banks  of  a  small 
river  (probably  the  Arc),  and  the  consul  on  an  emi- 
nence ;  an  advantageous  post,  only  it  wanted  water. 
This  (says  Plutarch)  he  did  on  purpose,  and  when  his 
-soldiers  complained  of  his  having  encaouped  them  in  a 

,    "  Plutarch  uys,  it  i»  reported  that  the  haibuiani  wen  six  di^s  in  pusing  hj 
the  Ronwn  intreBfChiiieixts  in  A  oontiniicd  BBaBncb. 
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YewoT  pliu»e  where  they  must  die  with  thirst,  he  showed  them 
661.  the  river;  saying,  '*  Yonder  is  water;  but  you  must 
^  ^  ^^^'  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  your  blood :"  they  answered, 
w^  *^"  **  Why  do  not  you  lead  us  thither,  while  we  have  any 
blood  in  our  veins?*'  Marius  replied,  *^  You  must  first 
fortify  your  camp.''  The  soldiers  obeyed,  though  with 
reluctance :  but  the  sutlers  and  servants,  impatient  to 
have  drink  for  themselves  and  their  beasts,  snatching 
up  what  weapons  they  could  find,  went  in  a  body  to 
fetch  water  from  the  river.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Teutoni  were  a  good  way  up  the  river,  on  the  same  side 
with  the  Roman  camp ;  the  Ambrones,  on  the  other 
side,  lower  down,  and  over-against  the  enemy.  When 
the  Roman  sutlers  had  reached  the  river,  they  were  at 
first  attacked  by  only  a  small  number  of  the  barbarians^ 
the  rest  being  at  dinner,  or  bathing ;  but,  on  hearing  the 
noise  made  in  the  skirmish,  the  whole  body  of  the  Am- 
brones,  amounting  to  above  30,000  men,  issued  out» 
most  of  them  flushed  with  wine ;  yet  they  did  not  ap- 
proach in  disorder,  or  with  confused  cries,  but  regulated 
their  march  by  a  kind  of  music,  which  they  made  by 
beating  upon  their  anuour ;  and  theyfrequentlyrepeated 
their  own  name,  Ambrones!  Ambrones!  It  happened 
that  the  Ligurians  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Army:  and  the  same  name  having  been  that  of  their 
natioi^,  they  too  immediately  began  to  cry  out,  Am^* 
brones !  so  that  the  field  resounded  with  this  word  from 
every  quarter.  The  Ambrones  had  the  river  to  pass, 
and  in  passing  it  broke  their  order;  and,  before  they 
could  form  again,  the  Ligurians  charged  them,  and  the 
Romans  advancing  at  the  same  time  to  sustain  their 
allies,  the  enemy  quickly  turned  their  backs.  Many  of 
them  perished  in  the  river,  which  the  Romanscrossing, 
pursued  the  runaways  even  to  their  camp.  Here  a  new 
kind  of  enemies  presented  themselves  against  both  the 
pursued  and  the  pursuers.  The  wives  of  the  Ambrones, 
armed  with  swords  and  hatchets,  and  gnashing  their 
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teeth  with  rage»  discharged  their  fury  equally  upon    i^etr  of 
their  husbands  (whom  they  called  traitors),  and  upon     65i. 
tbeenemy.  Thenightconiingon,  the  Romans  retired,  ^^•*^'' 
but  spent  that  night  in  great  anxiety  and  terror;  for ^^*J»^ 
their  camp  was  not  yet  fortified^  and,  Uioi^h  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ambrones  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  an  im- 
mense multitude  remained  of  the  barbarians,  by  whom 
they  expected  every  moment  to  be  attacked.     That 
night,  however,  and  ail  the  following  day,  passed  with^ 
out  any  action ;  early  the  next  morning  the  consul 
drew  up  his  foot»  in  order  of  battle,  upon  an  eminence 
before  his  camp,  making  his  cavalry  descend  into  the 
plain*    He  had  before  detached  3000  of  his  infantry, 
under  the  conduct  of  Claudius  Marcellus,  to  lie  in  am^ 
bush,  and,  at  a  proper  time,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  in 
the  rear.    The  Teutoni,  seeing  the  Romans  drawn  up 
for  battle,  bad  not  patience  to  wait  till  they  should 
come  down  into  the  plain,  but  advanced  furiously  up 
the  hill  to  attack  them.    Marins  ordered  his  men  not 
to  stir^  till  the  barbarians  were  near;  then  having  first 
thrown  their  darts,  to  fall  upon  them  sword  in  hand, 
and  push  them  down  the  hill  with  their  bucklers.  The 
Teutoni  were  soon  driven  into  the  plain ;  and  the  fore- 
most bad  scarce  begun  to  rally,  when  Marcellus,  on  a 
sudden,  charged  them  behind.    Being  thus  attacked, 
at  once,  both  in  front  and  rear,  they  made  but  a  diort 
resistance.     More  than  100,000  of  them  (according' 
ta  Plutarch)  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.' 

According  to  some  authors,  the  Roman  army  una*  Diod. 
nimously  made  a  present  to  their  general  of  the  whole  pi^^'in  ^' 
qpoiL    Marius  caused  it  to  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price  ^"' 

^  In  the  epitome  of  Livy  (1.  68.)  it  is  said,  that  200,OiX)  of  the  barbarians 
perished  in  this  and  the  forawr  battle;  and  that  00«CMN)  were  triEeii  prisoners. 

The  report  of  Vellffiua  Patereolus  (L  2.  c.  12.)  i%  that  above  160,000  wec« 
IdHed  in  both  actions,  and  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Teutoni  was  extinguished'. 

Valerius  Mazimus  (L  &  c.  I.  §  3.  extern.)  tells  us,  that,  after  the  battle,  the 
young  women  of  the  Teutoni  requested  of  Marius  that  they  might  be  given  to  the 
t«Mal  ▼irgina^  jpronising  perpetnal  duMti^:  but  this  be&g  denied  them,  they 
banged  tbemsehres  the  night  following.  Floras  (3.  S.)  iristes  nearly  the  same 
story  of  the  Cimbrian  women. 

i2 
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Yeirof    to  the  soldiers,  choosing  rather  to  act  in  that  manner 
661.     than  to  make  a  pure  donation  of  it ;  and  this,  probably, 

^^•^^^'  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  setting  too  small  a  value 

a|«^M-  on  their  present.  This  proceeding  acquired  him  uni- 
versal esteem :  the  great  united  with  the  multitude  in 
applauding  him. 

As  to  the  arms  taken  from  the  barbarians,  Mariua 
set  apart,  for  the  ornaments  of  his  triumph,  all  the 
richest  and  most  glittering:  the  rest  he  ordered  to 
be  heaped  tc^ether,  that  he  might  make  a  sacrifice  of 
them  to  the  gods.  Crowned  with  laurel,  and  clothed 
in  a  robe  of  state,  he  was  going  with  his  own  hands 
(according  to  the  Roman  custom)  to  set  fire  to  the  pile, 
when  certain  horsemen,  riding  full-speed,  appeared  on 
a  sudden.  Coming  up  to  him,  they  dismounted,  accosted 
him  with  the  news  of  his  being  consul  for  the  fifth  time, 
and  delivered  him  letters  that  notified  his  election ;  a 

■ttUiip.  new  subject  of  joy  to  the  whole  army :  Marius  finished 
his  sacrifice  amidst  their  universal  acclamations. 

The  colleague  appointed  to  Marius  was  Manius 
Aquillius,  commissioned  afterward  to  conduct  a  war 
i^ainst  the  revolted  slaves  in  Sicily ;  of  which  more 
hereafter. 

Catulus  continued  at  the  head  of  the  army,  which  he 
had  led  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  That  he  might  not  be 
obliged  to  weaken  his  forces  by  such  a  division  of  them 
as  would  be  necessary  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  moun- 

*^2Jj[  tains,  he  had  retired  over  the  Athesis.*  After  he  had 
pitched  his  camp,  he  caused  forts  to  be  raised  on  each 
bank  of  the  river  to  defend  the  pass,  and  a  wooden 
bridge  to  be  built,  by  which  he  might  have  a  communica- 
tion with  the  guard  on  the  farther  side.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Cimbri  came  down  the  Alps  that  were  yet 
covered  with  snow/  and,  advancing  to  the  Athesis,  en- 

f  FlolaRli  icpottSy  that  tbc  bartMziaiis,  out  of  » lort  of  bmvado,  dlmbed  up 
qaked  c^itt  heipt  .qf  ice  and  idow  to  the  torn  of  the  hflls,  and  then,  upon  their 
>ige  ifaieldi,  let  themeelfei  dide  doira  to  the  bottom. 
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camped  within  sight  of  the  enemy.    This  done,  they    Ycv  of 
threw  into  the  channel  earth,  trees,  and  vast  pieces  of     ass. 
rocks,  and  when  the  stream,  by  being  straitened,  became  ^^•^^' 
rapid,  they  cast  into  it  things  of  great  weight,  which,  9^uu 
being  carried  down  by  the  current  with  violence  against  ^ 
the  piles  of  the  bridge,  so  shook  it,  that  it  seemed  in 
danger  o£  being  carried  away.     The  Roman  soldiers 
did  not  wait  for  the  event,  but  being  seized  with  terror, 
abandoned  their  camp.    Catulus,  finding  it  impossible 
to  stop  his  men,  put  himself  at  their  head,  that  the 
army  might  seem  to  have  only  obeyed  the  command 
of  their  general,  and  not  run  away  through  fear  of 
the  enemy:  an  instance  of  the  most  noble  and  disin- 
terested conduct,  according  to  Plutarch ;  the  general 
sacrificing  his  private  glory  to  the  good  of  his  country : 
yet  certainly  this  noble  action,  so  highly  praised  by 
the  historian,'  is  capable  of  a  construction  not  much 
to  the  advantage  of  Catulus,  [or  of  Sylla,  whom  the 
same  historian  represents  as  the  chief  counsellor  of 
this  general,  and  his  right  hand  for  execution.] 

The  guard  of  the  fort,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  defended  themselves  with  resolution  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Cimbri ;  who,  admiring  their  bravery, 
granted  them  at  length  an  honourable  capitulation, 
and  swore  to  it  upon  a  brazen  bull. 

AAer  taking  the  fort,  the  Cimbri  spread  themselves 
over  the  country,  and  pillaged  it.  In  this  situation  of 
things,  Marius  was  sent  for  to  Rome:  on  his  arrival, 
the  senate  offisred  him  a  triumph,  but  he  deferred  his 
acceptance  of  that  honour,  till  the  war  should  be  ter- 
minated by  another  victory;  which  he  spoke  of  as  a 
thing  certain :  and  presently  setting  out  for  the  camp 

* 'a  do  not  bdieve  («yi  M.  Gnvkr  Toy  judkfamdy)  liiat  Maiioi,  on  the  Ifl^ 
occasion,  would  have  been  willing  to  desenre  the  like  praiae;  and*  hideed,  Plutarch 
(in  Sylla)  tella  us,  that  Catulus  was  no  snatwairior.'*   Hist  Rom.  torn.  9. 1.  Sa 

Scannis  (president  of  the  senate)  had  a  son,  who  served  in  the  cavalry :  he  fled 
loll  q>eed  to  Rome.  His  father,  on  notice  of  his  azrival,  forbade  him  ever  to  a^ 
fnar  hefine  hfm:  wheteupon  the  young  man  Idlled  himself.  Front.  Strst,  L  4. 
cl.§13.    Aor.  Viet  in  Scaur. 
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Yiv^  of  his  late  colleague,  he  at  the  same  time  ordered 
*  6»  *  thither  his  own  army  from  GktuL 
B.c.io».  rpj^^  ^^Q  generals,  having  joined  their  forces,  passed 
3i>irt  coa-  the  Po.  The  Cimbri  were  at  no  great  distance,  bat 
deferi^d  offering  battle  till  their  friends,  the  Teutonic 
should  come  to  their  assistance,according  to  agreement.*" 
In  the  meantime  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  consul, 
demanding  that  lands  and  towns  might  be'  assigned 
them,  sufficient  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  bre- 
thren. "  What  brethren  do  you  speak  of?"  said  Ma- 
rius  to  the  ambassadors :  they  answered,  "  The  Teu- 
toni.*'  To  which  the  consul  replied,  "  Do  not  trouble 
yourselves  about  providing  for  your  brethren ;  we  have 
already  given  them  land,  and  they  will  always  keep 
possession  of  it.*'  The  ambassadors  finding  themselves 
insulted,  broke  out  into  passion,  threatening  to  make 
him  repent  his  behaviour  so  soonas  theTeutoni  should 
arrive.  "  They  are  here  already  (said  Marius),  and 
it  would  not  be  kind  in  you  to  go  away  without  sa- 
luting your  brethren/'  After  these  words,  he  caused 
the  kings  (or  leaders)  of  the  Teutoni,  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoners,  to  be  brought  forth  in  chains. 

The  Cimbri,  on  the  return  and  report  of  their  am- 
bassadors, advanced  without  losing  a  moment ;  and, 
having  encamped  not  far  from  the  consul,  their  king 
Bojorix,  at  the  head'of  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  came 
forward,  and  defied  Marius  to  battle,  bidding  him 
name  the  day  and  place.  The  consul  answered,  **  That 
it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  take  counsel 
of  their  enemies  about  giving  battle;  nevertheless,  he 
would  have  that  complaisance  for  him,  to  do  what  he 
had  desired."  It  was  thereupon  agreed,  that  the  time 
should  be  the  third  day  from  thence,  and  that  the  field 
of  battle  should  be  the  plain  of  Vercellae ;  a  plain  com- 
modious for  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  large  enough  for 

•  Florui  telU  us,  that  the  Cimbri,  tS\et  the  action  upon  the  AUisiis»  woe  am* 
yated  by  living  luxuriously. 
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the  barbarians  to  draw  up  their  numermit  fofoes.    VeMcr 
Thither  the  Romans  and  Cimbri  repaired  punctually     mi. 
at  the  day  appointed.     Catulus's  army  consisted  of  ^^^^' 
20»S00  foot;  Marius  had  32,000.     The  number  of  »i«*f«- 
the  Roman  cavalry  is  not  mentioned.    Plutarch  is  the  ^ 
only  writer  who  gives  us  any  particulars  of  this  battle^ 
and  his  account  is  very  unsatisfactory;  the  memoirs 
of  Sylla,  who  became  Marius's  greatest  enemy,  and  * 
was  now  lieutenant  to  Catulus,  being  his  chief  and 
almost  only  authority.*"   (Once  he  quotes  the  memoirs 
of  Catulus.)    Plutarch  relates,  that  the  consul  posted 
Catulus  and  his  troops  in  the  centre,  and,  having  di- 
vided his  own  forces  into  two  bodies,  placed  them  on 
the  wings,  a  little  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  that 
he  might  have  the  glory  of  defeating  them  before  the 
proconsul's  troops  could  engage.     The  Romans  had 
the  advantages  of  the  sun  and  wind. 

The  Cimbri  drew  up  their  infantry  in  a  square  body, 
each  side  thirty  furlongs  in  length.  Their  cavalry, 
amounting  to  15,000,  seem  to  have  been  at  first 
posted  on  the  right  of  their  infantry,  from  wh^oice 
they  wheeled  off  by  degrees,  in  order  to  come  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  This  stratagem  the  Ronum 
generals  perceived:  but  their  soldiers  thought  it  a 
flight,  and  therefore  advanced  as  to  the  pursuit,  with* 
out  waiting  for  orders*  The  whole  body  of  the  Cim* 
brian  in&ntry  moved  forward  (says  Plutarch)  like 
the  waters  of  a  vast  sea.  Marius  and  Catulus,  lifting 
up  their  hands  towards  heaven,  vowed  the  one  to  sa- 
crifice a  hecatomb  to  the  gods,  the  other  to  dedicate 
a  temple  to  the  fortune  of  this  day.  A  mighty  cloud 
of  dust  arose,  and  covered  both  armies.  Marius,  ac- 
cording to  Sylla's  memoirs,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  himself  in  this  cloud.  Though  the  Cimbrian  pha- 
lanx was  three  miles  deep,  he  passed  it  by,  and  wan- 

^  The  same  memotn  relate,  that  Sylla,  by  his  industry,  in  a  time  of  scardtr^ 
soppUed  Ae  tipops  of  Marios  with  provisioDS  in  abundance ;  a  service  which  greatly 
diapieaaed  Marius,  because  of  his  extreme  iealousy  of  Sylla,  who,  nnarding  him 
as  an  enemy  to  his  adrancement,  had  left  him,  and  attached  himsdf  to  Catulus. 
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Yew  of   dered  up  and  down  the  plains  a  good  while  without 

ROME 

662.     being  able  to  find  the  enemy.    But  Catulus  and  Sylla; 
^^•'^*  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  them ;  and  with  only 
»^^<»n-  about  20,000  men,  stood  the  whole  brunt  of  this 
battle.    The  excessive  heat  (for  it  was  in  the  end  of 
July)  greatly  incommoded  the  Cimbri,  accustomed 
to  a  cold  climate;  and  they  had  the  farther  disad- 
•  vantage  of  the  sun's  shining  full  in  their  faces.     It 
is  said  that  their  foremost  ranks  had  somehow  linked 
themselves  together,  to  hinder  their  order  from  being 
broken.     These,  therefore,  were  cut  to  pieces,  the 
rest  being  put  to  flight,  and  driven  to  their  camp. 
There  the  women,  mounted  upon  the  waggons,  fu^ 
riously  assaulted  those  that  fled,  whether  husbands, 
brothers,  or  fathers.    They  sent  deputies  to  Marius, 
to  demand  of  him,  either  liberty,  or  a  slavery  which 
suited  their  sex  and  virtue,  offering  to  become  slaves 
to  the  vestals,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  the  ob- 
servance of  perpetual  chastity  like  them.   This  grace 
being  refused,   they  murdered  their  children  and 
themselves.     To  this  romantic  account  it  is  added, 
that  the  men,  for  want  of  trees,  upon  which  to  hang 
themselves,  made  running  knots  upon  their  necks  with 
cords,  the  ends  of  which  they  fastened  to  the  horns  or 
feet  of  their  cattle,  and,  driving  the  beasts  forwards 
with  goads,  made  a  shift  to  get  themselves  strangled,^ 
or  trodden  to  death.     Nevertheless,  60,000  of  them 
were  taken  prisoners.'' 
Mut-iii       .   We  are  told  (says  Plutarch)  that  Marius's  soldiers, 
Euti^      though  they  carried  off  all  the  baggage,  had  taken  only 
Piut.\i    *w^  standards,  whileCatulus's  men  brought  thirty  into 

eat.  .  e  Thug  Plutarch :  but  VeU.  PaU  (L  2.  c  2.)  iayt,  the  number  of  the  priaonas 

and  the  dead  amounted  to  about  100,000;  and  he  adds,  that,  by  thu  victory, 
Maiitti,  notwithstanding  the  miaGhk&  he  afUnrwaid  did,  hindered  his  country, 
ftom  wishing  that  he  had  never  been  bom.  Eutiopius  (L  6.  c  1.)  tells  us,  that 
in  this  important  action  the  Romans  lost  no  more  than  300  men.  According  to 
him,  «nd  the  epitome  of  Livy  (1.  6a)  140,000  of  the  enemy  were  kiUed  in  this 
battle,  and  60,000  taken  prisoners. 

It  is  reported  that  Marius  gave  the  freedom  of  Rome  to  1000  men  of  the  Ca- 
mertea^  a  people  of  Umbria,  in  reward  of  their  bravery  in  this  war;  and  when  it 
^"-^^T*  rcBnon^'rated  to  hhn,  that  what  he  had  done  was  ill^al,  he  an- 
mreied,  that  the  din  of  arms  had  hmdeied  Wm  from  hearing  the  voice  of  the  laws, 
rlut.  in  Apophthegm,  and  in  Mar. 
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their  camp ;  and  that,  as  a  farther  proof  that  this  part    Vev  of 
of  the  army  had  the  greater  share  in  the  victory,  upon     «fi^ 
almost  all  the  darts,  by  which  the  Cimbri  had  fallen,  ^^'^^' 
was  found  inscribed  the  name  of  Catulus.     Notwith-  W'f.^p- 
standing  all  this,  the  whole  honour  of  the  victory  was,  euhJ^ls. 
in  after  times,  and  is  still,  given  to  Marius.     And,  ^  >- 
even  when  the  event  was  recent,  Catulus  was  thought  dt. 
sufficiently  honoured  by  being  adorned  (as  Juvenal 
expresses  it)  with  the  second  laurel-branch.'^ 

At  Rome,  the  people,  on  the  night  they  received  the  v«l  Mm. 
news  of  the  victory,  began  their  suppers  with  libations  §7* 
to  Marius  as  to  a  divinity.    They  styled  him  the  third  mI^  ^ 
founder  of  Rome,  and  would  have  had  him  triumph, 
without  the  proconsul's  sharing  with  him  in  that  honour. 
This,  however,  he  refused ;  and  the  two  generals,  after 
their  return  home,  triumphed  together. 

It  is  said  that,  from  this  time,  Marius  never  drank  i^<n*ii33. 
but  out  of  a  goblet,  such  as  Bacchus  was  imagined  to  VaL  Mu. 
have  used  after  his  conquest  of  India.     He  likewise  g  ^  ^' ^ 
built  a  temple  to  Honour  and  Virtue ;  Catulus  another,  ^^^  ^ 
not  to  fortune  in.general,  but  (in  discharge  of  his  vow)  OcdeL^ 
tothefortune  oH\mA9,y  (fortwuBhtyuscediei)^  mean-^  *"  ^  *^' 
ing  the  day  on  which  the  Cimbri  were  vanquished :  but 
the  inscription  was  applicable  to  every  day  in  the  year.* 

'  Hie*  tamen  et  Cimbroa,  et  ftumma  pericula  reram  * 

£zd|»it,  et  aolus  trepidaotem  protegit  uzbon. 
Atc^ue  ideo,  postqusm  ad  CimbnM,  stxagemque  vbUbant, 
Qui  DanqQam  att^erant  majora  cadayera^  oorvi, 
Nobilia  omatur  lauro  collega  seeunda.  JuTen.  SaU  8.  249. 

*  Tbis  year  one  PuUidiia  MaDeoIuai  for  hariog  murdered  hia  mother,  was  lewed 
up  in  a  ladc  with  a  do^  a  ooek,  a  Tiper,  and  an  ape,  and  thrown  into  the  river, 
vid.  Attctad  Herenn.  L  1.  c.  IS.  Cic.  Qzat.  c  30.  Oros.  1.  A.  c  16.  This  is  the 
aeeond  instance,  mentioned  in  history,  of  pairidde  among  the  Romans.  Romulus 
(says  Plutarch)  decreed  no  punishment  for  this  crimen  |tf  beiiw  a  wickedness  he  had 
never  heard  of;  nor  was  there  any  example  of  it,  tiU  after  the  second  Punic  wari 
and  according  to  the  epitome  of  Lrry  (1.  Sa),  if  the  reading  be  right.  Malleolus  was 
the  first  who  was  punidied  in  the  sboye  manner.  Hence  some  haye  thought,  that  the 
law  against  parricide  was  enacted  upon  this  occasion.  BiitCioero(pR>Rosc.  Amer. 
c.  35. )  commends  the  old  Romans  as  being  wiser  than  Solon,  who  nad  provided  no 
punishment  for  panidde.  He  calls  those  old  Romans  *  our  ancestors*  (majorti 
noHrij^  which  he  would  hardly  have  done^  had  they  lived  in  his  own  time;  and  he 
was  five  years  old  when  Malleolus  was  condenmed.  Nor  was  that  kind  of  punish- 
ment unknown  to  the  Romans  of  the  early  times.  Plantus  mentioDs  it  in  Anlular. 
and  VdL  Max.  Q.  !.&!.§  13.)  tdls  us,  that  Tarquin  ordered  M.  TuUius,  one  of 
the  dnumvits,  who  had  the  caie  of  the  Sibylline  books,  to  be  sewed  in  a  seek,  and 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  second  servile  war  in 


Yeftf  of       During  the  war  against  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies^ 

^  ^a!  ^  ^^6  republic  had  another  war  to  maintain  against  the 

^^  *<^'  slaves  in  Sicily/   In  the  year  649,  Marius,  having  ob- 

35i8t  ooa-  tained  leave  of  the  senate  to  ask,  from  foreign  states, 

!^^.     assistance  against  the  Cimbri,  had  sent  to  Nicomedes, 

L36.'&p.    king  of  Bithynia,  for  recruits.     The  king  excused 

^^^        himself,  alleging  that  a  great  number  of  his  subjects 

had  been  forcibly  can-ied  away  into  slavery,  by  those 

who  farmed  the  revenues  of  the  republic  in  the  east. 

The  complaint  appearing  to  the  senate  to  be  well 

grounded,  they  passed  a  decree,  that  no  freemen  of 

the  Roman  allies  should  in  any  province  be  treated  as 

slaves,  and  that  the  proconsuls  and  prstors  should 

take  care  that  all  such  as  had  been  injuriously  forced 

into  slavery  should  be  set  free :  in  obedience  to  this 

decree,  LiciniusNerva,  prstor  in  Sicily,  gave  liberty, 

in  a  few  days,  to  above  800  slaves.     The  chief  men 

of  the  island,  foreseeing  how  much  they  should  be 

losers  by  the  execution  of  this  decree,  addressed*them- 

selves  to  the  prsetor,  and  begged  of  him  to  manumise 

no  more  of  the  slaves.  Licinius,  either  prevailed  upon 

by  bribes,  or  desiring  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 

tfaiown  into  the  sea,  for  gfying  a  copy  of  a  book,  oODtafadng  tbe  secreta  eivUium 
sacrorumy  to  one  Petromus  &tbiiras. 

''Some  commotioitt  (soon  aoppTcssed)  of  ihe  slayes  in  Italy  had  been  tlie  pce- 
Inde  to  this  Sicilian  war.  The  most  conuderable  of  them  had  a  Roman  knight, 
named  Vettius,  foe  its  author.  He  had  fallen  detpeiately  in  loTe  with  a  young  dare, 
and  bought  her  for  eeven  talents,  which  he  promised  to  pay  at  a  certain  time.  The 
term  elapsed,  and  he  had  not  the  money  (  for  though  his  father  had  been  extremd^ 
ikhy  he  himself  had  squandered  away  the  fahcritanoe  by  his  cxtravaaiinoe ;  yet  the 
bad  state  of  his  affairs  was  not  publicly  known.  He  requested,  and  obtained,  of 
his  creditor  farther  time;  bu\  at  the  expiration  of  it,  bemg  still  insolvent,  and  hia 
creditor  urgent,  he  took  a  mad  and  desperate  resolution.  He  bought,  upon  cndit, 
a  great  many  suits  of  armour,  armed  his  own  alaves  to  the  number  of  400.  assumed 
the  diadem,  the  purnle  robe,  all  the  marks  of  iovereigpty,  and  prochumed  himself 
king.  His  &st  exploit  was  to  seiie  and  murder  his  unportunate  creditor.  Hia 
^        ?  .  -««  ,    -    .«  ,  ylum  for afl  that 

^us,  tfaenpreetor, 

^^    ,  n  which  Vettiua 

gained  some  advantage.  But  the  prvtor  having  afterward  found  means  to  gain 
over  Apollonius,  whom  Vettius  had  made  his  prindpai  oliioer,  the  new  king  waa 
betiayixl,  and  xeduoed  to  kill  himself.    Diod.  £ciog.  b.  3S. 
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jrich»  woald  no  longer  listen  to  the  compkunts^mich  Y«r  tf 
of  the  slaveSy  as,  having  been  forced  into  slavery,  had  c^^ 
recourse  to  him  for  redress.  On  the  contrary,  he  gate  ^^'^^ 
them  rough  language,  and  sent  them  home  to  their  ^}^^^ 
masters.  The  slaves  hereupon  had  recourse  to  arms.  ^ 
About  SOO  of  them  having  posted  themselves  upon  a 
rock,  fortified  it,  and  defended  themselves  for  some 
time  against  all  the  efforts  of  Licinius.  At  length  he 
sent  for  one  C.  Titinius,  who  had  been,  some  years 
before,  condemned  to  death ;  but,  having  escaped  from 
punishment,  now  practised  robbery.  To  Uiis  man 
Licinius  promised  pardon  and  protection,  if,  by  his 
means,  the  slaves  should  be  reduced.  Titinius,  with 
a  body  of  his  associates,  went  over  to  the  rd^els,  as  if 
to  spirit  them  against  their  enemies.  Being  well  re- 
ceived by  them,  and,  for  his  bravery,  declared  their 
general,  he,  soon  after,  betrayed  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  This  insurrection,  thus  suppressed, 
was  immediately  followed  by  another.  In  a  few  days, 
the  rebels  amounted  to  2000  men,  and,  after  a  victory, 
which  they  obtained  over  a  Roman  detachment,  their 
number  increased  to  above  6000.  They  then  chose 
themselves  a  king,  one  Salvius,  a  pretender  to  the  art 
of  divination  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  animals. 
After  some  time  spent  in  plundering  the  country, 
Salvius  laid  siege  to  Moi^ntia ;  and  Licinius  advanced 
with  a  view  to  relieve  the  place.  But  the  rebels  turned 
upon  him,  and,  having  the  advanti^e  of  the  ground, 
defeated  him.  Only  600  men  of  the  Roman  army 
fell  in  this  action,  but  4000  were  taken  prisoners;  for 
Salvius  had  prudently  proclaimed  quarter  to  all  who 
should  throw  down  their  arms. 

On  the  report  of  this  victory,  such  multitudes  flodced 
in  to  the  rebels  from  all  parts,  that  their  army  was 
doubled,  and  they  renewed  their  attacks  upon  Mor- 
gantia,  at  the  same  time  promising  liberty  to  the  slaves 
within  the  town.  But  their  masters  making  them  the 
same  promise,  in  case  of  victory,  the  slaves  fought  so 
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662.     Nevertheless,  Licinius  annulled  the  promise  made  to 
'^j;.  those  slaves,  who  thereupon  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
The  contagion  of  rebellion  spread  itself  to  the  terri- 
tories of  jiEgesta  and  Lilybaeum.  Athenio,  a  Cilician, 
a  pretender  to  divination  by  the  stars,  got  together 
about  1000  of  his  fellow-slaves ;  and  he,  too,  assumed 
the  title  of  king.  His  army  increasing  to  10,000  able- 
bodied  men  (for  he  would  not,  like  king  Salvius,  re- 
ceive promiscuously  all  that  came  to  him),  he  laid  si^e 
to  Lilybaeum,  a  place  that  was  deemed  impregnable* 
Athenio,  after  some  time,  became  sensible  of  his  error, 
and  then,  that  he  might  quit  his  enterprise  without 
dishonour,  pretended  that  the  gods  had  foretold  him, 
by  the  stars,  that  if  the  army  continued  the  siege, 
some  sudden  misfortune  would  certainly  befall  it.  A 
fleet  from  Mauritania,  with  succours  sent  by  king 
Bocchus  to  the  Romans,  happened  to  arrive  at  Lily* 
bsum,  just  at  the  time  when  Athenio  began  to  de- 
camp;  and  those  Africans  landed  soon  enough  to  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  the  rebel  army,  which  suflFered  a 
considerable  loss:  but  this  loss  was  more  than  com- 
pensated to  Athenio  by  l^he  increase  of  credit  which 
his  astrological  prediction  gained  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Salvius,  who  had  assumed  the  name 
of  Tryphon,  a  name  formerly  borne  by  one  of  the 

kings  ofSyria,  chose  Triocala«forhisplaceof  residence. 
There  he  built  a  palace,  fortified  the  castle  (which  was 
before  very  strong),  and  enlarged  the  town.  From 
hence  he  sent,  as  king,  a  command  to  Athenio  to  come 
and  jom  him  with  the  forces  he  had  collected.  Con- 
trary  to  all  men's  expectations,  Athenio  obeyed,  and 
marched  to  Triocala  with  3000  men :  the  remainder  of 
his  army  he  had  dispersed  over  the  country  to  pillage 
It,  and  to  engage  as  many  of  the  slaves  as  they  could  to 

whil'l^u^^TSr  '^^  ~  "  "^^  <»  ««>"»*  of  three  sorts  of  beauiv 
i^Aw«ethe« united:  thertmigth  ofiunluation  (fof  itwas  bummwiahSrJ 
w«>>n»ringB  of  cxceUcnt  water,  and  frttitfid  fields  bdow    "  """*  "P«» » '^«'» 
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take  part  with  him.  The  two  generals,  for  sometime,  ^^^ 
lived  amicably  together;  but,  at  length,  Tryphon  sus-      662. 
pecting  Athenio  of  a  design  to  supplant  him,  caused  ^^^^ 
him  to  be  seized  and  put  under  confinement.  SSwp!^ 

The  next  year  (650),  Licinius  Lucullus,^  who  suc- 
ceeded Licinius  Nerva,  in  the  prstorship  of  Sicily, 
landed  in  the  island  with  17,000  men.  On  the  news  of 
their  arrival,  Tryphon  released  Athenio,  and  marched 
with  him,  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  to  meet  Lucul- 
lu8.     The  battle  was  long  doubtful.     Athenio  fought 
with  great  bravery,  but,  having  received  three  wounds, 
by  two  of  which  his  legs  were  lamed,  he  at  length 
fell  among  the  dead.     Her  upon  the  slaves  lost  cou- 
rage, and  took  to  their  heels:  20,000  of  them  were 
dain ;  the  rest,  by  favour  of  the  night,  escaped,  with 
their  king,  to  Triocala.     Athenio,  though  grievously 
wounded,  was  not  killed;  in  the  dark,  he  made  a  shift 
to  creep  away,  and  join  his  companions.  The  rebels, 
much  disheartened  by  their  loss,  held  a  council  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  state  of  their  affiurs.  Some  proposed 
submission  to  their  masters  at  discretion ;  but  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  was  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last.    Lucul- 
lus  gave  them  time  to  recover  themselves;  for  it  was 
nine  days  after  the  battle  before  he  invested  Triocala : 
and  then  the  rebels  made  so  resolute  a  defence,  that 
they  obliged  him  to  quit  the  enterprise.     Nor  did  the 
Roman  general  take  any  farther  measures  to  crush 
the  rebellion :  ^  his  only  care  was  to  enrich  himself  at 
{he  expense  of  his  province.     Of  this,  at  his  return  , 
to  Rome,  he  was  accused  before  the  people,  and  found 
guilty. 

.  The  praetor  Servilius,  who  (in  651)  succeeded  Lu-  ^^^ 
cuUus,^  had  no  success  f^ainst  the  rebels.  Tryphon  niod!  sic 
was  now  dead :  his  successor,  Athenio,  always  brave,  ^i^*^ 

^  Father  of  hfan  who  afterward  condacted  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
'  k  Ai»(HdlDg  to  Fiona  (L  3.  c.  19),  Athenio  took  LDCoUiia*!  camp  I  nor  does  the 
biatorlanmeotiDn  any  TiMyobtaSMd,  this  year^  over  the  daTei. 

>•  It  wimU  teem  from  Fkinia,  tliat  LncnUos  was  aoooeHor  of  Servile 
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Tan  of  and  enterprising,  forced  the  Roman  camp,  took  towns, 
662.'  and  ravaged  the  country  at  pleasure* 
^^'^^  In  the  present  year  (652),  the  fifth  consulship  of 
9|^a»*  Marius,  the  senate  thought  proper  to  commission  hi& 
colleague  Aquilius  to  conduct  that  war,  in  which  three 
Fior.  loc  praetors  had  been  foiled.  This  new  general  applied 
liT.  EpiL  himself  chiefly  to  cut  off  the  enemies'  provisions ;  nor 
D^.  Sic.  ^^^  ^  ^^^™  ^^  ^^^^  offered  them  battle  till  the  next 
loc.  du      year,  when  their  number  was  considerably  diminished. 

Cic.6.in      Vt      %  •      i      i    i.  -i     i  •  t 

Verr.  c.  L  Ho  thcu  entirely  defeated  them  in  a  general  engage- 

lo^  cit  ^  ment,  wherein,  it  is  said,  he  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
Athenio,  and  killed  him,  after  being  wounded  by  him 
in  the  head.  About  10,000  of  the  rebels  escaped-  to* 
their  strongholds,  where  Aquilius  afterward  destroyed 
them,  chiefly  by  famine.^  A  thousand  still  remained 
under  a  leader  named  Satyrus,  and  these  surrendered 
themselves.  The  proconsul  promised  them  pardon ; 
but  when  he  had  transported  them  to  Rome,  he  con- 
demned them  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  This  they 
refused  to  do,  and  chose  rather  to  fall  by  the  hands 
of  one  another:  Satyrus  alone  remaining,  he  ran  upon 
his  own  sword,  and  was  the  last  that  perished  on  ae- 

Adieu.  1.6.  oouut  of  this  rebellion^  which  had  lasted  four  years. 

^  ^^'  We  are  told,  that  in  this  and  the  former  servile  war 
in  Sicily>  1,000,000  of  slaves  were  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

T%«  sixth  conttdihip  of  Marius,  year  of  Rome  653.  The  violences  ofSaiur~ 
nimw,  trilmme  of  the  commons.  MeUUus  KumiMeus  banished.  Shiuminus, 
and  his  associates  in  sedition^  are  crushed.  Metellus  is  recoiled  by  a  decree 
made  in  654,  and  returns  in  6ft5.  Marius  makes  a  voyage  into  Asia,  has  a 
conference  there  with  Mithridaiesy  and  returns  to  Rome  in  656.  The  com-' 
demnation  ofServilius  Caipio  to  banishment  in  658.  The  trial  and  acquitiai 
^his  prosocutor,  N^rtanus,  in  650.  RuHUus  Rt^  is  maliciously  pro- 
secuted, and  unjustly  condemned  to  banishmenty  in  660. 

Y.  R.  658.      At  Rome  Marius  had  put  up  for  a  sixth  consulship^ 
^'^'*^   with  more  eagerness  than  was  common  in  suing  for  a 

n^khi^*        \Flflnift  leports,  that  all  tboseof  the  sUves  who  cMDod  imm  the  IwMk Ulkd 
nentoi 
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first  It  18  aaifl»  that  on  this  oefssioii  he  bribed  the  Y«t«r 
people,  and  by  the  woe  iQeam  prevailed  to  hare  L.  ^  wu^ 
Valerius  Flaccus  chosen  for  his  colleague,  in  epposi-  ^^^ 
tion  to  Metellus  Nunidicus.  swa  con. 

Saturninus  was  now  tribune  of  the  commcais  a  seeond  ^^^ 
time.    A.  Nonius  had  been  his  competitor  for  that  m«. 
office,  and  had  carried  the  election :  but,  in  returning  pi^  *^' 
home,  was  murdered  by  him.  Early  the  next  rooming,  ]f^^^ 
one  of  the  prartors,  named  Glaucia,  whom  Cicero  calls  ^pp-  ^^ 


the  most  wicked  man  that  ever  lived,  assembled  the  hi!*^^. 
tribes  in  a  furtive  manner,.and  Satuminus  was  there  J°^^ 
declared  tribune*  Supported  by  Marius  and  Glaucia^  ^^  ^ 
he  proposed  a  law,  enacting,  that  the  lands  in  Gaul,  app^  loe. 
which  the  Cimbri  had  seized,  should  belong  to  the  ju^p  ^ 
risdiction  of  Rome,  and  be  divided  among  the  people  3 
that  the  senate,  within  five  days  after  the  law's  being 
past,  should  give  it  the  sanction  of  their  authority,  and 
swear  solemnly  to  the  observance  of  it ;  and  that  what* 
ever  senator  should  refuse  to  take  this  oath  should 
be  expelled  the  senate,  and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  talenta« 
We  are  told  that  the  view  of  Marius,  Satuminus,  and 
Glaucia,  who  all  joined  their  interest  to  promote  the 
passing  of  this  law,  was  to  ruin  Metellus  Numidicu8» 
wlio,  they  knew,  would  not  take  the  oath  proposed* "" 
Satuminus,  to  carry  his  point,  sent  into  the  country 
to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  rustic  tribes,  upon  whom  he  Apikp.908. 
chiefly  depended ;  because  many  belonging  to  those 
tribes  had  served  in  the  war  under  Marius.   On  the 

"  The  consul  h«d  long  hated  MeteHus ;  and  the  pretor  and  tribune  bore  him 
BO  1ms  ciimitj,  beGauae^  in  hk  ccnaonhlp  (year  of  Rone  AOS),  he  would  have 
tacned  them  both  out  of  the  senate,  for  izimlarity  of  conduct,  if  his  coUeague  and 
aoDsfai-gennan  MeteUns  Caprarius,  son  of  Metellus  Gahnis,  had  not  hindered  it. 

It  waa  about  the  same  time  (^eooidlng  toDiod.  Sic  apud  Fulv.  Uiriu.),  that  Sa- 
tiunlQua  insulted  certain  ambassadors,  whmn  Mithridates  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  en- 
gsge  to  him  tiie  fticiidsbip  of  the  principal  senaton,  that  be  might  meet  with  no  op. 
poaitioQ  from  the  Romans  in  Uie  ambitious  deagna  which  he  had  formed  against  lot 
neighbouis.  The  crime  was  heinous,  and  the  criminal,  beinff  prosecuted,  was  in 
dai^  of  baing  dcUvcMd  up  to  the  king  of  Pontns.  Ne^crUialess,  by  his  abject 
toppticalions  to  the  populace,  with  tears  and  protestations,  that  what  be  had  done 
waa  from  aeal  for  the  peofile'sintcrBsty  which  lequired  that  no  attentioB  should  ba 
giiaB  to  tfaeambassadoa,  but  rather  a  war  dedaiedagaanat  Mithridates,  hepiOQirad 
such  a  numcfoos  rabble  to  uppear  ft*  him,  that  the  jvdgca  diust  not  f    ^ 
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Tflvof  day  when  the  comitia  met  to  determine  coacernkig 
*  «^  ^  the  law,  the  nobles  and  the  citizens  opposed  it  with 
^^'^  great  vehemence,  while  the  people  from  the  country  as 
SASd  en.  zcalously  contended  for  it.  The  citixens,  finding  their 
^de  P*rty  the  weaker,  cried  out  "  It  thunders**  (an  evil 
vir.  must,  omen,  which  made  it  illegal  to  determine  any  thing 
App.  loe.  in  that  assembly).  Satuminus  answered  with  anger, 
^^  "  It  will  hail  by  and  by,  if  you  are  not  quiet."  A  skir- 

mish  presently  followed,  in  which  the  country  people 
having  the  advantage,  the  law,  of  course,  was  carried. 
Then  Marius,  who  had  acted  underhand  in  all  this 
affiiir,  assembled  the  senate,  and  declared  to  them  that^ 
Hut.  in  for  his  pait,  he  would  never  take  so  unjust  an  oath ;  and 
that  he  did  not  think  any  wise  man  would :  that,  even 
supposing  the  law  to  be  a  good  law,  it  was  yet  an  aflRront 
to  the  senate  to  compel  them  to  give  their  approbation 
of  it.  This  he  said  to  entrap  Metellus,  who,  he  knew, 
would  keep  steady  to  whatever  he  should  once  ddiver 
as  his  opinion.  Metellus  declared  he  would  never 
swear  to  observe  the  law  in  question,  and  the  senators, 
in  general,  made  the  same  declaration. 
App.  loc.  On  the  last  day  allowed  for  taking  the  oath,  the  con- 
sul in  the  morning,  having  hastily  convened  the  senate, 
told  them,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  people,  who  were 
zealous  for  the  law;  that,  therefore,  he  had  thought  of 
an  expedient ;  which  was,  to  swear  to  maintain  atad  ob- 
serve the  law,  so  far  as  it  was  a  law ;  and  that,  afterward, 
it  might  easily  be  made  appear,  that  a  law  which  had 
been  carried  by  force,  and  when  it  thundered,  could  be 
no  law.  This  said,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  opi- 
nion of  the  fathers,  he  went  to  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
and,  together  with  his  friends,  took  the  oath."  All 
App.p.stt.  the  rest  of  the  senators,  through  fear,  swore  in  their 

■  Plntaich  lays  nothing  of  the  oonsurn  aaeemUing  the  lensCe  a  leoond  Ume. 
The  hiitoriui  teUs  us,  that  when  Satoxninus  rammoned  the  senators  before  the 
people  to  take  the  ajmointed  oath,  Marius  said,  that  he  had  not  the  preaamptioii 
to  depend  upon  one  deliberation  in  anafiairof  such  consequence;  that,  theielbre, 
he  would  swear,  and  woald  obey  the  law,  if  itwasahiw. 
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turns,  except  Metellus,  who  resolutely  persisted  in    Vearof 

t»8  opinion.  653. 

"  To  do  ill  (he  said)  in  any  circumstances,  is  the_®'^'  ^^ 


effect  of  a  corrupt  heart.    To  do  well,  when  there  is  ^^ 
nothing  to  fear,  is  the  merit  of  a  common  man:  but '     ^ 
to  do  well,  when  a  man  exposes  himself  thereby  to  the  Mar. 
greatest  dangers,  is  peculiar  to  the  truly  virtuous.'' 

Next  day,  an  officer  having,  by  Satuminus's  order,  App.  loc 
arrested  Metellus,  and  brought  him  from  the  senate- " 
house  before  the  people ;  and  the  tribune  having  re- 
presented to  the  assembly,  that  they  must  never  hope 
for  the  execution  of  the  law  in  question,''  so  long  as 
that  senator  remained  in  the  city,  they,  by  a  decree, 
condemned  him  to  banishment. 

By  the  same  decree  the  consuls  were  ordered  to  make  Pint  io 
an  edict,  forbidding  all  the  subjects  of  the  republic  to  ^^' 
receive  him ;  and  one  day's  time  only  was  allowed  to 
the  senate  for  coming  to  a  determination.  Many  per- 
sons flocked  to  him,  and  offered  to  defend  him  by 
force;  but  he  would  not  consent  that  his  country 
should  be  involved  in  a  civil  war  on  his  account.  He 
chose  to  leave  the  city:  '^  Affairs  (said  he)  will 
change,  and  I  shall  be  recalled ;  or,  if  they  continue  in 
their  present  state,  it  is  more  desirable  to  be  absent." 

•  Satuminus  obulncd  likewise  another  law,  for  allotting  100  acres  of  land  in 
AlHea  to  each  of  Mamu'sTeteran  soldiers.  Aiict.deVir.IUuBt.  in  Saturn.  [This 
writer,  however,  seems  to  refer  the  law  in  question  to  the  first  tribuneship  of  Sa* 
trnniauB.]  One  of  the  tribunes,  named  Bsebius,  opposed  the  paashig  this  law,  but 
the  people  drove  him  with  stones  from  the  rostra.  Another  law  of  Satuminus 
enacted,  that  Roman  colonies  should  be  planted  where  the  people  pleased  in 
Sidly,  Achuia,  and  Macedon :  that  the  gold  which  Ca?pio  had  brought  from  Tou- 
louse should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  that  Marius  should  have 
llie  privilege  to  make  three  Roman  citizens  in  each  colony;  but  these  colonies 
were  never  planted-    Cic.  pro  Balb.  c  2 1 . 

The  tribune  likewise  prcposed  to  make  a  distribution  of  com  amongst  the  people 
at  a  low  price.  Cspio^  who  had  been  formerly  consul,  and  condemned  for  hisYnis- 
conduct  m  the  Cimbrian  war,  was  now  qusstor  urbanus  [he,  probably,  sued  foe 
pabHc  offices,  that  he  might  be  raised  again  to  his  former  rank  and  privileges].  Upon 
his  representing  to  the  senate  that  the  treasury  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  pur- 
diasing  the  com  required,  the  conscript  fathera  decreed  that  Satuminus  would  act 
coatEuy  to  the  good  of  tlie  state,  if  be  brought  the  law  in  question  before  the  people. 
The  tribune,  neverthelces^  proposed  the  law,  and  though  some  of  his  colleagues  in- 
tooeded,  he  ordered  the  urns  for  balloting  to  be  brou|(ht  out.  Hereupon  Ca^pio, 
with  a  crowd  of  people  attending  hiin,  broke  ilown  the  bridges,  overset  the  umF, 
and,  by  force,  hindered  the  law  from  passing.     Auct.  ad  Hcren  1.  1.  c.  12. 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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Y€«of    «« The  safety  ofhig  country  (says  Cicero)  was  dearer  to 
*  Si?  *  htm  than  the  sight  of  it ;  and  he  chose  rather  to  depart 
B.C.99.  fr^jjj  the  city  than  from  his  opinion/'    Wherever  he 
»adc<m.    went  he  received  great  marks  of  respect  and  esteem, 
!jj^^    and,  at  length,  fixed  bis  residence  at  Rhodes,  where 
C.6.      '    he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
hii!^^'''       Satuminus  now  aimed  at  a  third  tribuneship,  and 
JflJ- "      Glaucia  to  be  consul  for  the  next  year,  though  the  laws 
required  two  years'  interval  between  bearing  the  office 
of  prartor  and  that  of  consul.     Marius,  to  make  his 
court  to  both  parties,  pretended  to  each  tabe  in  their 
interest,  privately  incensing  one  against  the  other,  that 
he  might  bring  them  both  into  a  dependence  upon 
himself.  It  is  said,  that  the  principal  men  of  the  senate 
having  applied  themselves  to  him  to  persuade  him  to 
defend  the  state  against  the  enterprises  of  Saturninus^ 
he,  at  the  same  time,  received  Satuminus  into  his 
house,  by  another  door:  and,  pretending  an  indis- 
position that  obliged  him  to  go  frequently  out,  he 
went  to  and  fro  from  one  apartment  to  the  other. 
Auct  dc         Not  content  with  pursuing  his  own  ambition,  Satur- 
fa  sa^ST*  ninus  had  the  insolence  to  present,  as  a  candidate  for 
^'  ^      the  tribuneship,  Equitius,Pwhocalled  himself  Gracchus, 
and  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  the  famous  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus;  but  was  indeed  of  the  dregs  of  the  people. 
Vai.  Max.       Qi!  this  occasion  Marius  thought  proper  to  interpose 
§  1.*^  ^'     his  authority,  and  to  send  the  candidate  to  prison ;  not- 
ji^:ctv.    withstanding  which,  the  faction  of  Satuminus  pre- 
Li.p.s^.  vailed:    they  broke  open  the  prison  doors,  carried 
Equitius  upon  their  shoulders  to  the  voting  place,  and 
declared  him  tribune,  together  with  Satuminus. 
On  the  day  of  election  of  consuls  for  the  new  year, 

p  He  had  before  attempfed  to  get  this  Equkias  acknowledged  for  the  aoQ  of  Ti. 
beriaa,  and,  as  such,  put  upon  the  register  of  the  Romaa  dtixens.  MeteHus  Numi- 
dicus,  who  was  then  one  of  the  censon,  refused  to  receive  him,  affinmng,  ^at  aB 
the  SODS  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (who  liad  but  three)  were  dead.  Sempraoia,  the 
sister  of  Tiberius,  when  brought  into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  by  one  of  the 
tribunes,  that  she  might  own  the  impostor  for  her  nephew,  had  absolutely  dis* 
owned  all  relation  to  him,  and  exprMsed  a  contempt  of  him.  Val.  Max*  L9l. 
c.  7.  §  2.  Id.  1. 3.  c.  8.  §  6.    Auct  de  Vir.  Illustr.  in  Saturn. 
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M.  Antonius,  the  famous  orator^  was  chosen  without    Yew  of 

R  O  M  IE 

difficulty  or  opposition.  Glaucia  had  for  his  competitor     053. 
C.  Memmius,  a  man  of  distinction,  and  probably  the  ^  ^'^^ 
aiMQie  who,  in  his  tribuneship,  had  caused  Jugurtha  to  ^^^°" 
be  brought  frqm  Africa  to  Rome.  The  praetor  and  Sa-       ^* 
ttminus,  apprehending  a  defeat,  employed  their  assas- 
W3  to  despatch  Memmius;  and  they  knocked  him  on 
the  head  in  the  forum,  in  the  presence  of  ajil  the  peof^. 
UposL  thia  outrage,  the  assembly  brokjs  up  tumultu-Oro«.L5. 
oudy,  and  Saturninus  went  to  his  own  house,  attended  ^'  ^^' 
by  Glf|ucia,  the  qus^tor  Saufeius,  the  false  Gracchus, 
and  a  multitude  of  the  rabble.  Itis  reported  (by  Florus),  App.de 
that  these  saluted  him  king.     The  senate  met  andi.i.  p.3G9. 
passed  a  decree,  that  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  ^bir' c.^. 
(^republic  received  no  detriment.  This  invested  those  ^i^-  ^p>^ 
piagistrates  with  an  absolute  power;  and  Marius,  who  ' 
oould  now  no  longer  protect  his  old  friend,  besieged 
him  in  the  Gapitol,  whither  he  and  his  followers  had 
retired  in  arms.  The  consuls  were  supported  by  all  the 
pnetors  except  Glaucia,  all  the  tribunes  except  Satumi- 
niis,  the  whole  senate,  the  whole  order  of  knights,  and 
the  best  mmi.of  the  people.  The  more  easily  to  quell  the 
aediti^iy  they  cut  the  pipes  which  conveyed  water  into 
the  Capitol.     In  this  extremity,  the  quasstor  Saufeiud  cic  loc  at. 
proposed  setting  fire  to  the  place ;  but  Saturninus  and  ^  ^^  ^ 
Glaucia,  depending  upon  Marius's  friendship,  surren-  v\uu  in 
dened  themselves  on  the  public  faith,  which  Marius  App'  loc. 
pledged  to  them  for  their  safety.     This,  according  to  cl^.  pro  c. 
Cieero^  the  consul  had  no  right  to  do,  without  a  decree  R^wr.c  10. 
ef  the  s^iate.   Be  that  as  it  will,  all  the  leaders  of  the 
sedition  were  massacred  "^  by  the  enraged  multitude  that 

«  A«odi«yiig  to  VelL  Pat.  (L  2.  g«  12.X  Marius  shnt  up  the  chiefs  of  the  paitjr 
in  the  senate-house,  and  there  had  them  put  to  death.  Appian  (1. 1.  p.  370. )  tells 
at,  that  the  people,  thinking  that  Marius.  intended  to  screen-  than  from  punish- 
ment^ got  upon  the  top  of  the  buildings  pulled  off  the  tiles,  and  with  these  knocked 
^b  prisoners  on  ^e  head.  Orosias  (1. 5.c.  1 7-)  says,  the  Roman  knights  broke 
open  the  senate-hoiue  and  killed  them.  Othen  affirm,  that  Satunimus  was-killed 
hj  Rabirius,  a  $pman  knight ;  but  Ck;ero  (pro  Rabir.  c.  2. ),  defending  him  when 
arra%ned  fbr  this  very  crimen  says,  that  Sesya,  a  slave  of  one  Q.  Croto,  ^^^  Sa- 
■    rteUsus    -      --    ■  -     .    ,  .     ^,      . 


The  same  author  tells  us,  that  Marina  put  to  death  the  prsetor  Glauda, 
though  he  was  not  named  io  the  decree  of  the  senate.    Cic  3-  in  Cat.  c  6. 

K  2 
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Year  of  same  day,  the  fifth  of  December,  which  was  the  very 

668.  day  the  tribunes  entered  upon  their  office. 

°-^-^'        It  would  seem  that,  immediately  after  suppressing 

362d  con.  this  scditiou,  Cato  and  Pompeius,  two  of  the  tribunes, 

Oms.  1.6.  presented  a  petition  to  the  people  for  the  repeal  of 

ci7.  '  '  Metellus's  banishment:  one  of  their  colleagues,  P. 

DioCMs.  p^j.j^jg^  ^j^g  g^^  ^f^  freedman,  and  whom  Metellus,  in 

ApM«     ^^^  censorship,  had  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  Ro- 
BdLCw.    man  knight,  opposed  their  request:  nor  would  he  be 
'^    ^prevailed  upon  to  desist  from  his  opposition,  though 
the  son  of  Metellus,  in  presence  of  all  the  people, 
fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and  begged  it  of  him  with 
tears;  a  behaviour  which  occasioned  his  bearing  after- 
ward the  surname  of  Pius. 
Y.R.  064.       In  the  magistracy'  of  M.  Antonius  and  A.  Posthu- 
^^'^  mius  Albinus,  consuls  for  the  year  654,  Sex.   Titius, 
S^""    ^"^  ^^  ^^^  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  dividing  some 
juL  Obieq.  lauds  amougst  the  people,  and,  on  this  occasion,  had 
*•  ^^        no  regard  to  the  intercession  of  his  colleagues:  never- 
theless,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  enterprise, 
because  two  crows,  flying  over  the  comitia,  had  fought 
with  their  beaks  and  claws;  and  the  augurs  had  there- 
upon declared  that  the  law  must  be  dropped,  and  sacri- 
fices be  oflPered  to  Apollo. 

This  Titius,  when  out  of  his  office,  was  prosecuted 
before  the  Roman  knights,  and  condemned  to  banish- 
ment, for  having  in  his  house  a  picture  of  Saturninus; 
cic  pro  an  act  of  rigour  justified  by  Cicero. 
Rabii.  c.  9.  Furius,  likewise,  who  had  opposed  Metellus*s  i-etum, 
App.  loc.  was,  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  accused  of  treason 
^^  by  Canuleius  and  Decianus,  two  of  the  tribunes.   The 

enraged  people,  without  so  much  as  hearing  his  de- 
Dio  Cus.  fence,  tore  him  in  pieces.  And  because  Decianus,  in 
p?637.  a  speech  on  that  occasion,  lamented  the  death  of  Sa- 
SSbSrc  9.  turninus,  he  was,  next  year,  brought  to  a  trial  and 

'  In  this  consulship  was  born,  at  Rome,  Julius  Cocsar,  on  the  fourth  of  the  Ides, 
i.  e.  the  twelfth  of  the  month  Quintilis,  aaerward,  from  him,  called  July. 
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banished,  though  a  very  worthy  man,  according  to    Vesrof 
Valerius  Maximus.  654. 

The  times  now  favoured  Metellus  Numidicus.   At  ^'^^ 
the  motion  of  the  tribune  Calidius,  he  was,  with  the  ^.<»^ 

•11  Whip- 

universal  consent  of  the  people,  recalled  from  banish-  y^  |^^ 
ment/    At  his  return  to  Rome,  the  whole  city  went  ^,^  «•  *• 
out  to  meet  him,  and  the  day  was  not  sufScient  for  Pimc  s& 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  senate  and  the 
rest  of  the  citizens. 

Plutarch  reports,  that  Marius,  to  avoid  seeing  the  Aro.  de 
return  of  Metellus,  set  out,  before  that  time,  on  a  li.  p.  37a. 
voyage  to  Asia,  under  pretence  of  discharging  a  vow  J^  "* 
he  had  made  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.     If 
so,  Metellus  did  not  arrive  in  Italy  till  the  year  655,  y.r.6m. 
for  we  find  Marius  at  Rome  in  that  year,  being  the  - 


consulship  of  Q.  Cascilius  Metellus  Nepos,  and  T.  ^SShT"' 
Didius.  These  consuls,  in  the  beginning  of  their  ad-  cic.  pro 
ministration,  obtained  the  enacting  of  two  laws;  the^'^'^ 
first,  to  revive  an  old  custom  now  fallen  into  neglect, 
viz.  that  of  notifying  to  the  people  three  market-days 
(that  is,  twenty-seven  days)  beforehand,  the  purport 
of  any  law  that  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  comitia. 
The  second,  that  if  the  law  consisted  of  several  articles, 
the  people  might  be  free  to  separate  them,  and  reject 
those  which  they  did  not  approve,  while  the  sanction 
of  their  authority  was  given  to  the  rest. 

Aquilius,  who  had  been  colleague  to  Marius  in  his  cic.  de 
fifth  consulship,  and  had  completed  the  reduction  of  the  £^.  47^01 
rebel  slaves  in  Sicily,  was  now  brought  to  trial,  on  the  jj*  ^^  ^ 
charge  of  grievous  extortion  in  that  province.    Anto-  fimc.  &  39. 

QuuitiL 
•  Metellus,  at  this  time,  lesided  at  TnJks  in  Lydia:  letters  to  inform  him  of  In»^*«l-2« 
bis  recall  were  bioa^t  to  him  while  preaent  at  the  celebiation  of  aome  games :  he  ^  ^^ 
deferred  reading  them  till  the  show  was  over.     No  emotions  were  discovered  by 


his  looks.  '<  Banished,  or  recalled  (says  VaL  Max.)  he  had  the  same  serenity  of 
coontenaoce;  the  same  fiimness  and  stodiness  of  soul  in  both  fortunes  u-.Eundem 
constat  pari  yultu  et  exsulem  fuisse  et  restitutum:  adeo  moderationis  benefido, 
medius  semper  inter  seeundas  et  adversas  res  animi  firmitate  versatus  est"  VaL 
Max.  1.  4.  c  1.  §  la 

N.  B.  This  does  not  very  well  accord  with  what  Sallust  reports  of  his  temper 
and  behaviour,  on  occasion  of  Marius^s  being  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Numidian  war.     See  above,  p.  77* 
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Yew  of   nius,  consul  of  the  last  year,  (mdet4;ook  the  defend 
655.      of  the  accused,  and,  because  the  faiets  were  too-olear 
/^'^•^*  against  him  to'be  di^iitied,  confifted  himself  wholly 
^25""'  to  move  compassion  in  the  judges*     That  the  'Cmrtdr 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  pathetic  may  be  thooghl 
sufficiently  proved  by  this,  that  he  dmw  tears.  «ven 
from  Marios,  who  was  one  of  thebendii. 
L  ^Icfa'  ^  ^  cettain  tribune  of  the  people,  named  Duronius, 
S  &  repealed,  this  year,  one  of  the  sumptuary  laws ;  [l^em 

decoercetuMscimpmarumsumpiilniglaUmiJ^  On  this 
occasion,  Duronius  made  a  speech,  of  a  very  extta^ 
ordinary  tenor,  to  the  people,  from  the  rostra.  ^*  Re- 
straints have  been  imposed  upon  us,  Romans,  which 
are  not  to  be  endured :  we  are  fast  bound  in  the  gaSl* 
ing  chains  of  servitude:  a  law  was  ^utcted,  nay,  is 
still  in  force,  to  confine  the  expenses  of  our  iM&L 
What  a  twang  of  antique  rusticity !  We  abrogate j  w^ 
annul  that  law:  for  what  is  a  man's  liberty,^  At^o'ts 
not  free  to  ruin  his  fortune  by  costly  entertainili^itSy 
if  it  be  his  pleasure  so  to  do  ?** 
App.  in  During  the  wars  with  the  Cimbri,  and  with  the  slaves 

'^'  '  of  Sicily,  the  Romans  sent  no  forces  into  Spain  j  they 
only  sent  ambassadors  thither,  from  time  to^timei  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  all  matter  of  quarrel.  But  noW 
they  ordered  the  consul  Didius  into  that  country  with 
l^""  an  army.  Sertorius  accompanied  him  thither,  in  quaKty 
of  lefgionary tribune*.  The  consul foughta battle,  suc- 
cessfully, with  the  Vaccaei  ;^  and,  afterward,  forced' the 
people  of  Termisum  to  abandon  their  town^  whifAi  was 
strongly  situated,  and  live  in  a  plain,  where  they  had 
neither  walls  nor  fortifications.  He  then  reduced  Co- 
lenda,  after  a  siege  of  nine  months,  and  sold  the  in- 

'  t  Frontinug  (Stntag.  1. 2.  c.  10.  §  1.)  tells  us,  that  Didias  fbugfat  n  great  battle 
in  Spain ;  that,  nif  ht  having  put  an  end  to  it,  the  Roman  general  then  caused  the 
greater  part  of  his  dead  soldiers  to  be  buried ;  and  that  the  Spaniards,  the  next  day, 
seeing  more  of  their  own  people  slain  than  of  the  enemy,  they  concluded  themftelve^ 
vanquished ;  and  submitted  to  the  conditions  of  peace  imposed  by  Didius.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Epitome  of  Livy  (1.  70.)  Didius,  when  proconsul,  fought  successAxUy 
against  the  Celtiberians.  Whether  these  battles  arc  the  same,  or  difierent  from 
vhat  ore  related  in  the  text,  on  the  authority  of  Appian,  is  uncertaiii. 
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habitants  for  slaves.     Not  far  from  this  town  was  a    Vcar  of 

R OM  IS 

coiony  of  Celtiberians,  to  whoni»  for  their  services     06& 
against  the  Lusitanians,  Marius,  by  authority  from  ^^'^^' 
the  Roman  senate,  had  granted  some  lands  for  a  pos-  ^^2^^*^" 
session;    It  is  pretended  that  these  Celtiberianst  being 
poor,  lived  by  robbery;  and,  for  this,  Didius,  under 
pretence  of  dividing  the  territory  of  Colenda  among 
them,  decoyed  them  to  his  camp,  and  there  caused 
them  all  to  be  massacred,  men,  women,  and  children. 
For  these  exploits  he  had  a  triumph. 

In  the  winter,  Sertorius  being  quartered  at  Castulo^  S^^ 
a  city  upon  the  Beetis,  the  debauchery  and  licentious- 
ness 6f  his  soldiers  provoked  the  inhabitants  to  con* 
spire  with  their  neighbours,  the  Gyrisoeni,  to  surprise 
the  Romans,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  The  Gy- 
risoeni were  accordingly  admitted  in  the  night.  Ser- 
torius made  his  escape,  and,  rallying  those  of  his  men 
who  had  likewise  escaped,  fetched  a  compass,  re-en* 
tered  the  city  by  the  same  gate  whereat  the  Gyrisceni 
had  been  admitted,  and  where  the  inhabitants -had 
neglected  to  post  a  guard.  Townsmen  and  strangers 
he  put  all  to  the  sword,  and  then,  miJciiig  his  soldiers 
clothe  themselves  in  the  habits  of  the  Gastulonians, 
and  Gyrisoeni,  led  them  straight  to  the  city  of  the 
latter,  where,  being  mistaken  for  Spaniards,  and  ad- 
mitted as  such,  they  slew  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  sold  the  rest  for  slaves. 

It  appears  by  the  capitoline  tables,  that  the  Roman 
arms  prospered  this  year  in  Farther  Spain,  under  the 
conduct  of  C.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  and  that  he  had 
a  triumph  for  his  exploits." 

In  the  following  consulship  of  C.  Cornelius  Len-  y.  il  m. 
tulus  and  P.  Licinius  Crassus  (father  of  the  triumvir),  — - — 
the  senate,  by  a  decree,  prohibited  human  sacrifices,  suiahip. 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  had  till  that  time  been  p^^.  1,30. 

"  All  the  barbaHHU  nations  bonkring  upon  Macedon  (except  a  people  called 
the  Denieleti)  seem  to  have  been  up  in  arms,  about  this  time,  against  Rome: 
battheptttkubMofthitwaraienottniHmittodtous.    Cic  in  Pis.  c  34. 
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Year  of   openly  practised;  nor  was  the  practice  yet  totally 
ase.      abolished  at  Rome,  if  we  may  believe  Dio  Casaius, 
^^  ^*  who  mentions  two  men  being  sacrificed  in  the  Campus 
3^  coo.  jvfartius,  in  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Dio  Cms.        Marius  was  now  returned  from  Asia.    Though  he 
pui*J*in^^*  had  made  the  performance  of  a  vow  to  Cybele  the 
Mar.         pretence  for  his  voyage  thither,,  his  real  design  (ac- 
cording to  Plutarch)  had  been  to  kindle  a  war  in 
Asia,andparticularlywith  Mithridates,  kingof  Pontu8» 
who,  of  all  the  potentates  there,  seemed  the  most  dis- 
posed thereto. 

As  Marius  had  not  the  talents  necessary  to  make 
a  considerable  figure  in  time  of  peace,  his  reputation 
among  the  people  declined  daily,  and  he,  therefore, 
wanted  to  be  again  at  the  head  of  an  army,  that  he 
might  fill  Rome  with  the  fame  of  his  achievements, 
and  his. house  with  the  spoils  of  Pontus.  He  arrived 
at  the  court  of  Mithridates,  and  was  treated  by  him 
with  great  civility  and  marks  of  esteem  j  yet  was  not 
thereby  induced  to  soften,  in  any  degree,  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  wonted  manner:  bluntly  and  dryly  he  said 
to  the  monarch — ^*  There  is  no  medium ;  you  must 
either  find  a  way  to  become  more  powerful  than  the 
Romans,  or  you  must  quietly  obey  their  commands." 
This  discourse  astonished  Mithridates,  who,  though 
he  had  often  heard  of  the  Roman  haughtiness,  had 
never  made  trial  of  it  before. 

Marius,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  finding  himself 

neglected,  like  a  weapon  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  would 

not  venture  to  stand  for  the  censorship,  through  his 

ambition  carried  him  to  aspire  to  that  office.  He  gave 

out  that  he  did  not  choose  to  offend  people,  by  a  strict 

V J  Aiax.  search  into  their  lives  and  conduct.    Rome  bestowed 

§  6.  that  magistracy  on  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and  M.  An- 

tonius  the  orator;  and  these  censors  struck  Dure- 

nius's  name  out  of  the  list  of  the  senators,  for  having 

repealed  the  sumptuary  law  before-mentioned. 

aV  We  learn  from  Julius  Obsequens,  that  the  Ro* 
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mans  fought  successrully  this  year  against  the  Dar- 
dani  and  the  Medi,  a  people  inhabiting  the  countries 
now  called  Servia  and  Bosnia. 

Ptolemy  Apion,  king  of  Cyrene,*  dying  in  the  year    Year  of 
of  Rome  657>  when  Cn.  Domitius  jiEnobarbus  and      wj. 
C.  Cassius  Longinus  were  consuls,  bequeathed  his  ^c-»>- 
dominions,  by  will,  to  the  Romans,^  which  he  had  no  ^^S^ 
right  to  do.  Cyrene  had  formerly  belonged  to  Egypt,  uw.^pt. 
but  Ptolemy  Physcon,  successor  to  his  brother  Philo-  ^7®' 
metor,  in  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  had  at  his  death 
left  the  province  of  Cyrene  to  Apion,  his  son  by  a 
concubine :  but  this  partition  of  the  kingdom  was  to 
cease  upon  the  death  of  Apion. 

The  consular  fasces  being  transferred  to  L.  Licinius  v.  R.  esa 
Crassus  the  orator,  and  Q^  Mucins  Scaevola  the  most         ^' 


able  lawyer  of  his  time ;  these  magistrates  got  a  law  ^m^!^ 
enacted,  which,  Cicero  says,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  c*c.pro 
all  men,  very  prejudicial  to  the  republic.     Many  of  orat.!.* 
the  Italians,  though  not  really  Roman  citizens,  acted  ^^ 
as  if  they  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  SS;/^, 
The  new  law  imported,  that  no  man,  who  could  notcii. 
produce  a  just  title  to  Roman  citizenship,  should  be 
admitted  to  act  as  such ;  and  that  even  those  who  were 
bom  at  Rome,  if  they  had  no  other  claim  to  citizenship, 
should  be  sent  into  [the  countries  of  their  respective 
families.     This  law  so  much  offended  all  the  Italians^ 
that  it  proved  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Social 
War,  which  broke  out  about  three  years  after. 

It  is  uncertain  what  province  fell  to  Scsvola,  but, 
it  is  probable,  there  was  nothing  to  do  in  it,  seeing  he 
gave  it  up,  that  he  might  not  put  the  public  to  expense. 

His  colleague  Crassus,  less  frugal  and  more  ambi-  Aicod.  in 

Om.in 
Pla. 

*  In  this  ooantry  giew  the  best  laaeipitium,  or  silpbiam,  the  juice  of  which,  when 
brought  to  a  coniistenoe,  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Fliny  (1. 19.  c  3.)  teUs 
Qt,  mat  the  publicans  destroyed  all  the  laseipitium  in  Cyienaica,  by  feeding  thehr 
cattle  with  it,  having  experienced  that  it  not  only  fSittened  them  exceedingly,  but 
gK?e  their  flesh  a  fine  taste :  but  Strabo  says  that  the  Numidians,  invading  that 
country,  pulled  np  all  the  ]aseq>itiuni  by  the  roots.    Lib^  17-  p-  S37« 

T  The  Romans  dedared  the  cities  of  Cyienaica  free,  and  did  not  reduoe  this 
oounliy  to  the  fonn  of  a  province,  till  ihe  time  of  Sylla. 
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ROM*B  ^*P^*  ^^  ^^  unwilling  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  Sylla's 
660.     tyranny;  for  that  he  was  a  truly  honest  man,  may  be 

^^•^  well  presumed  from  another  particular  related  of  him. 
36»th  GOD.  One  of  his  friends  having  asked  of  hun  an  unjust 
thing,  and  being  so  much  offended  at  his  refusal,  as 
to  say  to  him,  with  indignation,  "  Of  what  advantage 
is  your  friendship  to  me,  if  you  will  not  do  what  I 
desire  of  you?**  Rutilius  answered,  "And  of  what 
value  is  yours  to  me,  if  I  can  preserve  it  only  by  base 
actions?*'* 


CHAPTER  VI. 


36(hhc( 
•akhlp. 


SyUoy  in  661,  U  tent  into  Asia,  to  check  the  ambUion  qf  MUhridtttetj  king  of 
Pontut,    The  genealogy y  early  adventures,  and  enterprises  of  this  monarch. 

Y.  R.S61.  Xhe  next  year,  when  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  and  M. 
Perperna  were  consuls,  Sylla  had  commission  from 
the  senate  to  go  into  Asia,  and  there  replace,  on  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia,  Ariobarzanes,  who  had  been 
driven  thence  by  Mithridates,  sumamed  Eupator, 
king  of  Pontus.** 

'  ■  According  to  EuseMus,  the  poet  Lucretius  wm  bom  in  the  second  year  of  the 
171st  Olympud,  which  answers  to  this  year  of  Rome  650.  The  same  author 
writes,  that  Lucretius  was  mad ;  a  distemper  brought  upon  him  by  a  ffltre:  that 
he  wrote  some  books  of  his  poem  in  his  lucid  intervals  (which  books  Cicero  aft«- 
ward  corrected),  and  that  he  killed  himself  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Euseb.  Chvon.  L.  Poster,  ap.  Scaliger,  p.  150. 

*>  He  was  descended  from  a  long  series  of  kings,  who  had  rdgned  in  Pontut 
before  him.  The  first  of  them  was  one  of  those  seven  princes  that  slew  the  Ma- 
gians,  and  settled  the  kingdom  of  Persia  on  Darius  H^vtaapes,  and,  baring  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  this  country,  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity,  through 
sixteen  generations;  Mithridates Eunator  being  reckoned  the  sixteenth  from  him. 
Polyb.  L  5.  p.  388.     Florus.     Dioo.  Sic.    Aurd.  Vict    Appian. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  of  whom  we  find  a  name  in  history,  is  that  Mithridates  who, 
dying  in  the  year  before  Christ  363,  was  succeeded  by  his  son.    Diod.  Sic.  1.  15. 

2.  Ariobarzanes  (then  goremor  of  Phrygia  for  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of 
Persia),  who,  having  reigned  twenty-six  years,  was  succeeded  by  hia  son. 

3.  Mithridates,  the  second,  in  the  year  (before  Christ)  337 On  his  death  be 

was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

D.  Sic.  1.  ao.  4.  Mithridates,  the  third,  who,  having  very  much  enlarged  the  kingdom  of 
Stnbo,  1.  Pontus,  by  new  acquisitiona,  was  reckoned  as  the  founder  of  it,  and  therefore  is, 
12. 562.  by  historians,  called  Ktistes  li.  e.  the  founder).  He  reigned  ui  Pontus  thirty-six 
Appian.  years,  and,  on  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  266,  left  his  kingdom  to 
D.  Sic.  1. 20.  his  son,  Ariobarsanes. 

Plut  in  From  this  Mithridates  the  founder,  Mithridates  Eupator  was  the  eighth :  but  of 

n«nctr.  .  these  history  fumisheth  us  with  the  names  only  of  six,  and  these  are,  1.  Mithri- 
Appian.  dates  Ktistes.  2.  Ariobananes.  3.  Mithridates.  4.  Phaniaoes.  5.  Mithridates 
Vld.  Pri.      Eveigetes.    6.  Mithridates  Eupator. 
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This  Mkhridates  (who  straggled  long  with  the  Ro-    Veu  of 
mans  for  the  empire  of  Asia)  had  ascended  the  throne     66i. 
at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  said,  that,  during  ^^•^'' 
his  minority,  his  tutors  attempted  to  destroy  him,  by  ssm  can- 
mounting  him  on  a  fiery  horse  unbroken — a  danger  he  ^^^  i^ 
escaped  by  his  address ;  that  they  afterward  plotted  to  p*  '^78. 
poison  him ;  but  that  he,  aware  of  their  design,  guarded  c"2.* 
himself  against  it  by  excellent  antidotes :   and,  it  is 
added,  that  the  frequent  use  of  these  gave  him  a  con- 
stitution proof  against  the  most  deadly  poison.     He 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  and  grew,  fond 
of  being  thought  skilful  in  that  art ;  insomuch  that 
his  courtiers,  to  humour  his  vanity  by  a  servile  com- 
plaisance, used  to  slash  or  bum  themselves,  in  some  piul  de 
part  of  their  bodies,  on  purpose  to  give  him  an  op-  ai^  ^ 
portunity  of  showing  his  skill  in  the  cure.    To  secure  d»*^- 
himself  from*  assassination,  he  pretended  to  be  ex- 
tremely fond  of  hunting,  and   (if  we  may  believe 
Justin)  was  seven  years  without  sleeping  a  night  in  Ju»tin. 
any  house;  he  lay  in  the  mountains,  and  seldom  in  ' 
the  same  place.     This  manner  of  life  rendered  him  vid.  b.  e. 
robust,  hardened  his  body  against  the  changes  and  y.  a.  022. 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  prepared  him  to  sus- 
tain all  the  fatigues  of  war.    During  his  nonage,  the 
Romans  took  from  him  the  Greater  Phrygia,  which 
they  had  assigned  to  his  father,  as  the  reward  of  his 
services  in  the  war  with  Aristonicus,  and  to  which  he 
had  pretensions  of  an  earlier  date,  it  having  been  given 
to  his  great  grandfather  by  Seleucus  Callinicus. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  he  put  to  death  Just  1 3& 
not  only  his  guardians,  but  his  mother  and  his  brother.  App.  in 
After  this,  he  formed  vast  projects  for  enlarging  his  ^'^f*** 
dominions.''    He  subdued  a  great  part  of  Scythia,  all 

«  The  state  of  Asia,  ut  this  time,  is  thus  represented  by  M.  Crevier : 

The  Romans  possessed  Asia,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  kingdom  of  Per. 
gamus,  which  had  been  left  them  by  the  vill  of  Attains  Philometor,  and  conquered 
by  them  from  Aristonicus. 

Nlcomedes  Philopator,  son  a(  Prusias,  reigned  in  Bithynia. 

Paphlagonia  had  long  had  its  kings,  whme  common  name  was  Pylamenes. 
As  it  was  situated  between  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pontiis  and  Bithynia, 
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jYwvf   Colobis,  and  the  adjoining  cauntries,  and  obliged  the 
e6L     Thraciansy  the  Bajstarnde,  the  Sarmatae,  and  all  the 

^•^•^^'  nations  of  the  Tanais,  the  Palus  Masotis,  and  at  the 

30OU10HU  mouth  of  the  Danube,  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
him,  and  assist  him  with  their  forces. 

LS^^s.  It  1^  ^^^>  ^^  elated  with  his  victories,  he  pro** 
..  posed  to  Jbdms^  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  dTall 
Asia;  and  that,  with  this  view,  he  privately  left  his 
oourt^  ,and,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  friends,  went 
over  all  that  continent,  in  order  to  know  the  strength 
of  the  towns  and  fortresses.  But,  perhaps,  this  story 
was  invented  to  make  the  king  appear,  in  some  sort) 
the  aggressor  in  the  war  which  he  afterward  sustained 
against  the  Romans. 

At  his  return  home,  his  wife  Laodice,  who,  in  his 
absence,  had  been  unfaithful  to  him,  conspired  with 
her  lovers  to  take. him  o£P  by  poison:  both  crimes 
being  discovered  by  a  slave,  the  king  put  her  and  her 
accomplices  to  death* 

€.  4.  After  this,  he  leagued  himself  with  Nicomedes,  king 

of  Bithynia,  and  son  of  Prusias ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Paphlagonia. 
Pylaemenes,  king  of  that  country,  having  complained 
at  Rome,  the  senate,  by  their  ambassador,  ordered 
the  two.  kings  to  restore  what  they  had  usurped. 
Mithridates  (says  Justin)  thinking  himself  a  match 
for  the  Romans,  returned  for  answer,  that  Paphlagonia 
had  fallen  to  his  fitther  by  inheritance,  who  having 
never  been  blamed  for  claiming  it,  it  was  wonderful 
that  the  same  claim  should  be  considered  as  a  crime 

it  had  suffered  much  from  those  two  powerful  neighbours;  and  its  ancient  kings 
•eemed  to  have  been  reduced  very  low  from  the  time  of  Mithridates  Evergetes. 

Next  to  Paphlagonia,  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea,  was  the  kingdom  of 
PoDtus. 

Cappadocia  was  under  Ariarathes,  the  son  of  another  of  that  name,  who  died 
in  the  service  of  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Aristonicus. 

Oalatia  was  divided  between  sevend  tetrarchs. 

But  all  these  states,  and  the  other  parts  of  Asia  M  inor,  without  being  immediately 
under  the  Roman  sway,  respected  their  greatness,  and  in  a  manner  received  the  law 
from  them.  Especially  when  any  troubles  or  quarrel  arose  between  the  princes  or 
states  of  those  countries,  the  Romans  did  not  fail  to  make  themselves  thearbitraton 
oftbem,  and  their  opinion  amounted,  in  effect,  to  a  command.  Crcv.  voL  10.  b.  aS. 
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in  the  son.     But  the  historian  afterward  tdb  ug,    Ywot 
that  the  king  obeyed  the  decree  of  the  senate.  ^  ml  ^ 

The  Bithynian  promised  to  restore  his  sbar^  ^f ^^csi. 
Paphlagonia  to  Pylsemenes,  the  hvrfal  king ;  and,  by  mimi  eon. 
way  of  fulfilling  his  promise,  pcodaimed  his  own  son  '°^^ 
kii^  of  that  country,  by  the  name  of  Pyl8emene& 

This  affiur  had  no  important  consequences :  but  ihe 
entefprises  of  Mithridates  upoa  Cappadocia  produced 
an  open.rupturd  between  him  and  the  Romans. 

Ariarathes,kingofCi^padocia,hadmarriedLaodiee;  J<utin. 
the  sister  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  and  by  her  had  two  ^  ^  ^  *' 
sons.  Mithridates,  nevertheless,  that  he. might  pos- 
sess himself  of  Cappadoda,  not  only  contrived,  by  the 
means  of  one  Gondius,  to  get  Ariarathea  assassinated, 
but  formed  the  design  of  destroying  those  sons  of  his 
own  sister.  Before  he  could  execute  this  project,  Ni- 
oomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  seized  the  vacant  throne 
of  Cappadocia.  Hereupon  Mithridates,.  pretending 
to  e^use  the  interest  of  his  nephews,  sent  succours 
to  his  sister  Laodice,  in  order  to  expel  the  usurper : 
but  the  queen  had  already  married  him. 

The  king  of  Pontus,  much  displeased  with  these 
tidings,  marched  an  army  into  Cappsdocia,  drove  out 
Nicomedes,  and  placed  the  elder  of  Laodice!s.  sons 
upon  the  throne.  Not  many  months  after,  he  pror 
posed  to  his  nephew,  that  he  should  recall  Gordius^ 
the  assassin,  from  banishment.  In  this  proposal,  his 
view  was  to  have  a  pretence  for  war,  in.  case  hif 
nephew  denied  his  request,  and,  in  case  he  granted 
it,  to  get  rid  of  him  by  the  same  hand  which  had 
murdered  his  father.  The  young  king  refused,  and 
both  sides  prepared  for  war.  Mithridates  brought 
into  the  field  80,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  600 
armed  chariots ;  and  the  Cappadocian,  assisted  by  the 
neighbouring  kings,  had  an  army  no  less  numerous. 
The  king  of  Pontus,  doubtful  concerning  the  event 
of  the  war,  invited  his  nephew  to  an  amicable  con- 
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YovoT    ference,  and  there  stabbed  bim  with  bis  own  band,  in 

S61.     sight  of  both  armies.     He  then  placed  his  own  aon, 

£:£JL.a  child  of  eight  years  old,  upon  the  throne  of  Cappa- 

^S^f^  docia,  gave  him  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  assigned 

him  Grordius  for  bis  tutor. 

The  Cappadociansy  oppressed  by  their  governors, 
sent  into  Asia  for  the  younger  brother  of  their  late 
king,  and  put  him  at  their  head.  But  this  prince, 
being  defeated  in  battle  by  Mithridates,  fled  out  of 
the  country,  and  soon  after  died. 

Nicomedes,  fearing  lest  the  king  of  Pontus,  now  in 
possession  of  Cappadocia,  should  from  thence  invade  Bi- 
thynia,  which  bordered  upon  it,  suborned  a  young  man, 
of  great  beauty,  to  call  himself  a  son  of  the  late  Aria- 
rathes,  and  petition  the  Roman  senate  for  the  crown  of 
Cappadocia.    Queen  Laodice  joined  in  the  fraud,  and 
went  to  Rome  with  the  impostor,  there  to  own  him 
for  her  son  by  her  former  husband.   Mithridates,  with 
equal  impudence,  sent  Gordius  to  the  senate  to  assure 
them  that  the  boy,  who  actually  reigned  in  Cappadocia, 
was  son  of  the  late  king  Ariarathes."*    The  conscript 
fathers  took  Cappadocia  from  Mithridates,  and  Paphla- 
gonia  from  Nicomedes,  and  declared  both  countries  free, 
stnb.  L 18.  But  the  Cappadocians,  accustomed  to  monarchical  go- 
p.  540.      vernment,  desired  they  might  have  a  king.    Their  re- 
vest beinggranted,their  choice  fell  upon  Ariobarzanes, 
a  Cappadocian  noble.    Mithridates  did  not  openly  op- 
Li?.  Epit.   pose  the  execution  of  this  decree,  but  we  are  told,  that 
Pklt!iii  *  underhand,  stirred  up  the  Armenians  against  the 

SyUa.        Cappadocians ;  and  we  find  that  Sylla  had  a  commission 

^  Jastin,  from  whom  we  have  this  story,  says,  that  Mithridates  pretended  Ae 
boy  was  son  of  that  Ariarathes,  who  lost  his  life  in  fighting  for  tlie  Romans  against 
Arifltonicus.  But  this  cannot  be  true,  if  what  the  historian  had  said  before  be 
true,  that  the  boy  was  but  eight  years  old :  for  the  consul  Perpema  finished  the  war 
with  Aristonicus  in  the  year  623.  Mithridates,  therefore,  it  is  probable,  pretended 
that  the  boy  in  question  was  the  grandson  of  that  Ariarathes,  who  had  six  sons 
by  his  wife  Jiaodice,  the  five  eldest  of  which  the  mother  poisoned,  that  she  might 
not  be  deprived  of  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  The  sixth,  who  waa  pre^ 
served  by  his  relations,  afterward  married  liaodicc,  sister  of  Mitlmdates,  and  was 
assassinated  by  his  order.  Of  the  two  sons  of  this  marriage,  Mithridates  killed  one 
with  his  own  hand,  and  dethroned  the  other,  who,  soon  afterward,  died  with  grief. 
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to  restore  Ariobarxanes  to  Kia  dominions,  and  that  he    Vew  of 
eflfected  it,  after  having  driven  from  *thence  Gordius     asi. 
«nd  the  Armenians.  b.c^91. 


According  to  Plutarch,  Sylla  made  a  progress  wJJJ^"* 
far  as  to  the  Euphrates,  and,  while  he  was  encamped 
on  the  ban^LS  of  that  river,  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Par- 
tbians,  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  desiring  an  alliance 
with  the  Roman  republic :  though  the  Parthians  were 
a  nation  the  greatest  for  extent  of  dominion,  the  most 
warlike,  and  the  richest  in  Asia,  they  were  little  known  . 
at  Rome.  Sylla  reckoned  among  the  most  fortunate  of 
his  adventures  that  of1t)eing  the  first  Roman  to  whom 
the  Airthians  had  sent  a  solemn  embassy.     At  the   . 
audience  which  he  gave  to  the  ambassador,  he  placed 
himself  in  the  middle,  between  him  and  the  king,  of 
Cappadocia;  and  the  Parthian  minister,  for  having 
jBuiFered  this,  paid  afterward  the  forfeit  of  his  bead* . 
.    Sylla,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  was  accused  of  having 
plundered  the  allies  of  the  republic,  during  his  ad^- 
ministration  in  Asia:  but  his  accuser  dropped  the  pro- 
secution.' 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Liviiu  Drutut^  tribune  of  the  people,  undertakes^  wUhoui  tuccet*^  to  procure  to    • 
the  Italian  aOieiy  the  privikge$  of  Roman  dtixenthip. 

In  the  consulship  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus  and  Sex.  y.R.  esa 
Julius  CsBsar,  great  commotions  Were  raised  at  Rome,        '  ^' 


on  accdunt  of  some  laws  proposed  by  a  tribune  of  the  ^J^^"* 
people,  M.Livius  Drusus,'  the  son  of  that  Drusus, 

*  A  ftnt  of  profestora  had  been  introdaoed  into  Rome,  who  called  thenudveB 
l4AtiD  rhetoricians,  and  pretended,  by  certain  rules  and  definitions,  to  teach  Utie  Ro- 
knjui  yoath  the  art  of.  eloquence.  Ciaasna,  the  drator^  now  in  the  c^sonfaip  with 
Cn.  Domitiut  Anobaibus,  thought  there  was  nothing  to  be  learned  of  these  masters 
but  impudence ;  in  conjunction  therefore  with  his  colleague,  he,  by  edict,  obliged 
them  to  diut  up  their  schools.    Gic  de  Orftt.  1.  3.  e.  24. 

The  magistracy  of  these  two  censon  passed  almost  entirely  in  disputes  betwee* 
themselves ;  the  source  of  which  was,  pohaps,  their  difference  of  character :  Domi- 
lius  befaig  ftugal,  Crassus  given  to  expense.  Their  quarrels  were  too  ridiculoot 
to  deserve  »  place  in  history. 

^This  Drusus  was  uncle  to  the  younger  Cato.  and  great  uncle  to  the  &mous 
M.  Brutuy.    Cic  pto  MU.  c  7*  Md  in  Brut,  c  62, 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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Yetr  of   whom  the  senate  had  spirited  up  to  defeat  the  projects 
*  «&  ^  of  Caius  Gracchus. 

^'^^*  The  historians  have  left  us  a  very  unsatisfactory  ac# 
saittoon.  count  of  the  tribuneship  of  this  Drusus;  th^y  are  not 
agreed  among  themselves  in  relation  to  his  character^ 
or  to  his  views,  or  to  the  subject  of  his  laws;  nor  are 
the  facts  they  relate  altogether  consistent  with  what 
they  say  of  him. 

According  to  Appian,  the  tribune  chiefly  aimed  at 
LrjkSTL  procurii^  the  right  of  Roman  citizens  for  the  Italian 
OnuL  1.  allien*  hut  most  authors  affirm  that  his  main  design 
ViS.  p  ^^  *^  assert  the  authority  of  the  senate.  .  The  men' 
L8.e.i3.  who  opposed  him  with  the  greatest  vehemence  were 
L  76,^1!^  the  consul  Marcius  Philippus,  and  a  senator  named 
qH^'^  Q.  Servilius  Csepio,  who  had  formerly  been  in  such 
c.Coni.  intimate  friendship  with  the  tribune^  that  they  had 
^lor^Ls.  exchanged  wives;  which,  Strabo  says,  was  an  ancient 
^Tde  custom  amongst  the  Romans:  yet  these  friends  quar- 
Rep.  Or.  relied  afterward  about  a  ring  that  was  sold  at  an  auc- 
Bi^Caas.   tion,  and  were  reconciled. 

P^sS**^       To  bring  the  people  to  favour  his  projects,  Drusus 

Stab.  L 11.  proposed  several  laws  for  giving  lands  and  distributing 

fiiiLLss.  com  to  the  poorer  citizens;  and  these  laws  he  is  said 

Ur.Ej^iu   '^  ^*v®  carried  by  force,'  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 

^71.        allies,  to  whom  he  promised  the  freedom  of  Rome.  He 

eit.  also  planted  in  Italy  and  Sicily  many  colonies  of  Roman 

c  17.        citizens,  not  indeed  by  virtue  of  new  laws,  but  in  con- 

Y^mLu  sequence  of  such  as  had  been  already  enacted.    If  we 

may  believe  some  authors,  he  was  so  profuse  in  his 

-  grants,  that  he  himself  said,  he  had  left  nothing  for  any 

body  to  give  away,  unless  it  were  dirt  and  air.     It  was, 

probably,  at  this  time,  and  to  the  end  that  the  public 

ff  In  some  eontest  upon  occasion  of  these  laws,  Dnuus  ordered  one  of  hia  client* 
to  seize  the  consul  Philippus.  The  man  giasped  him  by  the  throat  with  snch  vio. 
lenoe,  that  the  blood  started  out  at  hia  nose :  the  tribune  made  a  jest  of  this :  *Mt  {a 
not  blood  (says  he),  it  is  the  gravy  of  thmahes  i**  for  it  seems  Philippos  loved 
good  eating.  After  this,  the  consul,  by  order  of  Drusus,  was  dragged  to  prison. 
VaL  Max.  L  9-  c.  5.  g  2.  Aiict  de  Vir.  lllusL  The  last  dted  author  also  telaiea 
that  Drusus  threatened  to  have  Capio  thrown  from  the  Taipeian  rock. 
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might  be  the  more  able  to i bear  the  expense  of  his  ^^^ 
largesses,  that  he  ordered  one^eighth  part  of  alloy  to     6«2. 
be  mixed  with  the  silver  coin;*'  ^cwk 

The  senate,  and  especially^^hnilius  Scaurus,  pushed  ^j^^''^ 
On  Drusus  to  take  away  the  right  of  judging  from  the  phq.  [39. 
knights.    He  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  execute  ^^-^  ^ 
this  scheme.  But  he  proposed  a  law,'  ordaining,  that  i-7a 
the  right  «f  judging  shouM  be  equally  divided  between  oiat.  pro 
the  senators  and  the  knights ;  and  that  all  judges,  who  fj^jk,;^ 
should  be  charged  with  taking  money  for  giring  judg«-  J;7i. 
ment,  should  be  brought  to  trial  ;^  for  hitherto  theiuL^iM. 
knights  were  not  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  any  \^  ^ 
sentence  they  had  passed,  nor  were  they  affected/  by  '7^ 
sereral  laws  to  which  the  senators  were  subject.    The 
equestrian  order  strenuously  opposed  this  last  cbnise  of 
the  law^  as  well  as  the  former  part  of  it.     ^^  Not  that  dt'J^ 
theyimagined (says Cicero),  thatit  wasnocrime  to  take  ^"J*- 

,  ^  Amivdsig  to  the  tut  of  PIin7,(L33.c.  3.)  as  explained  I^Hu^^ 

was  at  this  time  in  the  treasury  of  Rome,  1,920,829  pounds  of  gold,  which,  hj 
Ax^tlmp^'4  CfdqUation,  amounts  to  52,102,486/.  12#.&;.steriing;  but  he  thinks 
the  mm  too  exttavagant,  and  tha^  perhaps,  Plinj*s  numbers  are  not  oonect. 
Arbnihnot*s  Tables,  p.  191. 

'  Veil.  Palcrculns  saTs,  this  law  tmoilened  the  right  of  judging  to  the  senatet 
Plonis  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  According  to  Appian,  it  ordained,  tnat 
the  number  of  senators,  which  did  not  then  amount  to  quite  300,  should  be  doubled, 
that  the  new  members  should  be  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  that  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate,  thus  oonsdtuted,  the  judges  should  in  the  future  be  elected. 
The  author  of  the  Lives  of  Illustrious  l^en  seems  to  sgree  widi  Appian.  But  the 
accounts  given  by  these  authors  aie  not  consistent  with  the  arguments,  which 
Cloem  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  Roman  knights  upon  this  occasion. 

k  Appian  reports  (p.  372.)  that  the  Roman  Imights  conniving  at  one  another,  it 
WIS  grown  Yfry  eommon  for  the  judm  to  take, bribes.  But  Asconius  says,  the 
knights  were  judns  for  forty  years,  and  judged  without  reproach.  Then  SyUa  trans- 
ftrred  the  right  or  judicature  to  the  senatom,  and  they  judged  ignomlniously  iat  ten 
Tcprs.  After  this,  AuieliusCotUpiocuied  a  kw,  that  the  judges  should  be  chosen 
Rom  among  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  tribuni  aersrlL  And  Cicero  ( 1  Act.  in 
Verr.  c  IS. )  tells  us,  that  for  near  fifty  years  (he  mesne  irpm  the  timeof  C.  Gracchuf 
to  SyOa),  during  which  the  Roman  knights  were  die  judges,  there  never  was  the 
least  suspidoo  thatany  of  them  took  money  for  giving  judgment :  whcseas  he  brings 
many  Instances  to  prove  that  the  8en.ators  were  notoriouriv  ^ilty  of  that  crime« 
irlien  tlie  right  of  judging  came  to  be  in  them.  Speaking  of  his  own  time,  he  says, 
*'  Foreign  nations,  I  im^nPy  wUl  send  ambapadon  to  Rome,  to  request  of  the 
people  to  abrogate  the  law  oonoeming  extortion  and  embezzlinff  the  public  money. 
ror  then  the.  govcmocs  of  pravinces  wUl  only  nlundcc  them  of  so  mudi  money.as 
they  want  fat  themselves  and  their  children ;  whereas  now  they  must  have  enough 
to  purchase  patrons  and  advocates,  and  to  bribe  the  praetors  and  judges.**  The  fiu 
moos  Q.  Qatulus,  in  a  qieecfa  made  ojn  occasiop  of  Pompey's  propMipg  a  lawioK 
restoring  to  the  tribunes  some  of  thdr  andent  pi^vileges,  says,  that  the  ooiruption 
of  the  senatorian  judges  was  the  reas<ih  why  the  Roman  people  so  earnest^  desired 
the  r&«stabUshment  of  the  tribunitian  power.  Pomnev  also  complained  of  thia 
UqnUj  of  the  aenaton^  and  promised,  in  Ua  coiwilshq^  to  flod  aiODody  Ibr  it. 

l2 
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Ye»  of  money  for  giving  judgment ;  but  they  thought  it  Un- 
ea2.  just  that  their  body  should  be  subject  to  the  same  laws 
^^'^'  as  the  senate.  They  said,  the  senators  have  no  reason 
swut  coiu  to  complain :  they  have  rank,  authority,  interest,  ma- 
gistracies, priesthoods,  triumphs,  the  command  of 
armies,  and  provinces;  and  when  they  began  their 
pursuits  of  these  honours,  they  knew  the  conditions  / 
annexed  to  them.  We,  too,  by  the  favour  of  the  Ro* 
man  people,  had  we  coveted  high  offices,  might  have 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  senators:  but,  contented 
with  our  own  order,  and  the  rank  of  our  forefathers, 
we  preferred  a  quiet  life  without  glory,  to  the  storms 
of  envy,  and  the  perplexity  of  such  trials  as  this  law 
would  involve  us  in.  If  it  be  objected,  that  we  are 
as  much  judges  as  they  are  senators,  it  is  true:  but 
they  voluntarily  sought  that  dignity:  we,  by  being 
knights,  aire  forced  to  become  judges.  Wherefore, 
either  restore  to  us  our  youth,  that  we  may  sue  for 
offices,  or,  since  this  cannot  be,  suffi^r  us  to  continue 
in  that  condition  of  life,  for  the  sake  of  which  we 
have  renounced  all  pretensions  to  offices  and  honours." 
This  plea  was  urged  without  effect.  Drusus  got  his 
law  passed,  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

But  now  the  allies  solicited  the  tribune  to  perform  his 

promise,  and  procure  them  the  freedom  of  Rome.    As 

the  senate  and  the  people  equally  disliked  this  project, 

he  found  himself  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  put  it  in  exe- 

Auct  de     cution.     It  is  said,  that,  in  order  thereto,  the  Italians 

Vir.  lUust.  j^j  J  ^  pj^^  ^^  murder  the  consul  Philippus  at  the  Feriae 

Latinas,  but  Drusus  gave  him  notice  of  the  danger.  It 

seems  Philippus  opposed  the  senate  with  no  less  vehe* 

Cvc  de      mence  than  he  did  the  tribune.  In  a  speech  to  the  peo- 

c  1.         ple»  during  the  Ferias,  he  made  a  sharp  invective  against 

'    the  conscript  fathers,  and  said,  he  must  find  a  way  to 

have  another  council :  for  with  the  senate,  such  as  it 

was,  he  could  not  carry  on  the  public  business.  On  the 

The  isou  ides  of  September,  Drusus  cohvened  the  fathers ;  and, 

after  complaining  heavily  of  Philippus,  proposecl  .ta 
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tbem  to  deliberate  on  the  oflfensiye  words  uttered  by  Ve«o# 
Jbim  against  the  senate  in  the  late  assembly  of  the  wsl 
people^  Crassus,  the  orator,  warmly  espoused  the  ^^-^ 
cause  of  the  senate ;  and  it  was  thought  (says  Cicero),  ^j^*'^ 
that  as,  on  former  occasions,  he  had  surpassed  all  other  ^ 
men  in  eloquence,  so,  on  this,  he  surpassed  himself* 
The  consul,  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  resolution,  and 
the  next  in  eloquence  to  Crassus  and  Antonius,  though 
by  far  unequal  to  either,  answered  with  much  heat; 
and,  by  way  of  punishing  the  orator,  for  having  failed 
in  respect  to  him,  imposed  a  fine  upon  him,  and  de* 
manded  sureties  for  the  payment  of  the  money.  Crassus 
replied,  that  he  would  neveracknowledge  the  authority 
of  a  consul,  who  would  not  respect  him  as  a  senator; 
that  he  was  not  to  be  terrified  by  a  demand  of  sure- 
ties: that  his  tongue  must  be  cut  out  before  he  would 
be  silent,  and  that,  even  then,  his  breath  should  op* 
pose  the  insolence  of  the  consul.  After  haranguing 
long  with  great  vehemence,  acuteiiess,  and  strength, 
he  gave  his  opinion,  in  words  weighty  and  eloquent 
{says  Cicero),  that  it  should  be  made  appear  to  the  Ro- 
man people,  that  the  senate  had  never  been  wanting 
to  the  republic,  either  in  wisdom  or  in  fidelity.  This,  " 
adds  the  writer,  was  the  last  oration  of  this  divine 
man,  for,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  action  and  discourse, 
he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  then  fell 
into  a  violent  sweat,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  shiver- 
ing fit:  but,  as  the  senate  had  with  unanimity  gone 
into  his  opinion,  he  would  not  leave  the  bouse  till  h6 
had  seen  the  decree  registered :  after  which  he  went 
home  ill  of  a  fever,  and  died  in  seven  days. 

The  Italians,  seeing  no  probability  of  their  obtain*  i^'v-  ^^^ 
ing  the  freedom  of  Rome  by  a  law,  began  to  hold  con-  App!  de 
sultations^  how  to  procure  it  by  force  of  arms:  and^J^^^ 
then  Druses,  being  look;ed  upon  as  the  author,  or  at  ^^^^  ^ 

'  Acooidiiiff  to  Plutarch,  it  was  about  thii  time  that  king  Bocdiuf  dedicated  t6  ^  ^* 
Ihe  goda»  in  &  Capitcd,  a  Kulptuie  in  gold,  representing  himself  deliTering  up  ?~~;|. 
Jogutha  imo  the  hands  olSylbr  at  whiebUlaBttswas  highly  olibided,  &&  vSfriSL 
yidsiapia,p.I06,iatheiiote:  ^^      .  Vir.Dhist. 
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Ydurof    least  the  occasional  cause,  6f  these  cabals,  became 
062.     odious  to  the  «nate.    Shortly  after,  he  was  stabbed 


iflfn  galleny  of  his  own  hovse:  and  though  the  houat 


36U|  eon.  yf^  ^  that  time^  crowded  with  people,  the 

cic  dT  08C(q)ed  iiuknown.  i  The  suspicion  (according  to  i 

ht^^  writers)  fell  upon  Philippus.and  Caepio;  according  to 

u.  pro  others,  upon  Q.  Varius,  tribune  of  the  commons.  No 

i^d^Z^  inquiry,  however,  was  made  concerning  the  murder."' 

^^jf*  And  the  senate^  at  the  motion  of  the  consul  Philippus, 

F>oC.  abrogated,  all  the  laws  <of  Drusus  by  one  decree,  der 

AMcaaT'm  dariKg  that  they  had  been  carried  contrary  to  the 

8mc  de  <u>^c^»  ^^  ^^  ^^  people  wcTC  not  bound  by  them : 

Bier.vit.  Cicero  tells  us  that  the^  senate  frequently  assumed 

VaLMax.  this  pOWOr. 

1^'  ^  ^'  .    As  to  the  character  of  Drusus,  authors  differ  ex*^ 

^S  tremely.     Veil.  Paterculus  commends  him  highly; 

^  688.  parhaps,  in  flattery  to  the  emperor  Tiberius ;  for  this 

e.n'.^^  prince  (in  whose  time  Paterculus  wrote)  was,  by  the 

vS^Ll  ™^'^^r*^  s^d®»  descended  from  the  family  of  Drusus. 

cic'pro  The  greater  number  of  writers  Tepresent  the  tribune 

DeN^t.'  as  ambitious,  proud,  and  violent.     Cicero  is  of  both 

^^  ^  ^'  opinions :  for  sometimes  he  speaks  honourably  of  himi 

In  Vat.  c  8.  and  at  other  times  with  contempt. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  war  caUed  the  MarHCy  iheSdcial^  the  ItaRc  war;  hHng  the  war  of  Rome 
with  her  Italian  aOiee.  , 

It  has  been  already  obserred,  that  the  Italians  had 
begun  to  concert  measures  for  supporting,  1>y  arms^ 
their  claim  of  the  freedom  of  Rome.  The  murder  of 
Drusus  confimled  thetn  in  this  resolution :  for  now^ 
they  totally  despaii^ed  of  obtaining,  by  treaty,  those 
pmileges,*  to  which  diey  had  so  just  a  pretension  :— 
the  rights  of  a  city,  sustained  chiefly  by  their  arms; 
they  havingi  in  all  its  wurs,  furnished  two-thirds  of 
thetroops.     . 

■  8caec»(dg  Bgerit,  Vit,  c  &)  tdh  m  dyt  amm*  paiml*  tlwigh^  Pr«W!f  fr»M 
hinudf;  but  that  nobody  tfacNH^  he  died  too  I 
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By  the  Italians  were  anciently  meant  all  the  nations   Vw  m 
within  the  Rubieon  (which  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  not     ass. 
far  from  Ariminnm),  and  the  Arnos,  which  discharges  ^^'^ 
itself  into  the  Tuscan  (or  Hetrurian)  sea,  near  Pisa,  the  ^^^^^^ 
first  toiwn  of  Hetruria.    The  country  between  these  ^^^^  ^ 
riven  and  the  Alps  had  the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  p^J^,^ 
and  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  proyince.    The  Ita-  &  isl 
lians  were  not  called  subjects,  but  allies;  and,  as  they 
had  been  subdued  (most  of  them  after  many  drfeetions) 
at  difiEerent  times,  the  conditiona  of  their  alliance  were 
di^rent.  The  Latins,''  properly  so  called,  enjoyed  the 
greatest  privileges :  what  these  were  is  uncertain ;  but 
they  wereless'' than  thoseof  Roman  citizens,andgreater 


"  Tfaeiioiiaanieiof]:4diim  wei«aiid«t]TtfaeTfbcrt9tl»iratt;  di»^^ 

the  Sabsnes  to  the  Dorth;  the  Volsd  and  the  river  Ufeni  to  the  east;  and  the 
TrrrbenMi^orTaacannatotbetoath.  Thia  country,  hi  the  time  of  the  Social 
War,  cKtended  to  the  Liiiaon  Ae  east,  and  to  dMoomltrjr  of  the  Mani  on  the  north. 
The  natHHia  of  Old  Latlum  were  the  Albani,  Ratuli*  Vobd,  and  ^qui :  of  Neir 
Siirtiain,  theOaci,  Aufonei,  and  Hernici.  And  all  thcM,  Sigoolua  thinka,  h«t^ 
in  process  of  dmc,  the  full  rights  of  Latium.  Sigoo.  de  Antlq.  Jur.  Ital.  L  1. 
f  •BjTthe  Roman  lawno  one,  who  had  the  ftillri^ts  of  dtifemhip,  could  bdohg 
to  another  city.  ''  Duarum  dYitatum  dvis  esse  nostro Jure  dvili  nemo  potest :  non 
esse  hujus  dyitatis  dvis,  qui  se  alii  dvitati  dic&rit,  potest.*  Cic.  pro  Balb.  c  1 1. 
Morwaa  any  man  oUked  against  liis  will  to  diaagehiadty.  '^ItaqueetezLatio 
multi,  et  Tusculani  et  Lsnuvini,  et  ex  caeteris  generibus  gentes  universae  in  dritatem 
innt  xeeeple;  ut  Sabinonmi,  Volseoram,  Hemkomm :  qnlbqa  es  dvitadhos  nee 
ooactiessentdvitatemmutaxe,  siquinoluissent,''  &c  Cic  pro  Balb.  c  13.  N^rm^ 
flicreiofe,  could  he  Roman  dtiaeoa,  but  sndi  as  lired  in  RomOi  or  in  iCs  proper 
tsRitoiy;  andy  though  many  among  the  Latina,  and  erea  whole  nations,  as  tha 
S^abfaiea,  Volsd,  and  Hemid,  were  made  free  of  Rome ;  yet  the  fill!  prifile^  of 

,  Noioved  fro 


extended  only  to  tlMM  of  them,  who^aooepthig  it,  temoredfhNn  tlichr 
own  dties  to  Rome,  which  none  of  them  were  compelled  to  do.  Sigonius  (de 
Antiq.  Jur.  Ital.  L 1.  c.  4.)  difaika  that  an  the^Latfais  had  the  right  of  suAagsv 
but  that  the  consuls  had  apower  to  order  them*to  deport  from  Rome,  at  the  time 
tf  hddiDg  tiie  comitia.  And  this  he  cndeaTours  to  ptore  by  several  examples; 
apuiitts  Casshia,  consid  hi  the  year  of  Rom^  967*  harins  odled  as  many  as  ha 
could  of  the  Latins  andHemid  to  vote  in  anAmrianbWyhis  colleague,  Vliginius, 
by  edict,  commanded  erery  one  who  had  not  anabitatjop  hiRome^  to  quit  thedty. 
And  the  consul  Fannius,  in  a  like  case,  commanded  the  Latins  to  leave  the  dty^ 
Aough  they  had  been  bivited  thidier  by  Cdus  Gracdnis,  to  give  dieir  sutftageb 
And  Cicero  (ptoSext.  10.)  tdls  us,  that  the  Lathis  took  notldng  more  hdnoushr 
than  their  bemg  ordered  by  the  consuls  to  leave  Rome  which  seldom  happened. 
Salluat  says,  that  when  Mamilhi^  the  tribune^  proposed  a  law  for  prosecuting 
tiiose,  bv  whose  fault  Jugurtha  had  disobeyed  the  orden  of  the  senate,  the  guilty 
prepared  to  defeat  die  hiw,ducfly  by  means  of  the  Lathis  and  the  Itslian  alliciu 
in  the  trial  of  Posthumius  Pyrgensis,  m  the  year  of  Rome  641,  Liv?  mentions 
a  tribune's  calling  for  the  urns  to  detenodne  by  lot  where  the  Latins  should  vota. 
^  Sitdlaque  aUata  est,  ut  sortirentur,  ubi  Lathd  snflWigfaim  fenent.*'  Liv.  36.  S. 
Cironovius  is  so  much  oflfisnded  with  the  notion  of  the  Latins  having  the  rldit  of 
Mfiaoe,  thathe  would  have  Lily's  text  altered  m  this  place.  Cujatius  tUnks 
eie  htotorian  does  not  speak  of  theLatins  in  geneml,  but  of  those  dtiiens  of 
Latium  who  had  the  fteedom  of  Rome;  and  many  sndi  dbere  were. 

Sigoohis  aignea,  that  Casdns  and  erscdms  would  not  have  caUed  the  I«tfais  to 

▼oie,  wOeM  thcM  had  hida  right  of  tofiH^i  Bor«n>^  ^^>^P^^^^^^^^ 
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Yetf  oT    than  those  of  the  other  Italians.    That  these  had  not 

662.      the  right  of  suffi*age,  is  manifest  from  their  entering 

^^'^  into  the  present  war  to  obtain  it.    And  it  would  seem 

3J^*^-  likewise,  from  the  Latins  adhering  firmly  to  Rome,  in 

this  quarrel,  that  they  had  much  greater  privileges 

than  the  other  allies.     The  Sabines  likewise  steadily 

supported  the  cause  of  Rome ;  but  these  (according 

to  Veil.  Paterc.)  had  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Lit.  l  9.        Th^  allies,  in  general,  were  subject  to  tribute,  and 

App.  de     obliged  to  furnish  soldiers  for  the  Roman  armies, 

1. 1/  *^'    commonly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.     Yet  the 

Ts^c^ift.  AU^ili^^  ^^r^  never  admitted  among  the  legions^ 

Cic'2.in    fcut  servcd  in  separate  cohorts  under  prefects,  who 

Ap^.'  de '   received  their  orders  from  the  Roman  generals. 

LL*a  373.      The  detail  of  the  actions  in  this  great  and  difficult 

war,  and  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  happened,  are 

indistinctly  related  by  the  historians.     At  first,  the 

Italians  concerted  their  scheme  in  secret,  entered  into 

a  confederacy,  and  gave  hostages  to  one  another.   The 

Romans,  however,  had  notice  that  a  conspiracy  was 

forming,  and  they  sent  spies  up  and  down  the  country 

vdi.  Pat   to  procure  farther  intelligence.  One  of  these  happening 

Diod.  Sic'  to  see  a  young  man  of  Asculum  (in  Picenum)  carried 

App.p.374.  AS  A  hostage  to  a  neighbouring  town,  gave  notice  of  it 

to  Servilius,  who,  in  quality  of  proconsul  ^  or  prstor, 

watched  that  part  of  the  country.    Servilius  hastened 

to  Asculum,  and  reprimanded  the  inhabitants  with  great 

severity  and  many  threatenings,  which  so  exasperated 

them,  that  they  fell  upon  him,  and  slew  him,  together 

with  his  lieutenant  Fonteius;  and  massacred  the  Ro* 

bad  depended  on  the  consuls,  would  these  msgistrates  have  forbid  them  to  remain 
Jn  the  city. 

Butas  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  all  the  Latins  had  a  title  to  vote  in  the  oomitiay 
.because  in  that  case  the  electing  of  magistrates  and  the  making  of  laws  would  hate 
been  chiefly  in  their  hands  (they  being  seldom  ordered  to  depart  the  city),  it  is 
most  probable,  that  the  right  of  sufinge  belonged  only  to  soKie  particular  meo,  or 
cantons,  among  them. 

P  Appian  says,  that  ftom  hence  it  anpears,  that  in  ancient  times  the  several  conn- 
tries  of  Italy  were  subject  to  proconsuls :  but  Sigonius  bhunes  this  conjectoic^  kt 
there  is  no  instance  «f  a  Roman  proconsul  or  pretor  presiding  among  the  Italiaiu^ 
f  xoq^t  on  occasion  of  a  war  in  Italy.    Sigon.  de  Anti^.  Jur.  ItaL  L  1.  c.  ^U 
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mans  they  found  in  the  place*     Instantly,  as  if  this  ^^^^ 
had  been  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt,  the  Marsi,      oos. 
Feligni,  Vestini,  andMarrucini,  took  arms;  and  their  ^^•'^' 
example  was  soon  followed  by  the  Picentes,  Ferentani,  JJJJ^* 
Hirpini,  Pompeiani,  Venusini,  Apuli,  Lucani,  and 
Samnites,  and,  in  a  word,  by  all  the  nations  between 
the  two  seas,  from  the  Liris  eastward  to  the  extremity  App. 
of  ancient  Italy.    The  Marsi,  a  people  renowned  for  S^fi  b. 
bravery,  and  over  whom,  or  without  whom,  it  is  said,  ^  ^^* 
the  Romans  never  triumphed,  gave  their  name  to  this 
war,  because  they  were  the  first  in  the  revolt :  though 
it  is  called  also  the  Social  and  the  Italian  war. 

Before  the  confederates  proceeded  to  acts  of  hos- 
tility, they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  represent, 
that  they  had  served  the  republic,  in  all  her  wars,  and    - 
had  every  year  furnished  a  double  proportion  of  troops ; 
and  to  demand  that,  since  by  their  means  the  city  had  . 
been  raised  to  her  present  height  of  power,  they  might 
be  acknowledged  as  citizens.    The  senate  answered 
haughtily,  that,  if  the  Italians  were  sensible  of  their 
error,  their  ambassadors  would  be  received,  otherwise 
not.    Upon  the  report  of  this  answer,  the  allies  chose   • 
Corfinium  (the  chief  town  of  the  Peligni)  for  their 
principal  place  of  arms,  and  destined  it  to  be  the  ca* 
pital  of  Italy,  instead  of  Rome ;  they  then  constituted 
a  senate,  composed  of  500  members,  and,  out  of  these> 
elected  two  consuls,  and  twelve  generals,  or  praetors. 
Their  first  consuls  were  Q.  Pompedius  Silo,  the  chief 
of  the  Marsi,  and  C.  Aponius  Mutilus  (called  by  some 
historians  C.  Papias),  a  Samnite.    To  Pompedius,  and  ^f-J^ 
six  of  the  prffitors,  they  allotted  the  north  and  west 
parts  of  the  revolted  country,  and  to  Aponius,  and 
the  other  six  prsstors,  the  south  and  east  parts. 

At  Rome,  the  nobles  became  odious  to  the  people,  Aaoon.  in 
who  looked  upon  them  as  the  authors  of  the  war,  by  somr.^'* 
their  having  rejected  the  request  of  the  Italians.   Q. 
Yarius,  the  same.who  had  been  suspected  of  murder-^ 
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TMrof   ing  Drususy  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity,  and^  not- 
^  «f  '  withstaading  the  interoemon:  of  the  tribunes^*  his  ool* 
^^^  leagnesy  obtained  a  law  for  inquiring  by  whose  fault  it 
seutcMw  ]iad  happened  that  the  allies  had. taken  arms.**     In 
il'iZdt.  oonsequenceofthislaw,  many  ofthe  senators  and  noUes 
VaLMax.  were  sttunuoned  to  their  trials*  Bestia  and  Cotta  (the 
{ 4L  ^       nqihew  of  Rutilius),  to  avoid  a  sentence,  went  into 
App-p^73.  YQiyutary  exile.    Mummius  Achaicus  is  said  to  hare 
been  banished  to  the  island  Delos;  but,  .if  he  were 
living  at  this  time,  he  could  not  be  less  than  a  hundred 
years  old.    Antonius,  the  orator,  saved  himself  by  his 
cie^ToBc.   eloquence;  and  ^milius  Scaurus,  who,  on  different 
2^  ^  ^  accounts,  had  been  often  accused,  and  as  often  acquit- 
^^^    ted,  found  means  to  escape  once  more/    Q.  Varius 
Amnnl  sn    himself,  when  out  of  office,  was  condemned  by  his  own 
Id.  in  Brot  lft^»  ^^^  was  bauished*   [  He  afterward  suffered  death 
idfd^Nat.  ^y  torture,  but  at  whose  command  is  not  known;]] 
Beor.  L  s.      But  uow  the  scuatc  made  diligent  preparation  for  war. 
The  Latins,  Sabines,  Hetrurians,  and  Umbrians,  and 
even  some  places  in  the  revolted  provinces,  continued 
faithful  to  therepublic,  and  furnished  their  contingents 
Uw.  Epit.   of  men.    Foreign  nations  sent  auxiliaries  to  her,  jsnd 
p£t  in     Sertoiius,  then  quaestor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  brought  her 
^^"^^       a  reinforcement  of  Grauls.  The  conduct  ofthe  war  was 
committed  to  the  consuls  L.  Julius  Csssar,  and  P.  Ruti* 
Y.R.  663.  lius  Lupus.    It  is  thought  that  Cassar  had  Samnnim 
^^'^'  idlotted  to  him  for  his  province^  and  Rutilius  thecoun*^ 
^S^!^  try  of  the  Marsi.  And,  in  order  to  stop  all  prosecutions, 
on  account  of  Varius's  law,  and  thereby  free  the  city 

^  AppiMi  mf%,  the  pofport  of  the  law  was  to  bring  into  jndgmdit  all  ipholiad 
openly,  or  secretly,  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  Italians:  that  the  Roman 
knigbts  put  the  tmnne  upon  this  project,  that  iStkej  might  have  an  o^sportnnity 
to  revenge  themselvci  on  their  enemies,  and  that  they  guarded  him  with  dsawn 
flagffers,  till  he  had  carried  his  law.    App.  de  BelL  Civ.  1.  1.  p.  373. 

'WhatsTer  dHficnltics  Scrarut  might  naye  found  to  escape  in  fonnei  trU^  ht 
got  rid  of  this  with  great  ease.  To  all  the  declamations  of  his  advenariea>  he  Bnde 
only  tills  laconic  reply:  **Q.  Varins,  a  Spaniard  of  Sucro,  accuses  M.  Soannu, 
prino%  of  the  Roman  senate,  of  having  excited  the  allies  to  take  up  anus.  IC 
Bcannfs,  pipice  of  the  senate,  denies  the  cfaaige:  no  witness  is  produced:  which 
of  the  two  win  you  believe,  Romans?**  This  kind  of  defence  had  such  an  dftctott 
the  assemblv,  that  the  tribune  thought  it  the  safest  way  to  desist,  and  declared  that 
kiB  would  give  him  no  fimha  tioiible.  AsootuinOcptoScaQ&QuintiLT.  IS. 
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of  jiiBtice.to  be  shut  up  -during  the  Italian  war;.    To 


each  of  the  coBsnls  weie  assigned  fire  lieutenants,  who,  ^^'^ 
iUftder  tbeir  direction^eommanded  separatearmies  with  ^^^ 
proconsular  authoritjr*     The  lieutenants  of  Rutiliua  ^^^^^  q^ 
were  €•  Marins,  Cn.  Pompeius,  fiither  of  Pompe;^:  the  J^^ 
Great,  Q.  Cspio,  C.  Ferpema,  and  Valerina  M€ssala^  App.V.s74* 
Oesar'schief  officers  were  Cornelius  SyUa^P.  Lentulus, 
T.  Didius,  P«  Licinius  Crassus,  and  M.  Marcellus* 
These  generals,  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Etome, 
set  out  with  100,000  men,  divided  into  several  armies : 
nor  were  the  forces  of  the  Italians  less  numerous. 
*    Frflesenteius,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  allies,  de*  App.p.375. 
feated  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  Perpema, 
and.  slew  4000  of  his  men.     Whereupon,,  the  coofflil 
Rutilius  deprived  Perpema- of  his  command,  and  joined 
the  remains  of  his  routed  troops  to  those  of  Mariusi 
The  two  generals  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Ltris,' 
Dearth  ofJier:  Vettius Cato,  who  had  already  van^ 
quished  in  battle  the  consul  Caesar,  and  taken  jSlaemia,  <>»■-  ^  ^ 
a  Jloman  colony  on  the  Vultumus,  now  advanced  to  ^ 
hinder  Rutiliua  and  Marias  from  passing  the  Lirisv 
Marius  advised  the  consul  not  to  hazard  abattk^  till  his 
raw  soldiers  were  disciplined ;  but  Rutilius  neglected 
the  advice,  thinking  that  his  lieutenant  envied  Jumj 
and  wanteds  seventh  consulship,  that  he  might  hanna 
die  glory  of  finishing  the  war.    .  His  .suspieioiis,.  if  we 
may  believe  Dio  Cassius^  were  not  iIUfounded«  :Bei>feCaM. 
dnt  as  it  will,  Rutilius  passed  the  river,  and  fell  into  p.  mi* 
an  ambush,  lost*  8000  of  his  men,  and  was  himaelf^^^^ 
mortally  wounded*    Marius  knowing,  by  the  number 
o£idead  bodies  that  floated  down  the  stream,  thatthe 
armiea  were  engaged,  drew  out  hiii  focees,!  passed  the 
river,  (and  easily  made  Mmself  master  of  the  enemies?  App.p.377- 
canp  :ji  so  that  V^ettius.was  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
on  die  field.ofbattie,'aiiditojnanchjoff  next  morning 
for  want  (^proriaions^i  .^ '^ 

*:.      *t€M9riu8ayi^it#M-«li»Teloiiiiis>iBAeaNi&liyofdieBC«si 
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^^^  r    When  the  bodies  of  the  consul,  and  of  the  other 

663.     officers  that  had  falleil  in  the  battle,  were  brought  to 

^^•^'  Rome  to  be  interred,  the  consternation  among  the 

J^^-  people  was  so  excessive,  as  to  induce  the  senate  to  make 
a  decree,  that  thenceforward  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
should  be  buried  on  the  spot  where  they  died :  and  this, 
as  a  prudent  example,  was  followed  by  the  enemy. 

LTs.^^  Q.  Caepio  having  obtained  some  small  advantage  over 
the  allies,  the  senate  ordered  that  Marius  and  he  should 
share  between  them  the  forces  which  Rutilius  had 
commanded.  This  honour  greatly  raised  the  presump- 
tion of  Caepio;  of  which  the  Italian  consul  Pompedius 
found  means  to  make  advantage  for  his  cause.  Leaving 
his  army,  he  went  to  the  Roman  camp,  and,  together 
with  two  slaves,  sumptuously  dressed,  who,  he  said, 
were  his  sons,  surrendered  himself  to  the  general*  To 
gain  the  more  credit,  he  had  brought  with  him  large 
-pieces  of  lead  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  which^  as 
•his  treasure,  he  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Caepio.  At 
the  same  time,  he  urged  him  to  fall  upon  the  Italian 
army,  while  without  a  leader,  and  offered  himself  to 
be  his  guide.  Csepio  gladly  listened  to  the  proposal; 
and  when  he  had  brought  his  army  near  the  place, 
where  an  ambush  was  laid  for  him,  Pompedius,  under 
pretence  of  reconnoitring  the  enemy,  rode  up  to  an 
eminence,  and  from  thence  gave  the  appointed  signal 
to  his  men,  who  instantly  rushed  out  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, made  a  great  slaughter  of  them,  and  killed 
Caepio  himself.  What  remained  of  his  army  joined 
that  of  Marius,  by  order  of  the  senate. 

App.p.375.  During  these  transactions,  the  confederates  had  great 
success  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  In  Campania,  Lucania, 
and  Apulia,  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  several 
important  towns  which  had  refused  to  join  with  them 
in  the  war.  And  M.  Lamponius  had  routed  a  Roman 
army,  commanded  by  Licinius  Crassus,  lieutenant  to 
the  consul  Cassar.  The  consul  himself,  after  his  defeat 
by  Vettius  Cato,  had  recruited  his  army  with  aconsider- 
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able  body  of  Gauls  and  Numidians,  and  marcbed  to   Vcwof 

ROMS 

tbe  reb'ef  of  Aeerrse,  tben  besieged  by  Aponius*  Here^     ws. 
upon  tbe  Italian  general  brought  Oxinta,  the  son  of  ^^'^' 
Jugurtha,  from  Venusia,  where  be  was  kept  in  con-  ^^**"- 
finement,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  king.     The  Nu-  Xiip.p.876L 
midians  deserted  in  such  numbers  to  their  sovereign, 
that  the  consul,  fearing  they  would  all  leave  him,  sent 
what  yet  remained  with  him  into  Africa.    After  this, 
Aponius  attempted  to  force  the  Roman  intrench*  * 

ments,  but  lost  6000  men  in  the  action.    Yet  Csesar,  Ur.  BfU. 
it  is  said,  left  Acerrse,  and  we  do  not  find  that  Aponius  y^'  ^^ 
raised  the.siege  of  it.     However,  at  this  time  thej^^t^^. 
citizens  of  Rome  laid  aside  the  military  habit  whicli 
tbey  had  worn  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  Caesar  is,  that  his 
forces,  consisting  of  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse, 
were  attacked  on  a  march,  by  Marius  Egnatius,  who 
cut  off  the  greater  part  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
consiil  recruited  his  army,  and  marched  once  more 
to  the  relief  of  Acerrae :  but  it  is  not  said  that  he 
attempted  any  thing  against  Aponius,  -or  Aponius 
against  him. 

In  the  meantime,  three  of  the  Italian  generals,  p.  378. 
Afranius,  Jtfdacilius,  and  Ventidius,  had  routed  the 
army  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  and  driven  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Firmum,  a  city  of  Picenum.  After  this  victory, 
Judacilius  and  Ventidius  turned  their  arms  another 
way,  leaving  Afranius  to  besiege  Firmum.  To  the 
relief  of  this  place  Sulpitius  advanced  by  unfrequented 
roads,  and  while  the  besieged,  in  concert  with  him, 
made  a  sally  upon  the  besiegers,  he  attacked  their  camp 
on  the  other  side,  and  set  fire  to  it.  This  disaster  so 
terrified  the  Italian  soldiers,  that  they  fled  in  disorder 
to  Asculum ;  but  their  general,  disdaining  to  fly,  fell 
in  the  engagement.  Pompeius,  soon  after,  invested 
Asculum,  the  siege  of  which  lasted  a  long  time. ' 

The  Marsi,  under  what  general  is  uncertain,  attacked 
Marius  in  his  camp :  he  repulsed  them,  and  drove  them 
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Yevof   into  some  vineyards^  whither  he  £d  tiot  think  it  ad^^ 
003.     disable  to  follow  them.   Bat  Sylla,  who  lay  encamped 
^^'^'  ontheothersideofthosevineyards^fellupontheenemy, 
sead  coo.   and  made  great  havoc  of  them.  Above  6000  of  the  Ita^ 
^'      lians  fell  in  the  two  actions.  The  Marsi,  however,  soon 
recruited  their  forces,  and  frequently  ofifered  battle  to 
Marius,  which  he  constantly  declined.  He  was,  during 
Pint  in     this  war,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  extremely  slow, 
•  ^^^        irresolute,  and  inactive;  which,  the  historian  says, 
might  be  owing  -to  his  being  advanced  in  years  (for 
he  was  then  sixty-five),  or  to  his  being  troubled  with 
nervous  disorders.   The  enemy  surrounded  him  with 
intrenchments,  and  insulted  him  daily:*  but  of  this 
he  took  little  notice,  and  at  length  laid  down  his  com- 
mand, under  pretence  of  wanting  health. 
App.  The  ill  success  of  the  Romans  in  this  campaign  en- 

^  eouraged  the  Umbrians  and  Hetrurians  to  think  of  re- 

Lit.  Epit  voltiug  from  the  republic.  In  so  great  an  extremity^ 
'^  the  senate  not  only  ordered  the  freedmen  to  be  enlisted 
in  the  legions,  but  even  began  to  yield  the  point  they 
Oe.  pio  had  so  obstinately  refused.  The  consul  L.  Julius  Cesar 
VdL  Pat  obtained  a  law**  (which  from  his  name  was  ever  after 
^^  ^^^  called  Lex  Julia),  ordaining  that  the  freedom  of  the  city 
p.  241.      should  be  given  to  the  Latins,  and  to  those  of  the  other 

L4.C4. 

*  Platan^  leporti  tlist  Pompedius  Silo  went  op  ooe  day  to  Mniiu*a  intBeodi- 
ments,  and  called  out  to  him :  ^*  Marius,  if  you  are  a  great  genend,  come  down 
faito  Uie  plaiiiy  and  flght  ns  ;*'  to  whieh  Marius  answered,  ^If  you,  Silo^  ace  i^ 
peat  general,  force  roe  to  a  battle  against  my  will." 

*  Aocoiding  to  Appian,  the  Julian  law  oave  tfat  fieedom  of  Rome  only  to  tfaostf 
of  the  Italians  who  had  not  entered  into  £is  war  against  the  republic.  Cieero, 
in  the  place  above  quoted,  savs,  in  general,  that  by  this  law  the  allies  and  Latina 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  aty.  It  is  probable  ttie  law  induded  all  who  would 
take  the  benefit  of  it;  for  Appian  himsdf  (p.  3S2.)  says,  that  privilege  was  given 
to  all  the  allies;  to  eadi  nation  as  they  laid  down  their  arms.  Stiabo  likewiae 
tells  us,  that  the  Italians  continued  this  war  for  two  years,  until  they  had  pro. 
ttied  themselves  the  freedom  of  the  dty,  fbr  whidi  they  had  taken  up  arms. 
(StnO).  loc.  supra  dt)  In  the  Epitome  of  larj  (L  30.)  it  is  said,  that  the  aenat^ 
gave  the  fbedom  of  Rome  to  the  nations  of  Itidy.  And  Veil.  Patereulus,  after 
mentioning  tfie  ill  suooesi  of  the  Romans  hi  this  war,  adds,  that  they  recovered^ 
strength  by  grantmg  the  freedom  of  the  dty  by  degrees  to  those  who  had'  not 
taken  up  arms,  and  to  those  who  laid  them  down  in  time.  Now  as  we  find  no 
law,  during  the  course  of  this  war,  which  save  the  privilege  of  dtizenshlp  to  the 
allies  hi  general,  except  die  Juluoi  law,  it  is  probaUe  that  it  extended  to  all  who 
cboae  to  be  induded  in  it.  This  likewise  hdps  us  to  account  the  more  easily 
for  the  ill  success  of  the  Italians  the  next  rvpjy"ff^,  notwithstanding  the  great 
advantages  they  gained  in  the  present  year. 
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Italians  who  had  not  taken  up  anni  against  the  vepob*    V««  of 
lie,  and  to  those  who  diould  lay  them  down.   Accord**     ess. 
ing  to  Appian,  this  law^  being  sent  into  the  several  ^^'^^ 
towns  of  Hetruria,  kept  the  people  of  that  country  ^^^ 
steady  to  the  interest  of  Rome.   Some  authors,  how-  A^e» 
ever,  mention  a  victory  over  the  Hetrurians  and  Um-^  f^^,!:], 
brians,,but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  victory  was  i^v-Spit- 
obtiuned  before  the  passing  of  ijiat  law,  or  after  it*    oum.  li^ 
•    Id  the  following  consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strdbo '  ^  ^^ 
and  L.  Fortius  Cato,  new  censors  were  elected  a  year  b.^.^ 
before  the  usual  time:  and  therefore  Sigonius  con-s^jj^^^ 
jectures  they  were  chosen  to  assign  to  the  allies  their  mUup- 
proper  tribes.    That  the  allies  might  have  little  sway  aSS^.^ 
in  the  comitia,  the  senate  would  not  distribute  them  ^  ^^ 
in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  but  created  for  them  eight  App.  k^ 
new  tribes;  ordering,  that  these  shoiild  give  their  vdL  Pat. 
anfBrages  the  last,  so  that  they  seldom  came  to  vote  at  ^^p^^ 
all:  an  sfl&ir,  which  afterward  occasioned  great  dis-Aidi.e.4. 
turbances  in  the  republic* 

I  Another  law,  which  was  at  this  time  obtained  by 
C.Papirius  Carbo  and  M.  Plantius  Silvanus,  two  tri* 
bunes  of  the  commons,  imported,  that  all  foreigners, 
who  were  free  of  the  cities  allied  to  the:  republic  by 
league^  should  likewise  have  the  freedom  of  Rome^ 
profvided  they  had  at  that  time  a  habitation  in  Italy, 
and  gave  their  names  in  to  the  Roman  praetor  within 
sixty  days  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 

This  Pkutius,  by  the  assistance  of  the  nobles,  pro^  Ck.  Or.  i. 
cured  a  law,  which  deprived  the  Roman  knights  of  j^l^^t 
the  sole  right  of  judicature.     It  ordained  that  each^JJ^^ 

*  Cicero  telU  us,  that  he  wai  preaent  at  a  oonfemoe  between  Pompdus  the 
canml  and  Vettiufl  the  genera]  of  the  Hani,  who  had  gi?eQ  the  Rcmana  a  cniel 
dcftat  the  jeaz  befix^  in  which  the  consul  Rutilius  was  lulled;  it  was  held  In 
si^  oi  the  two  csmps,  and  managed  with  great  deeenqr :  the  consul's  brother, 
SeKtu,  being  an  M  acquaintance  of  Vettius,  came  from  Rome  on  putpose  to 
assist  at  it;  and  at  the  fiist  sight  of  each  other,  after  lamenting  the  nnhappy 
cfaenmstance  of  Uieir  meeting  at  the  hesd  of  opposite  simies^  he  asked  Vettius 
by  what  title  he  should  now  salute  him,  of  friend  or  enemy?  to  whidi  Vettius 
KpHed,  *'  Can  me  friend  by  inclination,  enemy  by  necessity. — Quem  te  aapelleni| 
iaqnit;  et  flle:  Tohmtate  hospitem,  neceadtate  hostcm.^'  PUl.  13. 11.  whidi 
showa  that  diese  oU  wankin  had  not  less  potttenen  hi  thdr  dvil  than  " 
dLLifeofac.Tokl.p.ia 


m  didr  hoMile  cnooonteis.  ^  MiddL  Life  of  Oc.  Tok  1.  ^  ] 
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Yetf  of   tiibe  should,  out  of  their  own  hody,  annually  elect 
^  664.     fifteen  persons  to  act  as  judges ;  an  honour  now  made 
^•^•^^'  common  to  all  the  three  orders  in  the  state/ 
»^««-       At  this  time,  great  numbers  of  citizens  b^ing  plunged 
Ut.  Epit.  i^  ^^bty  and  their  creditors  demanding  payment,  not 
vIlm      ^"''y  ^^  *^^  principal,  but  of  the  interest ;  which  last,^ 
1.^.  c.  4.    though  allowed  by  custom,  was  prohibited  by  law,  the 
i^ihS82.  debtors  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but  some  of  them  ieveu 
threatened  to  prosecute  their  creditors  for  usury,    A. 
Sem^onius  Asellio,  then  pra&tor  urbanus,  afler  en-i 
deavouring  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  parties,  gave  per- 
mission to  the  debtors  to  plead  the  law ;  which  so  en* 
raged  the  creditors,  that  they  fell  upon  him,  and  mur^ 
dered  him,  while  he  was  performing  the  sacrifice  in  the 
forum.    In  this  riot  they  were  assisted  by  L.  Cassius^ 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people;  and  though  the 
senate  offered  a  reward  to  whoever  should  discover  the 
authors  of  the  murder,  effectual  care  was  taken  by  the 
usurers  to  prevent  the  appearing  of  any  informer. 

During  the  broils  in  the  city,  war  was  carried  on  with 

vigour  abroad.    The  consul  Pompeius  continued  the 

LiT.  Epit   siege  of  Asculum,'  while  his  colleague  Fortius  Cato  suc« 

^  "^^        cessfully  fought  several  battles  with  the  Marsi :  but  in 

an  attempt  to  force  their  camp,  he  was  slain,*"  and  his 

L.  74, 75-  army  routed.  It  would  seem  that,  after  this,  Pompeius 

^^^^^'  turned  the  siege  of  Asculum  into  a  blockade ;  for  it  is 

said,  that  he  routed  the  Marsi  and  Marrucini,  and  re*> 

duced  the  Vestini  to  surrender  themselves.  The  praetor 

Cosconius  took  Salapia  and  Cannae,  and  besieged  Ca- 

nusium,  but  the  Samnites  defeated  him  in  battle,  and 

obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege :  yet,  in  a  second  action,  he, 

and  the  praetor  Lucceius,  obtained  a  victory  over  them, 

7  Some  think  that  the  same  tribune  was  author  of  the  Uw  de  vi,  which  may 
be  rendered  concerning  auauU  and  battery:  but  others  are  of  opinion  that  thig 
law  was  not  enacted  till  the  year  675. 

•  VelL  Pat  reports  that  an  army  of  7^000  Romans  fought  a  battle  before 
Asculnm  with  60,000  Italian ;  but  he  neither  tells  us  at  what  time,  nor  who 
were  the  generals,  nor  which  side  gained  the  victory. 

« If  we  may.  believe  Oiosius  (1.  6.  c  18.),  Cato  had  boasted, -that  by  his  ex. 
ploits  he  had  equalled  Marius;  and,  for  this  boastiDg,  the  Mmof  Maiiuf  killed  , 
him,  durhig  a  battle  with  the  Mani. 
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and  dew  1.5,000  of  their  men,  together  with  one  of  Y««af 
their  leaders,  Marius  Egnatius.  4Nm. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  Sylla  made  him-  ^^'^ 
aelf  master  of  Stabiae,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  He  ^^^ 
then  joined  to  his  own  forces  a  Roman  army,  which  had  pun.  l  a. 
just  slain  theirgeneral  PosthumiusAlbinus,  for  treating  «•  ^ 
them  haughtily/  Sylla  made  no  inquiry  concerning  Oim.  l  & 
the  criminals,  alleging,  that  to  make  the  crime  be  for^  piut » 
gotten,  the  soldiers  would  fight  with  greater  brayery.'  ^y^ 

The  historians  have  left  us  such  romantic  accoants 
of  some  of  the  remaining  exploits  of  Sylla,  during  this 
war,  that  it  may  reasonably  be  suspected  they  took  them  Apii.p.3ao. 
from  his  own  memoirs.  We  are  told,  that  while  he  lay 
encamped  near  Pompeii,  in  Campania,  L.  Cluentius 
came  and  pitched  his  camp  within  three  furlongs  of  him. 
This  Sylla  looked  upon  as  so  great  an  affront,  that 
though  he  had  sent  out  some  part  of  his  army  to  forage, 
he  immediately  gave  battle  to  the  enemy,  in  which  he 
was  vanquished  and  put  to  flight.  Nevertheless,  the 
foragers  having  joined  him,  he  again  attacked  Cluen- 
tius, defeated  him,  and  forced  him  to  remove  his  camp 
to  a  greater  distance;  the  latter,  however,  got  suc- 
cours from  the  Gauls,  and  then  offered  battle  to  Sylla. 
When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  out,  a  huge  Gaul 
came  forward,  and  challenged  the  bravest  of  the  Romans 
-tofighthim ;  this  gigantic  hero  beingslainbyalittleNu- 
midian,  the  Gauls  were  terrified,  and  instantly  took  to 
flight.  The  Italians  seeing  their  army  broken,  fled 
likewise.  Sylla  pursued  them,  and  before  they  could 
reach  Nola,  whither  they  bent  their  course,  slew  30,000 
of  them :  and  as  the  people  of  Nola  would  open  but 
one  of  their  gates,  lest  the  enemy  should  enter  with 
their  friends,  Sylla  cut  off  20,000  more  of  Cluentius'Ss 
army  round  the  walls  of  that  place,  and,  among  the 
rest,  Cluentius  himself,  who  died  fighting  valiantly. 
Yet  this  hero,  it  seems,  slew  nobody;  for  we  are  told,  Entn^ 

^  The  Epitome  of  LiTjr  tuyi  Albinas  wm  medilaiiji^  tieMOD. 
VOL.  IV.  M 
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ir«f  If  that  Sylla  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  or,  at  most,  but 
*  »?  *  one.  What  follows  has  less  of  the  marvellous. 
^^'^  The  Roman  general  marched  to  .Sculanum,  a  town 
363d  4ao-  of  the  Hirpini,  and  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
^^^  render. — These,  expecting  the  Lucanians  to  come  to 
^  their  assistance  that  very  day,  desired  time  to  deliberate. 

Sylla  granted  them  only  an  hour,  and  employed  that 
time  in  laying  faggots  to  the  walls,  which  were  of 
i¥ood.  When  the  hour  expired,  he  set  fire  to  the  fag- 
gots; and  though  the  iEculani  surrendered  them- 
selves, yet  as  fear  had  determined  them  to  make  this 
surrendry,  Sylla  plundered  the  town,  as  if  he  had 
taken  it  by  force.  The  rest  of  the  towns  belonging 
to  the  Hirpini  voluntarily  submitted. 

After  these  achievements,  Sylla  turned  his  arms 
Frantin.     against  the  Samnites.     Near  .hernia,  Aponius  sur- 
i^S  17-  prised  him  in  a  pass,  out  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
escape.    The  Roman,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  pretended 
a  desire  to  capitulate ;  and  having  obtained  a  truce^ 
took  advantage  of  it,  while  the  Samnites  were  n^li- 
gent,  to  march  ofFin  the  night,  leaving  a  trumpeter  in 
App.p.381.  his  camp  to  sound  the  watches.    Returning  suddenly 
by  a  way  which  Aponius  did  not  think  of,  he  fell  upon 
hipi,  and  routed  his  army.     In  this  action,  Aponius 
was  wounded,  and  few  of  his  men  escaped.   Sylla  plun- 
dered the  enemy's  camp,  and  then  marched  to  Bovia- 
num,  which  he  took  after  an  assault  of  three  hours. 
Vih^^^       In  the  meantime,  A.  Gabinius,  after  some  successful 
jengagements  with  the  Lucanians,  and  reducing  several 
of  their  towns,  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  enemies'  camp. 

Sulpicius  defeated  the  Marrucini,  and  forced  them 
to  submit  to  the  republic. 

The  Marsi  also,  being  frequently  vanquished  by 

Mursena  and  Metellus  Pius,  at  length  sued  for  peace. 

s»«s.40        To  Fompeius,  the  Yestini  and  Peligni  made  thedr 

c  23.        submission.    The  latter  having  seized  their  general 
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Vettiuf  Cato  m  order  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans,    Ytv  of 
one  of  hia  slaTes  snatched  up  a  sword  and  killed  him.  ^^^ 
"  Now  (said  he)  that  I  have  set  my  master  at  liberty.  ^-^-^ 
it  is  time  to  provide  for  myself;"  and  in  that  instant  J^^ 
ran  the  sword  through  his  own  body.  Maoob. 

Corfinium,  the  capital  of  the  Peligni,  being  now  in  ^^.>-  »• 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  allies  made  iEsemia,  in  iHod.  sic. 
Samnium,  their  principal  town,  and  chose  themselves  137?^' 
five  generals,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Pompedius  Silo. 

Asculum  still  held  out  against  Pompeius.  Judaci*  App.p.87s. 
lius,  one  of  the  Italian  commanders,  and  an  Asculan  c.  i&  ^ 
by  birth,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  but  had 
only  eight  cohorts  with  him.  To  facilitate  his  enter- 
prise, he  gave  notice  to  the  Asculans  of  his  approach, 
desiring  them  to  make  a  sally  upon  the  besiegers,  as 
soon  as  he  should  come  in  sight.  Judacilius  had  per- 
gonal enemies  in  the  place;  and  either  by  their  influ- 
ence, or  through  fear,  the  Asculans  kept  close  withiq 
their  walls.  Nevertheless,  sword  in  hand,  he  forced  App.p.s7a 
liis  way  over  the  Roman  intrenchments,  and  marching 
with  his  men  up  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  was  then 
l-eceived  by  the  inhabitants:  but  despairing  of  the 
preservation  of  the  place,  when  he  had  first  massacred 
all  his  enemies,  he  gave  a  great  feast  to  his  friends ;  at 
the  close  of  which,  he  drank  off  a  cup  of  poison,  that 
he  might  not  survive  the  ruin  of  his  native  city."" 

Pompeius,  after  this,  entered  Asculum.  He  put  to  Orw.  1.  & 
death  all  who  had  any  command  in  the  place,  and  all  ^ 
the  principal  citizens,  dismissing  the  rest  of  the  inha- 
bitants, after  he  had  stripped  them  of  their  effects.  The 
alaves,  with  all  the  plunder  (which  he  sold),  in  short, 
the  whole  prey,  he  converted  to  his  own  use,  though 
the  treasury,  as  Orosius  tells  us,  was  so  much  exhausted, 
that  the  houses  about  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  ias- 

(^ '« The  vriten  (Appiui  and  QioBias)  who  mentioD  this  sloiy  plaoe  it  in  the 
^^gianiBg  of  the  uege  of  Ascnhim;  but  it  ie  not  proheble  tba  Jadftciliiii  would 
Ivnt  killed  himielf  aoeoon,  had  he  teen  the  town  in  >  oondkion  to  hold  oni  » 
long  dege.*'    Oerior. 

M  2 
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Y«r^   Signed  to  tbe  several  ordenofpriesteaiidaugiirs,  were 

^  sm!  '  iold  to  raise  money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 

^^^'       The  conqueror  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph;  and; 

sMeon.   among  the  rest  of  the  captives  led  in  the  proceoion, 

*"  were  P.  Ventidius  and  his  wife;  she  bearing  in  het 

arms  a  son,  who  afterward  became  consul  of  Rome, 

and,  in  the  time  of  the  second  triumvirate,  had  him* 

self  a  triumph  for  his  victories  over  the  Parthians. 

TdL  Pftt        In  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Sylla  went  to  Rome  to 

.piiit.fai  '  sue  for  the  consulship.  He  was  forty-nine  years  of  age, 

Uy^Epit.  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  fifty ;  and  few  men  had  done 

^  7^        greater  exploits  than  he,  before  their  arrival  at  that 

Y.^086.  dignity.*'    But,  probably,  the  credit  and  influence  of 

'MariiM  had  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  He  now 


iuUhip.      obtained  the  consular  fasces,  and  the  people  gave  him 

for  his  colleague  Q.  Pompeius  Ruftis. 
Diod.  sie.       The  affairs  of  the  allies  continuing  to  decline,  they 
L  ^f^'    aent  an  embassy  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  re- 
questing succours  from  him.  The  king  answered,  that 
he  would  pass  into  Italy,  as  soon  as  he  had  subdued 
Asia. 
juL  Ob.         Pompedius,  if  Diodorus  is  to  be  credited,  raised  an 
i^p.S88.  army  of  above  50,000  men,  21,000  of  which  were  slaves. 


'  Dr.  Middleton  obsenrei,  tlimt  ^*  Manns  in  this  war  performed  nothing  a 
M»  to  his  great  name  and  former  glonr:  his  advanced  age  had  jncreased  Uta 
caution,  and  after  so  many  triumphs  and  consulships,  he  was  jealous  of  a  rercna 
of  fortune:  so  that  lie  kept  himadf  wholly  on  the  defensive,  and,  like  old  Falinii» 
cboae  to  tire  out  the  enemy  by  declining  a  battle;  content  with  snatehing  soma 
little  advantages  that  opportunity  threw  into  his  hands,  without  suffsring  tliem, 
however,  to  gain  any  against  him. 

**  Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ever  acdve  and  enterprising;  he  had  not  yet 
obtained  the  consulship,  and  waa  now  fighting  for  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  sichtof  na 
pitiaens;  sothathewasconstantlyuigingtheenemy  toabattle,  and  aladofevtty 
tmportunity  to  signaliae  his  military  talents,  and  edipoe  the  fome  of  Marina;  m 
which  he  succeeded  to  his  wish,  oained  many  considentble  victoiks,  and  took  aevcnl 
of  their  pdes  by  sloim,  particularly  Stabi«,  a  town  of  Campania,  which  he  utteriy 
demolished.  Cicero,  who  seems  to  have  followed  liis  camp,  as  the  chkf  ooeBeof 
the  war,  and  the  best  school  for  a  young  vbluntaer,  gives  an  account  of  one  adioB, 
of  which  he  was  eye-witness,  executed  with  great  vigour  and  success:  diat  aa  Sylbk 
waa  sacrificing  before  his  t»t  in  the  fields  of  Nda,  a  snake  hiq^pened  to  cntp  oqt 
ftom  under  me  bottom  of  the  altar,  upon  which  Poethumius,  the  hamspez,  who 
attended  the  sacrifice,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  fortunate  omen,  called  out  iqwohte 
to  load  his  army  immediately  a^iinst  the  enemy;  SyOa  took  the  benefit  of  the 
•dmoniticii,  anddimwingoot  his  troops  without  deUy,  attacked  and  took  theflnng 
campofthaSsMBilasundcrthewaUaofNola.  This acdsn  was tfaoagfataoglori0«% 
that  SyOa  got  the  stoiy  of  it  painted  afterward  in  his  Tusesdan  v£u** 
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With  these  foreea  be  retook  BoYiaiiuin,  but  was  de^   T«rcr 
feated  in  battle  by  Mamorcus,  and  afterward  lost  his  ^  m! ' 
life  in  an  engagement  with  Metellus  Pius,  ^^^* 

,    The  Samnites  and  Lucanians  still  continued  in  arms }  9^^  «»- 
but  we  hear  of  no  more  warlike  exploits  performed  by  '"^^ 
tbem,  or  against  them :  the  Romans,  sufficiently  em* 
ployed  by  their  civil  broils,  and  their  war  abroad  with 
Mithridates,  had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  total 
reduction  of  the  revolted  Italians.  But,  in  conclusion,  App.  lob 
each  nation  of  these  allies  obtained  the  freedom  ofydtPM. 
Rome  successively,  upon  laying  down  their  ann8.|^L^ 
Even  to  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  was  at  length  ^  S4U 
gnmted  the  same  privilege.*    And,  though  some  Ro- 
man historians  would  disguise  it,  it  seems  plain  that 
the  republic  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not 
generously  to  each  nation  after  subduing  it,  but  by 
treaty,  and  as  a  c<Midition  of  peace. 

In  this  war  perished  800,000  men,  Romans  and  vdL  ?■«. 
Italians.  *'-^^*' 


CHAPTER  IX. 


like  occMiM  o/thejrtt  JUttftrUoffe  war*    It  eommmeu  mndtr  the  cai$imet  tf' 
three  Roman  generah. 

To  check  the  progress  of  Mithridates,  was  now  the 
great  bSbit  of  the  republic :  he  had  made  no  opposition 
to  Sylla's  replacing  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cap- 


.    •  M.  MonteeqnSen  obier?«a»  that  die  grant  irfakli  the  lUmaiis  made  to  the 

ItaHan  allies  of  the  d^ta  of  the  city,  though  oonaidend  at  first  as  the  fbundatjoD 

afa  peipetnal  peace,  was  one  of  the  canaea  that  hastened  the  rain  of  die  state: 

,**kit  the  enesmoos  balk,  to  which  the  city  was  swelled  by  it,  gare  birth  to  many  yid.  sofK. 

new  diaotden,  diat  gradnally  oorrapted,  and  at  last  destroyed  it;  and  the  discipline  p^  I44. 

if  die  lawa  calmlated  lot  a  people  whom  die  aame  walla  would  eontain  was  too 

weak  to  keq>  in  order  the  rast  body  of  Italy:  so  that  from  this  tfane  chiefly  all 

«fiia  woe  decided  by  ftctkn  and  violenoe,  and  by  die  influence  of  the  great; 

who  could  bring  whole  towns  into  the  forum  from  the  remote  parts  of  Italy  $  or 

pour  in  »  numMS  of  ihiTes  and  fordgners  under  the  fimn  of  dtiaens;  fbr,  whsn 

the  names  snd  peaooaofreal  dtiana  could  no  lompr  be  distinguished,  it  was 

not  possible  to  Imow  whetherany  act  had  passed  regularly,  by  the  general  suifragB 

4f  the  people."    I>e  hi  Gnndenr  dee  Romaina,  c  9. 

Hue  obecrration  la  doubtlcas  Tory  just;  but  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  die  in- 
fSBloiiB  writer,  or  hia  ingenioua  adnirsr.  Dr.  Middleton,  had  told  us  how  it  wcro  }4{^.  LUb 
peasible  lor  die  Romans  to  avoid  making  diat€anesadaD,withootexporing  diem*  ofCic.p.Sl. 
advca  to  inrviudile  ruin. 
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Yev  oT   padocia  (in  661 ) ;  yet  not  long  after,  had  oontrivied  to 
^muH^  have  him  driven  from  thence  a  second  time. 
^^•^^'       Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia^by  his  conquests,  had  very 
sMih  con*  tnuch  extended  the  dominions  left  him  by  his  ancestors. 
Just  L  38.  •^^  ^^  formed  a  mighty  empire.    In  order  to  draw 
«•  3*         him  into  a  war  with  the  Romans,  Mithridates  first  en*' 
gaged  him  to  marry  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  and  then, 
by  the  agency  of  Gordius,  prevailed  with  him  to  under- 
take the  dethroning  of  Ariobarzanes;  the  Armenian 
not  imagining  that  he  should  thereby  give  offence  to 
the  Roman  republic.  The  Cappadocian  king,  inactive 
by  nature,  and  unable  to  withstand  so  powerful  an  in* 
vader,  retired  out  of  the  country  upon  the  first  ap 
proach  of  Tigranes,  and  carried  off  his  substance. 

Nicomedes  Pbilopator,  kingof  Bithynia,  dying  about 
this  time,  his  son  Nicomedes  succeeded  him,  and  was 
confirmed  on  the  throne  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  se** 
nate.  He  had  a  brother,  Socrates,  sumamed  Chrestus, 
who,  it  seems,  made  pretensions  to  the  kingdom.  This 
man,  with  the  assistance  of  some  forces  lent  him  by 
Mithridates,  drove  out  Nicomedes,  and  took  his  place. 
The  two  dethroned  kings  repaired  to  Rome,  and 
there  made  their  complaints  to  the  senate,  who  or- 
dered some  commissioners,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
^^i»^'  that  Manius  Aquilius,  who  terminated  the  war  of  the 
slaves  in  Sicily,  to  go  into  Asia,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Cassius,  then  proconsul  of  Asia,  and  even  with 
Mithridates  himself,  reinstate  Ariobarzanes  and  Nico- 
medes in  their  respective  kingdoms.  Mithridates  would 
Jott  L  88.  not  give  assistance  to  these  commissioners,  yet  he  quietly 
suffered  them  to  restore  the  dethroned  kings ;  and  he 
put  to  deatli  Socrates  Chrestus,  who  had  taken  reftige 
in  his  dominions. 

During  this  seeming  inaction  of  the  king  of  Pontus, 
he  took  measures  to  strengthen  himself,  by  an  oiiensive 
treaty  of  alliance,  which  he  made  with  Tigranes :  it  was 
agreed  between  them,  that,  ofthe  conquests  they  should 
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luke^  tihe  aties  and  comitrieft  should  bdoi^  to  Mi«  T«««r 
thiidates,  and  all  the  men  and  plunder  to  Tigranes;  ^  6t»f  * 
vho,  in  this  article,  had  a  view  to  the  peeking  of  ^^^* 
Tigranocerta,  whidb  he  was  then  building,  and  which  ^^^  ^«^ 
he  intended  to  make  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  thft"**^^ 
world.   The  kio^  of  Pontus  gained  likewise  to  the  in^ 
terest  of  his  cause  the  Gallo-Greeks,  the  Sarmate,  the 
Bastamss,  and  the  Scythians;  in  a  word,  he  armed 
almost  all  Upper  Asia  against  the  Romans.  Neverthe* 
less,  to  preserre  the  i^pearance  of  justice,  he  forbore 
all  acts  of  hostility  against  them,  and  confined  himself 
to  observing  their  motions.     It  was  in  these  circum-i 
stances,  that  he  receired  an  embassy  from  the  Italian 
states  to  invite  him  to  join  his  forces  with  theirs ;  but, 
at  that  time,  the  affiurs  of  Asia  were  too  much  em« 
broiled  to  permit  his  absence. 

The  occasion  he  wanted  and  wished  for,  to  enter  App.  Mi. 
upon  action,  was  soon  furnished  him  by  the  Roman  177,  ^ 
generals ;  who,  for  the  sake  of  enriching  themselves, 
had  meditated  the  kindling  a  war  in  Asia:  with  this 
view  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  Nicomedes  and 
AiiobanBanes  to  invade  the  dominion  of  the  king  of 
Fontus;  promising  to  lend  them  assistance.  Neither 
of  the  kings  was  willing  to  provoke  so  powerful  a  neigh- 
bour :  but,  at  length,  the  Bithynian,  who  owed  a  great 
sum  of  money  to  the  Roman  generals,  and  commia* 
sioners,  for  his  restoration,  besides  what  he  had  bor- 
rowed at  interest  from  the  Asiatic  Romans,  entered 
the  territories  of  Mithridates  in  a  hostile  manner,  and 
ravaged  the  country,  as  far  as  Amastris.  The  king  of 
Pontus  had  a  considerable  army  on  foot,  yet  suffered, 
withmit  resistance,  these  depredations,  that  he  might 
have  many  and  just  causes  for  the  war:  ai;id  though 
he  knew  diat  the  Roman  commissioners  had  iuti^ecl 
the  Bithynian  to  make  this  incursion,  he  dissemble^ 
his  knowledge  of  it,  and  sent  one  Pelopidas,  to  repre- 
aent  to  them,  that  Mithridates  was  the  friend  and  ally 
of  Rime,  and  to  desire  that  they  would  assist  him 
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Year  of  agdnst  Nicomedes^  or»  at  leasts  oblige  that  piiace  to- 
'  666.  give  him  satisfiu^tion  for  the  injuries  he  had  already. 
^^^'  suffered  from  him.  TheBithynianamhassadors^buthe 
3<^^«m*  other  handy  accused  the  king  of  Pontus  of.  ill  designs 
App.  Mi-  agftii^t  the  Roman  republic ;  designs  which,  they  said, 
thnd.  p.  he  had  sufficiently  discovered,  by  assisting  Socrates  ta 
dethrone  their  master,  whom  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  had  declared  king  of  Bithynia ;  by  having  seized 
upon  many  places  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  though- 
the  Romans  had  forbidden  all  the  Asiatic  kings  to  hold 
any  possessions  in  Europe ;  and  by  the  great  prepara* 
tions  he  had  made  for  war,  and  the  numerous  alliances 
he  had  formed.  Pelopidas  replied,  that  there  was  na 
occasion  for  long  disputes,  the  commissioners  seeing 
very  well  the  state  of  affiiirs,  and  therefore  he  agaia 
desired  they  would  restrain'Nicomedes,  or  grant  aid  to 
Mithridates,  or  suffer  him  to  defend  himself.  As  the 
king  of  Pontus  had  not  yet  violated  the  league  with 
Rome,  the  commissioners  were  at  a  loss  what  answer  to 
returii.  At  length  they  pronounced,  that  it  was  not 
their  pleasure  Nicomedes  should  molest  Mithridates^ 
nor  would  they  allow  the  king  of  Pontus  to  make  war 
upon  the  king  of  Bithynia,  it  being  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Roman  republic,  that  the  Bithynian  should 
suffer  any  detriment.  Pelopidas  would  have  objected 
to  this  declaration,  but  they  would  not  hear  him. 

Mithridates,  on  his  return  home,  thinking  himself 
openly  injured  by  the  Romans,  sent  his  son  Ariarathes 
with  an  aimy  into  Cappadocia,  to  seize  the  kingdom ; 
which  he  did  without  great  difficfalty.  After  this  ex- 
pedition, the  king  of  Pontus  despatched  Pelopidas,  a 
p.  ISO.  second  time,  to  the  commissioners.  The  ambassador 
told  them,  that  what  had  been  done  in  Cappadocia, 
contrary  to  their  inclinations,  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
iniquity  of  their  conduct,  and  the  prevarication  of  their 
answers ;  that  his  master  had  sent  to  Rome  a  complaint 
against  them,  and  that  he  summoned  them  to  appear 
there,  and  defend  their  cause.    He  then  admonished 
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theni  not  to  enter  Qposawar,withoutbriiigaothorised    Tenor 
by  a  decree  from  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  and     66& 
boasted  of  the  greatness  of  Mithridates,  reckoning  up  ^^-^^ 
the  nations  that  were  subject  to  him,  and  the  number  3S4*  eoo. 
of  his  allies;  and  concluded  with  asking  them»  either  *" 
to  restrain  Nicomedes  from  making  war  upon  Pontus  . 
(in  which  case  he  promised  them  his  master's  assistance 
to  reduce  theltalians),  or  renounce  that  specious  league, 
which  had  nothing  of  friendship  in  it  but  the  name. 
Provoked  at  this  discourse,  the  commissioners  ordered 
Mithridates  totally  to  quit  Cappadocia,  and  to  forbear  ^ip^,^ 
all  hostilities  against  Nicomedes;  adding  that  the7p.i8i. 
woold  take  efiPectual  care  that  Ariobarzanes  should 
be  immediately  restored  to  his  dominions.  They  then 
commanded  the  ambassador  to  leave  their  presence, 
and  forbade  him  to  return,  unless  the  king  obeyed 
the  Komans. 

Without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  senate,  the  com** 

missioners  hastened  to  form  a  mighty  army.  Bith3rnia, 

Cappadocia,PaphIagonia,  andGallo-Greece,  furnished 

them  with  troops,  which,  added  to  the  Roman  forces, 

made  up  1^,000  men.  These  they  divided  into  three 

equal  bodies,  commanded  by  three  generals  ;L.Cassius, 

proconsul  of  Asia,  M.  Aquilius,  and  Q.  Oppius.   The 

proconsul  encamped  on  the  confines  of  Bithynia  and 

Gallo-Greece ;  Aquilius  seized  the  passes  by  which  the 

kingof  PontusmightenterBithynia;  andOppius  posted 

himself  on  the  borders  of  Cappadocia.    They  had  also 

a  fleet,  which,  under  the  command  of  Minucius  Rufus^ 

and  C.  Popillius,  guarxled  the  straits  of  the  Euxine  sea. 

Besides  these  forces,  Nicomedes  brought  into  the  field 

an  army  of  50,000  foot  and  6000  horse. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mithridates  made  it  appear,  that 
Pelopidas  had  not  exaggerated,  when  he  boasted  of  his 
master'sstrength.  The  king'sarmy  consisted  of 250,000    , 
foot,  and  40,000  horse.    He  had,  besides,  130  armed 
ehanots,  and  400  ships  of  war.  /  His  son-in-law,  Ti<r 
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Ymtof  giwMBofArmona,  aasiited  him  ill  this «ir;  and  fche 
atft.     kings  of  Parthia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  fevoured  liia  cause. 
^^•^'  His  chief  generals  were  Neoptolemus  and  Arcbekansi 
aSj^cMi.  two  brothen^  Cappadocians ;  but  he  frequentlj  com- 
manded in  person. 
stnK  L  IS.     Near  the  river  Amnias  in  Paphlagonia,  Neoptolemus 
S[i^u   ^^  Archelaus,  with  the  light-armed  infimtry,  10»000 
^^  p-     Armenian  horse,  and  some  chariots,  attadked  Nice- 
medes,  though  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  totally 
overthrew  him.     The  king  of  Pontus  treated  all  the 
prisoners  kindly,  and  sent  them  home  without  ran- 
som*   This  victory,  obtained  without  the  asdrtance 
of  the  phalanx,  and  without  the  advantage  of  ground, 
p.  183.      over  superior  numbers,  by  the  dcill  of  the  generals, 
and  the-  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  made  the  Roman 
commissioners  perceive,  that  they  had  been  more  hasty 
than  wise,  to  kindle  a  war  of  such  consequence,  before 
they  were  authorized  by  a  public  decree. 

On  the  approach  of  Mithridates,  Aquilius  retreated  ; 

Neoptdemus  pursued  him,  forced  hun  to  an  ei^i^- 

ment,  and  defeated  him.   He  fled  to  the  river  Sangar» 

erofised  it  in  the  night,  and  continued  his  flight  to  Per- 

gamus.     Cassius,  on  this  news,  retired  to  Leontoce- 

phale,  a  strong  castle  in  Phrygia;  but  soon  quitted 

that  place,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Apamea^     Nioo- 

medes  took  refuge  in  Pergamus ;  Oppius  in  Laodicea. 

The  land  forces  of  the  Romans  being  thus  dispersed, 

their  fleet  deserted  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  sea^ 

and  left  the  Bith]rnian  ships  a  prey  to  Mithridates^s 

admiral.     In  a  short  time,  all  submitted  to  the  Idng 

jitttiiLLss.  of  Pontus.     He  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great 

clemency,  forgave  the  debts  they  owed  to  the  crown» 

and  remitted  the  customary  tribute  for  five  years. 

liiv.  Bpit.       After  this,  he  overran  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Asia  Propria, 

Ayp.  Mu   Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.    Few  places  made  any  resist* 

f^  P'     ance,  and  he  possessed  himself  of  all  the  towns  and 

islands  ofAsia Miner,  except  Rhodes.  TheLapdiceans 
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havingf  on  tke  king's  summona,  delivered  up  to  bim    Ytmct 
Q*  Oppiu8»  the  Romui  general,  lie  spared  his  life,  but     ask 
led  him  abont  as  a  spectade.    Aquilius,  the  author  of  ^'^*^ 
the  war,  whom  the  people  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  had  ^^^  - 
delivered  up,  was  treated  with  extreme  rigour.  Mithri-  ^^|^/^|^ 
dates  made  him  go  along  with  the  army,  mounted  upon  i-  s-  <•  i^  • 
an  ass,  and  forced  him  frequently  to  proclaim,  thatPu^Lss. 
he.was  Manius  Aquilius,  the  Roman  proconsul.   At  ^  ^ 
last  he  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death  at  Pergamus,  by 
pouring  melted  gold  down  his  throat,  in  reproach  of 
the  Roman  avidity. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Civil  commotion*  raUed  hy  Mariut  arid  SySa,  now  consul,  year  of  Rome  66b: 
Syifa  pro^uret  the  hamahment  qfhu  HoaL  The  dktreuei  and  adveniures  of 
Mariut.  He  pastes  into  Africa*  He  returns  into  Italy,  on  the  invitation  of 
Ckmoy  C9nsul  fci  666.  The  violence  and  cmeMet  of  Mariue  and  Ckauh 
Marine  dies  in  his  seventh  consulsJtipy  year  qfRome  667* 

As  the  republic  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  against  pint  in 
Mithridates,the  consul  SylIa,amongmany  competitors^  ^^^ 
showed  an  extreme  eagerness  to  have  the  command  of 
it ;  and  either  by  lot,  or  by  appointment,  it  fell  to  him. 
Marius  had  long  set  his  heart  upon  this  commission; 
for  notwithstanding  his  years  and  infirmities,  he  was 
still  tormented  with  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  glory,^ 
passions^says  Plutarch)  which  never  grow  old  in  man<  Apo.  de 
His  avarice  likewise  sided  with  his  ambition:  Asiaf^'^^^ 
abounded  with  riches,  and  a  war  in  that  country  he  ^"^^ 
thought  would  be  more  lucrative  than  difficult.  Never^ 
theless,  he  pretended  that  his  sole  reason  for  desiring 
this  province  was  to  have  an  opportunity  of  teaching 
his  son  the  art  of  war.    To  persuade  the  people  that 
he  had  yet  a  constitution  fit  to  endure  the  fatigues  of 
a  military  life,  he  daily  went  into  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  there,  though  seventy  years  of  age,  and  extremely 
corpulent,  performed  his  exercises  among  the  Roman 
youth,  contending  with  them  in  horsemanship,  &c.. . 
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soVb      "^^  better  to  succeed  in  his  project,  he  jomed  him* 
66ft.     self  with  P«  SuIpiciuSy  then  tsibune  of  the  people.  This 
^^^*  man,  says  Paterculus,  wasrich  and  eloquent,  had  great 
ssi^eoii.  talents,  great  spirits,  and  great  interest;  and  whereas 
VdL  Pat.  fonnerly  he  had  endeavoured  to  estaUish  to  himself  a 
L8.C1&    name  by  honourable  methods,  yet  now,  as  if  he  re- 
pented of  his  virtues,  he,  all  on  a  sudden,  ran  headlong 
^^      into  wickedness.  When  very  young  he  had  signalized 
c.  47,  ^Mq.  himself,  by  accusing  of  treason  the  famous  C.  Norbanus^ 
D^'Htf.     ^bom  Antonius,  the  orator,  defended.     He  is  men- 
]^^<j^»  tioned  in  several  parts  of  Cicero's  works,'  and  with  great 
css.        commendation  of  his  eloquence.     His  entrance  into 
Syiu  M  in  public  life,  according  to  that  author,  was  very  promis- 
^"^         ing :  but  his  eagerness,  when  tribune,  to  hinder  CCaesar 
Strnbo  from  being  consul  before  he  had  passed  through 
the  prastorship,  and  the  applauses  He  met  with  from  the 
people  on  that  occasion,  earned  him  farther  than  he  at 
first  intended.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  Sulpicius  were 
united  cruelty,  impudence^  avarice,  and  all  sortsof  vice : 
so  that  it  was  needless  to  inquire  wherein  his  wickedness 
exceeded  that  of  other  men,  but  wherein  it  surpassed 
itself.  It  seems,  he  proposed  Satuminus  for  his  model, 
9nd,  as  the  only  thing  which  he  blamed  in  that  model 
was  his  not  being  daring  and  quick  enough  in  his  enter- 
prises, he  himself  immediately  appeared  attended  with  a 
guard  of  3000  men,  among  whom  were  600  knights. 
This  guard  he  called  the  anti-senate.  He  also  publidj 
sold  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  strangers  and  freedmen,< 
and  received  the  money  at  a  table  placed  in  the  forum. 
H^i^    Pne  of  his  colleagues  had  proposed  a  law  for  recalling 
L  3.  e.  2&    those  exiles,''  who  had  been  sent  into  banishment  with- 
out  being  heard ;  but  Sulpicius  would  not  suffer  the  law 
to  pass.  Afterward,  nevertheless,  he  himself  proposed 

,    'DeHar.  Rem.  c  IS.    In  Bnit.e.  la  56.    Cioeio  makes  him  cm  of  tbe 

•peaktt*  to  the  three  dialogues  he  comiwied  de  Oiutore. 

:   'The  Roman  fteedmen  had  not  a  title  to  all  thii  wi^tu  nf  i^rfywAfa> 

Mt  would  leem,  that  by  the  ezilea  are  meant  those  who  had  been  banished 
1»7*llloI«aVaiia,mcotioiied  above,  |k  164.  ww  wwwueu 
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the  aa»e  law»  without  allowing  it  to  be  the  sinne,  be-    Tewof 
cauw  he  had  changed  the  word'*  exiles^  into  the  words  ^«».^ 
*•  those  who  had  been  ejected  by  force/'  He  then  pro-  ^^^' 
posed  seroral  other  laws,  among  which  one  prohibited  9S4th  eon- 
the  senators  from  contracting  debts'  above  the  yalue  ^ul  iL 
of  2000  denarii.  Another  ordered,  that  the  new  citi-  Syo^ 
aens  (meaning  the  Italians)  and  the  freedmen  should  Aibadmoc 
not,  in  voting,  be  confined  to  certain  tribes,  but  be  dis- 
persed through  the  whole ;  a  third  was  for  transferring 
from  Sylla  to  Marius  the  conduct  of  the  Asiatic  ex- 
pedition. 

To  defeat  these  projects,  the  consuls  proclaimed  ur.  Epit 
holidays^  which  lasted  a  long  time,  during  which,  it  was  ^^m.  in 
not  lawful  to  assemble  the  comitia:  but  the  tribune  ^''^^^^ 
having  gathered  about  him  a  multitude,  went  to  the  App.d« 
senate-house,  and  commanded  the  consuls,  Pompeins  l  i.p.ssi. 
and  Sylla,  to  revoke  their  edict  concerning  the  holi-  ^pp-f*^ 
days,  that  the  people  might  give  their  votes  with  re- 
gard to  the  laws  in  question.    The  consuls  refused: 
Sid{Heius's  party  drew  their  daggers ;  Pompeius  made 
hh  escape,  his  son  was  killed,  and  Sylla,  being  closely 
pursued,  todL  refuge  in  Marius's  house.     Some  say, 
diat  Marius  let  him  out  at  a  back-door;  but  Sylla,  in  ^!^^,^ 
his  own  memoirs,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  denied  that  he  iLr. 
took  refuge  in  Marius's  house,  and  affirmed,  that  Sul- 
pidus's  followers  forced  him  thither,  and  then  obliged 
him  to  return  to  the  forum,  and  revoke  the  edict  in 
question.^   Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  revoked 
4die  edict,  for  which  reason  Sulpicius  left  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  consulship,  degrading  only  his  colleague 
Pompeius.     Sylla,  immediately  after  the  tumult,  leh 
the  city,  and  joined  his  army,  then  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Nola,  which  still  held  out  against  the  republic 

>  Yet,  after  the  deftth  of  Sulpidus,  it  was  found,  that  he  himself  had  contncted 
dehts  to  the  amonnt  of  3,000,000  of  denarii,  that  is,  about  06,876/.  sterling. 

k  Vefl.  Pat.  and  Eutropius  say,  that  Sylla  was  with  an  anny  in  Campania,  during 
this  tumult,  ooDtrary  to  what  Phitarch,  Appian,  and  Sylla^s  own  meoMMzi  aSinn. 
(If  theM  memoiis  of  Sylla  were  genuine,  it  may  reasonably  be  aiked,  why  did  wfi 
PatCKnlns follow  them?] 
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YeuroC    The  tribuiie,  having  obtamed  the  laws  he  proposed,^ 
666.      sent  tviro  officers  to  Nob,  to  receive  the  army  from 

^^^'  JSylla;  but  the  soldiers  fell  upon  them,  and  murdered 
J^  «»■  them.  Marius,  in  revenge,  put  to  death  many  of 
Sylla's  friends  in  the  city,  and  confiscated  their  effects. 
In  the  meantime  Sylla  marched  his  troops,  consisting 
of  30,000  foot,  and  5000  horse,  towards  Rome.  Ap- 
pian  tells  us,  that  they  followed  him  very  readily,  be- 
cause they  hoped,  that  under  his  conduct  they  should 
enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  Asia,  and  feared 
lest  Marius  would  make  use  of  another  army  in  the 
Mithridatic  war.  All  things  were  in  confusion  at 
Rome.  Some  (among  whom  was  the  consul  Pompeius) 
fled  to  the  camp  of  Sylla,  while  others,  deserting  Sylla,* 
took  refuge  in  the  city.  The  senate  found  themselves 
obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of  Sulpicius  and  Marius. 
These,  on  Sylla's  approach,  sent  to  him  two  of  the 
prsetors,  Servilius  and  Brutus,''  forbidding  him  to  pro* 
ceed  any  farther  on  his  march.  The  soldiers  insulted 
those  magistrates,  pulled  off  their  robes,  and  broke 
the  fasces  of  their  lictors.  Hereupon  the  senate  de- 
spatched new  ambassadors  to  Sylla,  entreating  him  not 
to  come  nearer  the  city,  and  promising  to  satisfy  him. 

'  He  answered,  that  he  would  stay  where  he  was; 

and,  as  if  he  intended  so  to  do,  ordered  a  camp  to  be 
marked  out;  but  the  ambassadors  were  no  sooner 
gone,  than  he  detached  two  of  his  officers  with  a  body 
of  men,  to  seize  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  the 
wall  near  the  Esquiline  hill.  The  detachment  eit- 
tered  the  city,  but  the  inhabitants  drove  them  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  walls.     In  that  instant,  Sylla  ar- 

*  According  to  AppiaOi  Salpicius  concealed  his  design  of  givina  the  conduct  of 
At  Miduridatic  w  to  Maiius,  till  after  the  tumult  abo^e  mentioned,  and  bis  obtain, 
ing  the  law,  authorizing  the  new  dtixens  and  the  izeedmen  to  TOte  in  all  the  tribes  t 
nor  did  Sylla  suspect  any  thing  of  the  matter  till  he  joined  his  army  at  Nola. 

">  The  same  writer  tells  us,  that  none  of  SyUa*s  prinel^  offieen  staid  with 
him  except  his  qusstor. 

■  Ambassadors  were  sent  sevenl  times  to  Sylla  to  inquire,  why  he  appiOMiied 
the  city  in  arms?  to  which  he  always  answered,  diat  his  dnign  was  to  rescue  k 
tnm  tyranny.  At  last  Marius  and  Sulpicius  sent  orders  tohSn,  in  the  iwn»  of 
fhe  senate,  not  to  come  witlun  five  miles  of  Rome.    Appiao. 
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rivingp  oommaDded  his  men  to  set  fire  to  tlie  houses,   7«««f 
and  he  himself  gave  the  example.  Marios,  Sulpicius,     665. 
and  their  followers,  made  what  resistance  they  could ;  ^^*^' 
and  promised  freedom  to  all  slaves  that  would  arm  in  ^^fj^ 
their  cause.     Few  or  none  daring  to  join  them,  they  ^ 
fled  out  of  the  city.    Sylla  marched  on  to  the  Capitol, 
where  he  assembled  the  senate ;  and  proposed  to  ihem 
the  banishment  of  Solpicius,  Marius,  and  the  son  of 
Marius,  together  with  nine  more  of  their  principal  ad- 
herents.   Of  all  the  senators,  Q.  Mucins  Scasvola  was  y«LMaz. 
the  only  man  who  refused  to  concur  in  this  vote ;  and  g  5. 
when  Sylla  endeavoured  to  terrify  him  by  menaces,  he 
boldly  ^swered,  **  Although  you  should  threaten  me 
with  deaths  and  give  me  up  to  those  soldiers,  with  whom 
you  have  surrounded  the  senate-house,  you  shall  never 
persuade  me,  for  the  sake  of  a  life,  now  exhausted  to  the 
dregs,  to  pronounce  Marius  an  enemy,  who  has  saved 
Jtaly  and  Rome."     The  decree  passed;  and  it  would 
seem  that  Sylla,  by  edict,  set  a  price  upon  the  heads 
s^  the  exiles,  and  confiscated  their  estates. 

Sulpicius,  being  taken  through  the  treachery  of  his  l-  e.  e.  a. 
slfsve,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  head  fixed  upon  the  ^  ^\ 
rostra.  To  reward  the  slave,  Sylla  gave  him  his  free- 
dom; ttid,  to  punish  his  treachery,  caused  him  to  be  . 
thrown  headlong  fnmi  the  Tarpeian  rock.     The  two  Apjd.  de 
consuls,  aflker  their  victory,  took  great  care  that  the  city  l  1.  p:%. 
jabould  not  be  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.    The  next  day, 
having  conv^ied  the  general  assembly,  they  notified, 
that,  for  the  future,  the  people  should  not  be  asseinbled 
Jby  tribes,  but  by  centuries,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
brought  before  the  cmnitia,  till  it  had  been  first  ap- 
proved by  the  senate.  They  likewise  annulled  all  those 
•  acts  of  Sulpicius,  which  had  been  passed  since  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  holidays:  and,  to  have  a  senate  at     * 
their  devotion,  they  created  (if  we  may  believe  Ap- 
pian)  300  new  senators.  To  the  consul  Pompeius  was 
assigned  the  command  of  an  anny,  which  then  served 
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YflvdT   under  Ids  kinsman  Co.  Pompeius  Strabo,  who  had  re- 
^  M^  ^  duced  Ascoluoi. 

^^'^'       Affiurs  being  thus  regulated^  Sylla  sent  his  troops 
S64ch  ooB-  before  him  to  Capua^  intending  soon  to  set  out  for  Asia* 
^^^      The  Marian  faction,  in  the  meantime,  laid  a  snare  (as 
fiyu^        it  is  said)  for  his  life,  and  the  people  were  so  exasperated 
against  him,  that,  at  the  election  of  certain  magistrates, 
they  not  only  passed  by  his  nephew  and  his  friend,  but 
chose  two  of  the  candidates,  whom  they  thought  the 
most  disagreeable  to  him.  On  this  occasion  he  aflfected 
to  say,  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  the  people  make  use 
of  the  liberty  he  had  procured  them. 
vSE!^'^'      When  the  consul  Pompeius  came  to  take  the  com- 
L  2.  c  90.    mand  of  the  army  appointed  him,  Strabo  gave  it  up  to 
L^a  ^!^  him,  without  any  seeming  reluctance :  but  the  next 
S^  day,  the  soldiers,  suborned  by  their  old  general,  fell 

upon  the  consul^  while  he  was  sacrificing,  and  killed 
him.     Strabo  pretended  to  be  in  great  wrath  for  this 
murder,  yet  he  resumed  his  former  command. 
Y.  R.  ess.      At  Rome,  Sylla,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  peo^ 
'       pie,  suffered  them  to  give  the  consular  fasces  to  L.  Cor- 
^J^^^  nelius  Cinna,  a  patrician  of  their  own  party ;  but  had  the 
piat.>     precaution  to  make  him  solemnly  swear  he  would  sup- 
i^u.  Pat  port  his  interest.   The  other  consul  was  Cn.  Octatius, 
\^tS^   a  peaceable  man,  and  a  strict  observer  of  the  laws. 
sjILl  Cinna,  rash  in  counsel  (says  Paterculus)  but  a  man  in 

action,  dared  what  no  man  of  virtue  would  dare,  and  per- 
formed what  none  but  a  man  of  the  greatest  resolution 
could  have  performed.  No  sooner  did  he  enter  upon 
his  office,  than  he  began  to  entertain  projects  for  over- 
4;uming  all  that  Sylla  had  done ;  and  even  excited  Vir- 
ginius,  atribune  ofthe  people,  to  accuse  him  of  a  capital 
crime :  but  Sylla,  neglecting  the  accusation,  set  out  for 
App.  p.  his  province.  According  to  Appian,  the  friends  ofthe 
-exiles,  depending^ipon  Cinna,  began  to  revive  Marius's 
proposal  of  dispersing  the  new  citizens  among  all  the 
tribes;  and  Cinna  had  been  gained  to  favour  this  pro- 
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jteti  by  a  bribe  of  300  talents :  his  colleagoe  OctsTius  Vnr  or 
undertook  the  cause  of  the  old  citisens.  On  the  day  ^  ^. " 
when  the  emnitia  met  to  ^tennine  concerning  this  ^-^-^ 
affidr,  the  two  parties,  each  headed  by  a  consul,  came  sssth  am. 
toabattle  in  the  forum :  nctory declared  for  Octavius»  JJJJJ], 
and,  if  one  may  belicTC  Plutarch,  near  10,000  of  the  Arb. 
new  citiiens  were  slain.''  8^1" 

Cinna,  who  had  depended  upon  his  superiority  in 
nvmber,  seeii^  his  party,  contrary  to  his  eiq^ectation, 
defeated,  ran  up  and  down,  inviting  the  slaves,  by  a 
priHDise  of  lib^ty,  to  take  arms.  This  stratagem  not 
succeeding,  he  kft  Rome,  and  made  a  progress  through 
xreni  towns  of  the  allies,  soliciting  them  every  where 
to  r0vidt,andrai6i]^moneyfbrtheexpeiisesofthewiir. 
While  he  wa8thusemployed,C.MariusGTatidianus,  C. 
Mihmius,  and  Q.  Sertorius,  ^^  joined  hhn,  but  the  senate 
pasted  adecree  against  him  to  this  eflfeet:  **  Because  A|i|k  p. 
CHinaha8desertedtherepubIicinherdanger,and  called  ^'^ 
the  slaves  to  arms,  we  declare  him  fallen  from  his  right  of 
citixMship,  and  depose  him  from  the  office  of  consuL'' 
In  his  place  was  substituted  L.  Cornelius  Morula,  then 
flamen  dialis.  Hereupon  Cinna  hastened  to  Capua, 
where  wasquartered  a  Roman  army,  and  having  gained 
the  offioers  who  commanded  it,  and,  by  their  means,  got 
the  troops  convened,  he  entered  the  assembly  without 
the&sces,andinthehabitofaprivateman.  Then,  with 
tears,  addressing  himself  to  the  soldiers :  "  From  you^ 
eitixens,  I  leceived  the  honour  of  the  consulship:  what 

•Appian  relates  the  affair  thus.  Cinna  and  bis  party,  armed  with  dagsen  under 
Acir  gowna,  took  poflaesrion  of  the  forum.  Octavms,  attended  bj  the  honester  part 
of  the  people^  armed  lUuiwiw  with  daggva,  kepi  at  bcane,  tm  he  waa  ini^^ 
ibe  majority  of  the  tribunes,  having  forbid  prooeedinff  to  pass  the  law,  the  new 
dtnena  had  diHoi  them  from  the  natra ;  then  he,  and  his  ftUowers,  brake  Ilka  a 
torrent  into  the  forum,  pushed  through  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  having  frig|ited 
away  the  liiMen,  letiied  to  the  temde  of  Castor;  for  out  of  r^iard  to  his  colleague 
he  forbore  to  attack  hun.  NeverttwleiB,  the  followers  of  OctaTius  idl  upon  the 
new  dtizais,  killed  many  of  tfiem,  and  drove  the  rest  out  of  the  dty. 

f  Sestorioa,  aeeoidii«  to  Ffaitaid^  WM  prescpft  at  the  bte  c«nfliet  in  tlis  team, 
and  fled  from  thoice  together  with  Cinna.  He  had,  not  long  before,  stood  for  the 
ttftaacdilp)  but  thoa^  he  was  ao  great  a  fovooilte  of  die  people,  the*,  one  day 
iriien  he  entered  the  theatre,  they  broke  out  into  a  shout  of  applause^  yet  he  lost 
his  elsetiontfaimigh  die  inSneiioe  of  SyUa's  party.    Phit.  in  Sertor. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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Yctf  of  you  gwe  me  by  your  wffinges,  the  scsnate,  without  oon- 
*^^  sukingyou,  has  tdten  fiomnifi.  This  ii4ury  Idoiuit 
^^'^  lament  so  much  for  my  own  aaket  as  for  youn.    What 
365th  COB.  occasion  will  there  be  hereafber  to  court  the  fiivour  of 
'"^*'      the  tribes?  What  occaaiou for  assemblies  and  oomilia? 
And  wherein  can  youbeusefiil,  ifyousuflferyour  deter- 
minations to  be  so  easily  annulled?*'  A£bercomphuiiiiig 
mudb  of  his  own  misfortunes^  he  rent  hisgaroient,  and 
coming  down  from  the  place  where  he  had  harangued^ 
threw  himself  upon  the  ground  before  the  assembly. 
The  soldiers,  moved  with  compassion,  raised  him  up, 
gave  him  back  his  fiisces^nddeshredhimto  take  counge, 
andleadthem  wherever  hisaffiurs  should requioe.  That 
this  opportunity  might  not  be  lost,  both  offiowi  and 
soldiers  immediately  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Cibimu 
In  the  meantime,  Octayius  and  Merulamade  diligent 
pneparatioafbr  the  defence  of  Rome,  and  sent  to  make 
levies  of  soldiers,  not  only  among  the  allies^  but  among 
the  Gauls.    They  moreover  ordered  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo  to  come  instantly  with  hia  army  to  the  assistance 
of  the  republic.    He  had  continued  at  liie  head  of  this 
army  ever  since  the  murder  of  hi8.kinsmanj(iSiylla'& col- 
league in  the  consulship),  who  had  been  appointed  to 
OraB.  L  6.  command  it,  as  we  have  before  observed.  Some  say,  that 
Lw^Epit   Stsabofirstoffered  his  service  to  Cinna,  who  rejected  it : 
vJu!  pt  others,  that,  by  encouraging  both  parties,  he  fomented 
L  3.  c  21.  ^  ^ar  which  he  could  easily  have  suppressed  in  the  be- 
ginning. Be  that  as  it  will,  he  marched  to  Rome,  and 
joined  Octavius,  but  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  made 
it  visible  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  his  own  interest. 
Cinna,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  credit  to  his  party,, 
sent  to  recall  Marius  and  his  son  from  banishment. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  SyUa  drove  Marius  from 
Rome,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  In  the  evenin^^ 
of  that  day,  on  which  he  made  his  escape,  he  arrived  at 
a  villa  of  his  own,  called  Salonium,  and  from  thence 
sent  his  son  to  some  neighbouring  farms  belonging  to 
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hk  fttkei^m-kw  Mndus^  ti^re  to  pravkle  i 
ftrtlieir  voyage.    He  Umwlf  went,  in  the  meaotiiiie^ 
te^Oitia,  whete  his  friend  Numeriue  hiTii^  prepared . 
him  a  ship,  he,  without  staying  for  Ue  son,  but  taking  ^ 
wkfa  ImnGbviiivs,  his  wife's  son  by  a  fonner  husband 
weigiiecl'andlior.  Pteing  along  the  eoast  of  Italy  with 
a-finmnnfale  wind,  he  was  in  no  smaU  apprehension  of 
one  Gemioiiis,  a  nmn  of  great  interest  at  Tarracnna,  and 
tneenewy.  He  therefore  bade  the  sailors  keep  off  from 
that  place,  and  they  were  willing  to  obey,  but  the  wind 
eha^ng,  and  blowing  hard  from  the  sea,  and  their 
vossel  being  scarce  able  to  resist  die  waives,  MariuB,too^ 
being  indisposed,  and  sea^^ck,  it  was  with  gieat  daffi»- 
cnlty  they  could  get  so  fior  as  Circeii,  on  Una  side  of 
Tasraoikui. 

The  stonn  n(m  increasing,  and  their  provinons  fiil* 
ing,  they  went  on  diore,  and  wandered  up  and  down 
they  knew  not  whither ;  aviridkig,  as  it  usna^y  happens 
in  greatdangersythepresenteril^andrdying  <m  uneer^* 
tainbopesi  The  land  and  the  sea  wettebothperilmia: 
they  fet»ed'  to  meet  with  people,  and  yet,  wanting  food^ 
feared  more  tomeet  with  nobody.  Towards  night  they 
lit  upon  a<few  poor  herdanren,  who^  unhappily,  had  no- 
dung  to  givethem  :  but  knowing  Marius,  thejr  advised 
him  to  get  away,  as  soon  as  poaiible,  for  thej  had  seen 
a  party  of  horse  in  search  of  him;  Marius,  seeing  that 
his  attendnits,  spent  with  long  fasting,  were  unable  to 
go  farther,  turned  aside  out  of  the  road,  and  hid  him- 
self in  a  thick  wood,  rrkete  he  passed  the  night  ingreat 
distress.  The  next  day;  though  pinched  with  hunger, 
yet  willing  to  make  use  of  the  little  strength  he  had 
le^  he  travelled  by  the  sea-side,  encouraging  his  com- 
paniona  by  prophecies,  upon  which,  he  said,  he  de- 
pmded.  He  tidd  them  that,  when  he  was  a  child,  he 
brou^it  home  an  ea^e^s  nest,  in  which  were  sevon 
young  ones;  and  that  his  parents,  much  astonished  at 
the  accident  (for  it  is  said  that  an  eagle  never  hatches 
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YovoT   more  than  two),  hsLving  consulted  die  dnrihen,  these 
M8L     had  declared,  that  he  would  be  the  greatest  amongst 

^^'"'  men,  and  be  seven  times  possessed  of  the  highest  ma- 
gistracy in  his  country. 

When  he  and  his  company  were  now  about  two  mifcs 
and  a  half  from  Minturme,  they  espied  a  troop  of  horse 
making  towards  them  with  all  speed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  two  ships  pretty  near  the  shore.  Hereupon  they 
ran  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  sea,  and  plungii^  them- 
selves into  it,  swam  to  the  ships.  Granius,  and  those 
that  were  with  him,  got  into  one  of  them,  and  passed 
over  to  the  opposite  island,  called  .Snaria.  Marius, 
heavy  and  unwieldy,  was,  with  much  difficulty,  b<HTie 
alM^e  the  water  by  two  daves,  and  put  aboard  the  other 
ship.  In  this  instant,  the  soldiers  arrived  at  the  sea- 
«de,  and  from  thence  called  out  to  the  mariners,  to 
bring  their  vessel  to  shore,  or  else  to  throw  out  Marius. 
He,  on  thQ  other  hand,  besought  them  with  tears,  not 
to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies.  The  mariners,  after  a 
consultation,  wherein  they  inclined  sometimes  to  the 
one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other,  at  length  answered 
positively,  that  they  would  not  deliver  up  Marius.  But 
soon  after  the  soldiers  were  gone  away,  and  out  of  sight, 
the  sailors  brought  the  vessel  to  an  anchor,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Liris,  where  it  makes  a  great  marsh ;  and  then 
they  advised  Marius  to  go  on  shore  and  refresh  himsdf, 
till  the  wind  should  come  fair,  which,  they  said,  would 
soon  happen ;  for  that  when  the  sea-breeze  fell,  there 
generally  arose  a  fresh  gale  from  the  marsh.  Marius 
listened  to  their  advice,  and,  when  they  had  set  him  on 
shore,  he  laid  himself  down  in  a  place  not  far  from  the 
sea,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  what  was  to  heM  him : 
for  the  mariners,  presently  after,  weighed  anchor,  and 
sailed  away,  not  thinking  it  excusable  to  deliver  Marius 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  sought  to  destroy  him,  nor 
consistent  with  their  own  safety  to  protect  him.  De- 
serted thus  by  all,  he  lay  a  good  while  silent  on  the 
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ground ;  at  lengthcoUectingthe  remains  ofhis  strength, 
he  got  up,  and  travelled  along  most  disconsolately. 
After  wading  through  bogs,  and  ditches  full  of  water 
and  mud,  he  at  last  stumbled  upon  an  old  man's  cottage, 
who  worked  in  the  fens.  Falling  at  his  feet,  he  be- 
sought him  to  give  assistance  to  a  person,  who,  if  he 
escaped  the  present  danger,  would  make  him  returns 
beyond  his  expectation.  The  poor  man,  whether  he 
had  formerly  known  Marius,  or  was  then  moved,  says 
Plutarch,  with  the  majesty  ofhis  countenance,answered, 
'*  If  you  want  only  rest,  you  may  repose  yourself  con- 
veniently in  my  cottage ;  but  if  you  are  flying  from  an 
enemy,  I  will  hide  you  in  a  more  retired  and  secret 
j^ace.*'  Marius  having  desired  he  would  do  him  that 
good  office,  the  old  man  led  him  to  a  cave  by  the  river 
side,  and  there  covered  him  with  reeds,  and  other  light 
things,  which  wouldconceal,butnotburdenhim.  Scarce 
had  he  laid  himself  down,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  a 
great  noise  from  the  cottage.  His  enemy,  Geminius, 
had  sent  horsemen  from  Tarracina  in  pursuit  of  him, 
and  some  of  them  happening  to  come  that  way,  most 
severely  menaced  the  poor  old  man,  as  one  who  had  en- 
tertained and  concealed  an  enemy  of  Rome.  Marius, 
thinking  himself  in  imminent  danger,  stripped  off  his 
clothes,  and,  leaving  his  concealment,  plunged  himself 
into  a  great  pool  of  water.  From  thence  his  pursuera 
dragged  him  naked,  and  all  covered  with  mud,  and  in 
that  condition  carried  him  away  to  Mintumae,  where 
they  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates. 
There  had  been  published  throughout  all  the  towns  of 
Italy  a  decree  of  the  senate,importing  that  search  should 
be  made  for  him,  and  that  he  should  be  put  to  death, 
if  he  were  found.  The  magistrates,  therefore,  in  obe- 
dience to  this  decree,  cast  him  into  prison,  and  sent  a 
dave,  belonging  to  the  public,  a  Cimbrian  by  birth,  to 
cut  off  his  head:  for  none  of  their  own  citizens  would 
undertake  the  office. 
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^wof^  Several  authors  have  reported,  that  Marius,  seeing 
the  slave  enter  the  prison»  said  to  him,  with  a  strong 
voioe,  **  Hast  thou  the  audaciousness  to  kill  Marius?^ 

andthatatthese  words,  the  CimbrianinstanUynui  away 

UT^Efit  into  the  town,  and  throwing  down  his  sword  before  the 
vS'pat.   P^P^®>  cri^d  out, "  I  have  not  the  power  to  kill  Marius  :*• 
VaL  Max.  uoverthdess,  it  would  seem,  from  oertain  passages  in 
et^  ^  Cicero,  that  this  story  is  an  invention  of  some  of  the 
PbaTc.     htter  writers.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Mintumenses  fiir- 
i^pro      nished  Marius  with  a  ship  and  provisions ;  he  sailed  first 
Plat  in   '  ti^  ^naria,  where  having  found  Granius,  and  the  rest 
^*''        of  his  company  that  had  escaped  thither,  he,  together 
with  them,  steered  his  course  towards  Africa.  Want  of 
water  forced  him  to  put  in  near  Eryx,  in  Sicily.    A  Ro« 
man  quarator,  who  guarded  that  coast,  fell  upon  Marius 
at  his  landing,  slew  sixteen  of  his  men,  and  was  near 
taking  him  prisoner.  The  illustrious  fugitive,  however, 
at  length  arrived  in  Africa,  and  went  on  shore  near 
Carthage,  in  the  hope  that  Sextilius,  the  pra&tor  of  that 
province,  a  man  to  whom  he  had  done  neither  good 
nor  haxukf  would,  out  of  mere  compassion,  assist  him  in 
his  distress.   But  scarce  was  he  landed,  when  an  o£5cer 
from  Sextilius  forbade  him  to  set  foot  in^that  country, 
and  declared  to  him,  that  if  he  did  not  obey,  he  would 
be  treated,  conformably  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  as 
an  enemy  of  Rome.  Marius,  struck  with  astonishment 
at  this  message^  remained  a  considerable  time  without 
faking  a  word,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  messenger. 
The  man,  at  length,  asked  him,  what  answer  he  should 
carry  back  to  the  prastor :  *•  Go  tell  him  (said  Marius^ 
that  you  have  seen  Marius,  an  exile  from  his  country^ 
andsitting  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage  :*'  meaning  by 
this  (says  Plutarch)  to  propose  the  fortune  of  that  city, 
and  his  own  fortune,  as  instructive  lessons  to  the  prss^ 
tor.   He  went  again  on  board,  and  wandered  about  in 
those  seas»  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  His  son  Marina^ 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  Mandrestal  («r. 
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as  Hiitarch  calls  him,  HiempBal),  king  of  Numidia,  j^^y' 
came  from  thence,  and  joined  his  £sither.  esai 

We  left  the  younger  Marius  in  Italy,  at  some  ferms  ^'^'^ 
belonging  to  Mucins,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  get  gs^coo. 
necessaries  for  his  father's  voyage,  the  very  day  his  fa-  ^' 
ther  set  sail  from  that  country.  While  the  son  was  busy 
in  executing  his  commission,  he  had  like  to  hare  been 
surfHrised  by  some  troopers,  who  were  in  search  of  his 
fiither  i  but,  by  the  care  of  Muciiis's  steward,  who  had 
notice  of  their  approach,  he  was  put  into  a  cart  covered 
over  with  beans,  and  conveyed  to  his  wife  at  Rome. 
From  thence,  together  with  Cethegus,  and  some  others, 
he  made  his  escape  in  the  night,  went  on  board  a  ship, 
passed  into  Africa,  and  there  implored  the  protection 
of  the  king  of  Numidia.  Hiempsal  treated  him  and  his 
companions  with  great  civility ;  but  whenever  they  ex- 
pressed an  intention  to  depart,  found  some  pretext  or 
other  to  detain  them,  and  it  was  manifest  he  made  those 
delays  with  no  good  design.  An  accident  contributed 
greatly  to  their  preservation.  The  hard  fortune*of 
young  Marius,  who  was  very  handsome,  nearly  touched 
one  of  the  king's  concubines ;  and  this  her  pity  was  the 
beginning  of  her  love,  and  a  veil  to  cover  it.  At  first 
he  avoided  all  engagements  with  her ;  but,  fitlding  he 
had  no  other  probable  way  of  making  his  escape  from 
Numidia^  and  (hat  her  passion  was  no  less  generous  thad 
violent,  he  returned  it  with  kindness :  and  she,  in  re- 
quital, procured  him  and  his  friends  the  means  of 
escaping.  Having  joiiied  his  father,  they  left  Africd,  and 
sailed  fbrltaly,whither  Marius,as  was  bbfob  mentioned, 
had  been  invited  by  Cinna.  As  sood  as  they  landed, 
they  set  about  raising  soldiers.  MariUs  proclaimed  li- 
berty to  all  slaves  that  would  arm  in  his  quarrel,  and,  in 
a  short  time,  got  together  a  considerable  body  of  troops; 
which  was  soon  after  strengthened  by  five  hundred  of 
his  party  from  Rome.  He  then  setit  a  deputation  in 
form  to  Cinna,  oflfering  to  serve  under  him,  and  obey 
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voyr  of   his  otdexs  qs  coQfluL   All  Cinna's  officero,  exeept  Ser- 

666.     torius,  were  of  opinion,  that  Marias  sihould  be  receivecL 

^^•^  Sertorius,  a  great  warrior,  but  prudent  and  moderate, 

366th  con-  and  who  dreaded  the  revengeful  temper  of  Marina, 


Flat,  in 


Mar. 


remonstrated  to  Cinna,  that,  without  the  assistance  of 
sertoE.  Marius,  he  was  powerful  enough  to  triumph  over  his 
enemies:  that  Marius,  if  received,  would  rob  him  of 
the  glory  and  advantage  of  the  war,  and  prove  a 
troublesome  and  unfaithful  partner  in  the  government. 
Cinna  owned  all  this  to  be  very  just  and  solid;  but  he 
added,  **  With  what  face  can  I  reject  a  man,  whom  I 
myself  have  invited  to  join  with  me  in  the  war?'*  To 
which  Sertorius  replied,  **  I  thought  Marius  had  come 
into  Italy  of  his  own  accord,  and  therefore  I  only  con- 
sidered, what,  in  that  case,  was  expedient  to  be  done. 
But  since  he  is  here  by  your  invitation,  you  ought  not 
to  have  even  deliberated,  whether  you  are  to  receive 
and  employ  him.  Your  promise  given  precludes  all 
consultation  and  uncei1;ainty/' 
PiiiL  in  Cinna  hereupon  wrote  immediately  to  Marius,  gave 

him  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  sent  him  the  fasces,  and 
other  badges  of  that  dignity.  Marius  would  not  accept 
of  these  honours:  he  said,  they  did. not  suit  with  lus 
present  misfortunes.  From  the  day  that  he  fled  from 
Rome,  he  had  worn  an  old  robe,  and  neglected  his  hair 
and  beard ;  and  he  walked  slowly,  like  a  man  oppressed 
with  calamities :  but  through  the  disguise  of  that  doleful 
countenance,  something  was  discerned  so  fierce,  that  he 
Ami.  de     rather  created  terror  than  moved  compassion.    After 
?^j^^*   he  had  joined  Cinna,  they  marched  together,  and  en- 
ft^  in      camped  on  the  Tiber  j  Cinna  and  Carbo  over-against 
liY.Bpit.   Rome ;  Sertorius  above  it ;  and  Marius  lower  down 
4p^  loc.    towards  the  sea.    The  last  applied  himself  to  cut  off 
all  provisions  that  were  sent  up  the  river  to  supply 
the  city;  and  he  possessed  himself  of  several  maritime 
towns;  and,  among  the  rest,  of  Ostia,  which,  having 
reduced  it  by  force,  he  plundered,  and  massacred  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  inhabitaiits.  CioDaaentapartyof  YtnU 
solciiers  to  take  poMeasioii  of  Arimimiin,  that  no  assist-     e^  ^ 
ance  might  be  sent  to  Rome  from  Gaul.  Appius Clau^  B.C.8S. 
diuB,  to  whom  the  guard  of  Janiculum  had  been  en- ssstfa  oon- 
trusted,  received  Marius  and  Cinna  into  the  place; .""^^^ 
but  they  were  driven  out  again  by  Pompeius  Strabo, 
and  the  consul  Octavius.     Strabo  being  soon  after 
killed  by  a  flash  of  li^tPiing,"!  the  sole  command  of 
the  army  devolved  to  Octavius.    The  incapacity  (says  phit  in 
Plutarch)  of  this  consul  was  not  so  detrimental  to  the  ^^' 
public  affairs,  as  was  his  too  scrupulous  attachment  to 
the  laws:  for  when  they  advised  him  to  set  the  slaves 
at  liberty  []in  order  to  make  soldiers  of  them,  and 
prevent  their  going  orer  to  the  enemyj,  he  answered, 
that  he  c<Mild  never  give  to  slaves  the  privileges  of  that 
city,  the  gates  of  which  he  had,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws,  shut  against  Caius  Marius* 

About  this  time  M etellus  Pius,  the  son  of  Numidi-  App.  loc. 
cus^  arrived  at  Rome.  He  bad  lately  commanded  an  ^^ 
army  in  Samnium,  where  the  Social  War  was  not  totally 
extinguished ;  and  the  senate  had  desired  him  to  make 
peace  with  the  Samnites  upon  any  honourable  terms, 
and  lead  his  forces  to  the  defence  of  his  country;  but 
while  he  hesitated  about  granting  the  conditions  in* 
sisted  upon  by  the  enemy,  Marius  yielded  to  all  their 
demands,  and  they  joined  themselves  to  his  party. 

At  Rome,  the  soldiers  of  Octavius  deserted  him.  Pint  in 
and  offered  their  service  to  Metellus,  who  was  much    ''' 
the  better  general;   but,  upon  his  reproving  them 
roughly,  and  ordering  them  back  to  the  consul,  they 
went  over  to  Ciima. 

Marius,  in  the  meantime,  reduced  Antium,  Aricia,  Appbn, 
Lanuvium,  and  several  other  towns,  where  the  Ro-^*^ 
mans  had  magazines  of  provisions.     After  this,  the 
confederate  generals  drawing  nearer  toRome,Octavius, 

4  VeiL  PaL  leportti,  that  the  phgne  nged  in  both  anniea.  He  addi,  that  the 
joy  finr  the  death  of  PompeiuB  was  afanoBt  balanced  by  the  grief  for  the  low  of  lo 
maay.  cituois  m  died  by  the  swoid^  or  the  peitiknoe. 
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Yetr  or  CrasBtta,  and  Metellus,  manned  out  to  oppose  tliem, 
^  996.     but  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  trust  the  safety  of  their 
^^'^  country  to  the  hazard  of  a  batde.    Cinna having  pro- 
3(8&^  0Qo«  churned  liberty  to  all  the  slaves  in  the  city,  who  should 
^     join  him,  they  flocked  to  him  from  thence  in  crowds. 
The  senate  terrified  hereby,  and  fearing  the  diteoutent 
of  the  people,  who  suffered  greatly  through  want  6f  pro* 
visions,  sent  deputies  to  Cinna,  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
His  first  question  to  them  was,  whether  they  had  a  com- 
mission to  treat  with  him  as  consul,  or  as  a  private  pw- 
son :  and  they  not  giving  him  a  satisfiictory  answer, 
could  effect  nothing*    After  their  return  to  the  city, 
Cinna  advanced  and  encamped  under  the  walls.   Mul- 
titudes went  over  to  him,  some  through  fear  of  fmmine^ 
others  because  they  favoured  his  cause,  and  his  nearness 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  escape.    The  senate,  un- 
willing to  depose  Merula,  who  had  been  appointed  con- 
^**vii^  sul  in  the  room  of  Cinna,  were  in  great  perplexity.  But 
TtSL  Pat   Merula,  that  he  might  be  no  hindrance  to  the  public 
An»-V^  tranquillity^  voluntarily  laid  down  his  office:  and  the 
3^         senate  immediately  despatehed  new  deputies  to  Cinna, 
with  orders  to  acknowledge  him  as  consul.'    They  re- 
quired no  other  condition  of  peace,  but  his  taking  an 
oath^  not  to  put  to  death  any  of  the  citizens.    He  re- 
fused to  swear,*  but  gave  them  his  promise,  that  none 
should  be  slain  with  his  knowledge,  or  consent;  and 
even  desired  that  the  (consul  Octavius  might  leave 
^  ^      Rome,  lest  some  misfortune  should  befitl  him.  Maiius 
wasstandingnexttoCinna's tribunal.  Hedid notspeak 
a  word,  but  the  gloominess  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
malice  that  appeared  in  his  eyes,  sufficiently  prognosti- 
cated, that  he  would  soon  fill  the  city  with  daughter. 
Shortly  after  this  conference,  Cinna  entered  Rome^ 
surrounded  with  soldiers,  but  Marius  stopped  at  tlm 

'  Accordiiig  to  theEpitame  of  livy,  (L  80.)  the  nobles,  foiced  by  the  incapacity 
«id  tnadieiy  of  the  geacEab  and  toUkn,  wh|^  comiptad  by  inoM 
not  figh^  «  went  OTcr  to  the  enemy,  feoeiTed  Cnma  and  Marina  faito  the  dty. 

•  Appian  saya,  that  both  Cinni  nd  Matins  taok  an  oAfa  nal  to  loHOclaTiw.. 
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gate»  nyiog  angiily, «'  that  lie  ma  an  eidle^  ttd  for-   ¥««  dr 
bMkleiiliythelawstoMterthecitjr:  if, tfaerefeve,  they     mt 
wanted hiayreseaceytibejiiiiistre^ersethedecveeof his  ^^^ 
banifthaielit/'  HiepeopbaccardinglytfereasiMiUed}' 
but  scarce  had  three  or  four  of  the  tribes  giyeA  their  ^ 
iFotes^  when  he»  throwing  off  the  maris:,  ciitenMl  the  city 
with  liis  guards:  a  band  of  abont  4000  of  thevtoatest 
slavea»  whom  hehadchosen  tobe  midistersof hiseruelty.  i>io  cm. 
Instantly  the  gates  were  shut,  that  none  might  escape^  ^642. 
and  a  slaughter  easued,  as  in  a  town  taken  by  assault,  i^^^^ 
C.  andK  Julius^  with  many  other  considerable  senators,  4pp*  ^« 
were  murdered;  and,  among  the  rest,  Antonius,  the piulIq 
orator,  whose  headMarius  Caused  to  be  fited  upon  the  y^'  p^ 
rostra.    The  consul  Octavius  was  slain  on  his  tribunal,  ^  ^^ 
Ancfaarius,  a  man  of  prtttorian  rank,  coming  to  pay  his  Qusst.  i.  & 
compliments  to  Marias,  was  murdered  by  the  guards,  ontlLsf' 
because  their  general  took  no  notice  of  him ;  and  from  q^^^ 
that  time  those  slares  made  it  their  nractace  to  murder  n^  ad 
every  man  whose  salutation  Marius  did  not  return :  so 
that  even  his  friends  nerer  approached  him  but  with 
terror. 

In  the  midst  of  these  murders»  Marius  assembled  the 
people,  and  made  a  speech  to  them  (Cicero  tells  us»  he 
was  himself  present,  and  obserred,  that  the  old  soldier^ 
far  from  being  dispirited  by  his  adversities,  seemed  t6 
have  the  strength  of  his  mmd  renewed)*  When  he 
had  recounted  the  series  of  bis  late  suffinrings^  he  toU 
the  people^  that^  being  now  restored  to  his  dignity,  atid 
having  recovered  all  that  he  had  lost^  it  should  still  be 
his  principal  care  to  preserve  that  eelilage  and  virluei 
which  he  had  never  lost. 

After  the  first  fnry  of  slatt^iteri  the  tyrants  resolved 
to  pi^oceed  i^inst  some  of  their  taemies^  by  way  of 
trid.  Merula,  to  avoid  an  unjust  sentence^  caused  hie 
veins  to  be  opened.  As  he  was  priest  of  Jupiter,  it  was 
not  lawful  for  him  to  die  with  the  mitre  on  his  head : 
he  therefore  left  a  writing  behind  him,  signifying  that, 
before  his  death,  he  had  put  off  that  sacred  ornament. 
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YcvoT    .   Catulus.  the  coUeainie  of  Marias  in  theCimbrian 

ROME 

608.     war,  smothered  himself  widi  the  vapour  of  diarcoal. 

^^^  It  is  reported,  that  Marius,  when  the  friends  of  Ca- 

3^o»-  tulus  interceded  for  him,  made  no  answer  but  **  He 

must  die,  he  must  die/* 
pinL  in         Some  authors  say,  that  Cinna  besan  to  cease  his 


cruelties ;  but  that  Marius  growing  daily  more  thirsty 
of  blood,  proceeded  to  destroy  every  man  of  whom  he 
had  the  least  suspicion ;  till  at  length  Cinna  and  Serto- 
rius,  having  surprised,  and  surrounded  with  soldiers, 
the  murderous  guards  of  Marius,  put  every  man  of 
them  to  death. 

Many  of  the  nobles  fled  to  Sylla,  then  in  Greece : 
his  wife  and  children  likewise,  with  some  difficulty, 
escaped  to  him,  and  he  learnt  from  them,  thi^  his 
enemies  had  burnt  his  house,  and  ravaged  his  lands. 
V.  i^  W.  When  the  time  came  for  choosing  supreme  magi- 
strates, Marius  and  Cinna  declared  themselves  consuls, 
without  so  much  as  the  form  of  assembling  the  comitia. 


liiv.  Epiu  On  the  day  of  their  inauguration,  Marius  caused  a 

vd.  Pat    senator,  named  Sex.  Licinius,  to  be  thrown  from  the 

L  2.  c  23.  Xarpeian  rock.    His  own  death  soon  afler  put  a  stop 

to  his  cruelties.    He  died,  according  to  the  most  ^- 

bable  account,  of  a  pleuritic  fever,  on  the  ISth  of 

January,  about  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

o^pio&       Tograce  his  funeral,  C.  Fimbria  (at  this  time  quaestor 

VaL  Max.  urbauus)  ordered  Q.  Scsevola  (the  pontifex  maximus) 

1 1'  ^  ^^'   to  be  put  to  death ;  and  hearing  afterward  that  he  might 

•iAnn?''*  '^cc^ver  of  the  wound  he  had  received,  summoned  him 

687.         to  take  his  trial  before  the  people.    When  somebody 

asked  Fimbria,  <^  Of  what  crime  he  could  accuse  so 

good  a  man  ?*'  he  answered,  "  Of  not  having  received 

in  his  body  the  whole  of  the  weapon  with. which  he 

was  stabbed." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FaierkuPheau,  oMtoeiaied  hy  Chma  in  theeommi^Jbr  the  remainder  of  She 
femrWI^UWuwiteofpolmisdlyhimiotMeeeedtoSyUaUcommMiimAHa. 

An  aeeomwt  tifthefr^reu  iffMUhridatety  afier  hU  i^bMi^  the  three  Rotmm 
getteralMime96.  7^  orHvaiiifS^aaimGreeceimeiO^  He  there  vatmdAee 
t^arw^^jmArkUUee. 

SjfOm  pome  imtoAeia^  amd  condudee  a  peace  triiOi  ihe  hing  tfPantuty  in  068; 
reimrm  imia  Greece  imW^CMaf^^fimrtheomeubhip  if  (Smia,  and  the  Mrd 
j/earifUM  holding  that  m^ieiraey  hymenrpaOom).  From  Athene,  Sytla  writee 
a  menacing  letter  to  the  aenaU^  mho  had  niitred  Mm  to  he  declared  an  exik^ 
andjohebudedwi^otherk^nrietondindlgnitiee,  InVIO^helandsinltal^ 
totaUif  tnldnes  the  Marian  Jhctiony  and  proaeribes  thoteofhisenemieewhohad 
eeeaped  hie  ewordf  amdy  im  671,  he  ie  conetUnted  perpetnal  dUmor, 

On  the  death  of  Marius,  Cinna  chose  L.  Valerius    Vor  or 
Flaccus  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  appointing     667.  ^ 
him  to  succeed  Sylla  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Mithridates/and  giving  him  Fimbria  for  his  lieutenant. '  ^^^ 


B.C.IKB. 


We  left  Mithridates,  in  665,  victorious  over  the  Ro-  App. 
man  armies  in  Asia  IVopria,  and  master  of  all  that  ^'^'  - 
country,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  except  Rhodes.  This  n.  l  9. 
prince,  a  second  Hannibal  in  his  hatred  to  the  Romans,  ci&pro  l. 
despatched  circular  letters  throughout  Asia,  directing,  Jf"*^*'  * 
that  the  people,  on  a  certain  day,  should  massacre  all  MiSirid. 
the  Italians  that  were  in  that  country;  men,  women,  ^ 
and  children,  freemen,  and  slaves :  and  that  the  effects 
of  the  slain  should  be  disposed  of,  part  to  his  own 
treasury,  and  part  to  the  assassins ;  and  he  forbade  the 
people,  under  pain  of  death,  to  spare  the  life  of  any 
Italian,  or  to  bury  him,  when  dead.    Fourscore  thou-  VaL  Mtz. 
sand"  of  that  nation  perished  in  this  massacre;  ai^<1  ato.^^ 
the  cruelty,  with  which  the  Asiatics  executed  the    j'JJ*" 
vengeance  of  Mithridates,  showed  plainly  (says  Ap- 
pian)  that  they  were  actuated  more  by  hatred  to  the 
Romans  than  fear  of  the  king. 

After  this  he  attacked  Rhodes,  by  sea  and  land,  with  oc.  s.  in 
all  his  forces;  but  miscarried  in  the  enterprise.""    To ^•"•*-**^- 

^  The  king  of  Pantut,  by  gddag  ^  cflbcts  of  ^  paUicm,  and  of  all  other 
Italians  hi  Alia,  had  oceaaknedan  almoat  univaaal  bankraptcj  in  Rome.  Valeriua, 
bclbie  he  let  oat  open  hii  expedition,  imblidied  alaw,  fanpoiting^  that  the  debtor* 
•honld  not  he  obliged  to  pay  to  their  cicditon  moie  than  one  quarter  of  the  prin- 
apidiams  they  owed.    CicproKManiLc.?*    VelLPat  L  9.  C.S3. 

•  Phit.  On  ^11»)  nudtti  the  nnmbflr  amoont  to  1M,000. 

"  Ck.  (loc.  dt.)  tdU  na,  that  notwithatandfaig  the  Rhodiana  lein  bcai^  by 
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Yetf  of   hinder  the  Romans  from  entering  Asia,  he  resolved 
^S^^  to  transport  the  war  into  Europe.    With  this  view  he 
^^'^'  sent  his  youngest  son  (called  by  some  Areathius^  by 
22* «»-  others,  Ariarathes)  with  a  powerful  army,  through 
App.  te     Thrace  into  Macedon.     Archelautr  the  aUest  of  his 
^et   g^^^'^^^  ^®  commissioned  tago  with  a  fleet  to  Greece, 
■e^   '      in  order  to  bring  over  to  his  party  the  people  of  that 
8f^^     country,  either  by  persuasion  or  force ;  and  despatched 
Metrophaoes,  another  of  his  generals,  into  Eubcea^  and 
to  the  sea-coast  of  Thessaly. 
Pondoiw         The  Athenians  (we  are  not  told  for  what  cause)  had 
5^13.     '  been  condemned  to  a  fine  by  the  Romans,  and  their 
magistrates  forbidden  to  exercise  their  functions:  and 
Aristion,  an  epicurean  philosopher,  whom  they  had  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Mithridates,  being  gained  by  that 
monarch,  had  exhorted  them  to  side  with  the  king ; 
assuring  them,  that  the  popular  government  should  be 
restored,  and  that  not  only  the  public  would  be  bene- 
fited, but  private  persons  would  reap  great  advantages 
from  the  alliance  of  so  powerful  and  sogenerousaprince. 
cic  in       The  people,  dazzled  with  these  prospects,  gave  a  favour- 
"  **    '  able  answer,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  restrain  the  madness  of  the  multitude, 
passed  into  Italy,  and  took  refuge  in  Rome. 
App.  Mi.        Archelaus  subdued  the  island  Delos,  which  had  re- 
p.  188.       volted  from  the  Athenians,  slew  there  20,000  men,  most 
**•  **>•      of  them  Italians,  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Apollo/ 
The  island  he  restored  to  the  Athenians,  and  deposited 
in  their  city  the  booty  he  had  taken.    But,  under  pre- 
tence of  guarding  it,  he  sent  along  with  it  2000  sol- 
diers, by  whose  assistance  Aristion  assumed  to  himself 
the  chief  power  in  Athens,  and  put  to  death,  or  del  ivered 
up  to  Mithridates,  all  the  citizens  that  adhered  to  the 
Romans.  Archelaus  likewise  brought  over  to  his  mas- 

Mithndalet»Midtfaattbi7pMrtM»a«ivhatedhun;  7^ 

which  thejhid  formerlj  ettdtd  to  him  in  the  moit  conspicuooa  part  oftbdr  town. 
y  Paunnias  Cm  Laoon.  c.  23.)  aacribci  thew  actioos  toaaother of  Mitliridain*t 
gnonila,  named  McnotfaMca. 
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Boeotiaasy  and  reduced  the  Cyclades,  and  aU  t^  other  ^  9^  ^ 
islands,  aa  far  aa  the  promontory  of  Malaga.     At  the  ^^^ 
sazoe  time  Metrophanea  landed  in  Eubcea,  and,  soon  aaothoon. 
afier»  pillaged  the  tercitcHries  of  Demetrius  and  Ma^  Ftutjb 
nesia.   Someisay,  that  Bvuttius  Sura,  the  lieutenant  of  Sjiia. 
Sentius,  pnotor  of  Macedon,  not  only  attacked  MetisoN 
phaji«s,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  but  gained 
three  yictories  over  Archelaus  (or,  according  to  some^ 
fought  with  him  three  days  successively  with  equal  ad^ 
vantage),  and  forced  him  to  confine  himself  to  his  fleet. 

Sylla  (in  the  year  of  Rome  666)  arrived  in  Greece  App-p-isa 
with  five  l^ons  and  some  Italian  cohorts.     Having 
received  supplies  of  men  and  money  from  JEtolia  and 
Xhessaly,  he  marched  into  Attica  against  Archelaus* 
In  his  way,  almost  all  the  Boeotians  submitted  to  him^ 
with  the  same  readiness  they  had  declared  for  Mithri*- 
dates.    Soon  afker,  the  other  towns  of  Greece,  except  Piut.  in 
Athens,  deqMitched  deputies  to  him,  offering  to  put  ^^^ 
themselves  under  Ins  protection*    Lucullus,  whom*  he 
had  sent  before  him,  oUiged  Sentius  to  retire  into 
Macedon ;  and  the  general,  on  his  arrival,  lefi;  part 
of  his  forces  to  besiege  Athens ;  while  he  himself  went 
to  attack  the  Pirseeus  (the  port  of  that  city),  where 
Archelaus  had  shut  himself  up. 

Athens  was  divided  into  two  parts :  the  one  called  vim.  1 7. 
Cecropia,  from  its  founder  Cecrops ;  the  other  Athens, 
from  the  Greek  ^  name  of  Minerva,  its  protectress, '^Arfn. 
They  were  separated  only  by  a  wall,  and  one  common 
rampart  enclosed  them.    On  the  west  side  of  the  city 
ran  the  Cephisus }  on  the  east  the  Ilissus.    Phalerum  Cor.  Nep. 
had  been  anciently  the  port  of  Athens,  till  the  time  of  a^^mu 
Themistocles,  who,  finding  a  bay  near  the  Cephisus,  ?^, 
morelargeandcommodious^builttheretheportPiradeus. 
Pericles  raised  walls  about  it  forty  cubits  high,  and  of  a 
very  extraordinary  thickness;  and  on  each  side  the  road, 
five  miles  in  length,  between  it  and  the  city,  he  built  a 
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Y«r<r  Strong  wall.     Athens  had  also  another  port»  caUled 
^^^  Munychia,  less  than  the  Piraeeus:  it  was  nearo-  the 
^^•^  town,  encompassed  with  the  sea,  and  wdl  fortified. 
Sylk,  at  first,  thought  to  carrythe  Piraeeus  by  n^saolt : 
but  being  repulsed  by  Archelaus,  he  retired  to  Elensti 
and  M^ara,  between  Athens  and  Corinth,  in  order  to 
build  towers  and  engines  for  carrying  on  the  siege  io 
form.    For  this  work,  he  cut  down  the  sacred  woods 
about  Athens,  and  the  trees  of  the  fine  walks  belonging 
to  the  academy,'  and  the  Lyceum.    He  demolished  the 
long  walls  that  joined  thePirseus  to  the  city,  and  turned 
them  into  ramparts,  upon  which  he  er^ted  his  engines. 
rSb."'          ^  great  were  his  preparations,  that,  for  the  service 
^  of  the  engines  alone,  he  kept  20,000  mules  constantly 

employed.  And,  as  he  wanted  large  sums  of  money 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  he  sent  to  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  or  deputies,  from  the  states  of  Greece, 
then  assembled  at  Delphi,  and  desired  they  would  send 
him  the  riches  of  Apollo's  temple  in  that  place ;  adding 
that  the  treasure  would  be  safer  with  him,  or,  if  he 
should  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  it,  he  would  take  care 
to  return  the  value.  To  receive  this  treasure  by  weight, 
he  sent  one  of  his  friends,  named  Caphis,  who,  being 
unwilling  to  violate  the  holy  place,  wrote  to  Sylla,.that 
on  his  arrival  at  Delphi,  the  sound  of  Apollo's  1]^  had 
been  heard  from  the  sanctuary :  thinking  to  terrify  the 
general  with  an  apprehension  of  the  anger  of  the  god. 
The  proconsul  returned  answer,  that  he  much  wondered 
Caphis  had  not  made  the  just  reflection  on  what  had 
happened:  that  music  was  a  sign  of  joy,  and  not  of 
anger:  that  therefore  he  might  boldly  take  away  the 
treasure,  and  be  well  assured  that  the  god  was  kind,  and 
offered  it.  It  was  accordingly  delivered  up  to  Caphis, 
nor  did  the  inhabitants  of  Olympia  and  Epidaurus  dare 

>  The  acidemy  was  a  part  of  the  Cemnicas  without  the  dty^  from  which  H 
was  distant  about  six  fuiJonas.  It  was  the  pUu»  where  Plato  and  lua  iUIowat 
held  thdr  lectures.  Hippardiua,  the  son  of  Pisstratus,  suzrounded  it  with  a  walL 
The  Lyceum  was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Uiasus,  and  sacred  to  Apollo  AnH;*^, 
from  whence  it  had  its  name.    There  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  Uu^t 
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to  refuse  hinj  the  consecrated  treasures  in  the  temples   ^^«vof 
of  Jupiter  and  .£sculapius.  2^. 

SjUa,  having  finished  his  works,  renewed  the  siege  of  ^^'^. 
the  Piraeens.    Archelaus  neglected  nothing  that  could  3Sftfa  coo- 
conduce  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  or  to  the  annoy- ^^^191^ 
ance  of  the  besiegers.  Upon  the  walls  he  erected  move- 
able towers,  equal  in  height  to  those  used  by  Sylla; 
sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from  Chalcis,  and  the 
Oreek  islands;  armed  the  mariners  of  his  fleet;  and, 
in  a  general  sally  by  night,  repulsed  the  Romans,  and 
burnt  one  of  their  galleries  (they  had  but  two),  with 
all  its  appurtenances.     Sylla  punished  some  of  the  Ffootin. 
cohorts,  which  had  given  ground,  by  obliging  them  in  cT§27. 
the  next  engagement  to  fight  in  the  van,  without  shoes, 
and  with  their  clothes  ungirt ;  and  as  for  the  damage 
done  to  the  engines,  it  was  repaired  in  ten  days*  time. 
Archelaus  therefore  made  a  second  eruption  upon  the 
works.     The  attack  was  brisk,  but  by  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  those  cohorts,  which  had  recoiled  in  the 
last  action,  and  by  the  singular  bravery  of  Mursena,  a 
legionary  tribune,  the  Asiatics  were  at  length  forced  to 
retire,  after  a  loss  of  near  2000  men.    Their  general  App.p.192. 
stayed  so  long  without  the  gates,  endeavouring  to 
stop  the  runaways,  that  he  was  shut  out,  and  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  if  the  besieged  had  not  expeditiously 
drawn  him  up  by  a  cord  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Winter  now  came  on,  which  obliged  Sylla  to  abate 
somewhat  of  his  ardour,  and  retire  to  Eleusis*  The' 
siege,  however,  was  continued,  and  frequent  skirmishes 
happened  between  the  Romans  and  the  Asiatics. 

Ail  this  while  Athens  was  so  closely  shut  up,  that  it  ^^^'^ 
could  receive  no  supplies  of  provisions,  and  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  in  the  town.  Aristion,  nevertheless,  ^nt  ^ 
his  time  in  debauchery  and  feaating  with  his  com-- 
paaions,  and  is  said  to  have  railed  from  the  walls  at 
the  proconsul  and  his  beloved  wife  Metella.  Arc^elaUft 
had  plenty  of  every  thing  in  the  Piraeeus,  because  he 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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ymc  of   commanded  theharboixr ;  and Mitkridates^s  fleet  com- 

(Mr7.     manding  the  seas  frequently  cut  otf  Sylla's  provisions 

^•^'^'  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Rcunan  sent  his  qucestor 

J2^«»^  Lucullus  with  five  ships,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to 

2i^  in      Rhodes,  and  the  east,  to  get  together  a  fleet.     The 

]^°<^^    Rhodiaus  durst  not  put  to  sea  for  fear  of  meeting  with 

dt.  '        t^e  ships  of  Mithridates;  the  quaestor  therefore  sailed 

to  Egypt,  to  ask  assistance  of  Ptolemy;  but  the  king^ 

would  enter  into  no  alliance  with  Sylla,  lest  he  should 

thereby  draw  the  war  into  his  own  country.  Lucullus, 

however,  was  furnished  with  a  considerable  number 

of  ships  from  the  maritime  towns  of  Syria. 

Aro.  Hu       It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Mithridatesaent 

liiT.^it    his  youngest  son  with  an  army  through  Thrace  iiita 

A^'  loe.    ^^^oiu  The  young  prince^  joined  by  a  multitude:  o£ 

^t-  Thracians,  drove  out  of  the  last-mentioned  country  the 

few  Romans  he  found  there,  subdued  it  totally,  and  then 

marched  to  oppose  Sylla;  but  died,  on  the  way,  at  Ti* 

dffum.  The  approach  of  this  army  made  the  {M-oconaulr 

isedottble  his  eflforts  to  reduce  Athens  and  the  Furaeeua^ 

Arehelaus  made  repeated  attempts  to  supply  the  city 

with  provisions ;  but  the  Romans  never  failed  to  disap^ 

point  him :  for  they  had  always  timely  notice  of  lus^ 

designs.    Two  slaves  in  the  Pirseeus,  either  out  of  io-. 

olination  for  the  Romans,  or  from  a  view  to  their  own^ 

safety,,  wrote  the  resolutions  of  the  besieged  on  balls  o£ 

lead,  which  they  threw  by  slings  into  the  enemies'  camp. 

The' Asiatic  general,  finding  the  Romans  always  ready, 

'  Qoncluded  he  was  betrayed.    To  draw  the  best  advaur 

tage,  therefore,  from  the  treachery,  he  caused  a  sally  to. 

\m  made  upon  the  besiegers^  at  the  same  time  that  he 

s^nt  out  a  convoy  of  provisions  for  Athens*.   The  auc-. 

cess  answered  his  expectation :  Sylla  became  master  of 

the  convoy;  but  the  garrison  burnt  several  of  the  Ro** 

App.p.  iM.  moB  engines.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  worka  Arehelaus. 

dudeavoured  to  destroy  by  sap,  but  his  purpose  being. 

ctiscovered  by  the  tottering  of  one  of  the  engines^,  thei 
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Roman  iMttiediately  withdrew  kf  and  filled  tip  tlie  J^**^*' 
hollow.  After  this  example^  tbey  fell  to  sapping  in  e^f. 
thek  tarii)  and  the  pioneers  of  the  two  parties  fre-  ^^^- 
qnently  ttiet,  and  fenght  under  glround.  At  length  • 
the  besiegers  found  means  to  nndermine  the  wall  in 
aeveml  peaces ;  but  supported  it  with  timbers,  from> 
which  timbers,  to  the  entranee  of  the  mine,  they  laid 
a  train  of  sulphur,  pitch,  and  other  con^^usCible  matter. 
After  this,  when  they  had  made  a  breach  above  with 
their  batterii^  rams,  Sylk  led  his  men  to  the  assault, 
ordering  fire  to  be  put  to  the  combustible  matter  in* 
the  mme.  Very  soon  the  wall  came  tumMing  dow» 
is  Kwni  places;  and,  during  Xhe  consternation  of 
the  besieged)  the  Romans  lodged  themseWes  in  tlv» 
breaches,  and  burnt  one  of  Archelaus's  towers.  But 
ke,  encooniging  his  soldiers,  and  bringing  fresh  men 
to  succeed  those  who  had  given  way,  made  so  ebsti^ 
nate  a  defence,  that  all  the  bravery  and  skill  of  SyllHf 
proved  inefiectual  to  get  possession  of  the  place.  The 
Roman,  stter  a  long  attack,  sounded  a  retreat,  in  order  App.^l98. 
to  give  his  weary  troops  some  repose.  The  garrison, 
in  the  night,  built  up  another  wall,  not  exactly  on  the 
foundations  of  the  old  one,  but  in  the  form  of  several' 
crescents;  the  horns  projecting  towards  the  enemy^- 
Next  day  Sylla  attempted,  with  all  his  forces,  to  destroy 
this  work ;  imagining  it  might  easily  be  done,  while  new 
and  unsetded.  However,  he  met  with  so  warm  a  re- 
ception from  the  garrison,  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  defended  the  horns  of  the  crescents,  and  galled 
his  flank,  that  he  was  forced  to  give  over  his  enterprise^ 
And  being,  doubtless,  convinced,  that  it  was  impracti-^ 
caUe  to  take  the  Pirseus  with  die  troops  he  then  had 
before  it,  he  contented  himself  with  keeping  it  blocked 
up  OB  the  land  side,  and  turned  hischief  efibrts  against 
Aliens;  purposing,  when  he  should  be  master  of  the 
city,  to  bring  more  forces  to  the  attack  of  the  porL- 

The  city  was  already  in  the  utmost  distress  for  want  Wot^h 
of  provisioBs.    Arisdon  alone,  and  the  companions  of  ^ 

o2 
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Yen  Hi  hid  tyranny,  enjoyed  plenty,  while  the  citizens  were 
667,     reduced  to  feed  upon  horses,  dogs,  boiled  leather,  and 
^^•^  the  herbs  that  grew  on  old  walls.     The  tyrant  had 
saett/con-  even  the  inhumanity  to  insult  the  people  in  this  ejc^ 
DioCan.    tremity,  to  which  he  himself  had  brought  them.    He^ 
ap.  Vale*,   pefuscd  to  givc  a  little  oil,  to  supply  the  sacred  lamp 
Pint  in     which  fed  the  perpetual  fire  in  Minerva^s  temple  ; 
^  and  when  the  high  priestess  desired  of  him,  in  her 

great  indigence,  half  a  bushel  of  barley,  he  sent  her, 
in  derision,  that  quantity  of  pepper.  The  excessive 
misery  of  the  Athenians  constrained  them  to  petition 
their  tyrant,  that  he  would  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  Romans,  fheir  priests  and  senators,  in  a 
body,  went  to  him  with  this  request ;  but  he  insolently^ 
caused  them  to  be  driven  from  his  presence  with  blows. . 
However,  when  at  length  Sylla  appeared  before  the 
town,  Aristion,  seeing  no  way  to  escape,  was  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  send  a  deputation  to  him.  The  men 
he  chose  for  that  commission  were  two  or  three  of 
the  companions  of  his  debauchery.  These,  when  ad- 
mitted by  the  proconsul  to  an  audience,  instead  of 
making  any  proposal  tending  to  the  preservation  of 
the  city,  began  a  pompous  harangue  in  praise  of  The- 
9^s  and  Eumolpus,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  Persians.  Sylla,  tired  with  their  imperti- 
nence, bade  them  be  gone  with  their  rhetoric ;  adding, 
**  the  Roman  people  have  not  sent  me  hitherto  school, 
but  to  punish  rebels.'' 

During  this  conference,  some  old  men  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  overheard,  in  the  Ceramicus,  without  the 
city,  blaming  the  tyrant  for  neglecting  to  guard  a  weak 
part  of  ;the  wall,  opposite  to  a  place  called  the  Hepta- 
chalchos.  The  Roman  general  being  informed  of  this, 
went  to  view  the  wall ;  and,  finding  the  place  acces- 
sible in  that  part,  made  an  assault  itf^the  night  of  the 
1st  of  March,  and  succeeded.  » 

No  sooner  was  he  master  of  the  town,  than,  by  his 
order,  the  soldiers  put  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabitaQtsr 
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i^hat  fell  in  their  way,  without  distinction  of  sex  or    Vewdf 
-age.    Such  a  quantity  of  blood  was  spilt  in  the  streets^      667. 
that  it  flowed  out  of  the  gates.     Many  of  the  Athe-  ^'  ^'  ^' 
nians  believing  their  native  city  was  going  to  be  de*-  jjjjjj^ 
stroy^d,  killed  themselves,  that  they  might  not  sur-  App.  mi- 
vive  its  ruins.    Aristion,  with  some  of  his  adherents,  *^*^ 
xetired  into  the  citadel ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  f^ut  in 
want  of  water  constrained  him  to  surrender  at  dis*  ^ 
cretion.    The  first  fury  against  the  Athenians  being 
now  abated,  Sylla>  at  the  request  of  Midias  and  Cal- 
liphon,  two  Athenian  exiles,  and  of  all  the  Roman 
senators  in  his  camp,  spared  the  rest  of  the  citizens^ 
saying,  that  ^*he  pardoned  the  living  for  the  sake  of 
the  dead;''  meaning  the  great  men  which  Athens  had 
produced.    Nevertheless,  he  deprived  the  Athenians 
of  the  privileges  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates, 
<and  making  laws.     He  also  condemned  to  death 
Aristion,  together  with  his  counsellors,  his  generals, 
and  all  the  ministers  of  his  tyranny ;  but  the  execu- 
tion of  the  tyrant  was  deferred  till  another  time. 

The  Piraseus  still  remained  to  be  reduced.     Sylla  App.  mi. 
led  all  his  forces  against  it,  and  Archelaus  defended  ^^^ 
it,  with  his  wonted  courage  and  ability.     According  *^-  ^  ^ 
to  Florus,  Sylla  beat  down  the  wall  six  times,  and 
Archelaus  as  often  restored  it.    Necessity,  however, 
<at  length  compelled  the  brave  Asiatic  to  abandon  the 
place :  and  he  then  retired  to  the  port  of  Munychia. 
The  Romans  demolished  the  fortifications  of  the  Pi- 
ra;eus,  and  burnt  the  store-houses,  together  with  the 
magnificent  arsenal  built  by  Philo. 

Archelaus  soon  quitted  Munychia,  and  went  into  App.  loc. 
Boeotia,  and  from  thence  into  Thessaly.    There  he  as-  ^^ 
sembled  all  the  Asiatic  troops  that  were  in  Greece,  and 
sent  for  the  army  of  Archathius,  now  under  Taxiles,  to 
•come  and  join  hinr.    Taxiles  obeyed,  and  Archelaus 
took  upon  him  the  chief  command  of  all  the  forces, 
which  consisted  of  lt)0,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  90  ^^^ 
cbariotsofwar.   Sylla,  from  Attica,  marched  into  Bob- 
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Vearmr  oti^,  to  uieet  the  enemy.  Tbi3  he  was  blamkl  for, 
^  wj.  ]i>Qcau8e  the  v^st  plains  of  Boeotia  were  much  more  con^ 
B.C.  8»  j^ent  for  the  cavalry  and  chariots  of  the  barbariana* 
as^con.  ia  i^hich  their  chief  strength  consisted,  than  the  rough 
and  rocky  country  about  Athens.  But  Sylla  wanted 
provisions;  and  Attica»  naturally  barren,  and  now 
ruined  by  war,  could  not  subsist  his  army.  Besides, 
he  W8^  in  anxiety  for  a  body  of  troops,  which,  by  his 
order,  Hortensius  was  bringing  to  him  from  Thessaly- 
Hortensius,  under  the  guidance  of  Caphis,  eac^»ed 
the  en^1By,  who  endeavoured  to  intercept  him ;  and, 
passing  over  Mount  Parnassus,  joined  Sylla  at  the 
foot  of  it.  Plutarch  says,  the  proconsular  army  coil- 
isisted  of  no  more  than  15,000  foot,  and  1500  horse. 
Ai>p.p.i97.  According  to  Appian,  it  did  not  amount  (auxiliaries 
syik.^  included)  to  a  third  part  of  the  Asiatics.  Sylla  posted 
himself  on  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  plains  of 
Elatea,  and  in  ^ight  of  the  enemy.  Archelaus,  not- 
•  withstanding  his  superiority  of  numbers,  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  hazard  a  general  action;  nevertheless;, 
being  prevailed  upon  by  the  pressing  instances  of  his 
officers,  he  drew  out  his  forces,  and  offered  battle*  The 
Roman  genei*al  would  have  accepted  the  challenge ; 
but  could  neither  by  remonstrances,nor  entreat ies,spirit 
up  his  men  to  fight ;  they  were  so  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  the  enormous  multitude  of  the  barbarians.*  These, 
on  the  other  hand,  despising  their  enemies,  quitted  their 
iiamp  in  large  companies,  without  leave  of  their  com- 
mander, apd  went  roaming  about  the  country  to  pillage. 
Sylla,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  his  soldiers  in  the 
most  laborious  and  difficult  works ;  that  he  might  bring 
them  to  demand  the  fight,  rather  than  submit  to  such 
drudgeiy.  After  three  days,  they  called  out  to  be  led  to 
battle.  Sylla  answered,  *  *  You  are  oqly  weary  of  labour : 
if  you  really  desire  to  fight,arm  yourselves  immediately, 
and  seize  that  post  ;^  pointing  to  a  steep  rock  at  the 

■  A  cooidbg  to  Appian,  Archelaus,  to  looQ  as  the  tvo  anues  cpi^ 
ta  each  tfChff ,  flAnd  bittlp,  and  SylU  4cdiiied  it. 
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cooflaehceoftheCephirasandAflBus.  Archebuliad   v«ror 
4dread7  detached  a  body  offais  troops  to  take  possenion  ^^ 
of  tliat  nxsk.  The  Romaos  obeyed  their  general^  and,  ^'^^' 
by  their  dilIgenoe»  preyented  the  enemy.  Qa  this  dis-  mm  «o». 
appointment  the  Asiatics  decamped,  and  marched  to  "^    ^ 
Chasronea,  thinking  to  surprise  it ;  but  Sy  Ua  again  pre- 
vented them,  and  threw  into  the  town  a  Roman  legion, 
under  the  command  of  Gabiniuft.  Archelaus  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chsronea,  in  a  place  difficak 
-of  access,  and  overlooked  by  a  steep  hill,  called  Thu- 
rium  J  where  he  posted  a  large  detachments  The  Ro- 
man graeral  followed  bim,  and  soon  after  sent  off  a 
pirty  of  soldiers  under  the  guidance  of  some  Chssro- 
neans,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Thurium.    In  the 
.mean  time,  he  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle, 
and  Archelaus  did  the  like.    While  the  two  armies 
stood  fronting  each  other,  the  Roman  detachment^ 
which,  by  a  private  road,  had  mounted  unseen  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  drove  from  it  the  Anatics,  who,  in  their 
flight,  falling  in  among  their  own  men,  put  them  into 
disorder.   Instantly  Sylla  advanced,  and  with  so  much  - 
diligence,  that  he  allowed  no  opportunity,  no  space^ 
for  their  chariots  to  act.    Their  efforts  were  so  weak, 
that,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  Romans,  who  had 
easily  repelled  them,  called  out  for  more,  as  they  used 
to  do  at  the  chariot  races  in  the  circus.  The  historians 
Jiave  left  us  a  very  confused  description  of  this  battle :  ' 
the  victory  they  unanimously  ascribe  to  Sylla.  Of  the  jnut.  iUp. 
numerous  forces  of  Archelaus,  we  are  told,  that  only  EattopT 
about  10,000  escaped  with  their  general  to  Chalcis; 
but  what  is  yet  more  incredible,  Plutarch,  Appian,and 
Eutropius,  make  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans 
to  amount,  the  first  to  twelve,  the  second  to  thirteen, 
and  the  last  to  fourteen  men.    It  would  seem,  that 
Sylla  invented  this  fable  himself:  for  in  some  memoirs 
of  his,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  he  wrote,  that,  after  the  Pint,  in 
imttle,  he  missed  only  fourteen  of  his  men,  two  of 
.whom  returned  to  the  camp  before  night. 
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Ymf9i       In  honour  of  this  Tictory^  he  cdebnted  musical 
607.     games  at  Thebes,  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring  towns 
^^^  for  judges,  to  determine  to  whom  the  prizes  should 
^J^^  be  given ;  for  such  was  his  hatred  to  the  Thebans,  that 
"  he  would  admit  none  ofthem  to  be  judges;  and  what 

doubtless  they  felt  more  severely,  he  took  from  them 
half  their  lands,  and  allotted  the  produce  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  of  which  he  had  robbed  the  temples 
of  Jupiter  and  Apollo. 

Scarce  were  the  games  over,  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  consul  Valerius  Flaccus  was  crossing 
the  Ionian  sea  with  an  army,  in  order  to  divest  him  of 
his  authority,  and  assume  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
App.  Mu    Mithridates.    The  proconsul  marched  directly  to  op- 
p.  204.       pose  him,  and  in  Thessaly  was  joined  by  some  troops, 
which  Valerius  had  sent  before  him  to  take  possession 
of  that  country.    Hearing  of  this  defection,  the  consul 
sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  with  a  view  to  pass  that  way  into. 
f^^     Asia.   At  the  same  time  Sylla  turned  his  arms  against 
Dorylaus,  one  of  Mithridates's  generals,  who  had  just 
entered  Greece  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  and  was 
ravaging  Boeotia  in  conjunction  with  Archelaus.   The 
latter  endeavoured  to  dissuadeDorylaus  from  hazarding 
a  pitched  battle  with  the  Romans,  but  with  little  effect, 
till  some  unsuccessful  skirmishes  convinced  him,  that 
his  colleague  judged  rightly.  They  then  retired  before 
the  enemy,  and  encamped  near  Orchomenos,  in  a  vast 
plain  watered  by  the  river  Melas,  which,  at  a  little  di- 
stance, spreads  itself  in  several  muddy  marshes  covered 
with  reeds.   So  advantageous  a  situation  induced  the 
Fnmtin.     Asiatics  to  venture  a  battle.    Sylla  took  measures  to 
lT?'8.    render  this  advantage  useless  to  them.  That  he  might 
ipI'Mi.  ^^*  ^  surrounded,  and  that  he  might  secure  his 
tiir£        wings,  he  caused  several  broad  trenches^  to  be  dug 
^     *      in  the  plain,  and  at  the  extremities  of  these  trenches 
raised  little  forts  to  defend  the  approaches. 

^  Aooording  to  Pltttoich,  SyUa  drew  those  tzendiet  to  cdgIom  tbe  enemy  be^ 
tween  him  «nd  the  manhety  lo  that  thej  raiftht  not  hare  room  to  employ  their 
Damcnua  cayahy,  and  their  aadeayour  to  hindier  tbe  work*  hraoghlon  ths  bttft- 
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On  the  day  of  battle,  the  Asiatics  nmired  their   Ve^  of 
chariots  in  the  front ;  their  phalanxes  in  the  second     6S7. 
line ;  the  auxiliaries  and  Italian  deserters  (all  armed  ^^'^ 
after  the  Roman  manner)  in  the  third  line ;  and  their  ^^  ^^^ 
light  troops  in  the  rear :  their  numerous  cavalry  were 
placed  on  the  wings. 

Sylla  drew  up  his  infantry  in  three  lines,  leaving 

spaces  between  the  battalions,  that  the  cavalry,  which 

he  posted  in  the  rear,  might  have  room  to  advance  to 

•the  chaise.    Before  the  second  line,  he  caused  a  great 

liumber  of  stakes  to  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  stop  the 

progress  of  the  chariots ;  and  gave  orders  to  the  soldiers 

t>f  the  first  line  to  retire  behind  those  stakes,  when 

the  chariots  approached*     Victory  declared  for  Sylla. 

'Having  killed  15,000  of  the  enemy,  he  pursued  the 

-rest  to  their  camp  and  forced  it.    We  hear  no  more  o£ 

Dorylaus.    As  for  Archelaus,  we  are  told  that  he  hid  App.p.aD3. 

himself  two  days  in  the  marshes,  and  then  found  a  bark 

which  carried  him  to  Eubcea,  where  he  assembled  all 

the  Asiatic  troops  that  remained  in  Greece. 

Mithridates,  in  the  meantime,  by  his  cruelties  in  p.  901. 
Asia,  had  occasioned  Ephesus,  Tralles,  and  several 
other  cities,  to  revolt  from  him.  Those  which  he  re- 
duced by  force,  he  punished  with  great  severity ;  but 
fearing  a  general  defection,  he  proclaimed  liberty  to  p.  202. 
the  Greek  cities,  remitted  to  the  debtors  the  payment 
of  what  they  owed  to  their  creditors,  and  gave  to  all 
slaves  and  strangers  the  freedom  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  lived.  Hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Or-  p.  aoe. 
chomenos,  he  sent  orders  to  Archelaus  to  make  peace 
with  Sylla,  on  the  best  conditions  he  could  obtain. 
Archelaus  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to 
propose  a  treaty.  Sylla  very  willingly  consented ;  for 
he  had  neither  ships  nor  money  to  carry  on  the  war; 
and  longed  impatiently  to  be  in  Italy,  that  he  might 
revenge  himself  upon  his  enemies,  who  tyrannized  in 
that  countrjT- 

Cinna»  without  the  formality  of  holding  the  comitia. 
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YnrdT   bad  declared  himsdf  coDsul  for  the  third  time,  and 
M&     anointed  Cn.  Papinus  Carbo  to  be  his  colleague  ia 
»'^'<^  that  office, 

sii7th«oiu  TheAaiaticgeneraUuiomiigthesethiiigs,  proposed^ 
Lit.  eJ^u.  in  A  couferenoe  whidi  ensued,  that  Sylla  should  leave 
^^ .  Mithridates  in  possession  of  Asia  and  Pontus^aiid  retam 
syiia.  to  Italy,  there  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war ;  to  which 
end,  the  king,  he  said,  would  supply  him  with  meOf 
money,  and  ships.  On  the  other  hand,  Sylla  advised 
Archelaus  to  desert  Mithridates,  deliver  up  his  fleet 
to  the  Romans,  and  declare  himself  king  in  his  stead : 
^n  which  condition  he  offered  him  the  title  of  friend  and 
ally  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Archelaus  ex- 
j>re88inghis  detestation  of  such  treachery,  Syllareplied^ 
"  If  you,  a  Cappadocian,  and  the  slave,  or,  if  you  will, 
the  friend  of  a  barbarian  king,  refuse  for  so  great  a  re- 
ward to  commit  a  base  action,  how  dare  you  make  trea- 
sonable proposals  to  a  Roman  general — to  Sylla  ?  Have 
you  forgot  that  you  are  the  same  Archelaus  who  fled 
from  Chseronea  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  remains  of 
120,000  soldiers  ?  that  you  afl;erward  hid  yourself  two 
days  in  the  marshes  of  Orchomenos,  and  that  Boeotia  is 
BOW  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  heaps  of  your  slaugh- 
tered troops,  with  which  it^  plains  are  covered  ?'^  ^  Ar- 
chelaus, then  changing  tone,  begged  of  the  Roman  to 

*  Appian  gnm  a  difierent  account  of  this  oonnretice.  Aocordiiig  to  him,  Arcbc" 
lauithuaad&MedSylU:  ^KiagAlkhrMafc^  whoiahgritelua&dieg^ifrfaadAip 
for  Borne,  was  oompdled  to  make  war  against  ber  by  the  covefcoiUDess  of  othier  ge- 
nenls,  whom  she  emptojed ;  butaow  having  had  ezpoienoe  of  your  tlrtaa»  he  mum 
to  you  for  peace,  nrovided  you  require  oothiag  but  what  is  equitable.**-^yl]a  an. 
■wered,  **  M  ithiidatea  ought  first  to  have  sent  ambassadora  to  eompUin  of  injuries ; 
butinstead  of  that,  be  injuziously  invaded  the  territories  of  other  powers,  slaugbtared 
multitudes  of  people,  plundered  the  public  treasuries,  and  the  temples,  and  seized 
the  possessions  of  the  stain.  Nor  fafts  he  acted  with  more  fidelity  or  modenttaoci»wkh 
regard  to  his  own  friends,  than  to  us.  Many  of  those  he  has  put  to  death  without 
cause.  And  he  discovered  an  inveterate  hatred  to  us,  not  any  aeoessity  of  makliig 
war,  when  he  exercised  all  manner  of  cradties  unon  the  Italians  of  Asia,  without  di- 
Btinction  of  sex  or  age.  Such  was  the  hatred  of  this  hereditary  friend  of  Rome  to  the 
Roman  name :  nor  did  he  think  of  that  friendship,  till  I  had  destroyed  1S0,600  of 
his  men.  Equity,  therefore,  does  not  demand  that  we  should  receive  him  into  an 
alliance ;  yet,  for  your  sake,  I  promise  that  the  RomaBS  shall  forgive  him,  if  he  sia^ 
cerdy  repents.  But,  if  he  still  dissembles,  I  advise  you,  Archelaus,  to  reflect  upon 
l}ie  present  situation  of  his  affidrs,  and  of  your  own ;  and  to  consider  how  he  uses 
to  treat  his  friends,  and  how  we  acted  towards  Eumenes  and  Mssiniasa.** 

Archelaus,  offended  at  this  intimation,  replied  with  heat, ''  Peace  may  be  con- 
cbided  upon  icaaonablo  teems;  I  will  never  betny  the  forces  cBtnifted  to  me^** 
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grant  peace  to  Mithridates.     Sylla  consmtiiig,  these  ^^^ 
terms  were  agreed  upoB :  e6a 

The  king  was  to  reliaquish  Ana  and  Faphlagonia ;  ^^'^' 
give  up  Bithynia  to  Nieomedea,  and  Cappadocia  to  wrthcM* 
Ariobarzanea;  pay  the  Romans  ^2000  talents  for  the' 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  deliver  to  them  seventy  gal- 
leys with  all  their  rigging. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sylla  was  to  confirm  Mkhridates 
in  possession  of  his  other  dominions*  and  proeure  him 
the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  Rome. 

These  articles  were  sent  without  delay  to  the  king  of 
Pontos,  to  be  by  him  ratified.  Then  Sylla  set  out  for 
Macedon,  in  his  way  to  the  Hellespont,  and  took  with 
him  ArcheIaus,who  fallingstck  atLarissa,he stopped  the 
march  of  the  army  to  wait  his  recovery,  expressing  the 
same  tender  regard  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  col- 
league, or  his  intimate  friend.  He  also  gave  him  1 0,000 
acres  of  land  in  Euboea,  and  honoured  him  with  the 
title  of  the  firiend  and  ally  of  Rome;  and  though  the 
proconsul  set  at  liberty  all  the  other  prisoners  that  were 
friends  of  Mithridates,  yet  he  put  to  death  AristioUt 
because  he  was  at  enmity  with  Archelaus«  Such  ex- 
traordinary kindness  to  this  general  raised  a  suspicion 
that  he  had  betrayed  the  Asiatics  at  the  battle  of  Cha^ 
ronea.  Mithridates  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Arsaces,  king  ^||«*8^ 
of  the  Parthians,  speaking  of  these  times,  says  expressly, 
that  Archelaus,  the  most  unworthy  of  his  servants,  had 
ruined  his  affiiirs,  by  betraying  his  army.  The  easy 
victory  which  the  Romans  obtained,  atCh8eronea,over 
the  numerous  forces  of  Archelaus,  who  had  fought  so 
bravely  in  Asia,  and  so  stoutly  defended  the  Pineeus ; 
his  giving  battle  in  a  place  where  his  troops  had  not 
room  to  act;  and  Sylla's  dexterity  in  corrupting  his 
adversaries  with  money  (an  art  to  which  his  success 
in  war  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  owing),  make  the 
story  of  Archelaus's  treachery  not  improbable.** 


'AiaocnduigtoAj 
■sifinthctieAty 


Appian  (MithEid.n.214.)tfae  kiqgaxowii%  jealoug  of  Azchdau^ 
orpeacebehadyiadcd  toomuch  to  Sylla,  the  Cappadoriaii,  thqe 
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Year  of        Whilst  the  proconsul  stayed  at  Larissa,  ambassadors 

66a      from  Mithridates  arrived  there,  and  informed  him,  that 

.  ^-^-^v  their  master  approved  of  all  the  other  articles  of  the 

3«7th  con-  treaty,  but  would  by  no  means  part  with  Paphlagonia, 

piuUn      ^^  *^®  seventy  galleys  demanded.     To  this  Sylla,  in 

Syiuu        great  anger,  "  What!  Mithridates  refuses  to  give  up 

Paphlagonia  and  the  ships !   He,  who  I  thought  would 

•have  fdlen  at  my  feet,  and  thanked  me  for  leaving 

-him  that  right  hand,  with  which  he  has  massacred  so 

many  Roman  citizens!    He^U  speak  in  another  tone» 

when  I  am  in  Asia.  At  present  let  him  sit  at  Pergamus, 

and  form  projects  for  a  war  which  he  has  not  seen.*** 

The  ambassadors,  confounded,  did  not  answer  a 

'word;   but  Archelaus,   taking  Sylla  by  the  hand, 

begged  of  him  to  moderate  his  anger.    At  length  he 

-obtained  leave  to  go  to  the  king,  promising  to  return 

with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  or  to  kill  himself 

in  his  master's  presence. 

AppJUiUir.      In  the  meantime,  Sylla,  to  keep  the  troops  in  ex* 

l^i^i^     ^rcise,  and  enrich  them  with  spoil,  turned  his  arms 

^7^        against  the  Medi  and  Dardani,  nations  bordering 

upon  Macedon ;  and  pillaged  their  country. 

Archelaus,  at  his  return,  acquainted-the  proconsul, 

that  the  peace  would  be  concluded  on  the  terms  he 

had  proposed,  but  that  Mithridates  earnestly  desired 

a  conference  with  him.     The  reason  why  the  king 

desired  this  conference,  was  to  procure  the  assistance 

of  Sylla  against  Fimbria,  who  made  war  upon  him 

with  great  vigoun 

App.  loc.        Fimbria,  a  good  soldier,  but  an  execrable  villain,  had 

Uy.  Epiu  (as  was  before  mentioned)  been,  by  Cinna,  appointed 

^^^.^    lieutenant  to  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  man  extremely  covet- 

•p*  Valeb  upon,  deserted  to  Mursna  (whom  Sylla  had  left  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  foroefl  in 
Asia),  and  petsuaded  him  to  renew  the  war  against  the  king  of  Pontus. 

Plutarch  likewise  (in  Lucull.)  says,  that  ArcheUus  deamed  to  (he  Romans. 

«  The  report  of  the  ambassadors,  according  to  Appian,  was,  that  Mithridatei 
consented  to  every  thing  but  the  cession  of  Paphlagonia ;  and  they  added,  ^'  That 
the  king  could  have'' obtained  better  terms  from  Fimbria*'  (then  at  the  head  of  the 
forocs  which  the  Marian  £sction  had  sent  into  Asia  under  Valerius  Flaccus).  Sylla, 
angry  at  the  comparison,  answered,  *^ Fimbria  shall  be  punished ;  and  when  I  com e 
into  Ana,  I  shall  see  whether  Mithridates  chooses  peace  or  war.*'  App.  Mithrid. 

p.ao7. 
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ous,  and  disagreeable  to  the  soldiers.    The  last  yeitr,    Vwr  or 
when  the  army  arrived  in  Asia,  Fimbria,  on  occasion  of     ess. 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  quaestor,  was  displaced  ^^'^* 
by  Valerius,  and  his  office  given  to  the  qua&stor.   Fim-  ^^  «»- 
bria  resenting  this,  stirred  up  the  soldiers  to  sedition,  App.Mitiir. 
murdered  the  general,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  C;^* 
the  forces.  He  afterward  defeated  in  battle  one  of  Mi-«  LucuIL 
thridates's  sons,  forced  the  king  himself  to  quit  Pei^a- 
mus,  and  then  besieged  him  in  Fitanes,  a  maritime 
town,  whither  he  had  fled.     At  this  time,  LucuUus,. 
Sylla's  quasstor,  returning  from  Syria  with  a  fleet,  fim- 
bria  sent  to  him,  desiring  he  would  block  up  Pitanes  by 
sea,  and  share  the  glory  of  finishing  the  war,  by  taking 
the  king  of  Pontus  prisoner;  a  glory  which,  he  said^ 
would  far  outshine  the  boasted  victories  of  Sylla,  at 
Chseronea  and  Orchomenos.  It  is  said,  that  LucuUus, 
either  unwilling  to  act  without  authority  from  his  ge- 
neral, or  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  so  infamous 
a  man  as  Fimbria,  refused  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  and 
gave  the  king  time  to  make  his  escape.     Be  that  as  it 
will,  Mithridates  got  safe  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos. 

After  the  king's  flight.  Fimbria  ravaged  the  country  Dio  Cu».  ' 
at  pleasure,committing  every  where  excessive  cruelties/  ^^  i^ 
The  inhabitants  of  Ilium^  fearing  the  same  treatment^!;  _^ 
with  their  neighbours,  surrendered  themselves  to  Sylla»  i.  ss. 
by  deputies  whom  they  sent  to  him :  whereupon  he  sent 
to  Fimbria  not  to  attempt  any  thing  against  that  town. 
Fimbria,  nevertheless,  having  by  force  or  fraud  got  ad- 
mission into  the  place,  put  all  the  inhabitants  he  met 
with  to  the  sword,  demolished  the  walls,  and  burnt  the 
houses.  Next  day  he  went  round  it,  to  see  that  nothing 
was  left  standing.^  It  is  also  said  that  he  put  to  death, 
by  torture,  the  messengers  whom  Sylla  had  sent  to  him. 

'  IHo  Cms.  (ap.  Vaks.  653.)  icporti,  that  Fimbria  liavingordend  aome  wntchea 
lo  be  shipped  to  deatb,  and  baymff  obierved,  on  the  day  of  executioD,  that  there 
were  more  poets  fixed  in  the  ground  than  peraons  condemned,  caused  some  of  the' 
ipectelers  to  be  sdaed,  and  whipped  at  those  supeniumeiaiy  posts,  that  they, 
might  not  seem  to  have  been  set  up  to  no  purpose. 

I  The  Palladium  (says  A  ppian)  it  is  thon^t  was  found  entire  among  the  rubbish. 
Some  choose  rather  to  bdieve^  that  Diomedes  and  Ulysses  tool^  it  away  in  the  tune 
ofthelVqjanwar.    The  historic  calls  the  Pslladium  the  shrine  of  Mhierm 
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VMorof       To  reduce  this  Tiolent  outrageous  enenajTi  and  to 
668.     plunder  Asia,  Sylla  hastened  into  that  country,  having 
^>^^^  first  ordered  Lucullusta  sail  to  the  Hellespont^  thereby 
2SwpT*"'  to  secure  the  passage  of  die  army.  When  he  had  reached 
Plot,  m      Dardanus,  Mithridates  arrived  there  with  200  galleys, 
^^"^        and  an  army  of  26,000  men.  At  the  conference  which 
ensued,  the  king  approaching^  the  Roman  proconsul, 
held  out  his  hand  to  him,  aa  a  token  of  friendship. 
Sylla,  before  he  made  any  return  to  that  civility,  asked 
him,  whether  he  accepted  of  the  peace,  on  the  conditions 
to  which  Archelaus  had  agi-eed.  The  king  making  no 
answer,  Sylla  continued :  ^*  It  belongs  to  suppliaata  to 
speak ;  conquerors  may  be  silent,  if  they  please.**  Then 
the  king  began  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  laying  the 
blame  of  the  war  upon  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  gene- 
^^Mithr.  ipai^^  ^ho  had  deprived  him  of  Phrygia,  and  stirred  up 
Nicomedes  against  him.  Sylla,  at  length,  interrupting' 
^^^     him,  said,  ^  I  have  often  heard,  Mithridates,  that  you 
are  very  eloquent,  but  now  I  am  convinced  of  it  by  my 
own  experience,  since  you  can  give  such  plausible  co- 
App.  inioc.  lours  to  the  most  unjust  and  enormous  actions.*^  And 
when  he  had  put  the  king  in  mind,  that  the  Roman  se- 
nate had  annulled  the  bargain  made  between  his  fiither 
and  Aquilius^about  Ffarygia ;  that  Nicomedes  complain- 
ed of  his  having  assisted  Socrates  to  invade  Bithynia, 
and  therefore  had  a  right  to  make  reprisals  ;^  and  that 
Mithridates  should  have  carried  his  complaints  to  the 
senate,  and  waited  fbr  their  answer  before  he  began 
App.i».  209.  hostilities:  he  added,  ^But,  granting  you  had  a  right 
to  defend  yourself  against  Nicomedes,  what  injury  had 
Ariobarzanes  done  you,,  that  you  should  divest  him  of 
his  kingdom?  Your  opposing  his  restoration  brought 
upon  you  this  war;  a  war  which  you  had  long  before 
meditated ;  for  you  hoped,  that  when  you  had  con- 
quered the  Romans,  you  should  make  yourself  master 
of  the  whole  world,  and  therefore  sought  an  occasion  of 
quarrel  with  them.  This  is  undeniably  clear  from  hence, 
that  before  the  war  began,  you  made  alliances  with 
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the  Hineians,  Scythians^  and  Sarmatians,  solicited    Vevor 
the  neighbouring  kings,  built  a  fleet,  and  provided  ^  so^  ^ 
yourself  with  pilots  and  masters  of  ships;  but  your  ^-^-^ 
deaigns  are  discovered,  chiefly  by  the  time  in  which  307th  con. 
they  broke  out;  for  when  you  found  that  our  allies       ^' 
in  Italy  had  revolted  from  us,  you  laid  hold  of  that 
opportunity,  attacked  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes, 
the  Gallo-Greeks,  and  Paphlt^onia^  and  even  our 
province  of  Asia.    Not  content  with  this,  you  carried 
your  arms  into  Europe,  theujgh  by  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  the  Asiatic  kings  were  forbade  to  hold  any 
ikmg  there.     You  overran  Macedon,  and  deprived 
the  Greeks  of  their  liberty:  nor  did  you  repent  of 
these  actions,  till  i  had  delivered  Greece  and  Macedon 
firom  your  violences,  and  cut  off  many  thousands  of 
your  men.     I  wonder  you  now  attempt  to  excuse, 
what  you  befoire  asked  pardon  for,  by  Archelaus. 
Perhaps  you  were  afraid  of  me  when  at  a  distance,  App.p.2i0i 
but  now,  when  I  am  present,  imagine  I  am  come  to 
hear  a  trial,  a  cause  pleaded.    The  time  for  trials  and 
^eadmg  is  over:  the  affiiir  is  subjected  to  the  de- 
termination of  war:  a  war,  in  which  you  are  the  ag- 
gressor, and  we  upon  the  defensive ;  and,  as  we  have 
sUrenuoQsly  defisnded  ourselves  hitherto,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so  to  the  end.''    The  king,  terrified  at  this 
angry  speech,  declared,  that  he  ratified  the  peace**  on 

.  ^QMweningMilfaddBte^tlwtngeDioasaiidjadicMiasM.^  Coosid.for 

^^  Of  the  many  kings  whom  the  Romani  attacked,  Mithridates  waa  the  only  one  igg  Cauaea, 
wim  made  a  coongeaua  defenoe,  and  bronght  th«m  into  dangen  Ac  c.  7. 

" Hia domminna wqce  atnatad  moat  advaatagaoualyfisr  awar with  Roma;  they 
icaehcd  la  the  inaficeidiliLe  countiyoC  Mount  Caaoaaus»  ndiabitad  by  a  fieree  and 
■ange  pespfe,  whom  that  prims  oauld  call  to  hia  aaaiatanae:  from  tbenee  thay 
extendoA  atot^the  sea  of  Pantos^  which  waa  ooTend  with  his  ships,  and  be  wia 
inesssaoliy  piiwhaaing  new  anmas  of  Seytfaisiia;  Aria  ky  open  to  hia  invaakna^ 
and  he  waa  lufa,  hecMae  the  inhabitants  of  hia  maritime  cities  carried  on  an  ad^ 
wnageena  ttaflio- with  naliflDa  less  indnstrioua  than  they. 
^FUMcMonsv   '  "    ' 


,  the  caalom  of  which  began  at  this  time,  had  ftvoed  sefenl' 

fiomaiia  to  IsaTe  tbdr  coantr^.  These  were  reoe&Ted  by  Mitfaridates  with  open' 
«■»,  aa&he  temed  legiona,  ime-wfaich  heinoeqpenrted.thaBaexiki,  whoprored 
the  beat  aaldien  m  hia  army.. 

['*  The  chks  of  Greeoe  and  Asia,  finding  the  Bmnao  yoke  grow  mosslntoiindilv 
eyeiy  day,  rtpoaedibcir w^iafeconfidanes  in  tliia  barbanan  king,  who  invitBd  them 
to  liberty;]  ^^^ 

with  mon  iBoamnantdaqgeiVBe^cGied  the  afflurs  of  Aria,  and  auficred  Midiridataa' 
to  pnnae  hia  rictoiiea,  or  take  brairth  after  Ua  de&ats. 
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Ymt  of   the  conditions  settled  by  Archelaus.    Hereupon  Sylla 
668.      embraced  him,  ai^l  made  a  reconciliation  betweoi  him 
^^'^'  and  the  two  kings,  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes. 
MTAeon.       How  advantageous  soever  this  treaty  was  to  the 
piuu  in      Roman  general^  his  soldiers  complained  that  he  had 
^yUa*        suffered  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Roman  name 
to  depart  in  peace,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  Aaia. 
Sylla,  to  justify  his  conduct,  represented  to  them, 
that  he  should  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  resist 
Mithridates  and  Fimbria,  had  they  joined  against 
him.     Some  days  after,  he  marched  towards  Fim- 
bria, who  lay  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Thyatira 
in  Lydia;  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood, 
sent  him  a  summons  to  deliver  up  the  command  of 
an  army  which  he  held  contrary  to  law.     Fimbria 
'A|^  Mi.   answered  him  sharply,  that  his  own  authority  was  not 
pl'si'o.      ^^ry  regal ;  but  his  soldiers  deserting  in  great  numbers 
to  Sylla,  and  those  who  remained  with  him  refusing 
to  take  the  military  oath,  he  hired  a  slave  to  murder 
Sylla:  and  this  attempt  not  succeeding,  he  at  last 
desired  an  interview  with  him.    The  proconsul  sent 
P.  211.      to  him  one  of  his  officers,  named  Rutilius.  Fimbria  re- 
sented, it  extremely,  that  Sylla  should  refuse  him  a  con- 


.  ^Nothing  had  omtribated  imne  to  the  ruin  of  most  kinan  tfam  ih«  i 

deiire  they  showed  for  peace  x  by  this,  they  had  pieveoted  aU  other  nations  from 
■haiiBg  with  them  in  a  danger,  from  which  they  were  to  anxioat  to  exttieate 
themsdves.  Bat  Mithridates  immediately  made  the  whole  wodd  sensible  that  he  was 
an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  would  be  so  eternally.**  The  author,  when  he  penned 
these  Uii  words,  had  piobably  in  his  mind  the  massaae  of  the  ItaUaaa  in  Asia. 
JDr.  Middlettm  speaks  to  the  same  eftct  in  his  Life  of  Cicero : 
'<  The  Italic  war  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  another  broke  oat,  wUd^  Amb 
at  a  peat  distance  from  Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  despcntem 
which  it  ever  was  engaged;  against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontns;  amaitialand 
powerful  prince^  of  a  restless  spirit  and  ambition,  with  a  opacity  aqual  to  the 
greatest  designs;  who  disdaming  to  see  all  his  hopes  blasted  by  the  Ofobcaring 
power  of  Rome,  and  confined  to  the  narrow  boundary  of  his  henditaiy  ^ifii'^iiw, 
broke  through  his  barrier  at  once,  and  overtan  the  Lesser  Asia  like  a  tomnt^  and, 
in  one  day,  caused  80,000  Roman  dtiicns  to  be  maasaeied  in  edld  blood,  flis 
fbroea  were  answerable  to  the  Tastness  of  his  attempt,  and  the  Inezpialde  war,  that 
he  had  now  dedand  agamst  die  lepubUc.*'  Midd.  U£t  of  Cioeio,  vol.  I  p.  81. 
What  is  hen  said  by  these  two  ezcallent  writers  conceming  the  pmpwe  ef 
Mithridates,  in  massacring  so  many  thousand  Italians  hi  cod  blood,  seems  Toy 
wdl  founded ;  that  ia  to  say,  it  was  probably  the  khig*s  intention  «t  the  time  of 
his  committmg  that  massacre^  that  the  neighbouring  states,  and  all  the  worid, 
ahould  understand  it  as  his  declaration  of  an  inezpiable  war  against  the  Romans. 
However,  from  the  ignominious  terms  of  peace  to  which  he  submitted  by  bif 
^eaty  with  Sylla,  he  soon  finltited  aU  the  benefit  he  could  poasibly  have  promised 
himself  from  such  a  dedaratioii. 
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ference,  which  it  was  not  usual  to  refuse  even  to  an    Ywce 

II.  O  Hff  B 

enemy :  however,  he  asked  pardon  for  what  he  had  done,      668. 
and  made  his  youth  his  excuse.  Rutiiius  answered,  that  ^•^•^' 
if  he  would  quit  Asia,  Sylla  would  allow  him  a  safe  pass-  J[^  •*»• 
age  to  the  sea.  To  this  Fimbria  replied,  that  he  knew 
a  better  way;  and  then  retiring  into  a  temple  in  the  town, 
ran  himself  through  with  his  sword.    The  wound  not 
proving  mortal,  he  commanded  one  of  his  slaves  to  de- 
spatch him.  The  slave  immediately  obeyed,  and  then 
killed  himself  upon  his  master^s  body.    What  soldiers 
had  remained  with  him  now  listed  in  Sylla's  army. 

The  proconsul  stayed  some  time  in  Asia,  to  settle  the  Plat  in 
government,  plunder  the  inhabitants,  amass  money  for  a^ioc 
the  Italian  war,  and  enrich  his  soldiers.  The  Ilienses,  ^^ 
the  Chians,  the  Rhodians,  the  Lycians,  the  people  of 
Magnesia,  who  had  all  suffered  great  losses  and  hard- 
ships  byMithridates,  were  re-established  in  their  liberty, 
and  declared  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome.  Sylla  then 
published  an  edict,  commanding  all  the  slaves  who  had 
been  set  free  by  the  king  of  Pontus  to  return  to  their 
masters.  This  edict  occasioning  great  tumults,and  some 
cities  revolting,theRomans  made  a  prodigious  slaughter 
of  the  people,  both  slaves  and  free,  demolished  the  walls 
of  many  towns,  and  sold  all  the  effects  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  of  many  others.Those  ofMithridates'sparty 
were  everywhere  severelypunished,especially  the  Ephe- 
sians^  who  had  taken  from  their  temples  the  presents 
which  the  Romans  had  dedicated  tathe  gods.  After  Ap.  Mi- 
this  the  proconsul  convened  at  Ephesus  an  assembly  of  *»^-2i2. 
deputies  from  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  There  he  repre^^ 
sented  to  them  the  kindness  of  the  Roman  people  to  the 
Asiatics,  in  delivering  them  from  the  yoke  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  in  declaring  them  all  free,  except  some 
nations  which  they  had  given  to  Eumenes  and  the  Rho- 
4ians,  rather  as  allies  than  subjects ;  and  he  reproached 
them  with  their  readiness  to  join  Mithridates,  and  exe- 
cute his  cruel  orders.  He  added,  "  You  have  been  in 
part  punished  for  these  crime&  by  the  king  of  Pontus 
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Yflv  of   himself,  who  exhausted  you  by  rapine  and  daughter, 
*  a6&  *  deprived  you  of  your  lands,  cancelled  the  debts  due  to 
^^'^  you,  set  your  slaves  at  liberty,  placed  tyrants  in  sonde 
dffjik  pm.  towns,  and  gave  all  sorts  of  encouragement,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  to  pirates  and  robbers  (from  whence  you  may 
IiLnow,  by  experience,  what  patrons  you  chose  to  your- 
selves, in  the  room  of  those  you  renounced),  and  the 
authors  of  these  mischiefs  have  been  in  part  punished 
App.  Hi*    by  us.   Nevertheless,  a  public  punishment  must  be  iii'* 
tbiid.p.213.  gj^i^j  fjjj.  y^yj,  demerits.    But  far  be  it  from  Roman 

clemency  to  command  impious  murder8,unmerited  con* 
fiscations,  and  to  deprive  masters  of  their  slaves;  bar- 
barous practices,  of  which  my  mind  abhors  the  very 
thought.  Regard  shall behadtotheGrecianname,  the 
glory  of  Asia,  and  our  ancient  friendship.  I  shall  there* 
*  fore  (and  may  the  gods  prosper  it)  only  fine  you  in  a  sum 
to  the  value  of  five  years'  tribute,  which  I  now  orderto 
be  paid  over  and  above  the  expenses  I  have  been  at  in 
this  war,  and  the  usual  taxes  due  from  the  province. 
I  shall  settle  in  just  proportions  what  each  city  is  to 
advance,  and  fix  a  time  for  payment  All  who  dis* 
obey  I  shall  look  upon  as  enemies/' 

After  this  most  gracious  speech,  he  sent  parties  of 
soldiers  into  all  the  towns  to  collect  the  several  sums  re« 
q|uired.  The  people  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  at 
high  interest,and  to  mortgage  their  theatres,  their  gym<- 
nasiums,  the  fortifications  of  their  towns,their  walls,  and 
•Plat  in      whateverbelonged  to  the  public.  AccordingtoPluturch, 

9^876,000/.  tbe  public  fine,  imposed  upon  Asia,  amounted  to  20,000 

^*"*'     talents.  Besides  this,  Sylla  gave  up  the  people  to  the 
insolence  and  covetousness  of  his  soldiers,  obliging  their 

io«.  44.      hosts  to  pay  to  each  of  them  sixteen  drachms  a  day,  and 
to  entertain  them  and  as  many  of  their  friends  as  they 

J^i2f.3id  should  please  to  invite.     Every  centurion  had  fifty 
drachms  a  day  allowed  him,  and  two  suits  of  apparel/ 

>  Aocoidiflg  toSa]lul^  SylK  togain  the  sflfecdoQBof  hjbi  Kd^n^ 
ddMiichery  and  drinkiDgMXMMig  them,  andtau^t  them  toadmiie  statnea  and  pie- 
''---, and  to iiikiirifittehoiia0ispliindcri«Riplei,&c.    BdDUCatcIl« 
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Nor  did  the  prooonsul  defendthe  Asiatics  from  the  ^^^^"^ 
pirates,  to  whom  Mithridateshadgivensuch  encourage^     ssr. 
ment»  that  they  not  only  infested  the  seas,  but  were  be*   ^^'^ 
come  terrible  to  the  towns.  Sylla  quietly  suflfered  them,  ^07^  eon. 
while  he  was  in  Asia,  to  take  Jassus,  Samos,  Claao**  ^pp.  mu 
men«,  and  Samotiirace,  and  to  plunder  the  temple  in  thiid.p.213. 
the  last-mentioned  phce  of  ornaments  to  the  value  of 
1000  talents.  At  length  he  prepared  for  his  Italian  ex*  103,700?. 
pedition ;  and  leaving  Murssna  in  Asia,  at  the  head  of  ^^'^^ 
that  army  which  Fimbria  had  lately  commanded,  he  set 
sail  from  Ephesus,  and  the  third  day  arrived  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries* 

AtRome,CinnaandCarbo  had  continued  themselves  y.r.  000. 

in  the  consulship  Sot  the  new  year,  and  the  former  had  _!^ 

married  his  daughter  to  the  famous  Julius  Cs»sar.  On  ^^m^ 
the  news  of  the  approach  of  Sylla  with  a  victorious  army,  sueton.  in 
a  great  fleet,  and  an  immense  treasure,  the  consuls  ^^  ^^^ 
levied  soldiers  all  over  Italy  to  a  prodigious  numba*,  ^^ 
fitted  out  shipsi  and  collected  money  and  provisions  for  l  1.  p.  sos. 
the  impending  war.     The  proconsul,  not  daunted  at 
these  preparations,  wrote  aletter  tothesenate>  wherein 
he  reckoned  up  all  his  exploits^  from  the  time  of  his 
qusestorship  to  that  of  his  consulship,  against  the  Nu» 
midians,  the  Cimbri,and  the  Italians ;  exaggerated  his 
victories  over  Mithridates,  and  boasted  of  the  number 
of  nations  he  had  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Rome: 
but  he  gloried  in  nothing  so  much  as  that  his  camp  P.897- 
had  been  a  sanctuary  for  the  Roman  citizens,  whom  the 
cmeltyof  Cinnahad  driven  into  bimishment.  He  added, 
that  for  a  reward  of  these  services  to  the  state,  his  ene*- 
mtm  had  prevailed  to  have  him  declared  an  exile^  his 
house  demolished,  his  friends  murdered,  and  his  wife 
and  children  forced  to  fly  from  Rome  to  save  their  lives : 
but  that  he  would  soon  return,  and  take  vengeance, 
both  on  his  private  enemies,  and  those  of  the  public. 
The  rest  of  the  citizens,  the  new  as  well  as  the  old,  he 
promised  not  to  hurt.     The  senate^  terrified  at  this 
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Vearof   letter^  immediately  despatched  commissionersy  with  an 
'^  eG9.     earnest  request  to  him  to  be  reconciled  to  his  adver- 
^^*^'  saries,  ofifering  him  the  security  of  the  public  faith  for 
2^®^««   the  performance  of  whatever  he  should  demand.   At 
^      the  same  time,  they  forbade  the  consuls  to  make  any 
more  levies  till  an  answer  could  be  obtained  from  him. 
Cinna  promised  to  obey;  but  no  sooner  were  the  com- 
missioners set  out  from  Rome  than  the  consuls  made  a 
progress  through  Italy,  enlisting  soldiers  and  forming 
different  armies  to  oppose  their  enemy.  Their  design 
was,  that  the  seat  of  the  war  should  be  abroad ;  and, 
with  this  vtew^  they  ordered  forces  to  be  transported 
into  Dalmatia.   The  first  detachment  had  a  safe  pass- 
Uv.Epit   iige,  but  the  next,  meeting  with  a  storm,  returned 
home,and  dispersed  themselve8,giving  out  every  where, 
that  they  would  not  fight  against  their  countrymen. 
The  rest  of  the  army,  encouraged  by  this  example,  re- 
fused to  embark  for  Dalmatia.  Whereupon  Cinna  as- 
sembled them,  and  by  menaces  would  have  compelled 
them  to  obey,  but  they  mutinied,  and  slew  him.^ 

Carbo,  by  the  death  of  his  colleague,  remaining  sole 
master  of  the  administration,  found  various  pi*etences  to 
put  off  the  election  of  a  new  consul  to  the  next  yean 
In  the  meantime  the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent 
toSylla  returned  with  an  answer  to  this  effect  (accord- 
ApD.  de  iog  to  Appian),  that  he  would  never  have  any  friendship 
L 1.  p.  im.  with  the  actors  of  such  crimes ;  that  if  the  Roman 
people  had  an  inclination  to  pardon  them,  he  would  not 
oppose  it ;  but  that  those  would  be  in  the  safest  condi- 
tion who  took  refuge  with  him,  as  he  had  an  army  so 
much  at  his  devotion.*     By  which  [last]  words,  says 

k  Plutarch  says,  the  mutiny  was  occasioned  by  a  suspicion  that  Cinna  had  mar- 
dared  Pompey  (afterward  sumamed  the  Qteat);  that  Cimia,  in  hia  flight,  was  orer- 
taken  by  a  centurion ;  that  when  this  man  was  going  to  run  him  through,  he  fell  on  ' 
his  knees,  and  oflfered  him,  if  he  would  spare  his  life,  a  seal  ring,  whidi  was  of  great 
▼alue.  I  do  not  come,  said  the  officer,  to  seal  a  contract,  but  to  punish  a  wicked 
and  a  cruel  tyrant ;  and  at  these  words,  plunged  his  sword  in  the  oonsul''s  body. 
Pint,  in  Pomp. 

1  The  Epitome  of  Livy,  L  84.  T  with  which  VelL  PaL  seems  to  agree)  tells  ua,  that 
8yIU  offered  to  submit  to  the  anttorlty  of  the  senate^  oo  oooditioii,  thntall  who  had 
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sAppiaD,  it  was  ]dain»  he  designed  to  retam  his  com-  J^J^^ 
mand,  and  to  possess  himself  of  the  government**  M9. 

Carbo,  to  keep  the  Italians  steady  to  his  cause,  would  ^'^'^ 
have  obliged  all  the  towns  and  colonies  of  Italy  to  give  JJ^^^' 
hostages  for  their  fidelity.     But  the  senate  hindered  ,^ 
the  execution  of  this  project.     However,  by  the  in-  ''^  «  . 
terest  of  his  party,  he  got  a  law  passed  for  distributing  l  m. 
the  freedmen  among  all  the  five  and  thirty  tribes,  and 
obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate,  ordaining  that  all 
armies  every  where  should  be  disbanded. 

Sylla  paid  no  regard^to  this  decree.  Leaving  Athens, 
he  marched  to  Dyrrachium,  in  order  to  embark  there 
on  board  a  fleet  of  1200  ships  (1600,  according  to 
Appian).  Before  he  set  sail  he  began,  it  is  said,  to  fear  App.  de 
lest  his  troops  should,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  disband  fi.p.  am. 
themselves,  and  return  to  their  respective  homes.  But  ^Jjl^" 
they  soon  freed  him  from  his  apprehensions;  for,  of 
their  own  accord,  they  took  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to 
him ;  nay,  thinking  that  he  wanted  money,  they  made 
a  contribution  among  themselves,  and  offered  it  to 
him:  but  he  declined  their  present. 

It  was  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  y-^-  <^^- 
C.  Junius  Norbanus,  that  Sylla  landed  at  Brundusium,  —^ — 
with  an  army  of  five  Roman  legions,  and  6000  horse,  tubbip. 
beside  the  Macedonian  and  Peloponnesian  auxiliaries, 
in  all  60,000  men.""    By  Sylla^s  account,  as  given  by  Apn.  de 
Plutarch,  the  Marian  faction  had  on  foot  4^0"  cohorts  f^'^Sss. 
of  good  troops,  commanded  by  fifteen  generals.  Ap-  App.p.4oo- 
pian  says,  their  forces,  at  this  time,  amounted  to  SOO 
cohorts  of  500  men  each,  but  that  afterward  they  were 
increased.    He  adds,  that  the  people  favoured  the  con- 
suls much  more  than  Sylla,  because  he  seemed  the  . 
aggressor,  invading  his  country  in  a  hostile  manner; 
whereas  the  consuls,  though  they  had  in  reality  only 

been  buiahed  by  the  Marum  £Kdon.  and  had  fled  to  him,  dioo^ 
diat  Carbo,  and  his  party,  hindered  these  tenns  horn  being  accepted. 

"  VdL  Pat.  (1.  9.  c.  24)  says,  that  SyDa's  anny  amounted  to  no  moie  than 
SOfSOOmen. 

•  Veil.  Pat.  (loc.  cit.)  teUs  us,  Oiai  the  Mazian  anny  oonuled  off abofo  SOO^OM 
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Yw  «f  their  own  interest  at  heart,  yet  pretended  a  view  to  t|ie 
tia     public  good.   Besides,  the  people^  conscious  of  being 
^^•^  themselves  equally  tran^essors,  took  up  anns  out  of 
^^^  fear,  knowing  that  Sylla  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
chastising  them,  but  was  meditating  ravages,  slaughter, 
and  destruction.   Thus  far  Appian.  But  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Veil.  Paterculus,  all  the  best  men  flocked  to  Sylla's 
App.p.399.  army.    Among  these,  it  seems,  was  Cethegas,  who  had 
been  a  great  enemy  to  the  proconsul,  and  had  by  him 
CicinVer.  been  driven  out  of  Rome,  when  Cinna  was  expelled. 
he,  12,  et  Y^|.f ^3  gi3Q^  so  well  knowu  by  Cicero's  pleadingsagainst 
him,  quitted  Carbo,  to  whom  he  had  been  qussstor  in 
Gaul  the  last  year,  carried  off  the  public  money  with 
him,  and  took  refuge  with  Sylla,  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  pass  his  accounts.   The  proconsul,  says 
Cicero,  would  not  trust  him  as  a  friend,  but  removed 
him  from  the  army,  and  placed  him  at  Beneventum, 
where  he  could  do  no  hurt,  being  narrowly  watched 
by  persons  steady  to  the  cause :  yet  Sylla,  afterward, 
rewarded  him,  as  a  traitor,  liberally  with  the  estates  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  whom  he  pro- 
scribed. MeteUus  Pius,  Crassus,  and  Pompey  (theson 
of  Pompeius  Strabo  formerly  mentioned),  likewise  re^ 
paired  to  Sylla's  camp.   MeteUus,  since  his  flight  from 
Rome,  whenMarius  and  Cinna  entered  the  city,  had 
endeavoured  to  kindle  a  war  in  Africa,  but  had  been 
Liv.  Epit.   driven  from  thence  by  Fabius,  prsetor  of  that  province. 
nut.  in      Crassus,  on  the  death  of  Cinna,  had  raised  some  forces 
<^"*^       in  Spain,  transported  them  into  Africa,  and  joined 
MeteUus :  but,  soon  quarrelling  with  him,  he  left  that 
VdL  p«L    country,  and  went  to  Sylla.   Pompey  (afterward  sur* 
iI^.E^i   ^^^^^  the  Great)  was,  at  this  time,  about  twenty* 
^«5.^      three  years  of  age.     Having,  by  his  credit  in  the 
Pomp.       country  of  Picenum,  raised  three  legions,  he  led  them 
to  Sylla,  and,  in  his  mardh,  defeated  Brutus,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Marian  faction,  who  exposed  his 
App.p.399.  passage.    On  his  arrival,  SyUa  rose  up  to  receive  him* 

•  AoooidiDg  to  Plutaxch,  Sylla  advanced  to  meet  Pompey,  and  al^ghtod  flom 
Ji»  liene,  m  Men  ae  he  oune  op  to  him. 
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(a  dvility  which  be  ptid  to  none  of  the  other  gene^    Ve»  of 
ralfi),  and  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  ittperator.  97^ 

Sylla,  adyanciDg  into  the  country,  fought  a- battle  ^^'^ 
mth  the  consol  Norbanas,  at  Cannsium,  vanqaished  ^^"^""^ , 
\dm,  and  slew  7000  of  his  men.i'     The  proconsol  lost  "^ 
€MxIy  seventy  soldiers  on  this  occasion,  or,  as  some  say, 
1S4;  and,  if  we  believe  Plutarch,  he  obtained  this 
▼ictory  merely  by  the  courage  of  his  troops,  for  he  led 
them  to  the  attack  without  forming  them  into  any 
order.    Norbanus  shut  himself  up  in  Capua ;  and  the  Pint-  in 
^other  consul^  L.  Sctpio,  marched  to  oppose  the  enemy.  ^ 
As  he  was  more  solicitous  to  bring  about  a  peace  than 
to  carry  on  the  war,  Sylla,  who  knew  his  disposition, 
sent  himsomeovertures,which  he  very  willingly  listened 
to;  bat  the  proconsul  found  various  pretences  to  put 
off  the  conclusion  of  the  aflair.     During  this  nego- 
tiation, his  soldiers,  longpractised  in  wiles  and  cunning 
under  so  artful  a  master,  corrupted  many  in  Scipio's 
army  by  bribes,  promises,  and  flattery.    At  length,  all 
the  consul's  troops  deserted  him,  and  went  over  in  a 
body  to  Sylla."*    Scipio  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  tent,  App.p.403 
together  with  his  son ;  but  the  proconsul,  after  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  engage  them  in  his  party,  set 
them  both  at  liberty:  so  different,  says  Velleius,  was  veH  Pun 
SyUa,  when  carrying  on  the  war,  from  the  same  Sylla,  p^',^i^' 
when  he  had  finished  it.  On  the  news  of  this  desertion,  Syu^ 
Norbanus  is  reported  to  have  said,  that,  in  Sylla,  he  had 
to  fight  against  a  lion  and  a  fox ;  but  that  the  fox  was 
the  most  dangerous  enemy.  To  him  likewise  the  pro- 
consul sent  d^uties  to  treat  of  peace ;  but  Norbanus,  App.  loc 
dreading  the  fate  of  his  colleague,  would  not  so  much  ^ 

f  In  the  Epitome  of  Lfvf ,  we  wn  told,  thmt,  befbte  this  bottle,  Sylla  tent  de- 
patieitaNoilMBnstotKflicKrpeBce;  aad  dist  the  latter  offcted  Tiofenoe  to  them. 
Appian  myy  that  Sylla  sent  deputies  to  Nosfaoiiai  some  time  after  the  battle. 
Booi  ttoiiee  can  hanily  be  tnie. 

«  Appian  reports^  that,  during  the  trnoe,  Scrtoritts,  vho  had  been  sentby  Seido 
to  eonanlt  whh  Noibaniie  about  the  articles  of  peace,  seind  upon  Suesea  in  his 

St  that,  Sylin  looking  upon  tftis  step  at  an  infraction  of  the  truce,  Sdpio, 
ar  eonsdotts  of  theibet,  or  not  knowing  vhat  answer  to  make,  restored  to  the 
9iooensDltb6hoatages,hehadgi?enindiebeginiilngofthetxeoty;  andAatthe 
ccwul*saany,  olRndod  both  at  the  taking  of  Soessa,  and  the  ntuning  of  the 
'  '         ItoSylb. 
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Year  df   as  retuTD  ail  answer*    Hereupon  Sylla  decamped,  and 

*  tfjo!  ^  drew  nearer  to  Rome,  ravaging  the  country  in  his 

^'^'^'  march*  Norbanus  directed  his  course  to  the  same  city, 

2^**^  but  by  a  different  route.  Carbo,  the  last  year's  consul, 

^      entered  it  before  either  of  them,  and  obtained  of  the 

senate  and  people  a  deci*ee,  declaring  Metellus,  and  all 

the  senators  who  had  joined  Sylla,  enemies  to  the  state. 

About  this  time,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 

was  burnt  down  in  the  night.    Some  said  it  was  set  on 

fire  by  Garbo's  order:  some  suspecting  the  consuls; 

pittt.  in      others  Sylla.    This  last,  in  his  Memoirs,  wrote,  that  a 

^  slave  had  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  hasten  to  Rome, 

the  Capitol  would  be  burnt,  and  had  named  the  day 

when  it  should  happen,  which  was  the  6th  of  July^ 

The  rest  of  the  summer  was  spent  by  both  parties  in 
recruiting  their  armies.    Multitudes  flocked  daily  to 
the  consuls  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  Cisalpine  GauL 
Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  dispersed  emissaries  up  and 
down  the  country,  to  bring  over  people  to  his  interest 
by  bribes,  promises,  and  threats;  and,  that  the  Italians 
Lij-Epit.  might  have  no  reason  to  fear  him,  he  entered  into  a 
Plat,  in      league  with  them,  promising  to  continue  to  them  their 
^^°'"       right  of  Roman  citizenship.     Sertorius,  seeing  the 
incapacity,  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  faction,  and 
losing  all  hope  of  preserving  Italy,  after  the  desertion 
of  Scipio's  army,  had  passed  into  Spain ;  there  to  as- 
semble troops,  and  maintain  the  war  against  Sylla  and 
his  adherents. 
V.  R.  e7i.      At  the  next  election  of  consuls,  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo, 

_1  for  the  third  time,  and  C.  Marius,  the '  son  of  the  great 

»^  «n.  Marius,  were  appointed  to  that  oflBce. 

'  Applan  calls  this  Marius  the  nephew  of  the  other  Marius.  Floras  (h.  3.  c  21.) 
says  he  was  the  brother  of  Marius,  meanmg  Alarcos,  or,  aocordmg  to  Pliny  (1. 34. 
cb*.),  Caius  Marius  Oratidianuii,  whom  Catiline,  by  Sylla*s  order,  murdered  at  the 
tomb  of  Catulus;  and  whose  father  (says  Cicero  in  Brut,  c  46. )  v*"  M.thmtidinSy 
the  sbter  of  whom  was  Cicero's  grandmother.  (Cic de  Leg.  L  8.  c  16.)  Pighius 
(voL  3.  p.  \9U  252.)  thinks  that  both  Marcus  and  Caius  were  the  adopted  sons  of 
the  great  Marius,  a. thing  not  very  probable.  That  M.  Marius  Gratidianus,  the  soo 
of  M.Oratidius,  was  adopted  by  some  Marius  or  other,  seems  phun  from  his  name: 
but  the  Gapitoline Tables,  the  Epitome  of  livy,  Pliny  (U33.  c  L\  VeBdus  Patcr- 
culus,  DioCaaaiua,  Plutarch,  Auct  de  Vir.  lUuat.  and  Eutnmius,  call  the  consul  of 
this  year  C.  Marius,  the  son  of  Marius^  without  mentioning  adoptkn.    The  ooii8ul> 
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Marius,  at  the  head  of  eighty-five  cohorts,  fought  an    v«v  at 
obstinate  battle  with  Sylla,  at  Sacriportu8»  not  far  from      071. 
Pra&neste:  but  five  cohorts  of  foot,  and  two  troops  of  °*^-»'' 
horse,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  going  over  to  the  pro*  ^??^^ 
consul,  the  Marians  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  ^^  i^ 
Sylla*s  Memoirs,  so  often  mentioned,  say,  that  heSyU^ 
killed  SO,000  of  the  enemy,  and  took  8000  prisoners,  Bd^cw. 
with  the  loss  of  only  twenty-three  of  his  own  men.'  ^'  ^^ 
Of  the  prisoners,  all  that  were  Samnites  he  ordered 
to  be  slain,  as  perpetual  enemies  to  the  Romans.  Ma* 
rius  escaped  with  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Prsneste, 
which  Sylla  soon  after  blocked  up. 

About  the  same  time  Metellus  defeated  another  anny 
of  the  Marians,  the  victory  being  facilitated  by  the 
desertion  of  some  of  their  cohorts  during  the  battle. 
Young  Marius  seeing  his  affiiirs  desperate,  and  being 
eager  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  enemies,  sent  orders 
to  Brutus  Damasippus,  the  prstor  of  Rome,  to  assemble 
the  senate  upon  some  pretence,  and  put  to  death 
L.  Domitius,  P.  Antistius  (Pompey's  father-in-law),  App.p.404. 
Mucins  Scssvola,  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  CCarbo,  t^  ^9. 
a  relation  of  the  consul,  and,  according  to  Cicero,  the  ^p-^^* 
only  good  man  of  the  family.    This  cruel  order*  was 
punctually  executed,  and,  according  to  the  custom 
then  established  at  Rome,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were 
thrown  into  the  river. 

Sylla,  proposing  to  march  to  Rome,  left  the  blockade 
of  Prsneste  to  the  care  of  Lucretius  Ofella,  an  obscure 
man :  for  the  proconsul,  if  we  may  credit  Die  Cassius, 

• 

aceoidiiw  to  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  wis  at  this  time  but  twenty  yean  of  age ;  the  au- 
thor deVff.  niustsays  twenty-five;  VeLPst  twcnty^ix ;  and  Appian  twenty-^even. 

•  If  we  beUere  Phitarchy  a  dmm,  which  Sylla  had,  made  him  very  eager  to  fight 
this  battle ;  but  his  men  were  so  faUgued  wiUi  endeavouring  to  favour  the  junction 
of  a  part  of  their  forces  with  the  main  army,  that  they  lay  down  upon  die  ground 
to  Rst  themselves ;  and  Sylla  was  prevailed  upon  not  to  offer  battle.  But  Marius 
my^hitig  up  boldly  to  the  intrenchments,  Sylla's  soldiers,  in  a  passioa,  sallied  out 
ipon  their  enemies,  and  routed  them  at  the  first  shock.  Fcncsfeula,  and  some  other 
aathors.  wrote  that  Marius,  exhausted  with  fiitigue,  fell  so  fast  asleep  under  a  tree, 
that  he  did  not  hearthenoiaeof  the  battle,  and  could  scarce  be  waked  by  the  flight 
of  his  troops. 

*  The  Epitomeof  Livy  (LBS.)  places  this  order  before  the  battle  of  Plraeneste, 
sod  adda,  that  the  prstormuideved  all  the  noUea  that  were  in  Borne.     . 
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Vcvof  being  mm  almost  sure  of  tbe  victory,  began  to  'n^- 
971.     lect  the  noblea»  who  had  hitherto  done  him  singular 
B.  c.  81.  lervice,  and  to  put  his  chief  confidence  in  men  of  low 


2^oM-  birth  and  no  virtue,  as  knowing  that  these  would  be 
^Q,^    ready  instruments  of  his  wicked  purposes,  and  that 
•p-  ^«L     they  would  not  arrogate  to  themselves  the  gbry  of 
^^      any  exploit  by  him  performed     On  his  approach 
towards  the  Capitol,  those  of  the  Marian  fiiction  fled 
frmn  it     The  inhabitants,  famished  with  hanger, 
immediately  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  he,  as 
soon  as  he  was  master  of  the  city,  confiscated  the 
efiects  of  Marius's  followers.     Then,,  assembling  the 
App.p.4a4.  peofde,  he  told  them,  that  the  wickedness  of  his  ene- 
mies had  forced  him  upon  those  measures,  and  ex* 
horted  the  citizens  to  take  courage^  for  that,  in*  a  short 
time,  they  would  see  an  end  of  their  miseries,  and  the 
commmiwealth  settled  upon  a  good  footing.   HaTing 
p.  40ft.      ordered  all  matters  in  the  city,  according  to  the  present 
exigence,  and  left  a  guard  there,  he  marched  to  Clu« 
aum,  where  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  consul  Carbo; 
it  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  night  put  an  end  to  it 
before  victory  had  declared  on  either  side.'  After  this, 
Carbo  having  sent  eight  legions  under  the  command 
of  Marcius  to  relieve  Pneneste,  Pompey  laid  an  am- 
buscade for  those  troops,  and  with  great  shiughter 
forced  them  to  retire  to  an  eminence,  where  he  sur- 
rounded them :  and,  though  Marcius  brought  them 
off  in  the  night,  yet,  they  thinking  they  had  been 
defeated  through  his  fault,  the  greater  part  of  diem 
.  disbanded  themselves,  so  that  he  returned  to  Carbo 
with  only  seven  cohorts. 
P.40S.  About  the  same  time,  this  consul,  in  conjunction 

with  Norbanus,  attacked  Metellus's  camp  at  Faventia, 
in  the  evening,  but  without  success:  10,000  of  their 
men  were  killed,  6OOO  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  rest  were  dispersed  in  such  a  manner, 

"  Tim  Bpitoneof  L»j,  (L  SS.)  givoi  the  vietoty  U>  SylUu 
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tlMtonlylOOOmen  retired.  With  their  Mami«nden»  to   Y«»dr 
Arretium.    On  the  news  of  this  defeat,  a  legion  of  La-  *  ?n!  * 
caniana,  under  AlbinoTanus,  deserted  their  iead»,  and  ^^"' 
went  over  to  Metellus.   Albinovanns  returned  to  his  89M«». 
general  Norbanus,  at  Arretium,  \)ut  it  was  only  the  ****** 
more  infamously  to  betray  him.  For,  soon  after,  being 
bribed  by  Sylla,  he  invited  to  an  entertainment  Nor- 
banus»  his  lieutenants  Apustius  and  Fimbria  (brother 
of  that  Fimbria  who  had  killed  himself  in  Asia>  and 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  Marian  party  then  in  the  town,       « 
and  eaused  every  one  of  them  to  be  murdered,  except 
Norbaiius,  who  did  not  come  to  the  entertainment. 
The  assassin  made  his  escape  to  Sylla,  to  whom  An- 
minnm,  about  this  time,  revolted,  and  some  Marian 
armies,  in  that  neighbourhood,  deserted.     After  so 
many  inisfortuneSf  Norbanus,  apprehending  that  none 
of  his  people  would  be  steady  to  him,  embarked  on 
board  a  small  vessel,  and  sailed  to  Rhodes.     Sylla 
sent  to  demand  him ;  and,  while  the  Rhodians  were 
deliberating,  whether  they  should  give  him  up,  he 
killed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  forum. 

Carbo,  notwithstanding  these  disasters,  made  several 
attempts  to  relieve  Praeneste,  but  without  success*  A 
detachment  of  his  army  was  routed  at  Pkcentia,  by 
Luculhis,  one  of  Sylla's  lieutenants ;  and  all  Cisalpine 
Ganl  submitted  to  Metellus.  Hereupon  Carbo,  though  App.p.4S7. 
he  had  80,000  men  at  Ctusium,  two  legions  mide« 
Damasippus^  and  two  more^  commanded  by  Marciua 
and  Carinas,  besides  a  powerful  army  of  Samnitea 
and  Lucanians,  yet  abandoned  Italy,  and  passed  into 
Africa.  After  his  departure,  his  troops  at  Clusium 
were  entirely  defeated  by  Pempey,  and  20^000  of 
them  cut  off. 

Some  time  before  this,  Pontins  Telewms,  a  Sam*  Plat  in 
aite,  and  M.  Lamponius,  a  Lucanian,  had  levied  ^p^ 
40,000  men  in  those  countries,  and  attempted  to  raise  ]^^%^* 
the  blockade  of  Prffineste.   According  to  Appian,  they  dt 
were  now  joined  by  Damasippus,  Marcius,  and  Carinas, 
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Y^ttrf   with  the  troops  under  their  command/    But,  fearing 
671.      to  be  hemmed  in  between  the  armies  of  Sylla  and 
^^^^*  Pompey,  who  were  advancing,  with  great  expedition, 
«7|^  coo.  to  attack  them  in  front  and  rear,  Telesinus,  an  able 
general,  and  a  brave  man,  disappointed  their  purpose; 
he  decamped  in  the  night,  and  marched  directly  to 
Rome.     On  his  airrival  there,  the  terror  was  no  less 
than  when  Hannibal  appeared  before  the  gates«     Yet 
the  Roman  youth  marched  out  boldly,  and  attacked 
the  enemy,   but  were  repulsed  with  loss.      In  the 
meantime,  a  body  of  horse,  detached  by  Sylla,  came 
opportunely  to  the  assistance  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
general  himself,  with  all  his  army,  approached  soon 
after.     His  troops  were  fatigued  with  their  march, 
which  some  of  his  officers  observing,  and  considering 
that  they  were  to  fight  with  Samnites  and  Lucanians, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  defer  the  engagement. 
He,  nevertheless,  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  a 
charge.     On  the  other  hand,  Pontius  Telesinus^  an 
implacable  enemy  of  the  Roman  name,  walking  through 
the  ranks  of  his  army,  cried  out,  **  The  last  day  of 
Rome  is  come.     The  city  must  be  razed  to  the 
ground.    Wolves  will  never  be  wanting  to  prey  upon 
the  liberties  of  Italy,  till  the  wood  in  which  they 
shelter  themselves  is  cut  down/'     The  day  was  far 
spent  before  the  battle  began,  which,  it  would  seem, 
lasted  the  whole  night,  with  great  obstinacy  on  both 
sides.  Sylla's  left  wing,  in  which  he  commanded  in  per- 
son against  Telesinus,  was  entirely  routed ;  and  he  him- 
self was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  killed  by  twomen, 
who,  at  the  same  instant,  threw  their  darts  at  him :  he 
escaped  by  his  groom  opportunely  striking  his  horse. 
It  is  said,  that  when  j^e  saw  his  men  give  ground,  he 
^took  out  of  his  bosom  a  little  image  of  Apollo,  which 
he  had  stolen  from  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  had  ever 
since  carried  about  him  when  engaged  in  war.  Kissing 

*  VelL  Pat.  and  Plutarch  make  no  mention  of  the  Samnites  being  joined  bj 
my  Roman  troope. 
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it  with  great  devotion,  he  expostulated  with  the  god    ^^^ 
for  having  brought  him  to  perish  dishonourably  with     071. 
his  countrymen,  at  the  gates  of  his  native  city,  after  ^^'^^\ 
having  raised  him,  by  many  victories,  to  such  a  height  JJ^^*^*^' 
of  glory  and  greatness.  Then  throwing  himself  among 
his  troops,  he  endeavoured,  by  entreaties  and  threats, 
to  make  them  face  the  enemy.     All  was  to  no  pur- 
pose.   They  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and,  in 
their  flight^  to  the  camp,  they  hurried  him  along  with 
them.     There,  when  it  was  very  late  in  the  night» 
messengers  came  to  him  from  Crassus  (who  had  com** 
manded  the  right  wing),  with  the  good  news  that  he 
had  defeated  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued 
them  to  Antemna,  where  he  kept  them  blocked  up.^ 
Most  of  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  fell  that  night 
in  hattle,  and  among  the  rest,  Pontius  Telesinus,  who 
was  found  the  next  day  with  a  countenance,  says  VeU 
leius,  which  more  resembled  that  of  a  conqueror  thaa 
of  a  dead  man. 

Aa  soon  as  it  was  light,  Sylla  marched  to  join  the 
forces  at  Antemna.  Three  thousuid  of  the  enemy  sent; 
deputies  to  him,  asking  pardon,  and  offering  to  submit^ 
He  answered,  that  he  would  spare  their  lives,  if  they 
would  do  some  signal  mischief  to  the  rest  of  his 
enemies.  Whereupon  those  wretches  turned  their 
swords  against  their  companions,  killed  a  great  num* 
her  of  them,  and  then  surrendered  themselves  to  the. 
proconsul. 

The  enemy  being  entirely  dispersed,  Sylla  sentApp.p.4o& 
the  heads  of  Pontius  Telesinus,  Marciiis,  and  Carinas 
(the  two  last  having  been  taken  in  their  flight),  to 
LfUcretius  Ofella,  at  Pr^eneste,  with  orders  to  have 
them  carried  round  the  walls  of  the  town.     On  the 

f  Accordioff  to  Appian,  they  fled  to  Homo  with  the  Samnites  at  their  heeb,  and 
theHomanfl^  raoing  lest  the  enemy  should  enter  the  town,  let  fall  the  portcullis; 
so  that  Sylla's  men,  urged  by  fear  and  necessity,  returned  to  the  flght,  and  obtained 
the  yictory.  But  since  Sylla  came  last  before  the  dtv,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
enemy  was  between  it  and  him,  and  oonseauenUy,  that  his  troops  could  not  fly 
thither.  By  thesame  author's  account,  the  Won  both  sides  amounted  to  50,000 
DMD,  and  8000  ire»  taken  prisonen. 
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\mtat   Dews  of  Sylk's  yictory,  and  of  the  flight  of  Noriiuuiiui 
071.     ttidCarbo»  andof theconqueror^sbeingmasterin  Romet^ 
^^flflil.  the  inhabitants  of  Fk-aeoeste,  in  despair  of  relief,  opened 
gggy^"  their  gates  to  Lucretius.     Marius,  in  attempting  to 
make  his  escape  through  some  subterraneous  passages, 
was  slain  by  those  who  guarded  him.    Some  say,  he 
\fm^^  fell  by  his  own  hand :  others,  that  he  and  the  younger 
App.p.408.  brother  of  Pontius  Telesinus  fought  together,  and 
that  Telesinus  being  killed,  and  Marius  wounded,  the 
latter  caused  his  slave  to  despatch  him»     Lucretius 
sent  his  head  to  the  proconsul,  who,  on  seeing  it,  is 
r^rted  to  have  said,  that  the  young  man  ought  to 
have  learned  to  use  the  oar,  before  he  attempted  to 
manage  the  helm.     Yet  Velleius  thinks  that  Sylla 
had  a  high  opinion  of  Marius's  talents,  because,  upon 
his  death,  he  immediately  assumed  the  name  of  Felix, 
or  the  Fortunate,  a  name  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  same  author,  he  would  have  been  most  justly  en- 
titled to,  had  his  life  ended  with  his  victories.     Plu* 
Pi^in     tarch  seems  to  doubt  whether  Sylla's  prosperity  and 
power  did  really  change  his  disposition,  or  only  dis» 
cover  his  natund  wickedness.    It  is,  however,  agreed, 
that  no  man  ever  made  a  more  cruel  use  of  victory. 
The  Romans  soon  had  an  instance  of  the  coolness 
Pint  loe.    with  which  he  could  perpetrate  murders.    The  SOOO 
Uw.  Spit  men,  formerly  mentioned,  who,  after  massacring  many 
dSgmi.  .  of  their  companions,  had  surrendered  themselves  to 
?wj!*     him  upon  promise  of  their  lives,  he  caused  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  public  place,  together  with  some  other  pri- 
soners (the  whole  number  amounting  to  6  or  8000), 
on  pretence  of  enlisting  them  in  the  legions.  He  then 
assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  which 
was  hard  by;  and  while  he  was  making  a  speech  to 
the  conscript  fathers,  the  soldiers,  according  to  their 
instructions,  began  to  massacre  the  wretches  he  had 
fS!^    shut  up.    Their  cries  and  lamentations  greatly  ter- 
L  I.e.  IS.   rifled  the  senators.    Sylla,  without  altering  his  conn* 
BfVm.        tenance,  said  to  them,  <<  Mind  what  I  am  sayingi 
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consearqrt  fathers;  it  is  nothing  but  a  few  seditioiia    Y«tar 
men  whom  I  have  ordered  to  be  punished/'  eji. 

Aft&c  this  he  filled  Rome  with  shiughter^  spuing  ^^^^' 
none  of  the  adverse  party;  nay,  hia  friends,  without  SIS>**^ 
regard  to  party,  murdered,  with  his  connivance,  their 
avm  private  enemies;  and  all  were  such,  whose  birth 
or  fortunes  they  envied.     In  the  general  constema*  Om.  L  s. 
tion   caused  by  these  murders,  Q.  Catulus  had  the^^^' 
courage  to  say  to  the  proconsul,  <'  With  whom  do 
we  propose  to  live,  if,  in  war,  we  kill  all  who  are  in 
arms,  and,  in  peace,  all  who  are  unarmed?*'     And  Piut*^ 
C»  Metellus  asked  him  in  the  senate»house,  *'  What  ^ 
end  there  was  to  be  to  these  calamities?''    He  added, 
^^  W^e  do  not  petition  you  to  spare  such  as  you  have 
determined  to  destroy,  but  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
pf  those  whom  you  intend  to  save."    SyUa  answered, 
*'  That  he  was  not  yet  certain  whom  he  should  leave 
alive."    Then  Metellus  (or,  according  to  others,  one 
Aufidius)  desired  him  to  let  them  know  who  they  were 
whom  he  had  determined  to  punish.    Sylla  promised 
he  would,  and  on  the  morrow  caused  to  be  fixed  up 
in  a  public  place  an  edict  with  a  list  of  the  names  of 
eighty'  persons  whom  he  doomed  to  death.     This 
method  of  condemnation  was  called  proscription ;  a  vdL  Pat 
method  of  which  Sylla  was  the  inventor.  By  the  edict,  A^^Sa 
it  was  made  capital  to  entertain  or  save  any  of  the  ^^^ 
proscribed.     A  reward  of  two  talents  was  offered  for  ^ 
each  head;  even  a  slave  was  entitled  to  it  for  killing 
his  master,  and  a  son  for  murdering  his  father.    The 
estates  and  effects  of  the  condemned  were  confiscated^ 
And  their  children  and  grandchildren  declared  in* 
capable  of  holding  any  office  in  the  state*    Sylla, 
says  Sallust,  was  the  first  among  men  who  appointed  sdL  Bdi 
punishments  for  people  yet  unborn,  and  prepared  in- 
juries for  those  whose  life  was  yet  uncertain. 
.    The  day  after  the  first  proscription,  SyUa  published 

;  to  OMriiiii  dib  Snt  pnKmdM  «M  before  th0  MM 
mHaniu  an'  *'  *  ^  "*" 
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a  new  Ikt  of  200  persons,  whom  he  condemned^  and 
the  next  day  a  like  number.     In  an  assembly  of  the 
people^  he  told  them  he  had  proscribed  all  he  could 
370th  oon-  think  of»  and  that  those  whom  he  had  now  forgot,  he 
App!^409.  would  proscribe  hereafter ;  and  concluded  with  saying, 
that  if  the  people  were  obedient  to  him,   he  would 
change  their  condition  for  the  better;  but  us  to  his 
enemies,  he  would  spare  none  of  them.     After  this 
speech,  he  proscribed,  according  to  Appian,   forty 
senators  and  l600  knights.  The  whole  number  of  the 
vaL  Max.  proscribed  amounted,  according  to  Val.  Max.,  to  4700; 
L  9.  c  s.    j^^  ^^ig^  that  Sylla,  as  if  he  gloried  in  his  cruelty,  caused 
their  names  to  be  entered  in  the  public  registers  ;  but, 
probably,  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  known,  in 
future  times,  whose  descendants  stood  excluded  from 
o£Bces.    Whatever  was  the  number  of  the  proscribed, 
that  of  the  slain  seems  much  to  have  exceeded  Vale- 
Diod.  sk.   rius's  account.    And  (if  we  may  believe  Dio  Cassius) 
^6^^   when  Mithridates  ordered  all  the  Italians  in  Asia  to 
be  murdered,  there  did  not  perish  near  so  many  of 
that  nation,  nor  by  such  cruel  deaths,  as  in  conse* 
quence  of  Sylla*s  edicts.    Nor  did  the  tyrant  confine 
App.]oc.    ^^is  cruelty  to  Rome.     His  assassins  roamed  oyer  all 
Italy,  every  where  searching  out  the  favourers  of  the 
Marian  faction.  It  was  a  crime,  not  only  to  have  borne 
arms  against  Sylla,  but  to  have  given  even  the  least  assist- 
ance to  his  enemies,  to  have  been  in  friendsh  ip  with  them, 
to  have  lent  them  money,  nay,  to  have  travelled  in  com- 
pany with  any  of  them.    The  weight  of  the  storm  fell 
chiefly  upon  the  rich,  more  people  being  murdered  for 
their  estates  than  on  account  of  party,  or  private  re- 
venge. Nor  did  Sylla  cease  his  proscriptions,  till  he  had 
enriched  all  his  friends  and  followers.    He  became  the 
protector  of  all  villains.  Among  these  were  Oppiancias 
cicpio      and  Catiline.  The  former,  a  Roman  knight  of  Larinum 
7.  T^        in  Apulia,  having  privately  caused  his  wife's  brother  to 
be  assassinated,  that  his  own  son  might  inherit  the  whole 
of  his  grandmother^s  estate,  and  being  threntei^ed  with 
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a  pnMecntian  by  the  rdatioiis  of  the  deceased,  he  first   Ye«  of 
took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Metellus;  and  when  after-     071. 
ivard  he  had  procured  a  commiMion  from  Sylla,  he  re-  ^•^■^^' 
turned  toLarinum  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  under  ^JS^ 
cover  of  the  proscription  murdered  all  whp  had  threat- 
ened to  bring  him  to  trial.  Catiline  had  formerly  mur* 
dered  his  own  brother,  and  now  obtained  of  the  pro* 
consul  that  his  brother's  name  should  be  inserted  among 
the  proscribed,  as  if  he  had  been  still  living.   In  return  Asoan.  in 
for  this  favour,  Catiline  undertook  the  punishment  of  c^'^^ 
M«  Marius  Gratidianus,  a  man  who  had  been  twice  ^^'^^ 
praetor,  and  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  Roman  people,  Piin-  l  3S. 
for  hishavingpromulgatedalawagainsttheadulteration  uw.  e^ 
of  the  coin,  that  they  erected  statues  to  him  in  all  quar*  ^^  ^ 
ters  of  the  city,  and  offered  incense  before  them.    Ca*  i»*  i-  ^ 
tiline  caused  Gratidianus  to  be  whipped  through  the  riot,  i  s. 
town,  then  dragged  to  the  tomb  of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulun,  pi„|;  ^ 
where  his  legs  and  arms  were  broke,  his  eyes  put  out,  ^?^p 
and  his  hands  and  ears  cut  off;  and  when  he  had  been  Consul. 
tortured  in  every  member,  Catiline  himself  cut  off  his  l  gl^a^ 
head,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  and  having  carried  it  to  ^^  p^ 
Sylla  in  the  forum,  went  and  washed  his  bloody  hands  ^  a-  e-^i. ' 
in  the  lustral  water,  that  was  at  the  door  of  Apollo's  jol  &  1? 
temple.    M.  Plsstorius,  a  senator,  was  put  to  death  for 
fainting  away  at  the  execution  of  Gratidianus. 

In  the  great  danger  of  the  proscribed  was  C.  Julius 
Caosar.  His  aunt  had  been  married  to  the  elder  Marius, 
and  he  himself  was  son-in-law  to  Cinna.  All  Sylla's 
authority  could  not  prevail  with  him  to  divorce  his  wjfe ; 
he  was,  therefore,  degraded  from  the  office  of  flamen 
djalis,  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  and  forced  to  abscond 
to  save  his  life.  At  length  the  vestal  virgins,  and 
several  of  the  chief  men  of  Rome,  earnestly  entreating 
that  he  m^ht  be  spared,  Sylla  answered,  **  You  have 
prevailed;  but  know  that  he,  whom  you  so  eagerly 
wish  to  save,  will  one  day  prove  the  ruin  of  the  party 
which  you  and  I  have  he^n  defending.    You  have  nq 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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J^^Jt  penetration,  if  in  that  boy  you  do  mot  see  many 

EOM£  Tur     '  „  ^  ^ 

671.  Manuses.'^ 
°'^'^**       The  tyrant,  not  contented  with  proscribing  par- 

*Ji^^'  '*^^^*^  persons,  extended  his  revenge  to  whole  towns 

App.p.410.  ^"d  nations.  Spoletum,  Interamna,  Florentia,  Sulmo, 


.3.21.  and  Prffineste,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  massacred,  and  their  effects  sold.    All  the 

®*^^  *•  Samnites  he  put  to  death,  or  banished  Italy ;  alleging, 
that  whtte  they  remained  united,  the  Romans  would 
never  have  peace;  so  that,  in  Strabo's  days,  all  thetr 
towns  were  either  in  ruins,  or  dwindled  into  villages. 
All  Italy  now  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  except 
Nola  and  Volaterre;  but  the  Marian  faction  had  still 
leaders  in  the  provinces.  Sertorius  had  assembled  aa 
army  in  Spain ;  Perpema  prepared  to  defend  Sicily, 
and  the  consuls  Cu'bo  and  Dcnnitius  (Cinna's  son-in- 

piauin      Uff^^  were  in  Africa.     Pompey,  in  virtue  of  a  com* 

^^       mission  from  Sylla,  passed  with  an  army  into  Sicily, 

whereupon  Perpema  abandoned  the  island.  Soon  afW, 

Carbo,  who  had  left  Africa  to  go  into  Sicily,  stopped 

LiY.  Bpit  at  Cossura,  and  from  thence  sent  M.  Brutus  to  Lily* 
beum,  to  ieam  whether  Pompey  was  there.  Brutu^s 
vessel  being  surrounded  by  some  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
he  slew  himself,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands;  and  Pompey,  having  despatched  name  vessels 
in  pursuit  of  C«rbo,  took  him  prisoner  with  all  his  at- 

ApiK.p.4io.t0iidants.  These  he  caused  to  be  slain,  wkhout  suf* 
fernig  t^em  to  come  into  his  presence,  but  the  consnd 
to  be  brought  in  chains  b^ore  his  tribunal ;  and  when 
from  thence  he  had  reproached  him  in  a  long  and 
bitter  invective,  commanded  him  to  be  led  to  exe* 
eution.  [Pompey  has  been  censured,  with  some 
severity,  for  his  treatment  of  Carbo,  a  man  who  had 
been  thrice  consul,  and  had  warmly  patronized  him, 

tt^  when  all  the  eflfects  of  his  father,  Pompeius  Strabo, 

§6.'  were,  after  his  death,  going  to  be  confiscated,  for  his 
having  embezzled  iXie  public  money.j 
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Both  the  consuls  being  dead,  and  the  time  for  the    Yrar  of 
election  of  new  magistrates  approaching,  Sylla  left     671. 
Rome,  and  went  to  his  camp,  from  whence,  by  a  ^•^•^^- 
message  to  the  senate,  he  signified  his  desire  that  they  37oth  oon- 
would  name  an  interrex.     The  fathers  pitched  upon  ^    *^ 
Valerius  flaccus,  hoping  that  he  would  hold  theB^^^^- 
eomitia  for  an  election  of  consuls:  but  Sylla  wrote  ^     ' 
to  Valerius,  ad^sing  him  to  propose  to  the  people 
the  creating  a  dictator,  who  should  hold  that  office, 
not  for  any  fixed  term,  but  till  the  affidrs  of  Rome, 
Italy,  and  the  whole  empire,  that  were  in  great  disorder 
through  the  late  wars,  should  be  entirely  settled.    At 
the  bottom  of  the  letter  he  added,  that,  with  their 
approbation,  he  would  burden  himself  with  the  care 
of  doing  the  republic  that  service. 

Valerius,  having  convened  the  people,  proposed  and 
passed  a  law»  which  not  only  ccmatituted  Sylia  dictator 
for  an  unlimited  time,*  but  likewise  ratified  every  thing  nut.  in 
he  had  hitherto  done,  and  gave  him  a  full  and  uut  alti  in 
coDtroUable  power*"  over  the  lives  and  fiirtunes  of  hii  ^^  ^  ^ 
felloW'-citizens:  <'  A  law  (says  Cicero)  the  most  iai^ 
qnitous  that  ever  was  made,  and  the  most  unlike  a 
hmf*  and  indeed  it  is  harder  to  conceive  how  a  law» 
so  contrary  to  the  very  essence  erf*  civil  society,  should 
erar  be  proposed,  than  that  it  should  pass  at  this 
juncture,  without  opposition. 

•  There  had  been  no  dictator  in  the  mublic  dniing  the  hit  120  years:  and  this 
is  Am  first  tasianes  of  a  dictator  enM  by  the  people,  oc  Ibtf  an  tndetumrtnsti 
tvne:  the  people  had  onee,  indeed,  in  a  time  of  great  distress,  duiing  the  secc»d 
Punic  war,  created  a  proi^tator,  but  without  giving  faim  the  power  of  naming 
his  gmnl  or  tiM  horse.    SeeToLd.p.4& 

^  *'*  Legem  intenez  noeter  tnlity  ut  oictator,  qucm  vellet  civium,  indicii  causft, 
jayqaeppasBtocridew  (IDeL^dS.)  Omidnm legom iniqnIssiiMni diishmlH- 
mamque  legis  esse  arbitror  earn,  quam  LaduB  Flaccus  interrez  de  Sylla  tulit.  *  ut 
ettDla»  quAcmiqiie  iOe  ftcMet,  essent  rata.'  Nsm  com  CBteris  in  dTitatmos, 
tynuus  tnatitatiii  Ugss  onmcs  ezMinguantni  atque  toUantur,  hie  rdp.  tyiannum 
lege  oQOstituit.'*    Cic  in  RuL  S.  3.    Beck.  S.  p.  303. 
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VfiOM  THB  YEAK  671,  WHEN  8YLLA  WAS  CREATED  PBE- 
PETUAL  DICTATOE,  TO  THE  COMMENCEME14T  OF  THE 
FIRST  TRIUMVIRATE,  FORMED  IN  THE*  END  OF  G9S. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  law  and  inttitutions  ofSyUa^  when  dictator,  Pompey*i  tueeettet  in  4/Hta  : 
fifr  nAicA  he  oftteifw  a  iHumph  at  hit  return  to  Rome.  SyOa  abdkaiee  tM 
dictatorship  in  674;  and  die*  in  675. 

Yevof        Stlla,  having  rewarded  Valerius,  the  interrex, 
^  %h  ^  with  the  office  of  general  of  the  horse,  came  into  the 
^  ^'  "^'  foFum,  attended  by  four-and-tveentylictora;  in  whose 
sTochcoQ.  fasces,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  city,  appeared  the 
^p^     iuces,  which  were  never  seen  in  the  consular  fasces, 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.     Besides  these  lictors,  he 
had  for  his  guard  a  numerous  hand,  of  ruffians,  ever 
ready  to  execute  his  commands ;  and  that  all  this,  was 
not  merely  in  ierraremt  became  quickly  manifest. 
Plat  m         To  preserve  somewhat  of  the  old  form  of  the  com- 
i^v^i^it.  monwealth,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  dicti^tor,  that 
consulsi  prffitors,  and  other  magistrates,  should  be 
dected  as  usual.     Lucretius  Ofella,  who  had  lately 
reduced  Prsneste,  presented  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship.     The  dictator  forbade  him  to  stand: 
nevertheless  Ofella,  having  interest  with  the  people, 
and  many  friends  among  the  great,  and  having  re- 
cently done  the  cause  of  Sylla's  party  so  consider- 
able a  service,  imagined  he  might  safely  disregard 
the  prohibition.     He  persisted,  therefore,  to  solicit 
the  voters.      The  dictator,  from  his   tribunal,  ob- 
serving it,  sent  to  him  a  centurion,  who  killed  him  upon 
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the  spot.    A  tumult  and  uproar*  ensued;  the  assassin   ' 
was  seized,  and  brought  prisoner  to  the  foot  of  the 
tribunal:  **Let  hhn  go  (said  the  dictator);  he  has 
only  obeyed  my  orders."     After  this,  he  caused  M.  i^^i^ 
Xullius  Decula  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella  to  be     072. 
elected  consuls.     The  government  of  Italy  fell  by  lot   ^*^'^ 
to  £>ecula,  that  of  Macedonia  to  his  colleague.  'liX"^ 

After  these  elections,  towards  the  end  of  January,  y^  j^^^ 
the  dictator  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  on^ii*c-8. 
account  of  his  conquest  in  the  east.    The  procession, 
ivhich  lasted  two  days,  was  adorned  with  the  richest 
spoils  of  Asia:^  but  neither  the  name  of  any  Roman  piut  in 
citizen  vanquished  by  him,  nor  the  representation  of  ®^"*'*^* 
any  city  by  him  taken,  that  belonged  to  the  Romans, 
appeared  there.     The  principal  ornament  of  his  tri*' 
umph  was  a  long  train  of  jsenators  and  other  eminent 
citizens,  who,  having  been  protected  by  him  from  the 
fury  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  followed  his  chariot,  calling 
him  their  father  and  preserver,  and  proclaiming,  that 
they  owed  to  him  their  lives,  and  whatever  else  they 
enjoyed  that  was  dear  to  them.     At  the  same  time,  App.p.414. 
some  of  his  soldiers,  agreeably  to  the  freedom  allowed 
on  these  occasions,  called  his  dictator^ip  a  di^uised 
royalty;  intimating,  that  though  he  declined  the  title, 
he  was  in  effect  a  king:  others,  who  were  disposed  to 
call  things  by  their  true  names,  termed  it  a.  manifest 
tyranny,  that  is,  an  usurped  despotism. 

■  Appian  taiOs  ub,  that  on  this  oecMion  Syfla  spoke  dms  to  the  people:  *'  A  Appian, 
oonntiyman  betog  bitten  by  Tetmin,  desnd  his  shirt  of  them  once  or  twioe;  bat  p,  410. 
when  he  found  himsdf  egidn  teased  by  them,  he  duew  his  shirt  into  the  iiie. 
Make  the  application." 

,  The  sane  anthor  (p.  413.)  says,  that  OfeUa  was  treated  with  this  rigoar,  be. 
cause  he  had  the  audadonsDess  (in  yiobtum  of  a  law,  which  die  dictator  mid  lately 
.  ]rabtiabed)  to  sue  fn  the  eonsobfaipythoiigfa  he  had  not  yet  been  either  pnetor  or 
quSBator,  hot  waa  still  in  the  Older  of  knights.  But  VelLPat  (L2.c.27.)td]attB» 
UMt  Ofella  was  pnetor  when  he  left  Osrbo's  party,  and  went  oyer  to  SyOa;  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  Sylla's  institntlons  were  yet  published. 


^  Pliny  (1.  33.  c  1.)  tells  us,  that  on  the  first  day  were  carried  15,000  pounds 


wdght^tf gold  [i. «.  900,0002.  steri.]  and  116,000  pounds  wog^t  of  vlret  [whkh 
is371,SML  3#.  4J.sterl.]  whidi  he  had  amassed  in  the  war  against  Mithiidatea: 
And  that  en  te  second  day  weie  canied  1 3t,000  poonds  wei^  of  gold  [<.^r.  832,  OOOA 
stsiLl  with  0000  of  sUver  [i.  0.22,0042.  3$.  4i.1  iHndi  had  been  saved  when  the 
Capitol  was  burnt,  and  l»d  been  tcansportedtoFrmcateby  die  younger  Madus. 
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Yev  of       The  ceremony  over»  Sylla  ascended  the  rostra,  and, 

^  072!  ^  in  a  studied  speech,  gave  a  pompous  account  of  his 

^•^'^'  exploits,  ascribing  all  his  success  to  fortune,  and  de- 

37i8t  ecu.  siring  they  Would  give  him  no  other  surname  but  that 

y^^*      of  Fortunate  (Felix) ;  *  which,  accordingly,  was  given 

him  in  the  inscription  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  gilt 

equestrian  statue,  erected,  at  this  time,  to  his  honour 

by  a  decree  of  the  senate/ 

Though  Sylla,  by  assuming  the  dictatorship  for  an 
indeterminate  time,  brought  the  Romans,  originally 
governed  by  kings,  to  be  again  subject  (as  Appian  ob- 
serves) *  to  regal  domination ;  yet  from  some  of  the  first 
acts  of  this  new  king,  it  would  seem,  that  he  never 
meant  to  retain  the  sovereignty  longer  than  till  he  had 
satiated  his  revenge,  and  could  return,  secure  of  im« 
punity,  to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen.  That  he 
might  be  able  to  make  a  safe  retreat  from  public  life,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  aristocracy  in  the  Roman 
state,  by  such  ordinances  as,  upon  his  abdication  of  the 
dictatorship,  would  leave  all  authority  and  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate :  taking  especial  care,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  senate  should  consist  wholly  of  his  own 
LiY.  Epit  creatures.  His  proscriptions  had  very  much  thinned 
A^!  de  ^^^  assembly,  and  had  left  in  it  (we  may  presume)  few 
ML  cb.  or  none,  but  such  as  he  believed  to  be  entirely  at  his 
devotion.  To  these  he  added  SOO  of  the  most  conader^ 
able  men  of  the  equestrian  order:  but  in  making  this 

*  67I^  in  wtidiig  t0  dM  Oteeki  in  tfaeir  languid  8I3M  Umw^ 

Bdored  of  Venus,  in  dut  manner  iraotkting  the  wocd  ftUz.  His  *«Ti%'fffi,  thnt 
wme  still  ezlnot  in  Plutsich's  time,  bore  this  inscription,  Lucius  oourXLiirt 
8TLLA  EPAPH&ODiTUS.  And  when  his  wife  Metella  was  ddiferad  of  twina» 
•  boy  and  a  gixi,  he  gave  to  both  the  name  of  Happy,  calling  tko  boy  Fawrtmi, 
the  aM  Faoata.    Plut  in  Sylla. 

*  The  trinmph  was  followed  (if  we  may  bdiere  Appian)  by  mi^Seent  SBOBsa  $ 
finr  Uie  celebration  of  whii^,  Oneoe  was  exhausted  of  all  her  best  pcKfonnen  ia 
ereiy  kind  of  exercise;  msomudi,  diat,  at  the  Ohrmpte  Gamea.  then  was  no 
eoDtentlon  this  year>  but  in  the  exerciaeof  ronning  [rJLut  ^rmLii^tt^.]    Ap^ 

App.  de  Bell.  Ci?.  L  1.  p.  412.  "^ 

N.  B.  It  appeaxv  irom  these  werdi^  tliat  Appian  did  not  iMnk  tbs  govemtteoft 
of  Rmne  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  its  kings  so  demoeiatic  as  Dr.  Middkton 
ud  Pb  Gbiqfnan  have  fepiesented  it.    Sfse  Obscrvates,  &c  p.  09. 
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^dditioQ,  he  oompUineiited '  the  people  with  the  choice   Tm  or 
of  the  persons,  gathering  the  votes  of  the  tcibes  npoa     e72. 

B^G.S9v 

'  Fzom  SyHa's  Temitdog  to  the  people  the  i^ominadon  of  die  300  knighu,  who  ^^ 
wen  to  brnve  adminkn  into  the  seiMte,  ]te.Mad1cCMi  would  ksfet  m  mobMky^     L^f"^ 
that  the  people,  in  virtue  of  a  oonstitutioDal  right,  had,  in  all  times,  filled  op^  hy  *oliliipi 
ibcir  dectkna,  ite  vacaDciea  which  happened  in  that  house.   (Middhiton's  Tteatise 
oa  the  Raman  Senate,  p.  73.)    Be  might,  with  almost  as  good  leason,  have  in* 
Herredj  from  SyIIa*s  being  named  by  the  people  to  the  dictatonhip,  that  it  had  ever 
been  the  custom  lor  the  people  ti»  choose  the  dirtatoifc 

As  Sylla,  by  appropiating  to  the  senatois  the  honour  of  judicature,  dspriTed 
the  people  of  the  privilege  of  annusUy  choosing  the  persons,  who  were  to  perfbnn 
the  office  of  judges;  his  view,  perhaps,  in  taldng  the  votes  of  the  tribes  unon  ^ 
90O  knights,  whom  he  recommended  to  them  for  senators,  was  to  lessen  the  dis- 
ooDteat  of  tbemultifeade;  thiscompinaentcMiyiiigsoiPosffpeaimiicsof  wmftting 
to  them,  for  the  present,  the  nomfiiation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  judges. 

Appian  (de  BelL  Civ;  p.  880.)  speaks  of  a  prior  addition  of  900  members  to  the 
senate,  in  the  year  066,  when  SyUa  was  consul,  and  says,  that  this  dectioD  was  made 
fzom  Uie  most  repntableof  the  dtizens.  w  rm  m^i^^n  mv^i.  But  Br.  Middleton, 
in  his  Tkeatise on theBomsn  Senate^ tacesnonoace of  this'pretendedprior8ddicioB£ 
he  sayiB  only,  that  ^'  Sylla,  when  it  (the  senate)  was  particularly  exhausted,  added 
deOtoitaloiieefromtheeqaeslrianoBdor;  which  might  probably  raise  the  whole 
ntimber  to  about  500,  and  in  this  state  it  seems  to  have  oontmued  UU  the  subveisiOD 
c»f  their  liberty  by  J.  Csesar.  For  Cicero,  in  an  account  of  a  particular  debate,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Atticns,  mentions  416  to  bavo  bees  present  at  it,  which  he 
calls  a  full  house.'*    Middleton^s  Treatise  on  the  Roman  Senate,  p.  91. 

Father  Catiou,  the  Jesuit,  passes  over  the  pntsnded  addition  of  900  manbois 
made  to  the  senate  by  Sylla  in  666,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  it  in  his  text, 
as  if  he  gave  no  credit  to  Appian's  leport :  and  ihoiu^  it  be  mentioned  by  F.  Roni&€, 
in  a  note  on  the  other's  text,  it  is  mentioned  omy  as  a  report  made  bv  Appian. 
M.CierieromitBiteBtirdy;  and  Fighius,  in  this  particulsr,pavs  no  ftrtfaer  regard 
to  Appian*s  authority  than  to  say  in  general  terms,  when  speaking  of  Sylla*s  con. 
sulahip  in  006,  am^avii  smaium^ 

Bat  Di^  GhapnaB  takea  for  gnntedihe  prior  addition  4xf  900  ■MmhcB  reported 

5  doctor),  to  suppose  from  this,  or  even 


Bat  Di^  CJhapnaa  takea  for  gmted  ihe  prior  I 
ty  Appian.  ^  We  are  not,  however  (says  tne  doc 
the  aeeond  deetkm  made  by  Svllm  when  raised  i 


s  fay  Syllm  when  raised  to  the  dietatosship,  that  die  senate 
from  this  timoMBiounted  to  000  X  for  as  the  house  is  said  to  have  wanted  much  of 
ita  duo  complnncnt  in  both  theos  instanoes,  it  is  pnM)lextfBllooBsidffBbly  short 
of  that  number,  even  after  each  of  these  two  additions  was  actnaHy  made.  What 
therefore  ths  senate's  predse  number  was  from  hencelfartb,  wa  cannot  take  upon 
US  to  dolmaiak  Only  s*  GicsM  (Attic  L  k  14.)  is  meiAiBg  of  a  debate  about 
twenty  veacs  afterward,  mentions  416  members  bring  then  m  the  bouse.  It  is  pro* 
bablcy  ttiat  the  whob  in  SylU's  time  amenntsd  to  flvo  hondted  at  least.*' 

As  to  the  pseeise  namber  of  members;  of  wUdi  the  senate,  alter  the  addition  to 
it  of  300,  dU  hnmediatdy  consist  (and  of  whidi  Sylla  intsodsdU  should,  tothe 
liiaira^  always  oonaat  when  oomplote),  if  we  cannot  aseortsin  it,  yet,  periiaps,  by 
the  help  of  somoconsidBations,  which  the  stale  of  things  at  that  time  suggests,  we 
may  make  a  waaonaMo  conjecftne.  TaGitns  tails  as  (as  wo  see  above  m2e  text), 
thatby  one  of  Srfla's  kura^twen^  qusBStors  wcrstobecMated  aoonally  lor  supplying 
the  snatCb  to  vbich  he  had  tamsfrned  ^judicature.  <^L^Syl]«vighiti(quas. 
»nia>owatiiBp|ihDrioiaiaf<,euijndidatiadid<eal."  (Tadt.  AukU.sa.)  Pi^^kis 
foos  these  wonds  gathcsB,  that  Sylla  aagmented  the  nambss  of  the  quMtors  for  this 
ond  fwnciy%,  that  thwte  Blight  beagneater  choice  of  men  in  the  senate^  to  "serve 
oesasisnaUy  as  judgsa,  ihs  tSk  rigM  of  judioatnsehavhigbeen  just  tmoaftrredto 
tbesenalon.  ^'fixqnihiisv«riiisiiverisimile,inettaiBuumaefrMmampliasso 
^iisHtofiim  oolleginiB»  nti  abcrior  deinoqps  snppelesot  jndimm  a  sonata  sdeetio. 
Nam  e  asnattt  dicebonturessenon  solum  patres  eonseripti  vd  senatores  a  eensoribus 
leoti  in  com  ordinen^  sod  otism  populi  nonoribva  uri,  quibus  in  seaatom  venhe 
lioebat,  ot  sontentisB  jus  hahebaat"  (And  he  oonfectDieB  from  some  passages  hi 
TMitas  aiMl  Cioera,  that  by  8^'s  kw  Ibr  ereatfa»  twenty  quastors,  one  half  of 
the  number  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  people^  the  other  named  by  the  consuls.) 

XlMtSylls^  when  heaugBentcdthannndMioftheqaMtossfkemclghtto  twenty, 
had  ths  jodisatuia  hi  visiR»  QMi  baldly  ba  qneiliendts  n9t  that  this  apgncotslte 
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T€«  0t  every  individual  of  the  800  knights,  proposed  to  them 

^%^^  for  their  approbation;  a  choice,  in  which  they  were, 

^^•^'   unquestionably,  just  as  free,  as  they  had  been  in  their 

37Ut««w  election  of  him  to  be  perpetual  dictator. 

ciTZ  And  now  he  restored  to  the  senate  a  privilege  which 

v«.2.      they  had  many  years  lost  (and  by  their  misbehaviour 

had  very  justly  forfeited),  ordaining  that  none  but 

senators  should  for  the  future  be  appointed  to  the 

office  of  judges. 

And  that  the  august  assembly,  thus  augmented  and 

thus  honoured  with  the  judicature,  might  thereafter 

have  the  contingent  vacancies  in  their  house  regularly 

Tadt.  An.  filled  up  with  propcrly-qualified  persons,  he  ordained, 

^^•^-       that,  instead  of  only  eight  quaestors,  as  before,  twenty 

should  be  annually  created. 
VeiL  Pat       But,  in  order  to  raise  and  establish  more  effectually 
Lit.  Edit^  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  dictator  almost  totally 
1*  89.        annihilated  that  of  the  tribunes. 

By  depriving  them  of  the  power  of  legislation ;  • 

would  of  itself  be  effectual  for  supplying  the  public  with  a  competent  number  of 
persoDs  to  perfonn  occasionally  theomce  of  judges:  but  would  perhaps  be  suflkiait 
to  keep  the  senate  up  to  its  due  complement  of  members,  after  his  introductioD  of 
the  300  knights  into  it,  and  his  consigning  the  judicature  wboil^  to  the  senatorian 
order.  To  provide  judges,  in  suificient  number,  was  his  object  m  making,  at  onec^ 
80  large  an  addition  of  members  to  the  senate:  to  keep  the  senate  full,  aifter  that 
addition,  was  his  object  in  augmenting  the  number  of  the  qusBiton.  By  the  Plaa- 
tiao  (or  Plotian)  law  ( vid.  supra,  ann.  C64.)  it  had  bfen  ordained,  that  each  tribe 
diould,  annually,  choose  out  of  its  own  body,  fifteen  persona,  to  serve  as  judges ; 
and  the  honour  was  made  common  to  all  the  three  orders  (senaton,  knights,  and 
commoners,  i  e,  the  plebs.^  according  as  the  votes  carried  it  In  every  tribes  *'  Cn. 
Pompdo  Strabone,  Jj.  Fordo  CatoneCoss.  secundo  anno  beUi  Italia,  cum  equeater 
ordo  in  judidis  dominaietur,  M.  Plautius  Sylvanus  legem  tulit,  adjuvantfims  no- 
bilibus  i^^x  ea  tribua  singulss  quinos  denos  ez  sno  numero  oeabant  suffiragio,  qnf 
eo  anno  judiouent.**     (Cic.  pro  Cornel  et  ad  Att.  4.)    The  number  of  peraons 

3ualified,  by  this  law,  to  nt  as  judges,  was  therefore  (thirty-five  times  fifteen)  6Sf5. 
fow  supposing  the  boose  to  have  had  its  usual  oomplemeot  of  300  members,  at 


the  time  when  Sylla  prosoibed  ninetv  of  them  (Appian,  p.  416.),  if  to  the  ranafai. 
ing  210  we  add  the  300  knights,  and  the  twdve  additional  quostoiB,  the  earn  total 
of  the  members  of  the  house  will  be  622 ;  a  number  almost  the  very  same  with  dsat 
of  the  persons  which  the  tribes,  in  oonfoimity  to  the  Plautian  law,  fbmiahed  an- 
Bually  by  election  to  serve  as  judges ;  and  if  we  suppoee  (and  surely  there  is  lea- 
son  to  suppoee)  that  the  state  had  found  it  necessary  or  expedient  (after  taking  the 
judicature  from  the  numerous  body  of  the  knights)  to  provide  so  large  a  nnmber 
as  the  Plautian  law  prescribed,  of  qualified  persons,  out  of  whidi  to  choose  the 
judges,  this  will  account  both  for  Sylla's  addinc  so  many  mcmbeia  atoocetoflM 
senate,  and  for  the  provision  he  made  to  keep  the  number  always  complelDc  and 
it  may,  pcriiapa,  be  thought  no  weak  reason  n>r  our  fixing  the  due  comptanent  of 
the  senate  at  626. 

.  «  Mr.  Keonet  says,  that  Sylla  deprived  the  tribunes,  not  only  of  the  power  of 
making  law^  but  of  inteiposiiig  (inloccsaon;^  of  hoMing  a«f  mlikm,  and  iwskiiig 
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And  by  decreeing^  that  ho  citiaCT,  who  kad  serftfd   Tmt  of 
in  the  office  of  tribune,  should  ever  be  capable  of     «7i. 
holding  any  superior  dignity;  a  decree  which  would  ^^'^ 
naturally  hinder  all  persons,  whose  high  births  or  ex-  ^^^ 


traordinary  talents,  might  render  them  formidable  to  a^  «b 
the  aristocratic  faction,  from  seeking,  or  even  covet*  ^P^' 
ing  the  tribuneship. .  b.  HaL  l  s. 

Not  content  with  humbling  the  people,  by  this^"**^^' 
diminution  of  the  power  of  their  tribunes,  the  dic- 
tator took  from  the  tribes  the  privilege  they  had  ob- 
tained by  the  Domitian  law,  of  filling  up,  by  their 
elections,  the  vacancies  which  happened  in  the  several 
eoUeges  of  the  pontiffs,  augurs,  and  guardians  of  the 
Sibylline  books  ^  and  restored  to  these  colleges  the 
power  of  suppitying  their  vacancies  by  co^-optation : 
increasing,  at  the,  same  time,  the  number  of  members 
in  each  college  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

With  regard  to  the  civil  magistracy,  the  dictator 
enacted,  that,  whereas  certain  intervals  had  been  re^ 
quired  by  law  between  the  offices  of  sediie  and  praetor, 
and  of  praetor  and  consul,  it  should  be  permitted,  for  App.  de 
the  future,  to  sue  for  the  higher  office  immediately  |u  413,414. 
after  having  held  the  lower.  No  man,  however,  was 
to  stand  for  the  prflstorehip,  who  had  not  been  quaestor; 
nor  for  the  consulship,  whp  had  not  been  prsetor :  and 
he  revived  the  law,  which  forbade  the  conferring  on 

appeals;  and  for  this  be  cites  Cic.  de  Leg.  L  3.  Cabr.  Com.  de  BelL  Civ.  Flonii, 
Plutaicfa,  &c  I  have  not  be«o  able  to  find  aU  this  either  in  the  aathon  named,  or 
a  &C.  We  have  Caesar's  authority  for  Sylla*s  leaying  to  the  tribunes  the  power  of 
inteioetiion.  **  Neque  etiam  eztremi  juris  tntercessume  retinendi,  quod  L.  SjQa 
KUiiuerat,£Mxatastribttitttr/'  (Ccs.  deBeU.CiY.Ll.c.5.)  And  we  hsYe,  seem* 
iogly,  Cicero's  aathority  for  SyUa's  leaving  to  the  tribunes  the  powef  of  receiving 
appofth;  unleii  by  '< potestatem  auziUi  ferendi"  he  means  no  more  than  the 
power  of  preventing  oppressive  laws,  by  their  veto.  "  Quamobrem  in  ista  quidem 
R  vehonenter  Syllam  probo,  qui  tribunis  plebis,  sulk  lege,  injuric  faeieods  po- 
tcstatem  adenuaut,  auxilii  ferendi  leliquerit."    Cic  de  Leg.  3.  9. 

M.  Cievier  (upon  what  authority  I  know  not)  writes,  that,  by  one  of  Sylla's 
onlinaiMes,  the  tvilMiBes  were  to  be  always  elected  out  of  the  body  of  the  senate: 
to  Appian,  it  was  not  dear  that  Sylla  made  this  regulation,  though  it  afterwaid 
prevailed,  •»»  tx**  «*f^  ««^^  &c.  ^*  nee  constat  an  earn  ^^bunitiam  dignitatem) 
at  noBc  est,  a  plebe  ad  senamm  transtulerit"   App.  de  Bell.  Civ.  p.  413. 

N.B.  Whether  this  Rgulttiad  was  made  by  ti^ylla,  oeafieewaid,  iteatrisea 
proof,  that  the  qusestors  did  not  always,  by  their  office,  become  senators,  as  Dr. 
Jfid^OeioD  will  have  it;  ordiatthetribaneadidnot^intheirwavtotheiTibttnedilp, 
always  pass  tbMMigh  the  qwMMnfaip)  im  wkkh  the  diMtot  llkMaae  contends. 
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Vm  ^  any  citisesi  aaecoiid  eonmlsliip,  before  tea  yeais  vere 
e78.     elapsed  from  his  holding  that  dignity.*' 
^^•^       And  having  firat  augmented  the  number  of  the 
9^o>^  praetors  from  six  to  eight,  he  decreed  that,  of  these 
p      ^    ^ht,  six,  at  least,  should  continue  at  Rome,  a  whob 
Oi%.  jiir*  year,  to  preside  in  the  several  courts  of  justice,  and 
should,  afterward,  have  their  provinces  assigned  them 
by  lot. 
Ck.  PhOip.      ^^  whereas  it  was  the  custom  for  the  praetors,  when 
^  they  entered  on  their  office,  to  fix  up  an  edict,  declaring 

the  method  in  which  they  would  proceed  in  trying 
causes,  during  their  year,  which  method  their  suc- 
cessors (being  undernoobligation  to  observe  it)  did  not 
diserve,  so  that  the  forms  of  process  were  continually 
changing;  Sylla,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or- 
dained, that  the  praetors  should  always  use  one  and 
the  same  method  in  their  judiciial  proceedings* 
Cic  In  And  he  farther  decreed,  that  it  should  no  longer  be 

^^'  ^  permitted  to  reject  above  three  of  the  judges  appointed 
to  sit  upon  a  cause :  and  that  in  criminal  causes  the 
votes  might  be  taken,  either  publicly,  or  privately,  at 
the  option  of  the  person  accused. 

The  ancient  penalties  for  bribery  and  corruption  in 
trials  were  revived,  and  such  precautions  taken^  as 
would  be  most  likely  to  r^over  the  honour  of  the 
senatorian  judges,  who,  formerly,  when  in  possession 
of  the  judicature,  had  not  behaved  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  did  them  much  credit. 

To  these  regulations  concerning  the  senate,  the 
priests,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  the  dictator 
added  others  relating  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces. 
He  decreed  that  no  governor  should  lead  his  army  out 
of  his  province,  or  himself  leave  the  prorince,  without 
an  order  from  the  Roman  people,  or  senate. 

^Thli  kw  had  been  often  TialiUed  of  late  ytan,  and  if  SyUaiertwed  it  al  this 
iimt,  he  himidf  afterward  diapenaed  with  Us  Ibr  the  very  next  jear,  he  auMed 
hhnadf  to  be  elected  eonsol,  though  he  had  been  in  that  magiitncf  Imt  B0V«n  jeaia 
bflion.   M.  Gievler,  therafocey  with  icaiOD,  thinlu  it  pctrtiable  that  tho^  1^ 
th»  kw  waa  not  till  after  the  aeoond  cowiilahip  of  SyUa. 
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Time  whoerer  was  tent  mth  any  eomnuoid  into  a  ^«>  ^ 
province  should  hold  that  command  till  he  was  ex-     #79. 
presdf  recalled,  whereas,  before,  that  oflke  of  a  com-  ^'^ 


mander  continued  no  longer  than  a  set  thne,  upon  ^J^^* 
the  expiration  of  which,  if  no  successor  came,  he  was  cicBp.  9. 
put  to  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  getting  a  new  ^J^fJ^ 
commission  from  the  senate.  £p.  &  l  s. 

Nor  was  any  commander  to  remain,  after  the  arrival  ^^^,  . 
of  his  successor,  more  than  thirty  days  in  his  province. 

Nor,  at  his  departure  from  it,  to  exact  from  the  in- 
habitants a  greater  sum  than  was  allowed  by  the  laws. 

The  reformation  of  the  morals  of  private  men  had 
likewise  some  share  of  the  dictator's  attention.^ 

Eyer  since  the  times  of  the  civil  wars,  when  li-  ci&pio 
centiousness  universally  prevailed,  the  crimes  of  per- 
jury, forgery,  robbery,  rape,  poisoning,  and  assassina- 
tion, had  been  very  common.  He  undertook  to 
check  the  farther  progress  of  these  evils  by  enforcing 
the  penalties  which  the  ancient  laws  had  denounced 
against  the  guilty,  and  by  making  the  sanctions  even 
more  severe :  only  with  regard  to  assassins,  an  ex- 
ception was  made  in  favour  of  those  who  had  killed 
any  of  the  proscribed. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  proscribed,  who,  by  flight,  had 
escaped  being  murdered,  he  made  a  law,  that  wherever 
they  were  found,  they  should  be  put  to  death  as  enemies 
of  the  republic ;  and  that  all  who  had  concealed  them 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty;  that  their Ck.pco 
estates  should  be  sold  by  auction,  and  their  children  piin.  l  7. 
shouldbe  forever  incapable  of  holding  any  magistracy :  Qufaito. 
but  that  sudi  persons  as  had  embraced  his  party  in  cicinPiiL 
the  late  troubles  should  have  the  privilege  of  bearing 
honours  before  they  were  legally  capable  by  age. 

At  the  public  sale  of  some  of  the  confiscated  estates 
he  himself  presided,  calling  them  spoils,  as  if  they  had 

<  We  an  told,  thai  he  laid  « iCBtnint  upon  the  difpoation  to  vake  expevivt 
CDtertainmeDta;  but  that  he  did  thib  cfalcfly,  wkh  a  Hew  to  hmer  the  pciee  ef 
pniTMiau:  that  he  Ukewiae  made  a  law  tOMpceae  the  mevaiUiig  foUy  of  making 
eoatlyaiidpoBipoiufuMnlB.  tfwwh.  Sat.  I.  S.  Ck.V«n.a^  PluulSS. 
A.aeU.L2.e.24. 
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v«r«r  i)een'tikeii  from  a  foreign  enemy:  and  tlie  estates^ 
^%^.  -which  he  gave  away,  he  bestowed  in  so  despotic  and 
^^•^  haughty  a  manner,  as  by  this  to  give  more  oflfence 
87iit  eon.  than  even  by  the  violence  with  which  he  had  seized 
CHc  cteoff  ^^^°^*  H®  made  presents  of  the  revenues  of  a  whole 
11.  a  dty,  a  whole  province,  to  women,  to  musicians,  to 
players,  and  to  the  most,  worthless  freedmen.^ 

But  the  dictator  did  not  confine  his  bounties  to  that 

sort  of  people ;  he  extended  them  to  his  most  illustrious 

partisans,  and  particulai*ly  to  the  gold-thirsty  Crassus.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  low  "^  price  at  which  the  estates 

k  Cioeio,  in  hii  omtioD  for  the  poet  Archias,  mentioDS  one  of  Sylla^s  pKsents 
made  in  pleasantry.  When  the  dictator  was  presiding  at  the  sales,  a  bad  poet 
msented  him  with  an  epigram,  which  had  no  other  resemblanoe  to  poetry  than 
mat  every  line  was  longer  or  shorter  than  the  line  which  stood  next  to  it.  To 
leward  his  zeal,  Sylla  gave  him  aomething  of  what  was  then  exposed  to  sale,  but 
upon  express  conmtion,  that  he  should. make  no  more  verses. 

1  We  are  told,  that,  for  the  sake  of  seizing  upon  the  fortune  of  a  very  rich  man, 
CnssQB  ventured,  of  his  own  private  authority,  to  pzoscribe  him;  and  ^t  this 
so  highly  displeased  Sylla,  that  he  never  after  gave  him  any  employment.  Plut. 
in  Cnss. 

"  The  estate  of  Sextus  Rosdus,  worth  about  60,000^  was  sold  for  less  than 
70/.  to  Chrysogoous,  a  favourite  freedman  of  Sylla. 

ThisRoscius,  one  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  of  Ameria  (now  Amelia  in 
the  duchy  of  Spoleto),  was  assassinated  in  Rome,  and,  though  it  was  several 
months  alter  the  oessatioo  of  proscriptions,  his  name,  in  order  toscreen  the  mur* 
derers,  was  foisted  into  the  hst  of  die  proscribed,  by  the  contrivance  of  Chryso- 
gonus;  who,  for  the  trifling  sum  above  mentioned,  got  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
adjudged  to  him :  and,  the  more  effectually  to  secure  his  possession  of  it,  he  en- 
gased  Sylla  to  direct  a  prosecution  against  the  son  of  Roscius,  as  the  murderer  of  his 
father,  (Plut.  in  SylL )  «« and  had  provided  evidence  to  ooovict  hhn;  so  that  die 
young  man  was  like  to  be  deprived,  not  only  of  his  fortune,  but,  by  a  more  viUanous 
cmellj,  of  his  honour  also,  and  his  life.  All  the  old  advocates  refused  to  deftnd 
him,  fearing  the  power  of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  resentment  of  SyUa;  (Cic.  pro 
Rose.  Amer.  10,1 1.)  since  Ro6ciu8*s  defence  would  necessarily  lead  them  into  many 
complaints  on  the  times  and  the  oppressions  of  the  great;  but  Cioeio  (who  was  then 
but  in  his  twenty-seventh  year)  rndily  undertook  it.  The  popularity  of  hit  causey 
and  the  favour  of  the  audience,  gave  him  such  spirits,  that  he  exposed  the  insdleace 
and  viUany  of  the  6ivourite  Chrvsogonus  with  great  gaiety;  and  ventared  even  to 
mingle  several  bold  strokes  at  Sylla  himself;  which  he  took  care  to  palliate,  by 
observmg,  that  through  the  multiplicity  of  SyUa's  affairs,  who  reigned  as  absolute  • 
on  earth  as  Jupiter  did  in  heaven,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  know,  and  neces- 
sary even  to  connive  at  many  thin^  which  his  favourites  did  against  his  wilL  (Pro 
Rose.  46.)  He  would  not  complain  (he  says)  in  tunes  like  these,  that  an  innocent 
man's  estate  was  exposed  to  public  sale;  for,  were  it  allowed  to  him  to  spoUc 
freely  on  that  head,  Roscius  was  not  a  person  of  such  consequence,  that  he 
should  make  a  particular  complaint  on  his  account;  but  he  must  insist  upon  it, 
that  br  the  Uw  of  the  proscription  itself,  whether  it  was  Flaccus's  the  ioterrex, 
or  Svlla's  the  dictator,  for  he  knew  not  which  to  call  it,  Rosdus's  estate  waa 
not  forfeited,  nor  liable  to  be  sold.  (lb.  43.)  In  the  conclusion,  he  puts  the 
judges  in  mind,  that  nothing  was  so  much  ahned  at  by  the  prosecutorB  in  this 
trial,  aa,  by  the  condemnation  of  Rosdus,  to  gain  a  precedent  for  destroying  die 
children  of  the  proscribed ;  he  conjures  them,  therefore,  by  all  the  gods,  not  to  be 
the  authors  of  reviving  a  second  proscription,  more  bsrbarous  and  cruel  than  the 
fiiat :  that  the  senate  refused  to  bear  any  part  in  the  firrt,  lest  it  should  be  thoogfat  to 
be  authorised  by  the  public  council:  that  it  was  their  business,  by  this  senteoce,  to 
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of  many  pereons  were  sold,  near  2»OOQ,000  sterling,    y«v  of 
aiiring  from  .<&e  confifloatwns,  came  into  the  pubUc     %^  ' 
traoanry.  i^cm. 

While  SjUa  was  thus  employed  in  new-modelKng37i«t<»o- 
the  state,  the  war  went  on  abroad  against  the  remains  '''^' 
of  the  Marian  faction,  in  all  parts  whithersoever  any 
of  them  had  fled*" 

In  Italy,  Nola  and  Volaterrs  made  a  brave  defence 
for  two  years,  but  were  at  length  reduced  and  levelled 
with  the  ground- 
When  Pompey  had  established  the  peace  of  Sicily,  he  Pint  m 
received  orders  to  go  into  Africa,  where  Domitius  iEno-  ^"^ 
barbus,  Cinna*s  son-in-law,  supported  by  Hiarbas,  king 
of  one  part  of  Numidia,  was  assembling  forces.  Pom* 
pey  left  the  island  with  six  legions,  ISO  ships  of  war, 
and  SOOtransports,  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  stores.  Part 
of  the.  fleet  anchored  at  Utica,  the  rest  at  Carthage. 

His  march  was  retarded  a  few  days  by  a  ridiculous 
adventure. .  Some  soldiers  having  found  a  treasure  in 
the  .field  where  the  camp  was  pitched,  the  whole  army 
becameat  once  confidently  persuaded,  that  the  field  was 
full  of  gold  and  silver,  hid  under  ground  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  time  of  their  calamities.  Instantly  every 
man  furnished  himself  with  a  pick-ax,  and  to  digging 
they  went.     Pompey,  not  being  able  to  divert  them 
from  their  pursuit,  only  laughed  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
thousand  men  turning  up  the  earth  to  so  little  purpose. 
Weary  at  length  of  their  fruitless  labour,  they  signified 
to  their  general,  that  they  had  been  justly  punished  for 
thttr  credality,  and  were  ready  to  march  whithersoever 
he  pleasedto  lead  them.  A  battle  ensued ;  victory  de- 
clared for  Pompey,  whereupon  his  soldiers  proclaimed 

put  •  stop  to  tbat  spirit  of  cruelty  which  then  poflsened  the  dtVy  so  pemidoas  to 
the  Tepublk,  and  so  contrary  to  the  character  and  temper  of  dielr  asoestorfc— 
ftoedus  was  acquitted,  to  the  great  honour  of  CioenK*'  See  Midd.  Ufe  of  Cicera^ 
Vd.l.  p.37— 40. 

■  Norbanus  (the  eoDMffae  of  Sdpio  in  the  nnniqiship,  year  of  Rome674>)»  wh* 
W  taken  refuge  in  Rhodes,  upon  the  first  news  of  ft  demand  from  Sylla  to  idrnt 
bim  up^  UHed  Umaelf  in  the  fionim  of  the  dty. 
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Yewcir  liiin  impenitor.  He  declined  the  ha&oor^  which,  he 
97%  said,  he  could  not  desenre,  so  long  as  the  enemy's  eamp 
^^•^  subsisted.  Hereupon  they  instantly  marched  to  attack 
^^^*  it,  though  the  day  was  far  spent.  Pompey,  in  the 
heat  of  the  late  battle,  not  giving  a  ready  answer  to 
one  of  his  soldiers  who  asked  him  the  word,  had  like 
to  have  been  killed  by  him;  for  which  reaaim,  he 
fought  in  the  present  action  bareheaded.  Domitius 
was  killed,  and  his  camp  taken;  of  S0,000  men, 
whereof  his  army  had  consisted,  scarce  SOOO  escaped. 
Tlie  whole  country  presently  submitted,  and  Pompey 
entered  Numidia:  Hiarbas  being  killed,  or  taken  ]^i* 
soner,  his  dominions  were  given  to  Hiempsal,  king  of 
another  part  of  Numidia.  This  expedition,  so  sue* 
cessful  and  glorious  for  Pompey,  being  finished  in 
forty  days,  he  straight  returned  to  Utiea. 

On  his  arrival  there,  he  received  orders  from  Sylla 
to  send  back  his  whole  army,  except  one  legion,  with 
which  he  was  to  remain  in  the  province  till  a  successor 
came.  Po>mpey,  though  much  displeased  with  these 
orders,  resolved  to  obey.  His  troops  were  not  of  that 
mind;  they  mutinied  openly,  and  declared  they  would 
not  suffer  him  to  put  himself  defenceless  into  the  hands 
of  the  dictator,  whom  they  made  no  scruple  to  call  a 
tyrant.  Pompey  did  all  he  could  to  appease  them ;  but» 
notwithstanding  his  entreaties,  and  even  tears,  they  re- 
placed him  several  times  upon  his  tribunal,  nor  could 
be  quiet  them  till  he  had  protested,  that,  if  they  did  not 
eease  their  violence,  he  would  instantly  kill  himself. 

This  commotion,  in  the  first  accounts  brought  of  it 
to  Rome,  was  related  so  imperfectly,  that  Sylla  imputed 
it  to  Pompey,  and  on  that  occuuon  said,  it  was  his  de« 
stiny  to  be  obliged  in  his  old  age  to  make  war  with 
children,meaning  the  youngerMariusandPompey.  But 
when  the  matter  came  to  be  cleared  up,  and  the  public 
had  declared  in  favour  of  the  young  conqueror,  the  dic- 
tator resolved  to  do  him  all  kinds  of  honour;  andy  ac« 
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ccMtUi^y^waUouttomeetlimoiiliManifilat]^^  y«war 
and  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  The  Grett.*  NeTerthe*     973. 

Ie8B»  when  Pompey  demanded  a  triumph,  the  dictator  ^^-^ 


refused  it,  representing  to  htm,  *'  That,  by  lavr,  no  Ij^^^^ 
one  conld  hare  that  honour,  who  had  not  been  consul  j^ag^. 
or  pr^tor :  for  which  reason,  it  had  not  been  granted  ^^^ 
to  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  who  had  done  very  great 
things  in  Spain :  that  if  a  man,  too  young  to  have  even 
a  ^ace  in  the  senate,  should  be  allowed  to  triumph, 
it  would  render  odious,  not  only  him,  who,  contrary 
to  law,  received  that  honour,  but  the  supreme  ma*- 
gistrate  who  granted  it***  And  he  concluded  with 
ex|M*e8dy  declaring  to  him,  that  he  would  not  su%r 
him  to  triumph.  Pompey,  in  answer^  desired  him  to 
eonsider,  that  the  rising  sun  had  more  worshippers 
than  the  setting  sun*  Sylla  did  not  hear  these  worda, 
but,  observing  an  air  of  astonishment  upon  every  faoe^ 
he  asked  the  meaning  of  it.  Then  somebody  repeated 
what  Pompey  had  said :  and  the  dictator,  struck  vritk 
the  boldness  of  the  expression,  instantly  cried  out, 
**  Let  him  triumph,  let  him  triumph." 

Accordingly,  the  young  general,  not  even  a  senator, 
a  Roman  knight  only,  had  a  triumph^  for  his  victories 
over  Hisrbas  and  the  Numidians :  and  the  people  were 
hi^ly  delighted  to  see  him,  after  he  had  received  that 
honour,  continue  still  in  the  equeatriaa  rank. 

Sylla,  though  he  retained  the  dictatorship,  did  not  Y.n.t7& 
choose  to  abolish  the  oonsulship.    At  the  usual  tiaoe         ^ 
for  electing  consuls,  he  caused  himself,  together  with  ISikT' 
Q.  CsQcilius  Metelhis  Pius,  to  be  named  to  that  ma- 
gistracy.   The  dictator  had  a  particular  kindness  for 

*  Aoooidixig  to  Plutarch,  tfaia  was  the  origin  of  that  gamame  mtn  to  Pompej. 
BntUv7(L8o.iDiBo)makMfcowingtotl»flatte>yofhiai)Miidt.  Belkaftaa 
it  will,  he  did  not  himaelf  aaeame  the  title  till  aonie  yean  afVer,  when  he  iooade 
war  againat  Sertorina  in  Spain.     Pint 

'  We  aK  told  lint  P#iiipe)r'i  aoldkn,  not  bciag  eonteni  with  the  ■mobt  he 


tid.diatrihniad«noi«theB,  thwatentd  tointnniittheotMBPBy  of  hk  triuoiFU 


ac  asd^thttt  ha  dedaMl  h«  mmld  aalhat  laMonpa  Ua  triumph 
a(  wlMrii  nade  S«fftti«i»  «»«iiiiaflitMMl«r,«v«fhPB»lhAth« 
aaw  iltiMiidthBtoioq^jM  wmUwifmrniL    Pkit 
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TwoT    Metellas  Pina,''  as  being  the  first  Roman  general, 
873.     who,  with  an  army,  had  joined  him. 
'   ^'^'^^       Though  Sylla,  by  the  methods  which  have  been  re- 
^^««-    lated,  had  secured  to  his  interest  the  principal  nobles, 
""    ^      and  indeed  the  whole  senate,  he  would  not  neglect  to 
make  himself  creatures,  even  among  the  lowest  order. 
Of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  proscribed  he  enfran- 
chised 10,000  young  men,  who  all  became  Roman 
citizens,  and,  from  the  name  of  their  patron  Cor- 
nelius, were  (according  to  custom)  called  Cornelians. 
But  the  most  powerful  support,  which  he  provided  for 
himself  and  his  party,  were  the  military  colonies  which 
he  distributed  throughout  all  Italy.     Having  con- 
fiscated the  lands  of  a  great  number  of  municipal 
cities,  which  had  favoured  his  enemies,  he  divided 
those  lands  amongst  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  three 
and  twenty  legions.      These   amounted   to   above 
100,000  fighting  men,  who,  owing  their  fortunes 
and  establishment  to  his  decrees,  would,  of  course, 
be  ever  ready  to  support  both  him  and  them. 

By  all  these  murders,  proscriptions,  confiscations, 
grants,  laws,  and  regulations,  Sylla  became  able,  with 
safety,  to  abdicate  the  dictatorship,  and  return  to  a 
private  life;  which  he  did  soon  after.  His  first  step 
towards  the  execution  of  this  design  was  a  refusal  of 
the  people's  o£Per  to  continue  him  in  the  consulship. 
7.E.e74.  He  caused  his  old  friend,  P.  Servilius  Vatia  (after- 

— : ward  sumamed  Isauricus),  and  App.  Claudius  PuU 

^^   cher,  to  be  elected  consuls. 

And  now,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  public, 
Sylla,  in  the  highest  fortune  to  which  any  mortal  had 
ever  attained,  and  in  possession  of  the  most  extensive 
despotism,  resigned  of  his  own  mere  motion,  and  with- 

4  MeteDuB  Numldicas,  the  firther  of  Pins,  had  been  banulied  by  Sataninos, 
and  TCStored  by  the  tribune  GaUdius.  Thia  Calidius  standing  for  the  pnBtonhip, 
MeteUus  Phw  not  only  eolidted  the  people  for  him,  in  the  most  preMing  manner, 
bat,  thouffh  actually  eoneol,  and  of  the  fint  data  of  the  noUes,  oondeaoeadBd  to 
atyleCaUdiuB  hlfl  patron,  and  the  proleclpr  of  his  flmily.    Cie.  pro  Plane. 
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out  fcbe  least  compulsion  from  any  quarter,  the  reins  Veu-  or 
of  goyernment  to  the  new  consuls,  and  retired  from  ^%^.^ 
public  life/  gc>78> 

Tlie  ceremony  of  his  abdication  passed  in  the  calmest  sysd  con. 
manner  possible.  He  came  to  the  forum  with  his  lictors  ?  ^^ 

*■  AppiBii* 

Slid  ^ards,  mounted  the  rostra,  and  from  thence  de- 
clared to  the  people  assembled,  that  he  abdicated  the 
dictatorship,  and  was  ready  to  give  an  account  of  his 
administration  to  any  person  who  should  require  it  of 
him.  He  then  came  down,  dismissed  his  lictors  and 
guards,  and,  accompanied  only  with  a  small  number  of 
his  friends,  walked  serenely  up  and  down  the  forum, 
every  body  struck  with  amazement,  and  scarce  believing 
the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes.'  He  received  no  af- 
front, no  mark  of  disrespect,  but  from  one  young  man : 
this  youth  not  only  attacked  him  with  injurious  lan- 
guage, while  in  the  forum,  but  with  repeated  insults 
and  reproaches,  fbllowed  him  quite  to  his  house.  Sylla 
seemed  undisturbed ;  he  only  said,  as  he  entered  the 
door,  "  The  behaviour  of  this  young  fellow  will  hinder 

'  We  are  tdd  that  SyHa  was  the  last  o/ihe  Roman  generab  who  lemoved  the 
boands,  and  enlaiged  the  dicumference  of  the  city.  This  was  an  honour  and  pri- 
vilege permitted  to  those  only  who  by  their  exploits  had  extended  the  empire  of 
the  republic.    Tacit.  12. 23.    Seuec.  de  Benef.  5. 16. 

■  Sylla,  after  hia  abdication,  made  an  offering  of  a  tenth  part  of  his  effects  to  Her- 
cules. On  this  occasion,  he  feasted  the  people  during  semal  days;  and  such  pro* 
fdaion  there  was  in  his  banquets,  that  ereiy  day  a  great  quanti^  of  provisions  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  During  this  feast,  his  wife  Metdla  fell  dangerously  sick. 
Religious  rejoicings  were  not  to  be  profaned  by  any  melancholy  circumstances  of 
death,  or  mourning.  Sylla,  therefore,  exemplarily  religious,  did,  by  oider  of  the 
pontifices,  send  her  a  biU  of  divorce,  and  caused  her  to  be  carried,  while  yet  living, 
into  another  house.  In  this  particular  he  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  law ;  but,  at 
his  wife's  funeral,  he  violated  a  law,  which  he  himself  had  made,  to  limit  the  expense 
of  funerals,  as  he  did  likewise  that  which  he  had  enacted  against  too  expensive  enter, 
tainments.  To  console  himself  for  his  loss,  he  passed  his  days  in  luxurious  feasting 
and  debauch^.  Some  months  after,  he  entertained  the  pubhc  with  a  show  of  ehu 
diators;  and  as,  on  those  days,  men  and  women  sat  promiscuously  together,  Va- 
leria (the  daughter  of  Messida,  and  sister  of  Hortensius,  the  famous  orator),  who 
had  been  a  few  days  before  divorced  from  her  husband,  happened  to  sit  near  SyUa : 
she  was  beaudful,  gay,  and  lively,  but  virtuous,  and  of  an  unblemished  reputation. 
She  came  behind  him,  and,  resting  her  band  gently  upon  his  shoulder,  took  away 
a  thread  of  his  robe,  and  then  returned  to  her  seat.  He,  turning  about,  looked  as 
if  surprised  at  her  familiarity ;  whereupon  Valeria  accosted  him  thus,  ^*  It  was  not  y id.  eupr. 
out  of  any  want  of  respect,  but  from  a  desire  to  partake  of  your  good  fortune.**  p.  229. 
Sylla  was  not  displeased  with  this  answer,  and  they  immediately  made  love  to 
each  other  by  their  eyes,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  h$  married  her.  His  marriage, 
however,  with  the  beautiful  Valeria,  did  not  prove  a  charm  sufficieui  to  restrain 
him  ftom  an  infamous  commerce  with  actresses  and  singing-women. 

VOL,  IV.  R 
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Vear  of   anv  man,  who  may  hereafter  be  in  the  station  which 

ROME 

«74.     I  have  held,  from  ever  entertaining  the  thoughts  of 
^^•78.  quitting  it/' 

373d  con-        Sylla,  when  he  abdicated  his  sovereign  power,  did 
piut.'^      not  renounce  all  attention  to  public  afiairs;  he  etidea^ 
Sylla  et      vourcd  to  hinder  Lepidus  from  being  chosen  consul  for 
the  ensuing  year,  but  failed  of  success ;  because  Pompey, 
with  his  whole  credit,  supported  the  candidate.    Ob- 
serving that  Pompey  was  much  elated  with  this  victory, 
he  said  to  him,  **  You  have  great  reason,  indeed,  to 
triumph;  it  is  a  glorious  exploit  to  havecaused  Lepidus, 
the  most  seditious  of  men,  to  be  named  to  the  consul- 
ship, and  even  before  Catulus,  the  most  virtuous  citizen 
of  Rome.   Be  upon  your  guard,  however,  for  you  have 
been  arming  an  enemy  against  yourself." 
Y.R.676.      The  next  year,  when  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  and  Q. 
— — — L  Lutatius  Catulus  had  the  consular  fasces,  was  the  last 
2S£r'  ofSylla'slife. 

ADpiMu  He  had  retired  to  his  country  house,  at  Cums^,  where 

he  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  his 
banquetings  and  debaucheries,  he  was  seized  with  a 
horrible  distemper,  called  the  lousy  disease;  his  entrails 
were  corrupted,  and  his  flesh  was  full  of  vermin,  the 
multitude  and  rapid  propagation  of  which  rendered 
fruitless  all  the  pains  that  could  be  taken  to  make  him 
clean,  by  bathing  and  rubbing  him,  and  continually 
changing  his  linen.  In  this  miserable  condition,  to  di- 
vert his  thoughts  as  much  as  possible  from  it,  he  had 
recourse  to  business.  Ten  days  before  his  death,  being 
informed  that  the  people  of  Puteoli,  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, were  at  variance  among  themselves,  he  drew 
them  up  a  body  of  by-laws  for  their  better  government. 
Ph^  He  amused  himself  likewise  with  revising,  or  enlarg- 

Ttm^tt  ing,  his  Commentaries,  which  are  frequently  quoted  by 
Plutarch.  About  three  days  before  he  died,  he  made 
his  will,  in  which  he  remembered  all  his  friends,  except 
Pompey,  to  whom  he  left  no  legacy:  nor  did  he  name 
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him  among  the  guardians  of  hia  son,  then  an  infant    Vear  of 
almost  in  the  cradle ;  but  he  expressed  great  affection      675. 
for  LucuUus,  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  Commentaries,   ^  ^'  ^^' 
and  whom  he  appointed  to  be  one  of  his  son's  guardians,  ^rjrtj  con. 
And  it  is  said,  that  this  gave  birth  to  the  misunder- 
standing between  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  which  arose 
afterward  to  a  very  great  height. 

A  few  days  before  his  death  he  composed  his  own 
epitaph,  wherein  we  may  read,  not  only  his  true  cha- 
racter, but  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question,  How 
could  Sylla,  after  so  many  murders,  and  other  violences, 
relinquish  with  safety  his  sovereign  power?  The 
epitaph  was  in  substance  to  this  effect,  that  no  man 
had  ever  outdone  him,  either  in  obliging  his  friends, 
or  in  avenging  himself  on  his  enemies. 

Some  think,  that  Sylla's  abdicating  the  dictatorship 
infallibly  proved  that  ambition  was  not  his  predominant 
passion,*  and  that  he  had  seized  the  sovereign  power 
only  to  make  sure  of  his  revenge.     This  vindictive  Wut-  i« 
spirit  continued  with  him  to  the  last,  as  appears  by  his  ^ 
treatment  of  Granius,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Puteoli. 
A  certain  tax  had  been  imposed  on  all  the  cities  for 
the  reparation  of  the  Capitol.     Granius  had  received 
the  contributions  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  deferred 
paying  in  the  money,  imagining  he  should  be  able  to 
retain  it  foi-  his  own  use,  in  case  Sylla  died  soon.  Sylla, 
informed  of  this,  and  enraged  at  the  insolence  of  a 
man  who  built  hopes  upon  the  prospect  of  his  speedy 
death,  sent  for  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  strangled 
in  his  presence.    The  anger  and  violent  agitation  he 
was  in,  on  this  occasion,  broke  an  imposthume  within 
him :  he  threw  up  a  vast  quantity  of  black  and  cor- 
rupted blood,  and  died  the  night  following,  through 
extremity  of  pain,  having  concluded  all  the  acts  of  his 
life  with  a  stroke  of  dear  revenge. 

^  Otheni  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  no  proof  of  moderation  in  the  ambition  of 
Sylla;  but  rather  of  his  good  sense  and  prudence,  being  aware  that  he  had  made 
some  of  Ws  creatures  (Pompey  in  particular)  too  powerftil  to  remain  subject  to 
his  despotism. 

U  2 
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Ycv  of       Such  was  the  end  of  the  famous  Cornelius  Sylla. 

R  O  M  B 

675.      The  consuls  had  a  warm  dispute  about  his  funeral. 
^  ^'  ^^'  Lepidus  was  for  having  him  privately  interred  in  the 
2J^J»°-  burying-place  of  his  ancestors ;  but  Catulus,  supported 
Appum.      hy  Pompey,  prevailed  to  have  his  body  carried  in  great 
rSL^     pomp"  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  burnt  in  the 
Pomp.       Campus  M artius ;  Sylla  being  the  first  of  the  patrician 
branch  of  the  Cornelian  family  whose  corpse  was  not 
interred.    It  was  feared  that  his  bones  might  one  day 
be  treated  as  he  had  treated  those  of  Marius,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  dug  up»  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
ITie  tomb,  in  which  the  ashes  of  Sylla  were  deposited, 
was  in  Plutarch's  time  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  with  that  epitaph  upon  it  which  has  been 
before  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Lepidui  attempU^  untuccenfitUf/,  an  imitation  ofSyUa,    In  676,  Pampqf  it 

tent  into  Spain  againtt  Sertorimt. 

The  dangerous  example  of  a  private  citizen,  who  had 
found  means  to  raise  himself  to  sovereignty,  and  main- 
tain himself  in  it,  made  those  who  came  after  him  sen- 
sible that  the  Romans  could  bear  a  master;  a  discovery 

«  From  his  house  at  Cuine»  where  he  died,  his  body,  dressed  m  a  triumpfasl  rpbc^ 
was  carried  to  Rome  upon  a  bed  of  state,  guttering  with  gold ;  four-and-twenty 
Bctors  walked  before  it  with  rods  and  axes.  Of  those  persons  who  had  saved 
under  him,  and  liad  partaken  of  his  favours,  so  great  a  number  came  to  paj  dieir 
last  duties  to  their  general,  tliat  they  formed  rather  the  appearance  of  an  annj  thsn 
that  of  a  funeral  procession.  In  the  ceremony  of  his  obsequies,  the  coUeges  oi  the 
priests,  and  the  vestals,  surrounded  the  corpse;  then  marched  Uie  senate,  with  the 
magistrates  habited  in  the  robes  of  their  respective  dignities :  after  these  came  the 
Ko!nan  knights;  and  the  troops,  with  their  golden  eagles  and  anna  resplendent 
with  ffilver,  dosed  the  march ;  the  trumpets  ajl  the  way  sounding  momnfol  aha. 

When  they  caroeto  the  forum,  they  stopped;  and  there(SyUa*ssoaFau8tus being 
too  young  for  the  office)  the  best  orator  of  Rome  (who  is  not  named)  made  the 
funeral  paneg>'ric :  after  which  (if  we  may  believe  Appian,  whom  M.  Crevier  thinks 
undeserving  of  credit  in  this  instance)  some  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  yoonga 
senators  took  the  body  upon  their  shoulders,  and  carried  it  to  the  Campus  Martins, 
where  the  funeral  pQe  was  erected.  The  ladies  signalized  their  respect  ibr  the 
deceased,  by  an  almost  incredible  quantity  of  aromatic  spices,  fumlued  at  their 
expense  to  be  consumed  on  this  occasion.  For  beside  210  great  Wcets  of  perfumes, 
they  had  caused  a  statue  of  Sylla  to  be  made  to  the  life,  and  another  of  a  lictor 
bearing  the  fiMces  before  him,  and  both  of  cinnamon  and  other  predoos  aromatics. 

[Need  we  any  other  proof  of  the  perfect  security  with  which  SyUa  could  retire 
from  public  life,  when  we  find  he  had  thus  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  ladies  ?] 
Tiic  kuights  aivl  principal  officers  of  the  troops  set  fire  to  the  pile. 
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which  proved  the  source  of  more  vevolutions.  Scarce  Ycm  of 
were  the  eyes  of  Sylla  closed,  when  Lepidus  formed  ^%f,^ 
the  project  of  ascending  to  the  same  height  of  power.  ^^^^' 

We  have  frequently  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  ^jJSp** 
history,  that  the  great  men  of  Rome,  to  promote  the 
views  of  their  ambition,  had  made  use  of  one  of  these 
two  pretences,  the  interest  of  the  people,  or  that  of 
the  senate.  Lepidus  had  indeed,  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  circumstances  of  things  at  that  time, 
declared  for  the  senate :  but  as  his  colleague  Catulus,  ' 

Pompey,  Metellus,  and  Crassus,  all  men  of  more 
weight  and  interest  than  himself,  were  the  chiefs  of 
that  faction,  he  thought  he  should  make  a  more  con- 
siderable figure,  if  he  espoused  the  Marian  cause*;  most 
of  whose  champions  had  been  destroyed  in  the  civil 
war.  To  give  new  life  to  this  faction,  at  this  time 
almost  extinguished,  he  proposed  to  abolish  some  of 
the  laws  made  by  Sylla.  Catulus,  the  other  consul, 
opposed  his  design  with  a  steady  courage  and  resolu- 
tion. Hereupon  the  two  factions  ranged  themselves 
under  their  respective  leaders.  Lepidus  had  gained 
the  populace.  He  raised  forces  in  Hetruria,  where  the 
remains  of  Marius's  faction  had  made  a  brave  defence 
during  two  years.  He  drew  together  all  the  proscribed 
who  had  escaped  death :  and  when  his  partisans  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  form  an  army,  he  took  off  the 
mask,  and^  put  himself  at  their  head. 

As  his  strength  was  not  yet  considerable,  Catulus 
was  of  opinion  that  he  should  be  pushed  to  the  utmost ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  senate  inclined  to  gentler  mea- 
sures, and  to  negotiation ;  they  sent  deputies  to  Lepidus, 
and  an  accommodation  was  concluded ;  the  principal 
conditions  were,  that  the  two  consuls  should  take  an 
oath  not  to  employ  arms  against  each  other,  and  that 
Lepidus  should  have  the  government  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  with  the  command  of  an  army. 

This  army  he  led  into  the  province  assigned  him,  and 
there  remained  till  the  year  of  his  consulship  was  ex- 
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Year  of    pired,  without  returning  to  Rome  to  hold  the  assembly 
675.      for  electing  new  consuls,  which  it  was  his  function  to  do* 

^•^'^^'  We  are  told,  that  he  thought  his  oath  obliged  him  no 
sWAcon-  longer  than  the  year  of  his  office;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  employ,  against  his 
adversaries,  those  forces  which  they  had  imprudently 
put  into  his  hands.  The  year  expiring  without  the 
election  of  new  magistrates,  an  interregnum  ensued : 
and  Lepidus,  leaving  in  Gallia  Cisalpine  a  body  of 
troops  under  M.  Brutus,  to  keep  that  country  in  his 
interest,  advanced  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces 
to  demand  at  Rome  a  second  consulship. 

Among  the  fragments  of  Sallust  there  is  an  harangue, 
spoken  on  this  occasion,  by  the  orator  Philippus.  He 
reproached ""  the  senators  with  their  indolence,  whereby 
they  had  given  aseditious  man  an  opportunityof  making 
himself  formidable:  and  he  concluded  his  speech  in  the 
following  manner — "  As  Lepidus  is  marching  with  an 
army  against  the  city,  and  has  associated  himself  with 
the  vile  enemies  of  the  republic,  in  contempt  of  the 
authority  of  this  assembly,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  App, 

*■  '^  When  you  enioed  into  a  treaty  with  Lepidus,  he  was  only  a  thief,  lap- 
portcd  by  a  small  number  of  cuuthroats,  always  ready  to  risk  their  blood  and  their 
life  for  bread ;  he  is  now  a  proconsul  invested  with  a  command,  which  he  did  not 
buy,  but  which  you  gave  him.  From  all  quarters  he  has  gathered  about  him 
the  most  corrupt  in  the  different  orders,  men  whose  indigence  and  vices  nuule 
them  capable  of  daring  any  thing,  and  who,  tormented  with  the  temembranoe  of 
their  oast  crimes,  can  find  no  repose  but  in  seditions;  to  them  peace  is  a  state 
of  violence.  These  are  the  men  who  make  insurrection  succeed  to  insurrectioD, 
and  civil  war  to  civil  war;  adherents  formerly  to  Satuminus,  then  to  Sulpidua, 
afterward  to  Marius  and  Damasippus,  and  lastly  to  Lepidus. — Are  you  moved 
by  his  proposals?  he  demands,  that  to  every  man  should  be  restored  what  apper. 
tains  to  him,  and  is  himself  rich  only  by  possessmg  the  fortunes  of  others.  He  is 
for  having  the  laws,  founded  upon  the  rights  of  war,  abolished,  and  to  this  he  would 
reduce  us  by  force  of  arms:  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  concord  he  would  have  you 
re-establish  the  tribunitian  power,  from  which  all  our  civil  dissensions  arose.** 

The  orator  then  apostrophising  Lepidus  as  if  present ^^  O  thou  the  most  yile 

and  impudent  of  mankind,  will  you  persuade  us  that  you  are  moved  by  the  in- 
digence and  tears  of  the  dtixena,  whOat  you  possess  nothing  that  you  have  not 
acquired  by  arms  or  injusdce  ?  You  ask  a  second  consulship,  as  if  you  had  re- 
signed the  first  to  the  commonwealth.  You  desire  to  restore  union  and  concord  ; 
you,  who  are  the  only  dUturber  o£  it.  Traitor  to  the  nobles,  whom  you  ought  to 
defend ;  perfidious  even  to  those  whose  interest  you  pretend  to  support;  an  enemy 
to  all  persons  of  worth ;  void  of  respect  both  to  gods  and  men,  whom  you  have 
made  equaUy  your  adversaries,  by  your  perfidies  and  perjury.  Qo  on  then,  persist 
in  thy  enterprise.  The  laws,  the  gods  of  our  country  raise  their  voice  against 
thee,  and  cannot  suffer  thee  in  the  number  of  our  fellow-citiaens.  Oootinue 
what  thou  hast  begun,  that  thou  maycst  quickly  feel  the  just  punishment  thou 
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Claudius,  now  interrex,  with  Q.  Catulua  the  proconsul,  J^J^.^ 
end  the  rest  who  are  in  command,  should  defend  the     67ft. 
city,  and  take  care  the  commonwealth  sufier  no  detri-  ^  ^'  ^^' 
ment."  *^,^l!l~^ 

The  senate  made  a  decree  conformable  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Philippus,  whereby  they  gave  an  almost  un- 
limited power  to  those  whom  they  appointed  to  with- 
stand the  enterprises  of  Lepidus.  And  whereas  Ca- 
tulus  excelled  more  in  civil  virtues  than  in  military 
skill,  they  with  him  associated  Pompey,  who,  though 
he  had  contributed  to  raise  Lepidus  to  the  consulship, 
did  not  decline  the  present  commission.  A  battle  was 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  near  the  bridge  Mil- 
\iu8.  Lepidus,  being  defeated,  retired  into  Hetruria, 
and  v?as  immediately  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country ; 
Catulus  marched  in  pursuit  of  him,  whilst  Pompey 
went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which,  as  was  before  men- 
tioned, M.  Brutus  held  for  Lepidus. 

In  the  election  of  new  consuls,  which  was  probably  y-  R-  sre. 

made  about  this  time,  the  people's  choice  fell  upon  — '- 

Decimus  Brutus  and  Mamercus  .^lEmilius/  toLhi^' 

Pompey,  without  difficulty,  brought  Cisalpine  Gaul 
to  obedience ;  only  he  was  stopped  a  considerable  time 
before  Modena,  which  Marcus  Brutus  defended  against 
him :  but  Brutus,  at  length,  surrendered  himself  volun- 
tarily (so  Pompey  wrote  to  the  senate);  nevertheless,  piut  in 
the  victor,  having  sent  his  prisoner  under  a  guard  to   "*^ 
R^gio,  despatched  thither  an  officer,  named  Gemi- 
nius,  to  kill  him :  and  then,  in  a  second  letter  to  the 
senate,  changed  his  style,  and  calumniated  Brutus. 
This  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Marcus  Brutus,  who 
never  forgave  Pompey,  till  he  was  engaged  to  it  by  a 
regard  to  (what  he  called)  the  public  interest. 
Catulus,  having  driven  Lepidus  into  a  comer  of  He- 

r  JEmiliiis  was  very  rich,  but  vay  frngal  $  and,  to  spare  himself  the  expense  of 
the  gpones,  iHrich  was  indeed  exoessive,  he  had  declined  the  office  of  a^ile.  The 
pie  icBDembered  this,  and,  the  first  time  he  stood  for  the  consulship,  rejected 
i;  and  wcie  now  very  far  from  being  unanimous  for  his  promotion. 
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Year  of   truria,  reducod  him  to  the  necessity  of  fighting;  and 

676.      Pompey  arriving  opportunely  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  de* 

^•^•^^  termined  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  tonsul.  Lepidus^ 

375th  am,  ^ith  what  remained  of  his  troops^  escaped  into  Sar- 

piut.  in      dinia.  He  had  no  success ;  the  praetor  Triarius  prevented 

Pomp.       his  seizing  any  place.    A  domestic  grief  completed  his 

distress.     He  learnt  that  his  wife  Apulia  was  false  to 

him.     He  divorced  her;  but  as  he  continued  to  love 

her,  grief  and  vexation  threw  him  into  a  disorder,  of 

which  he  died.     Perpema  drew  together  the  wreck 

of  the  army,  and  went  with  it  into  Spain ;  where  Ser- 

torius  supported  the  remains  of  Marius's  faction. 

Thus  ended  the  commotions  raised  by  Lepidus. 
The  senate,  contented  with  having  re-established 
peace,  granted  an  amnesty  to  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  last  disturbances ;  and  their  decree  was 
supported  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  of  which  C«sar 
was  considered  as  the  author:  not  only  the  general 
interest  of  the  Marian  faction,  which  he  favoured. 
Suet,  in  might  iuducc  him  to  this,  but  the  private  interest  of 
^^**  **  his  brother-in-law,  L.  Cinna,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  Lepidus,  and  who  obtained,  by  this 
amnesty,  leave  to  return  to  Rome.  The  senate's  view^ 
in  their  lenity  on  the  present  occasion,  was  to  hinder 
the  fugitives  from  going  (through  despair)  to  augment 
the  forces  of  Sertorius,  already  too  formidable. 

Against  this  general,  under  whose  command  were 
gathered  all  that  now  remained  of  Marius's  faction, 
Metellus  Pius  conducted  the  war  in  Spain,  with  little 
success ;  for  he  was  naturally  slow  in  his  motions,  and 
by  no  means  a  match  for  Sertorius  in  military  skill. 
His  high  birth,  and  his  reputation  of  eminent  virtue, 
secured  him  from  the  afiront  of  being  recalled  j  but  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  send  him  a  colleague  to  be 
his  assistant.  Pompey,  ambitious  of  the  employment, 
had,  for  this  reason,  under  various  pretexts,  kept  his 
troops  together  at  a  small  distance  from  Rome,  though 
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Cattdus  hod  ordered  him  to  dismiss  them.  The  senate,  J^^^f^ 
having  more  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  Pompey  than     eie. 
of  any  other  of  their  generals,  determined  to  send  him  ^  ^'  ^^ 
into  Spain  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  notwithstanding  ^'^w**^ 
the  objection  made  by  some  of  the  senators,  that  it 
would  be  a  strange  thing  to  see  a  citizen,  and  of  no 
higher  rank  than  that  of  a  Roman  knight,  invested 
with  proconsular  authority.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  war  qfSertoriut  in  Spaki, 


It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  after  Sylla  vide  ^if- 
had,  by  his  wonted  arts  of  corruption,  gained  over  to^* 
him  the  army  of  the  consul  Scipio,  Sertorius*  retired 
into  Spain ;  which  province  had  fallen  to  him  by  lot, 
after  his  praetorship.     He  found  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  the  possession  of  the  barbarians,  whom 
only  money  could   render  tractable.     Some  of  his 
officers  thought  it  would  be  disgraceful  for  a  Roman 
proconsul  to  pay  a  kind  of  toll  to  the  mountaineers 
for  leave  to  pass ;  but  Sertorius  laughed  at  this  un- 
seasonable delicacy,  telling  them  he  should  never 
make  a  scruple  to  buy  time,  which  of  all  things  is  the 
most  precious  to  those  who  have  engaged  in  import- 
ant enterprises.     He  purchased  his  passage,  entered 
Spain,  armed  with  all  expedition  what  Romans  he 
found  there  (of  an  age  to  serve),  and  provided  him- 
self with  engines  of  war,  and  with  triremes  (galleys 
of  three  benches  of  oars). 

*  To  thisbbjectioD  L.  PhiUppasisxcported  to  haveufwend:  ^  Inmjopiiiloii, 
it  is  not  to  supply  the  place  of  one  consul,  but  of  both  consuls,  that  Pompey  ought 
to  be  sent  into  Spain.— L.  Philip^  dixisse  dicitur,  non  se  ilium  su&  aententii 
pro  consule  sed  pro  consulibus  mittere.**    Ci&  pro  Lege  ManiL  96. 

»  Acconling  to  Veil.  Pat.  (1. 2.  e.  25.)  Sertorius,  after  the  anny  had  abandoned 
the  consul  Sdpio^  under  whom  he  served,  fell  into  Sy]la*s  hands,  who  dfr«<«— i^ 
Mm  with  life;  as  he  did  Scipio  and  many  others.— <<  Gonsulem,  ut  prediximus, 
•laxmatnro^ue  Sertoiium  (proh  quanti  moz  belli  Uean  I)  et  multos  aUos,  potitus 
eorum,  dimisit  incolumes.'*  But  Plutarch  spealsB  of  Sertorius,  as  immediately 
retiring  to  his  government  of  Spain,  upon  Scij^'s  refusing  to  listen  to  his  advice, 
when  ne  warned  him  to  be  upon  his  guard  agninst  the  idka  of  Sylla,  niio  pre. 
tended  to  be  desirous  of  peace. 
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Yen  of       The  oppressive  rapaciousness  of  the  last  prietors  had 

^  07^  ^  created  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  an  aversion  to 

^'^^^  the  Roman  government.     Sertorius  spared  no  pains 

fuisSiJr*"  to  conciliate  their  good-will  j  he  gained  the  principal 

persons  of  the  several  cantons  by  his  affiibility  and 

kindness,  and  the  multitude  by  lessening  the  taxes: 

but  what  more  particularly  obliged  the  Spaniards  was, 

that  instead  of  taking  up  his  quarters  within  the  cities, 

he  erected  tents  without  the  walls  of  them,  and  there 

made  his  whole  army  pass  the  winter. 

No  sooner  had  Sylla  possessed  himself  of  the  sove- 
reign power,  but  he  ordered  Annius  with  an  army 
into  Spain.  SeHorius,  to  hinder  his  entrance,  shut  up 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  with  6000  foot,  under  the 
command  of  Livius  Salinator.  The  assassination  of  L.i- 
vius,  by  one  Calpumius  Lanarius,  opened  the  way  to 
Sylla's  general ;  and  Sertorius,  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  keep  the  field  against  him,  retired  with  SOOO  men 
into  Carthagena;  where  he  stayed  no  longer  than  till 
he  could  get  vessels,  whereon  to  embark  his  troops. 
He  cruised  some  time  upon  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Africa;  and  in  vain  attempted  to  make  descents  in 
different  places.  At  length,  having  added  a  few  small 
ships  of  Cilician  pirates  to  his  fleet,  he  passed  the 
Straits,  and  landed  a  little  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
jBastis,  now  called  the  Guadalquiver. 
The  cana.  While  he  was  there,  some  mariners,  newly  arrived 
'^  from  the  Atlantic  orFortunateIslands,gaveso  charming 
a  description**  of  them,  as  made  him  seriously  entertain 
the  thought  of  retiring  thither,  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  an  innocent  tranquillity,  far  from  the  din  of 
war  and  the  horrors  of  tyranny.  He  proposed  this  to 
his  followers ;  but  the  scheme  was  not  suited  to  the  dis- 
position of  pirates.  They  quitted  him,  ^nd  sailed  to 
Mauritania,  where,  having  found  two  parties  at  war 
with  each  other,  they  offered  their  assistance  to  one  of 


^  beata 


Petamus  atva,  divites  et  insulas  ;** 

&c.  &C.  Hor.  £pod.  16.  41. 
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them.     iSertorius,  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned    Year  or 
by  his  remaiqing  friends  and  troops,  passed  thither     670. 
likewise,  and  joined  the  other  party,  which  he  easily   ^^^^ 
rendered  victorious:    and  when,  by  the  taking  of  37a^cod. 
Tingis,*  he  was  become  master  of  the  country,  he  did  \  j^^^^ 
not  deceive  those  who  had  reposed  confidence  in  him, 
but,  restoring  all  that  belonged  to  them,  accepted 
only  of  a  reasonable  recompense ;   and  this  enabled 
him  to  subsist  for  some  time  the  small  body  of  troops, 
that  was  then  his  sole  support. 

His  thoughts  were  full  of  anxiety  about  the  event 
of  things,  when  he  very  opportunely  received  an  em-' 
bassy  from  the  Lusittpians,  earnestly  inviting  him  to 
put  himself  at  their  head.    This  people  still  defended 
their  liberty  against  the  Romans,  and  finding  them- 
selves hard  pressed  at  that  time,  had  recourse  to  Ser- 
torius,  as  to  the  only  general  that  could  protect  them ; 
so   great  a  reputation  had  he  acquired  in  Spain, 
during  his  short  appearance  there.  Nor  were  they  mis- 
taken in  their  opinion  of  him.    No  captain  of  his  time 
surpassed  him  in  personal  bravery,  boldness  of  enter- 
prise and  execution,  nor  equalled  him  in  stratagem : 
on  which  account  the  Spaniards  called  him  Hannibal.  Apo.  de 
He  understood  likewise,  perfectly  well,  how  to  gaini.  i.p.42i. 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  soldiers,  liberally 
rewarding  merit,  and  punishing  faults  with  reluct- 
ance.   Naturally  full  of  strength  and  agility,  he  pre-  piut  in 
served  those  advantages  by  temperate  meals,  a  plain  ®^; 
diet,  and  a  perfect  sobriety,  and  was  able  cheerfully  to 
support  the  fatigue  of  long  watchings,  long  marches, 
and  all  those  other  hardships  to  which  an  enterprising 
warrior  must  unavoidably  be  exposed.     He  never 
drank  to  excess,  even  in  his  most  vacant  hours :  if 
he  had  leisure,  his  diversion  was  hunting;  which  in 
time  of  war  had  its  use,  because  he  thereby  acquired 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country. 

Sertorius  left  Africa  with  2600  men,  whom  he  called 
Romans,  and  7OO  Africans  collected  from  different 
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Yew  of    nations.     The  Lusitanians  supplied  liim  with  4O00 
^%f.^  light-armed  foot  and  700  horse.    With  these  forces, 
^'^'f^'  he  maintained  the  war  against  four  Roman  generals, 
376th  coiu  who  had  under  them  120,000  foot,  6000  horse,  and 
•»wi«p-      QQQQ  i,o^jnen  and  slingers.    They  were  masters  like- 
wise  of  innumerable  cities,  whereas  Sertorius,  at  his 
arrival,  had  scarce  twenty,  that  recognised  his  au- 
thority.    Of  the  Roman  commanders  who  were  sent 
against  him,  he  vanquished  Cotta  in  a  sea-fight,  routed 
Tidius,  governor  of  Hispania  Bastica,  in  a  battle, 
wherein  he  slew  2000  Romans,  near  the  banks  of 
the  river  Bastis.  By  his  quaestor  he  defeated  Domitius 
and  Lucius,  and  Manilius,  proconsul  of  the  other 
province  of  Spain ;   and  he  cut  in  pieces  the  whole 
army  of  Thoranius,  together  with  their  leader,  whom 
Metellus  had  detached  against  him.    As  for  Metellus 
himself,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  conduct  to  observe  with 
an  enemy  that  avoided  a  general  action,  attacked  him 
when  he  least  expected  it,  then  retreated  with  ex- 
pedition, returned  presently  after  to  the  charge,  gave 
him  no  repose,  nor  any  opportunity  of  making  ad- 
vantage of  his  superior  strength.    Without  fighting, 
Metellus  sufieredall  the  evils  that  attend  a  defeat}  and 
Sertorius,  by  flying,  had  all  the  advantages  of  those  who 
pursue.   He  hindered  his  enemies  from  getting  water, 
and  harassed  them  in  foraging:  if  they  advanced,  they 
found  Sertorius  in  their  way ;  if  they  halted  any  where, 
he  presently  attacked  them ;  if  they  besieged  a  city, 
they  were  themselves,  in  a  short  time,  besieged  by 
famine.    These  things  made  the  soldiers  of  Metellus 
weary  of  the  war ;  and  Sertorius  having  challenged  him 
to  single  combat,  and  he  declining  it,  they  turned  him 
into  ridicule.  To  retrieve  his  credit  with  them,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  city*'  of  theLacobriges,  an  important  enter- 
prise, because  Sertorius  received  great  assistance  from 
that  place.    As  there  was  but  one  well  in  the  city,  and 
the  other  waters,  used  by  the  inhabitants,  were  in  the 

'  Thn  dty  was  in  the  country  now  called  Old  CMtUe,  on  the  north  of  the  0ouia 
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suburbs,  and  fell  immediately  into  the  possession  of  ^^^^ 
the  besiegers,  the  conquest  seemed  easy.    Fully  pexy     676. 
suaded  that  it  would  be  an  afl&ir  but  of  two  days,   ^^^^ 
Metellus  made  his  soldiers  carry  with  them  no  more  JJ^^" 
than  five  days'  provisions. 

Sertorius,  conjecturing  his  design  and  his  hope,  con- 
trived to  convey  2000  skins  (borachios)  filled  with 
water  into  the  place.     The  considerable  rewards  he 
promised  to  each  bearer  of  a  skin  made  the  soldiers, 
both  Spaniards  and  Moors,  all  competitors  for  the  em- 
ployment.   They  had  orders  to  turn  out  of  the  town 
all  the  useless  mouths  so  soon  as  the  water  was  deli- 
vered.    Metellus,  thus  disappointed,  and  beginning 
to  want  provisions,  detached  6OOO  men  to  collect  what 
they  could  find  in  the  adjacent  country.     Sertorius 
laid  an  ambush  for  them,  surprised  them  in  their  re- 
turn, killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  seized  the 
convoy  ^  so  that  Metellus  was  constrained  disgracefully 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  call  in  to  his  aid  L.  Manilius, 
who  commanded  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  This  general, 
with  the  three  legions  he  had  brought  with  him,  was 
driven  out  of  the  field,  and  reduced,  almost  alone,  to 
take  refuge  in  Ilerda.*    By  this  last  victory  Seitorius  •Now  Le- 
opened  himself  a  way  into  Gaul,  and  he  pushed  on  quite  E^Pomp. 
to  the  Alps ;  in  the  passes  of  which  he  posted  guards  Hj^Tsi-*" 
to  stop  the  troops  that  might  be  sent  against  them.    lust. 

These  successes  could  not  fail  to  make  him  much  sen^v!*^ 
admired  by  the  Spaniards  i  and  to  his  real  merit  he 
added  artifice,  the  better  to  secure  their  respect  and 
confidence. 

A  milk-white  hind,  which  had  been  given  him  soon 
after  it  was  yeaned,  he  tamed  so  well,  that  it  knew  his 
voice,  came  to  him  when  he  called  it,  and  followed 
him  every  where.  He  had  no  other  view,  at  first,  in 
caressing  this  animal,  than  to  amuse  himself;  but, 
when  he  saw  it  so  tractable,  he  conceived  the  design 
of  making  it  useful  to  him.  He  gave  out,  that  this 
hind  was  a  present  from  Diana,  and  often  revealed  to 
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Yetr  of   him  the  most  secret  thiilgB.   To  gain  the  public  belief 

^%^.^  rf  this,  he  used,  when  he  had  privately  received  in- 

^^•^^  telligence  of  aHy  o£  the  enemy's  motions,  to  conceal 

ST6th  con.  (;iie  bearer  of  it,  and  feign  that  the  hind  had  whispered 

it  to  him.     The  intelligence,  pretended  to  be  thus 

received,  always  proving  true,  the  Spaniards  regarded 

him  as  a  favourite  of  the  gods,  and  hearkened  to  him, 

as  to  a  man  inspired :  and,  that  he  might  profit  the 

more  by  their  zeal  to  serve  him,  he  armed  them  after 

the  Roman  manner,  taught  them  discipline,  and  made 

them  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  it. 

But  nothing  contributed  ipore  towards  his  gaining 
the  hearts  of  the  principal  men  of  the  nation  than  the 
care  he  took  of  the  education  of  their  children :  for  he 
drew  together  all  those  of  the  highest  birth,  and  placed 
•  HueKa  in  them  in  Osca,^  a  considerable  city  in  those  days ;  and 
'^'"^^  he  gave  them  masters  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  children  were  in  reality 
hostages ;  but  his  professed  design,  in  this  measure, 
was  only  to  qualify  them  to  hold  employments  in  the 
government,  so  soon  as  their  years  would  permit. 
Their  parents  with  delight  beheld  them,  in  robes 
bordered  with  purple,  walking  regularly  every  day  to 
the  public  schools ;  where  Sertorius  himself  (who  paid 
for  their  schooling)  frequently  examined  into  the  pro- 
gress they  made ;  giving  rewards  to  such  as  deserved 
well,  with  permission  to  wear,  hanging  at  their  breasts, 
the  golden  bulla,  the  ornament  worn  by  the  children 
of  the  better  sort  at  Rome.** 

Sertorius,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  affec- 
tion and  respect  which  the  Spaniards  expressed  for 

'  It  was  customary  with  the  Spaniards,  as  with  the  Oauk  and  Gcrmaoay  for 
every  lord  to  have  cUents  or  vassals,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  hb  service,  and 
took  an  oath  not  to  survive  him.  Other  chiefs  had  a  small  number  of  men,  who 
adhered  to  them  under  these  conditions ;  but  as  to  Sertorius,  his  adherents  of  this 
kind  wen  computed  by  thousands:  and  we  are  told,  that  after  someengagement^ 
wherein  he  had  been  defeated  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  the  Spaniards, 
solely  intent  upon  saving  him,  took  him  upon  their  shoulders,  and  passing  him 
from  one  to  another,  conveved  him  within  the  city  walls  (near  which  they  then 
were),  not  giving  a  thought  to  their  own  preservation,  till  they  had  seen  him 
safe.     Plut  in  Sert. 
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him,  preserved  to  the  Romans  all  the  superiority  to  J^«"  ^ 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.    Of  the  proscribed     ^je. 
senators  who  had  retired  to  him,  and  of  the  principal  ^'^'^^ 
persons  among  his  other  partisans,  he  had  formed  a  ^^^^^^^ 
senate  consisting  of  300;  affirming  that  this  was  the  ^^  ^t 
real  Roman  senate,  and  that  the  other,  at  Rome,  was  ^^^ 
only  an  assembly  of  Sylla's  slaves.     Out  of  his  own 
senate  he  chose  quaestors,  lieutenants,  and  other  com- 
manders, imitating,  as  much  as  possible,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth.   No  Spaniard,  therefore, 
had  any  command  in  his  army;  for  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  strengthen  the  barbarians  against  Rome,  but 
to  make  use  of  their  assistance  to  deliver  her  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  usurper.     He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
most  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  and  so  passionately 
desirous  of  returning  to  it,  that  frequently,  when  his 
affairs  were  most  prosperous  (never  when  in  a  declining 
state),  he  offered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  on  condition 
he  might  be  suffered  to  live  as  a  private  subject  at 
home ;  declaring,  that  he  should  choose  rather  to  be 
the  most  obscure  citizen  of  Rome,  than  in  banish- 
ment from  thence,  to  command  all  the  rest  of  the 
universe. 

With  a  heart  so  truly  Roman,  Sertorius  must,  neces- 
sarily, be  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  Romans  who 
were  in  Spain :  and  of  this  we  have  a  notable  proof  in 
the  conduct  of  Perpema's  soldiers.  This  general  was 
very  rich,  and  of  noble  birth,  and  had  been  praetor  of 
Rome ;  where  he  took  up  arms,  with  the  consul  Lepidus, 
to  reverse  the  acts  of  Sy  11a,  and  recall  the  proscribed  Ma- 
rians ;  and  after  their  defeat,  he  carried  off  the  best  part 
of  their  troops  into  Sardinia,  and  thence  into  Spain. 
Though  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  Sertorius, 
yet,  being  envious  of  his  glory,  he  was  very  unwilling 
to  contribute  to  its  increase  by  joining  him,  wishing  ra- 
ther to  usurp  his  power.  And  with  fifty-three  cohorts 
(about  25 ,000  men),  which  he  had  under  his  command, 
he  did  actually  continue  separate  from  him,  till  advice 
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Yevof  eametfaMPompey  was  ordered  into  Spain.  His  troops 
^  S7&  ^  then  declaring  to  him,  that  if  he  did  not  lead  them  to 
^^•^^  Sertorius  they  would  go  without  him,  he  reluctantly 
37^  «n-  complied ;  but  his  bad  disposition  was,  in  the  end,  more 
detrimental  to  the  common  cause,  than  the  strong  re- 
inforcement he  brought  with  him  was  beneficial. 

Plutarch,  to  show  the  ability  of  Sertorius,  relates  two 
particulars  of  his  conduct,  before  the  arrival  of  Pompey. 

The  Spaniards,  under  his  command,  flushed  with 
their  successes,  were  for  marching,  at  all  events,  to 
battle,  impatient  of  their  general's  delays,  who  waited 
for  a  favourable  opportunity.  He  at  first  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  by  mild  remonstrances,  but,  finding 
that  these  had  no  efiect,  and  that  they  were  eagerly 
bent  on  fighting,  he  determined  to  let  them  receive 
from  the  enemy  a  lesson  that  might  teach  them  pru- 
dence, and  render  them  more  tractable.  The  Spa- 
niards, as  he  had  foreseen,  were  worsted  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  would  have  been  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  if, 
with  great  skill,  he  had  not  contrived  their  retreat. 

Discouragement,  as  it  usually  happens,  was  just 
going  to  succeed  to  presumption,  when  Sertorius,  to 
avert  this  evil,  and  to  give  the  Spanish  soldiers  a  just 
sense  of  the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  made  use  of  the 
following  device.  He  caused  to  be  placed  in  the 
midst  of  them  two  horses,  the  one  lean  and  old,  the 
other  fat  and  full  of  vigour,  and  which  had  a  tail  abound- 
ing with  fine  long  hairs.  By  the  lean  horse  stood  a 
strong  robust  man ;  near  the  other  a  little  puny  fellow. 
Upon  a  signal  given,  these  two  men,  who  were  each 
to  pluck  oflPall  the  hairs  of  his  respective  horse's  tail, 
fell  to  work  in  the  following  manner :  the  strong  man 
grasped  the  tail  of  his  horse,  and  pulled  with  all  his 
might,  to  bring  all  off  at  once.  The  weak  man  set 
himself  to  pluck  off  the  hairs  of  his  horse's  tail  one 
by  one.  Fatigue  to  himself,  and  much  laughter  from 
the  spectators,  were  the  only  effects  of  the  labour  of  the 
first :  the  other  finished  his  enterprise  in  a  reasonable 
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time ;  not  a  sinele  hair  remained  ou  the  tail  of  bis  horse.    v«v  of 

f^»  ROMS 

Sertorius  then  broke  siience :  <^  You  see,  my  good     076. 
allies,  how  much  more  efficacious,  than  force,  is  per-  ^-^^^ 
severance.     A  numerous  and  potent  army  may,  ins75thwii. 
separate  parts,  be  overcome,  though  we  can  make  no  ""^^ 
impression  on  it  while  it  remains  one  undivided  body* 
Perseverance  can  do  any  thing:  time  destroys  the 
mightiest  powers,  and  shows  itself  the  good  ally  of 
those  who  are  not  precipitate  in  their  measures,  but 
prudently  wait  the  proper  seasons  for  action.** 

Pompey,  in  his  way  to  Spain,  finding  the  passes  of  the  Ep.  Pompu 
Alps  shut  up  by  the  troops  which  Sertorius  had  posted  sSjlh^ 
there,  made  himself  a  new  road  over  those  mountains,  ^  ^ 
and  a  more  commodious  one  than  that  of  Hannibal : 
after  which,  continuing  his  march  through  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  he  retook  all  the  places  possessed  there  by  the 
enemy;  then  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  filled  all  Spain  piut  in 
with  great  expectation.  Though  young,  many  victories  2|^;  ** 
had  made  his  name  famous,  and  prepossessed  the  public 
in  his  favour:  insomuch,  that  the  fidelity  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  adhered  to  Sertorius  began  to  waver. 
But,  when  the  two  generals  came  to  blows,  the  success 
did  not  answer  the  public  opinion :  Sertorius  re-esta- 
blished his  interest  with  the  Spaniards,  and  acquired 
new  reputation,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  even  at  Rome. 
WhUe  Sertorius  was  besieging  Laurona,*  Pompey 
drew  near  in  order  to  succour  the  place ;  and  once  ima- 
gining that  he  had  shut  up  the  enemy  between  the  city 
and  his  army,  vainly  boasted,  that  the  Lauronites  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  from  their  walls,  the  be- 
sixers  besieged.  Sertorius,  when  informed  of  this,  only 
laughed  and  said,  he  would  teach  Sylla's  scholar,  that  a 
general  ought  to  look  more  behind  than  before  him : 
and  accordingly,  by  means  of  a  body  of  6OOO  men, 
which  he  had  left  in  his  camp,  he  kept  Pompey  in  awe, 
who  could  not  attack  him,  without  exposing  himself  to 

•  Thk  city  is  thought  not  to  have  been  fkr  from  V/kncitu 
VOL.  IV.  S 
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R^OM  B  ^  stacked,  at  the  same  time,  both  in  frcmt  and  tear. 
670.      The  young  genera],  perceiving  he  had  been  too  hasty  in 

■^'  ^'  ^^  bis  boast,  was  mortified,  ashamed,  and  perplexed  z  and, 

■Juw^'  what  completely  disconcerted  him,  his  foragers  fell  into 
an  ambush  laid  for  them  by  Sertorius;  and  a  whole 
legion  that  came  to  their  aid  was  itself  surrounded,  and 

f  [^^°'     perished,  almost  entirely,  with  its  commander.  The  be- 

piuL  in  sieged,  having  now  lost  all  hope  of  succour,  surrendered 
at  discretion.  iSeitorius  spared  the  lives  of  the  inha- 
bitants, but  burnt  their  city ;  not  out  of  cruelty  to  them, 
but  to  cover  with  shame  both  Pompey  and  his  admirei^ 
when  it  should  be  reported  throughout  Spain,  that  a 
city,^  which  he  had  undertaken  to  relieve,  had  been  burnt 
before  his  eyes,  and  so  near  him,  that  lie  might,  almost^ 
have  warmed  himself  by  the  fire  that  consumed  it. 

Thus  ended  this  campaign :  both  armies  went  into 
winter-quarters.  Pompey  and  Metellus  passed  the 
season  under  tents  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  midst 
of  numerous  enemies  that  harassed  them.  Sertorius, 
accompanied  by  Perperna,  retired  into  Lusitania. 

B-c-^s^*      It  would  seem,  that,  when  the  operations  of  war 
'  were  renewed  (in  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Octaviuji  and  C. 

STSAwn-  Scribonius  Curio),  the  two  armies  were  each- of  them 
divided,  so  that  Hirtuleius,  the  brave  quaestor  of  Ser- 

•Andahia..  |;opius,  remained  in  Baetica,*  to  oppose  Metellus;  and 


Oros.  1.  & 
C.23. 


Sertorius  marched  towards  the  country,  now  called  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  to  make  head  against  Pompey. 
Hirtuleius  came  to  an  engagement  with  Metellus, 
ProntiiL  11.  near  the  city  Italica,«  and  the  conflict  proved  very  hot 
and  bloody;  both  generals  exposed  their  persons;  Me- 
tellus's  armour  was  pierced  by  a  dart;  Hirtuleius  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  his  arm,  and  was  at  length  constrained 

'  Appian  reports  tha^  at  the  taking  of  Laurona,  SertoriM  bei^ 
•Be  of  his  soldiers  had,  in  a  brutal  manner,  abused  a  woman,  his  priaoncr,  who, 
to  revenge  herself,  had  even  torn  out  his  eyes,  he  not  only  ocdered  the  criminal  to 
be  executed ;  but,  knowing  that  the  whole  cohort  was  hifamous  for  these  execisei. 
he  put  them  all  to  death,  without  tearing  one>  though  they  were  dtiaeni  offiamcb 
Appian,  1. 1.  p.  419. 

■  Sevilla  Veia  upon  die  Ouadalquiyer. 
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to  quit  the  field,  leaving  ^,000  of  his  men  upon  the    Vwof 
spot.      The  conqueror  owed  his  victory  to  his  able      C77. 
condvu^t,  in  not  bringing  his  men  to  engage  with  their   ^-^-f^ 
enemies  till  these,  who  had  left  their  intrenchmaits  at  '7^1  con- 
sun^rise,  were  quite  spent  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  *      ^ 
having,  without  any  refreshments,  sustained  all  the  heat 
of  the  day.     Not  long  after,  Hirtuleius,  attempting, 
probably,  to  retrieve  his  honour,  fell  in  battle,  together 
^th  bis  brother.  We  are  told,  that  Sertorius,  with  his  Fnntin. 
own  hand,  killed  the  man  who  brought  him  the  news  of 
this  great  loss;  for,  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  giving 
battle,  he  feared  that  the  report,  if  spread  at  that  critical 
time,  would  dishearten  his  soldiers.     That  his  own 
courage  was  not  abated,  he  well  demonstrated,  when 
Pompey,  having  defeated  Herennius  and  Perpema, 
near  Valencia,  came  in  quest  of  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sucre.*"     Both  commanders  were  desirous  of  ^lat  m 
coining  to  a  battle  before  Metellus,  who  was  marching  Pomp, 
from  Bffitica,  should  arrive)  Sertorius,  that  he  might 
have  fewer  enemies  upon  his  hands;  Pompey,  that  he 
might  have  no  partner  in  the  glory  of  the  success  he 
promised  himself.    The  action  did  not  begin  till  the 
evening,  Sertorius  waiting  till  then,  because  he  knew, 
that  to  his  enemies,  not  well  acquainted  with  the  coun* 
try,  the  night  would  be  disadvantageous,  whether  they 
should  be  obliged  to  fly,  or  have  occasion  to  pursue. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  Sertorius  was  at 
the  head  of  his  right  wing,  and  fought  with  success :  but 
receiving  advice  that  his  left  had  given  ground  before 
Pompey,  he  repaired  thither ;  and  his  presence  changed 
the  face  of  things  in  a  very  short  time.  Even  Pompey's 
person  was  twice  in  the  greatest  danger :  the  second 
time  he  saved  his  life  by  quitting  his  horse ;  for  it  being 
richly  caparisoned,  and  the  barbarians  falling  in  cour 
tention  for  the  spoil,  this  gave  him  opportunity  to  e^feape. 

^  A  d^  Tttined  many  ages  ago,  which  atood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Suox^ 
now  the  Aacar. 
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Yew  of        Sertorius's  right  wing,  after  his  leaving  it,  was  totally 
*  ^7?  ^  defeated  by  Afranius,  who  commanded  the  left  of  the 
^^^^-  enemy:  the  victorious  troops  pushed  on  to  the  very 
21^*^'  campofthevanquished,  and  began  to  plunder  it,   Ser- 
torius,  in  that  instant,  arrived,  cut  off  a  great  number  of 
the  plunderers,  and  forced  the  rest  to  retire  in  disorder. 
He  prepared  for  another  engagement  the  next  day; 
but,uponreceivingintelligencethatMetellushad  joined 
Pompey,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire ;  aflfecting,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  to  express  an  utter  contempt  for 
the  latter ;  ^^  If  the  old  woman  had  not  come,*  I  would 
have  sent  the  boy  back  to  Rome  well  chastised.** 
I^tfai.         Not  thinking  that  even  the  flight  of  his  troops,  in 
one  body,  would  be  safe,  he  commanded  them  to  dis- 
perse themselves;  but  assigned  them  a  rendezvous:  for 
this  was  his  method,  and  what  the  barbarians  were  ac- 
customed to ;  so  that  sometimes  he  was  in  the  moun- 
tains almost  alone;  and,  presently  after,  saw  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army.     This  sudden  re^as- 
sembling  of  the  dispersed  soldiers  into  one  great  body 
Plutarch  compares  to  the  flowing  and  concentring  of 
the  melted  snows,  so  as  to  form  one  mighty  torrent 
What,  at  this  time,  gave  Sertorius  no  small  concern, 
his  hind,  during  the  tumult  of  the  last  battle,  and  the 
plundering  of  his  camp,  was  lost;  and  he  now  wanted 
her  service  more  than.ever  for  keeping  the  barbarians 
in  respect.    Fortunately  some  of  his  soldiers  met  her 
in  a  wood,  and,  knowing  her,  brought  her  to  him.  He 
promised  them  a  great  rewai*d  if  they  would  keep  the 
thing  secret ;  and  having  caused  her  to  be  hid  for  some 
days,  one  morning  he  put  on  an  air  of  gaiety,  and  told 
the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  were  with  him,  that  he  had,  the 
night  before,  had  a  dream,  which  foretold  him  some 
happy  event  by  the  favour  of  the  gods.  After  this,  he, 

i  Why  old?  he  was  but  fifty-two;  for  when  he  served  under  his  fstha,  in 
Numidis,  in  the  year  645,  he  was  only  twenty  yeazM  of  age  (Tid.  nipis,  p.  61 .)  yet 
Plutarch  always  speaks  of  him  as,  at  this  time,  weighed  drnm  with  yean,  ^ 
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according  to  custom,  gave  audience  to  those  who  had    Ytamt 
business  with  him.    The  hind  was  on  a  sudden  let  go,      077. 
andy  seeing  Sertorius,  came  skipping  to  him,  laid  her  ^'^•^^' 
head  upon  his  knees,  and  licked  his  right  hand  which  ^^^^'^^ 
he  held  out  to  her.     Sertorius  caressed  her  with  an 
extreme  tenderness,  even  to  shedding  some  tears. 
The  barbarians  were  at  first  struck  with  astonishment, 
but  then,  recovering  themselves,  shouted  loudly  for 
joy,  regarding  him  as  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  as  a 
person  above  the  rank  of  mortal  men. 

At  the  arrival  of  Metellus,  Fompey  would  have  Pint,  in 
lowered  his  fasces  before  him,  as  before  his  senior  and  ^°"^ 
superior;  but  Metellus  would  not  suffer  it;  indeed  he 
always  treated  Pompey  as  his  colleague  and  equal  (with 
this  exception  only,  that  when  they  encamped  together, 
Metellus  alone  gave  the  word) ;  and  to  Metellus's  opi- 
nion Pompey  constantly  paid  a  respectful  deference. 

The  two  generals,  in  this  perfect  concert,  marched  Piut  m 
in  quest  of  Sertorius,  and,  at  length,  forced  him  to  a 
battle.     The  armies  met  near  Segontia;^  the  action 
continued  from  noon  till  after  sunset.  Sertorius  faced 
Pompey,  who,  in  this  engagement,  lost  his  qusestor 
Memmius,  the  bravest  officer  in  his  army,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  men ;  but  Sertorius  could  not 
improve  the  advantage  which  this  gave  him,  being 
necessitated  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  left  wing, 
which,  under  the  conduct  of  Perpema,  was  almost 
entirely  defeated  by  Metellus.  ^  A  terrible  slaughter 
of  this  general's  troops  was  now  made,  and  he  himself 
wounded,  having  exposed  his  person  with  great  bravery 
and  intrepidity:  but  this  very  wound  gained  him  the 
day;  for  his  soldiers,  who  both  loved  and  honoured 
him,  seeing  the  hurt  he  had  received,  and  the  con- 
sequent danger  he  was  in  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  grief  and  rage  augmented  their  strength, 
and  animated  them  to  such  vigorous  efforts,  as  the 
Spaniards  were  utterly  unable  to  withstand ;  and  Ser- 

k  SgtMn9a  in  Old  Castae. 
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Yen  a    torius  felled  of  victory,  when  he  imagined  himself 

BOMB  r-j. 

677.      sure  ot  it, 
^  ^'  75>       Urged  by  necessity,  he  had  now  recourse  to  his 
37edi  con.  usual  expedient  in  like  cases :  he  disbanded  his  army, 
suWup.      ^^^  ^.^^  ^  ^^^jj  number  of  brave  soldiers,  retired  into 
a  strong  place  in  the  mountains ;  and  there  he  b^an 
to  improve  and  increase  the  fortifications,  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  sustain  a  siege.     By  this  he  effectually 
baffled  the  enemy;  who,  hoping  to  reduce  the  place 
in  a  short  time,  sat  down  before  it,  ceased  their  pur- 
suit of  the  scattered  flying  Spaniards,  and  thereby 
allowed  them  opportunity  to  re-assemble  themselves, 
strengthened  with  considerable  recruits.     He  had 
ordered  them  to  give  him  notice  so  soon  as  they  were 
collected  into  a  body  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  the 
field.  The  expected  notice  received,  he,  without  delay, 
sallied  out,  and,  having  easily  forced  a  passage  through 
the  enemy,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  that 
was  waiting  for  him.     And  now,  by  marches  and 
countermarches,  he  harassed  and  quite  tired  out  the 
piuu  in      armies  of  Metellus  and  Pompey ;  kept  them,  by  fre- 
quent ambushes,  in  constant  perplexity  i  cut  off  the 
provisions  that  were  coming  to  them  by  land ;  pre- 
vented, by  his  cruisers,  their  receiving  any  supplies 
by  sea;  and  at  length  reduced,  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  to  abandon  all  that  part  of  Spain  which  had 
Lif.Epit    submitted   to  him.     Metellus  retired  into  farther 
^  Spain ;  Pompey  into  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

[[Great  commotions  are  said  to  have  been  at  Rome 
during  the  present  year,  on  occasion  of  Sylla's  inno- 
vations with  regard  to  the  tribuneship.    He  had  very 
Vide  supra,  much  abridged  (as  we  have  seen)  the  powers  belonging 
^'  to  that  magistracy :  but  he  was  no  sooner  dead,  than 

the  tribunes  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  recover  their 
ancient  rights ;  an  attempt  which  produced  perpetual 
war  between  them  and  the  consuls :  and  the  conflict  was 
more  sharp  than  ever  this  year,  when  the  consul  Curio  ^ 

1  Cicero  (in  Brut.  213,  e(  acq.)  tellf  ui,  thai  Curio  was  an  orator  of  a  singular 
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maintained  against  the  tribune  Sicinius  the  changes  J^^jf^ 
made  by  Sylla.    Nor  were  the  disputes  between  these     577* 
terminated  by  speeches,  but  by  the  assassination  of  ^  ^ '  '^^ 
Sicinius,  Curio  being  suspected  of  the  crime.  ^jS^ 

In  the  same  consulship,  was  a  deputation  from  the  q^ji^ 
senate  to  collect  from  every  quarter  all  that  could  be  ^t  i** . 
found  of  the  Sibylline  dmcles.  The  books  which  con-  FMiniiMm. 
tained  them  had  seven  years  before  been  consumed  in 
the  burning  of  the  Capitol.   From  Erythrae  (a  city  of 
.Sk>lis,  the  supposed  country  of  the  Sybil),  Ilium, 
Samos,  Sicily,  and  several  cities  of  Italy,  the  deputies 
made  a  collection  of  verses  which  went  under  the  name 
of  the  Sybil ;  but  in  which  Varro,  by  the  acrostics  (or 
initial  letters)  discov^'ed  numerous  interpolations.] 

The  affairs  of  Sertorius  were  probably  in  the  situ-  ^-J^  W- 

ation  above  mentioned,  when  (during  the  consulship '- — 1- 

of  L.  Octavius  and  C.  Aurelius  Cotta)  he  received  an  ^.2^ 
embassy  from  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  offering 
him  the  aid  of  money  and  ships,  and  demanding,  in 
return,  the  cession  of  Asia,  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  abandon  by  his  treaty  with  Sylla. 

This  prince  was  meditating  a  renewal  of  the  war  App.  Mi. 
with  the  Romans.    He  hnd  at  his  court  two  Roman  pint  in 
fugitives,  L.  Fannius  and  L.  Magius,  formerly  com-  ®"^* 
panions  and  friends  of  Fimbria.  Their  hatred  of  Sylla 
recommended  them  to  Mithridates,  and  they  supported 
themselves  in  his  favour  by  flattery.    As  they  had  for- 
merly adhered  to  the  party,  of  which  Sertorius  now 
protected  the  remains,  they  suggested  to  th&  king  the 
thought  of  making  an  alliance  with  him :  they  corn- 
cast  ;  iStHAt  he  ivas  eztremdy  ignonnt,  and  hod  iM>thing  to  entitle  him  to  the  name 
of  orator,  but  an  abundant  flow  of  words,  and  a  florid  diction:  that  his  memorjr 
sometimes  failed  him  entirely,  insomuch,  that  one  day,  in  a  cause,  where  they 
were  on  opposite  sides,  Curio  rising  up  to  speak,  forgot,  that  moment,  all  he  had 
intended  to  say,  and  was  reduced  to  comphiin,  that  the  adverse  party  had  deprived 


1,  It  was  perl 

his  arms,  while  he  spoke,  moving  like  the  pendulum  of  a  dock,  whidi  gave  occa- 
sion to  Sicinius,  who  YuA  a  good  deal  of  bumottr,  and  more  impudence,  to  make 
A  smart  jest  upon  him.  The  two  coomiU  being  on  the  rostra  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  Octavius  being  forced  to  keep  sitting,  wrapped  up  in  cloths  with 
4aitaplaams  and  fomentations,  Curio  spoke  in  tfie  name  of  both.  When  he  had 
done,  Sicinius,  addressing  himself  to  Octavius, — ''  You  can  never  sufficiently 
acknowledge  tlie  obligationB  yoa  have  to  youx  oolleagae:  for  if  he  had  not  swung 
hift  anna  about  ai  uiual,  the  flies  would  have  eat  you  up,  befoce  this  titaa*" 
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YcsroT    pared  the  king  to  Pyrrhus,  and  Sertorius  to  Han- 
ffjB.     nibal,  and  nothing  was  to  stand  before  two  such  great 

^'^•^^  generals, 

5^«<»-  Sertorius,  at  the  head  of  his  senate,  gave  audience 
to  the  king's  ambassadors;  and  when  they  were 
withdrawn,  he  brought  the  affair  under  deliberation. 
The  senators  were  unanimously  for  accepting  the 
king's  offers;  for  they  wanted  both  money  and  ships; 
and  they  considered  what  the  king  asked  in  return 
as  only  an  empty  title.  Sertorius,  however,  differed 
from  them  in  opinion.  He  said,  he  should  not  ob- 
ject to  the  king's  seizing  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia, 
countries  always  governed  by  kings,  and  to  which 
the  Romans  had  no  ancient  titl^:  but  that,  as  to 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  they  were  lawfully  possessed, 
at  the  time  when  that  prince  endeavoured  to  deprive 
them  of  it,  and  which,  after  he  had  been  driven  out 
of  it  by  Fimbria,  he  had  renounced  by  a  solemn 
treaty,  he  would  never  consent  that  it  should  fall 
under  the  power  of  Mithridates.  He  added,  *'  I 
ought  to  make  my  power  subservient  to  the  aggran- 
dizing of  the  commonwealth,  and  not  aggrandize 
myself  by  its  losses  and  decrease.  A  brave  man, 
undoubtedly,  desires  to  conquer  with  glory ;  but  he 
will  think  life  itself  too  dearly  purchased,  if  at  the 
price  of  base  proceedings.'' 

When  this  answer  was  brought  to  Mithridates  by 
his  ambassadors,  it  astonished  him  extremely.  *'  What 
orders,  then  (said  he)  would  Sertorius  send,  did  he 
preside  in  the  senate  at  Rome,  he  who,  while  banished, 
proscribed,  and  driven  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  sea, 
sets  bounds  to  my  dominions,  and  threatens  me  with 
war,  if  I  make  any  attempts  upon  Asia?"  The  treaty 
was  concluded,  upon  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Ser- 
torius: itimported  that  Mithridates  should  have  Bithy- 
nia and  Cappadocia ;  that  Sertorius  should  send  him 
a  general  and  some  troops,  and  should  receive  from 
the  king  3000  talents,  and  forty  ships.  Sertorius  de- 
spatched one  of  his  senators,  named  M.  Marius,  into 
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Asim;   and  to  tiiis  proconsul  *of  SertorioB's  erating  ^^jf^ 
were  all  the  honours  of  that  office  paid  in  the  army  of     071, 
Mithridates.    If  any  city  of  Asia  was  taken,  Marius  ±^:J±_ 
entered  it  in  pomp,  preceded  by  his  lictors  with  their  J22^ 
rods  and  axes,  and  followed  by  the  king  of  Pontus, 
who  condescended  to  take  the  second  place.   The  pro- 
consul granted  liberty  to  some  of  the  Asiatic  cities; 
to  others  immunities  and  exemptions,  all  in  the  name 
of  Sertorius,  without  pfermitting  Mithridates  to  per- 
form any  act  of  sovereignty. 

To  return  to  the  war  in  Spain.     Pompey,  as  was 
before  mentioned,  being  reduced  by  Sertorius  to  take 
up  his  winter-quartei^  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  wrote 
thence  a  letter  to  the  senate,  in  very  high  and  me- 
nacing terms,  complaining  that  they  sufiPered  him  to 
want  every  thing;  that  during  the  three  years  of  his  *^^ 
command  in  Spain,  he  had  scarce  received  the  money 
necessary  for  the  expense  of  one;  and  he  concluded 
with  this  declaration:  *♦  I  have  not  only  exhausted 
my  estate,  but  my  credit:  I  have  no  resource  but  in 
you :  if  you  feil  me,  I  give  you  notice,  that  my  army, 
and  the  war  itself,  wiU  soon  be  in  Italy.** 

When  this  letter  arrived  at  Rome,  L.  Licinius  Lu-  X^m^ 
cuUus  and  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  were  in  the  consulship.  . 


As  Lucullus  ardently  desired  to  have  the  conduct  of  2*^ 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  and  was  apprehensive  that  Fiat,  ii 
Pompey  only  sought  a  pretext  for  quitting  the  war  in  jj^St* 
Spain,  that  he  might  come  to  Rome,  and  dispute  with 
him  the  other  employment,  which  was  far  more  easy 
and  more  lucrative,  he  spared  no  pains  to  keep  him  at  a 
distance,  and  with  that  view  caused  aU  the  money  he 
demanded  to  be  sent  to  him.  This  supply  put  Pompey 
into  a  condition  to  return  out  of  Gaul  into  Spain. 

Metellus,  to  get  the  better  of  Sertorius,  took  mea- 
sures of  another  sort.  He  set  a  price  upon  hwj^ead, 
promising  by  proclamation,  to  any  Roman  who  should 
kill  him,  100  talents  and  20,000  acres  of  land ;  and  in 
case  the  assassin  were  in  exile,  liberty  to  return  home. 
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Year  of    Htttarch  observes,  that  this  did  not  suit  well  with 
^%^^  that  contempt  of  Sertorius,  which  Metellus  always 
B.c.7a.  affected  in  his  discourses,  styling  him  Sylla's  fugitive, 
37«th  con.  and  calling  his  followers  the  fragments  of  Carbo's  ship- 
piuL  to     wreck.    How  sincere  and  extreme  a  dread  he  had  of 
s«t-        the  superior  abilities  of  Sertorius,  he  manifested  yet 
more  fully  (as  the  same  historian  remarks)  by  his 
frantic  joy,  on  occasion  of  some  small  advantage  he 
Pint  in     imagined  he  had  obtained  over  him.    He  caused  him- 
IdS^ap.  self  to  be  saluted  emperor  (imperator)  by  his  soldiers : 
Macrob.     altars  were  erec^d,  and  sacrifices  offered  to  him  in  the 
cities  through  which  he  passed:  choirs  of  young  men 
and  maidens  sang  hymns  to  his  praise;  and  little 
figures  of  victory  were  made  to  descend  (as  in  puppet- 
shows),  and,    in  the  midst  of  artificial  thunder  and 
lightning,  put  crowns  upon  his  head.     All  this  was 
followed  by  the  most  magnificent  and  costly  entertain- 
ments, which  he  gave  in  celebration  of  his  mighty 
achievement ;  and,  at  these  feastings,  the  ridiculous 
oaf,  drinking  and  staring,  sat  in  state,  his  august  per- 
son being  clothed  in  the  proper  robe  of  triumph. 
App.p.421.      Sertorius  had  little  to  fear  from  the  prowess  of  such 
Sett         an  enemy,  but  much  from  a  spirit  of  sedition  which 
prosperity  had  given  birth  to,  among  the  Romans  of  his 
own  army.  Whilst  the  danger  was  great  and  imminent, 
fear  kept  all  submissive  to  the  only  man  who  could  pro- 
tect them ;  but  when  that  fear  was  removed,  envy  and 
jealousy  took  place.  Perpema,  who  from  the  beginning 
(as  formerly  mentioned)  aspired  to  the  chief  command, 
was  the  most  active  in  spreading  whispers.  "  What  evil 
genius  has  made  us  quit  one  unhappy  state,  to^precipi- 
^te  ourselves  into  a  worse  ?  Our  own  country,  where 
we  might  have  lived  in  peace  and  quiet,  we  forsook, 
because  we  disdained  to  obey  Sylla,  whom^^the  whole 
universe  obeyed ;  and  we  came  hither  to  live  in  liberty. 
And  here  we  are  become  the  most  abject  slaves ;  nay, 
have  voluntarily  subjected  ourselves  to  be  the  guards 
and  satellites  of  a  banished  fugitive.   He  calls  us  the 
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senate :  a  vain  title  that  exposes  u$  to  ridieule.  Noble  ^^^ 
senators  indeed  are  we,  who  suffer  from  him  the  same     679. 
imperious  and  insolent  treatment,  as  the  harbaritnsof  ^^-^^ 
Spain  and  Lusitania!"  378^  con- 

Discourses  of  this  kind  had  their  e£Pect  ;'°and  though 

the  discontented  feared  the  power  of  Sertorius  too         .    . 

much  to  hazard  an  open  revolt,  yet  they  contrived  to 

ruin  him  with  the  Spaniards,  by  treating  them  harshly, 

and  loading  them  with  taxes,  as  if  by  his  order*  From 

hence  arose  commotions  and  revolts  among  those  na* 

tions  ;  and  the  persons,  whom  he  sent  to  remedy  these 

evils,  designedly  made  them  more  difficult  to  be  cured. 

That  Sertorius,  under  these  disadvantages,  lost  ground 

before  Metellus  and  Pompey,  will  easily  be  supposed; 

and  we  are  told,  that,  exasperated  by  bad  success,  and 

reduced  to  extremities  by  revolts,  he  forsook  his  former 

character  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  let  the  weight  of  his 

wrath  against  the  parents  fall  upon  the  children  whom 

he  had  caused  to  be  educated  at  Osca^  of  whom  he 

had  killed  some,  and  sold  the  rest.'^ 

■■  Applan  tells  us.  that  when  MetcUim  and  Pompey  returned  into  Spain,  after 
t«Miag  a  wjnta  in  tbe  Pyrenta,  and  when  their  mmies  approached  that  of  Senv- 
riuSy  many  of  his  Roman  soldiers  deserted  to  them,  which  put  him  into  such  wrath, 
that  he  crueUy  treated  others  who  were  innocent,  and  that  this  produced  a  general 
diacontent  among  his  Romans :  but  what  most  of  all  alietaated  thdt  ndnds  from  him 
was,  that  he  plaoMl  all  his  confidence  in  the  Spaniards,  forming  of  them  the  guard 
of  hoi  persGD :  and  that  the  Spaniards,  proud  of  the  nrefeience^  contrnptuaady 
reproached  the  Romans  with  want  of  fidelity.  The  historian  adds,  that  Sertorius 
would  have  heen  entirely  abandoned  by  them,  but  for  the  need  they  knew  they 
had  of  10  good  a  captain. 

M.  Crevier  has  inserted  these  facts  into  his  text;  though  Plutaxdi  gires  not  the 
least  hint  of  them ;  and  they  are  neither  probable  nor  veiy  oonaieteDt  with  the  o^ 
moral  of  that  fear  of  the  enemy,  which,  Plutarch  tells  us,  had  kept  them  submis- 
rire^  whUe  under  its  iDflnebce ;  nor  with  other  particulan  of  Plntareh't  rdatkn, 
as  the  reader  may  observe. 

■  May  it  not  be  reasonably  questioned,  whether  Plutarch  had  any  better  authority 
for  this  story,  concerning  tha  children,  than  Bome  aristocratic  party  writsr  ?  Would 
the  Spanianls  so  soon  have  foreot  these  murders  ?  Vid.  infr.  p.  269. 
->  He  addsydiat,  on  aoeoont  of  this  cruel  proceeding  of  Sfftnrius,  in  the  latter  put 
of  his  hfe,  some  believed  his  former  mildness  and  clemency  to  have  been  mere  dis« 
guise  and  art,  the  dictate  of  reflection,  and  what  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  prompted 
him  to.  The  historian-mozalist  declares  himsdf  of  a  dt£ferent  opinion :  for  though 
he  holds' that  real  solid  virtue,  confirmed  by  reason  and  habit,  wiU  ever  be  uniform*, 
iriuitever  adversity  may  happen ;  yet  he  thinks,  that  a  man  of  the  gentlest  and  most  ^ 
virtuous  disposition  may  be  so  provoked  by  insolent  and  injurious  treatment,  and 
especially  by  ingratitude,  as  to  become  wicked  and  cruel  towards  those  who  have 
injured  and  betrayed  him ;  and  this  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  case  with  Sertorius. 

The  same  motalist  leaves  it  problematical,  whether  Sylla  (the  most  cmel  of  lA 
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YmtoT  Among  those  whom  Perpema  drew  into  his  con- 
^  w  ^  spiracy,  was  Manias,  an  officer  in  the  army,  who,  at 
^'^'7s>  t^at  time,  loved  a  certain  youth;  to  whom,  in  order 
sTStfaeoii.  to  engage  his  affections,  he  discovered  the  secret; 
^?^'  boasting  that  in  a  few  days  he  should  be  a  person  of 
Scrt.  great  power  and  authority :  but  the  youth  having  more 
inclination  for  Aufidius,  disclosed  all  to  him,  who  was 
likewise  one  in  the  conspiracy,  but  knew  not  that 
Manius  was  engaged  therein.  Upon  the  youth's 
naming  Perpema,  Graecinus,  and  others,  whom  Au- 
fidius knew  to  be  conspirators,  he  was  much  surprised 
and  terrified.  He  made  slight  of  the  matter  to  the 
youth,  and  bade  him  not  regard  what  Manius,  a  vain, 
boasting  fellow,  had  said ;  and  then  going  immediately 
to  Perpema,  gave  him  notice  of  the  danger  they  were 
in  of  a  discovery,  urging  him  to  the  execution  of  their 
design  without  delay.  To  this  all  the  conspirators 
having  agreed,  they  provided  a  messenger,  who  brought 
to  Sertorius  counterfeit  letters,  importing  notice  of 
a  victory  gained  by  one  of  his  lieutenants  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy.  Sertorius,  highly  pleased 
with  the  news,  performed  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  gods ;  at  the  close  of  which  Perpema  invited 
him,  and  those  who  assisted  at  the  sacrifice  (who  were 
also  of  the  conspiracy)  to  an  entertainment;  and, 
being  very  importunate,  prevailed  with  him  to  come. 
At  all  suppers  and  entertainments  where  Sertorius 
was  present  great  decency  used  to  be  observed ;  for 
he  would  not  endure  to  hear  or  see  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  most  perfect  modesty.  But  at  this  entertain- 
ment, the  conspirators,  pretending  to  be  dmnk,  began 
to  hold  the  most  dissolute  discourses,  proceeding  to 

moDtten)  was  not  oooe  a  good-natured  man,  and  afterward  apoiled  by  pioipaity 
and  elevation. 

But  at  for  BfariuB,  he  waa,  it  seenu^  without  qnestion,  always  wicked  and  always 
cruel,  crud  by  nature ;  hia  rising  to  power  made  no  change  in  him  in  that  respect. 
(PlttL  in  Syll. )  And  this  is  suffidenUv  nuuiifest  (though  there  be  no  other  evidenoe 
of  it,  nor  shadow  of  evidence)  from  his  despising  the  Greek  language  and  litorm- 
tore.    Vid.  supr.  p.  67- 
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actions  of  obscenity,  with  design  to  make  Sertorius  ^^^^^ 
angry.     He»  whether  because  he  had  a  natural  ab-     67a 
horrence  of  such  licentious  deportment,  or  because  he  ^^^ 
perceived  by  certain  signs  they  made  to  each  other,  JJ^p^J*^ 
and  their  unwonted  failure  of  respect  for  him,  some- 
thing of  their  design,  changed  his  posture,  turning 
upon  his  bed,  as  if  to  avoid  seeing  any  thing  more  of 
what  passed.     Perperna  seized  that  moment  for  the 
execution  of  his  purpose.  He  took  a  cup  full  of  wine, 
and,  in  drinking,  let  the  cup  fall.  This  was  the  signal 
agreed  upon^  Antonius   instantly  drew  his  sword^ 
and,  being  on  the  same  bed  with  Sertorius,  gave  him 
the    first  wound ;  then  throwing  himself  upon  his 
stomach,  seized  his  hands,  and  while  he  thus  deprived 
him'  of  all  power  to  make  resistance,  the  other  con-  App.  Pint, 
spirators  with  many  stabs  despatched  him.'' 

Perperna,  so  soon  as  he  had  perpetrated  his  crime, 
was  for  reaping  the  fruit  of  it,  by  taking  possession 
of  the  command,  but  found  some  difficulties  in  the 
way.  The  death  of  Sertorius,  so  treacherously  and 
cruelly  murdered,  had  put  an  end  to  all  hatred  con- 
ceived against  him  by  the  multitude  -y  compassion  suc- 
ceeded, they  forgot  the  causes  he  had  given  them  of 
complaint,  and  remembered  only  his  virtues  j  the  Spa- 
niards, especially,  regretted  the  loss  of  him,  and  looked  , 
upon  the  assassins  with  horror ;  many  states  revolted 
on  the  first  news  of  his  death,  and  made  their  sub- 
mission either  to  Pompey  or  to  Metellus.  Never- 
theless Perperna,  by  the  means  of  money,  promises, 
threats,  and  even  punishments,  aptly  employed,  ma- 
naged so  artfully,  as  not  only  to  hinder  the  army  from 
disbanding  itself,  but  engage  the  greater  part  of  it  to 
accept  him  for  their  general:  with  what  success  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

•ItwooUMcmthatthigmiiidervMCflniinittediii  tbeTCarSBO;  for  Sertoiiiif 
WIS  in  the  dg^th  year  of  bit  oommMid,  having  been  caDea  in  by  the  Luiitaniaoa 
in  the  second  ooosulahip  of  Sylla. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ww  (f  SparUumt  the  Gk/diatoff 

Year  of        It  was  during  the  next  year  (680),  M.  Terentius 

680.      Varro  LucuIIus  and  C.  Cassius  being  consuls,  that  the 
B  C.72 


war  of  Spartacus  broke  out  in  Italy, 


J2^^J^-       In  the  city  of  Capua,  one  Lentulus  caused  a  con- 
piut  in      siderable  number  of  slaves,  most  of  them  by  birth 
J**        Gauls  or  Thracians,  to  be  trained  to  the  science  of 
Civ.  L 1.     gladiators,  not  on  account  of  any  crimes  by  them  com- 
fii^La.    niitted,  but  for  his  own  profit.  Of  these  wretches  200 
^^^2^ entered  into  a  plot  to  run  away;  but  their  design 
having  been  discovered,  only  seventy-eight  of  them 
could  put  it  in  execution,  and  these  Bed  with  no  other 
arms  than  kitchen-knives  and  spits.     Nothing  in  ap- 
pearance could  be  more  contemptible,  or  less  likely 
to  make  the  capital  of  the  universe  tremble ;  but  in 
a  government,  where  great  numbers  are  discontented 
with  their  condition,  the  least  commotions  are  to  be 
feared :  and  it  happened  that  those  fugitive  slaves  had 
a  man  at  their  head  who  was  alone  worth  an  army; 
a  man  of  ability  and  courage,  skilful  to  employ  stra- 
tagem,  or  force,  intrepid  in  dangers,  fruitful  of  ex- 
pedients in  adversity,  prudent  and  moderate  in  pros- 
perity.    In  a  word,  a  hero  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  slave.     Such  was  Spartacus.     He  had  too  great 
a  spirit  to  reconcile  himself  to  so  infamous  a  profes- 
sion, as  that  of  fighting  for  the  amusement  of  spec- 
tators ;  and  he  persuaded  the  companions  of  his  for- 
tune to  hazard  their  lives  rather  in  attempting  to  re- 
cover their  liberty.     However,  he  was  not  the  only 
leader  of  the  band ;  Crixus  and  Oenomaus  were  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  command :  and  the  difficulties 
occasioned  by  this  division  of  authority  was  not  among 
the  least  of  those  which  Spartacus  experienced  in  the 
execution  of  his  enterprise. 

They  had  scarcely  quitted  Capua,  when  they  met  and 
seized  a  carriage  loaded  with  the  arms  of  gladiators. 
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arms  not  fit  for  war,  but  better  than  those  widi  which  ^^'^^ 
they  had  furnished  themselves;  and  these  they  soon     md. 
after  exchanged  for  the  proper  arma  of  soldiers;  for  a  ^^-^^ 
body  of  the  Capuans  cominir  out  in  pursuit  of  them,  STMcon- 

c^       \  1    n  t     t  1-11-1  nilsWp. 

^>partacus  defeated  these  pursuers,  killed  a  great  num-  * 
ber  of  them,  and  aimed  his  little  band  with  their  spoils. 
This  first  success  augmented  their  number,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  embolden  them  to  keep  the  field.  Clau* 
dius  Pulcher,  who  was  sent  from  Rome  against  them, 
found  them  posted  upon  Mount  Vesuvius.     He  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  and  having  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  only  practicable  way  leading  to 
the  summit  (all  the  rest  being  steep  rock  and  preci- 
pice), he  supposed  that  he  had  so  effectually  shut  up 
the  rebels,  as  to  leave  them  no  possibility  of  escaping* 
Nevertheless,  the  slaves,  by  means  of  ladders  made  of 
vine  branches,  of  which  they  found  abundance  up<m 
the  spot,  got  down  the  rock :  one  only  remained  above 
till  he  had  thrown  down  to  his  comrades  their  arms ; 
and  then  he  likewise  descended  and  rejoined  them. 
And  now  Spartacus,  not  contented  with  escaping  from 
the  enemy,  attacked  them  when  they  least  expected  it, 
defeated  them,  and  took  their  camp. 

This  second  victory  made  the  slaves  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country  fiock  to  him^  insomuch  that  his  fol- 
lowers soon  increased  to  10,000 ;  and  because  he  wanted 
arras  for  so  great  a  number,he  forged,as  well  as  he  could, 
dll  the  iron  he  could  get  into  swords  and  other  offensive 
weapons,  and  made  shields  of  basket  work,  covered  with 
skins  of  beasts  newly  killed.  Thus  armed,  they  ravaged 
all  Campania,  and,  in  some  considerable  cities,  which 
theytookandplundered,committedathousand  cruelties 
and  outrages  upon  such  as  fell  into  their  hands,  though 
Spartacus  did  his  utmost,  by  remonstrances  and  en- 
treaties, to  restrain  his  followers  from  these  excesses. 
G  rown  insolent  by  success,  they  indulged  themselves  in 
the  pleasure  of  gratifying  their  revenge  by  all  possible 
indignities  towards  those  they  had  formerly  feared. 
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J^  cRf       From  Rome,  it  being  novr  perceived  that  the  affidr 
680.'^  was  serious,  they  sent  the  prastor  P.  Varinius  against; 

^^'T^  the  rebels.  Spartacus  very  soon  defeated  Furius,  one 

n^  **""  ^^  ^^^  praetor's  lieutenants,  who  commanded  a  detach- 
/  •  ment  of  2000  men ;  and,  some  time  after,  Cossinius, 
whom  Plutarch  calls  the  counsellor  and  colleague  o€ 
Varinius,  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  Lucania: 
the  enemy  were  very  near  taking  him  in  the  bath,  his 
troops  were  defeated,  his  camp  forced,  and  he  himself 
killed.  After  these  successes,  Spartacus  vanquished 
the  praetor  in  several  actions,  and  at  length  took  his 
fasces,  which  from  thenceforward  he  caused  to  be 
borne  before  his  own  person. 

piut..  in  Nevertheless,this  glare  of  prosperity  did  not  so  dazzle 

his  eyes,  as  to  hinder  him  from  seeing,  that  it  was  im- 
{K)ssible  for  him  to  triumph  finally  over  the  Roman 
power,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  must  unavoidably 
sink  under  it.  He  resolved  therefore  to  march  his  forces 
towards  the  Alps,  and  pass  those  mountains  as  soon  as 
he  could,  to  the  end  that  the  Gallic  and  Thracian  sol- 
diers, who  made  the  far  greater  part  of  his  army,  might 
retire  to  their  respective  homes,  there  to  enjoy  in  peace 
a  liberty  that  had  cost  them  so  much  labour,  and  so 
many  perils  to  recover.  Wise  as  this  counsel  was,  the 
slaves,  because  hitherto  constantly  victorious,  rejected 
it :  they  saw  themselves  4*0,000  strong,  and  being  full 
of  a  frantic  confidence,  and  allured  with  the  hope  of 
becoming  rich,  by  plundering  Italy,  had  no  inclination 
to  look  forward  to  more  distant  consequences. 

Y.  R.  m.  When  the  consular  fasces  were  transferred  to  L.  Gel- 
lius  Poplicolaand  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Claudianus, 
the  troops  of  Spartacus  had  increased  to  70,000  men. 
Three  armies  were  sent  against  them,  two  commanded 
by  the  two  consuls,  and  a  third  under  the  praetor  Q. 
Arrius.  The  dissension  and  division  which  arose  among 
the  enemy  gave  those  armies  an  advantage.  Spartacus 
could  not  keep  the  Gauls  of  his  army  in  obedience ;  they 
separated  from  him,  and,  under  the  command  of  their 
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countiyraan  Crixus,  threw  themselves  into  Apulia,  Vc«cji^ 
and  pillaged  the  country;  but  the  consul  Gellius  and  'a^^ 
the  praetor  Arrius  fell  upon  them  near  Mount  Gar-  ^^^^' 
ganus,*  and  of  30,000  men,  of  which  their  body  saoth  eon. 
consisted,  killed  20,000,  Crixus  himself  falling  in  the^^J^^ 

action.  StAngda 

Spartacus,  not  discouraged,  nor  disconcerted  by  this 
disaster,  directed  his  march  through  the  Apennines, 
still  pursuing  his  design  of  gaining  the  Alps,  and  quit* 
ting  Italy.    To  oppose  his  progress,  the  consul  Len- 
tulus  advanced ;  a  general  of  whom  Sallust  doubts  ^vat 
whether  his  vanity  or  his  folly  were  the  greater.   Spar- 
tacus put  his  army  to  the  rout,  and  then,  turning  back, 
met  Gellius,  the  other  consul,  who  was  coming  from 
Apulia  to  enclose  him  between  himself  and  his  col- 
league ;  and  though  Gellius  was  joined  by  the  prastor 
Arrius,  Spartacusdefeated  them  both  in  apitched  battle* 
It  was  a  custom  at  Rome  to  honour  the  funerals  of 
illustrious  persons  with  combats  of  gladiators.    Spar-  App.p.424. 
tacus,  on  occasion  of  this  victory,  caused  the  like 
honours  to  be  paid  to  the  manes  of  his  late  companion, 
Crixus. — Having  picked  out  300  of  the  stoutest  men 
among  his  prisoners,  he  compelled  them  to  fight  round 
the  funeral  pile  which  he  had  erected;  thus  retaliating 
upon  the  Romans  the  insult,  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions had  suffered  from  them.     The  rest  of  the 
prisoners,  and  such  of  the  carriage-horses  as  were  unfit 
for  service,  he  caused  to  be  killed.    And  now,  seeing 
the  number  of  his  soldiers  increased,  by  reason  of  these 
successes,  to  120,000,  he  entertained  the  bold  design 
of  marching  to  Rome :  however,  as  the  two  consuls, 
with  all  the  forces  they  could  assemble,  posted  them* 
selves  in  Picenum,  in  his  way,  he  dropped  that  pro-  Mmw  ai 
ject :  but,  turning  against  the  proconsul  C.  Cassius,    "*'*'^ 
and  the  praetor  Cn.  Manlius,  defeated  them,  and  put 
them  to  flight. 

The  senate  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  all  their  ge- 
nerals of  this  year,  who  had  suffered  luxury  to  reign  in 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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Ytnci  their  camps,  so  that  discipline  had  lost  its  Yigoar.** 
^  9^  ^  New  consuls  were  chosen,  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes,  and 
^'^'^^  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus*»  Sura.  But  the  chief  depend- 
ssiiteon-  ance  of  the  republic  was  upon  Crassus,  then  praetor; 
"" '  "^  and  who,  in  Sylla's  war,  had  given  proof  both  of  his 
courage  and  of  his  ability..  He  received  orders  to 
march  against  Spartacus,  and  his  reputation  induced 
many  persons  of  the  first  rank  to  accompany  him  in 
this  war.  Crassus,  who  knew  that  no  success  was  to 
be  expected,  unless  strict  discipline  were  observed  by 
the  troops,  quickly  showed  that  he  resolved  to  re- 
establish it.  He  had  detached  Mummius  with  two 
legions  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  but  with 
orders  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  even  a  skirmish. 
Mummius,  nevertheless,  imagining  he  had  found  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  gaining  some  advantage^ 
came  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy.  The  Ro- 
man soldiers  fled  in  a  cowardly  manner,  and  many  of 
them  returned  to  the  camp  without  their  arms,  which 
they  had  thrown  away  to  run  the  faster.  Of  these 
runaways,  Crassus  decimated  500  of  the  most  faulty; 
The  fifty  criminals  were  executed  ignominiously  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  army ;  and  nothing  of  the  like 
nature  having  been  practised,  during  a  great  length 
of  time,  this  example  made  the  deeper  impression. 
Besides  this  severity,  Crassus  obliged  those,  who  had 
thrown  away  their  arms,  to  find  sureties  for  the  new 
arms  he  furnished  them  with ;  by  which  proceeding, 
the  Roman  soldiers  being  brought  to  fear  the  severity 
of  their  general  more  than  the  swords  of  their  ene- 
mies, they  soon  retrieved  their  honour.  Of  a  body 
of  10,000  slaves,  Crassus  cut  in  pieces  two-thirds, 
and  soon  after  gained  an  advantage  over  Spartacus 
himself,  whom  he  drove  into  Lucania. 

Spartacus  continued  retiring  towards  Rhegium,  hav^ 

9  Military  lewardt  woe  la^iihed  (mvb  Plutarch)  without  waittng  till  they  were 
deMrred.  Cato  lefuaed,  at  not  betnff  his  due,  tboie  that  were  oflmd  him  by  the 
ooneul  Cklllus,  under  whom  he  served  at  this  time.     Plut.  in  Cat 

«ThiawM  the  LantalwooncMned afterwards  ia  C^itfiiBe*f  oaoapkmj. 
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]0g  ibrmed  the  design  of  passing  into  Sidly,  in  which    Vev  or 
island,  as  it  had  already  been  the  theatre  of  two  wars     ass. 
with  slaves,  he  hoped  to  rekindle  a  fire  that  was  hardly  ^*^'^^ 
yet  extinguished :  and  at  first,  fortune  seemed  to  favour  ssim  «». 
his  hopes;  for  there  happened  to  be  in  the  strait  some  '^^^^ 
ships  belonging  to  pirates,  with  whom  he  treated  for 
transporting  2000  of  his  men  into  Sicily ;  but  the 
pirates,  having  received  his  money,  steered  a  di£Perent  Fior.  s.  so. 
course.  And  when,  after  this,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
cross  the  strait  upon  floats  and  rafts,  the  rapid  current 
of  the  sea,  which  presently  destroyed  those  weak  trans* 
porta,  convinced  him  of  the  impossibility  of  succeeding 
that  way.  Crassus,  in  the  meantime,  having  followed 
him  in  his  march,  he  found  himself  shut  up  within  the 
peninsula  of  Bruttium.    The  isthmus  between  the  two 
seas  is  about  thirty  miles  over :  across  this  isthmus, 
Crasaus  caused  a  trench  to  be  cut  fifteen  feet  in  depth, 
and  as  many  in  breadth,  and  fortified  it  with  a  strong 
and  high  wall.  While  this  work  was  carried  on,  Spar* 
tacus  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  workmen :  his 
thoughts  were  wholly  intent  on  arming  his  followers : 
he  was  near  the  sea  on  three  sides,  and  invited  mer- 
chants to  bring  to  his  camp,  not  gold  and  silver,  but  iron. 
Of  this  he  amassed  a  great  quantity,  and,  having  caused 
arms  to  be  forged,  supplied  all  his  troops  abundantly.--* 
And  now  his  great  a&ir  was  to  force  the  barrier,  which 
the  Romans  had  formed  to  shut  him  up»   His  first  at* 
tempts  were  not  successful.    To  make  his  troops  resOf 
lute  through  despair,  he  caused  a  prisoner  to  be  cruci* 
fied  at  the  head  of  his  camp,  that  they  might  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  punishment  which  they  must  under- 
go, if,  failing  of  victory,  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  prsetor.     At  length,  in  a  tempestuous 
night,  when  there  fell  abundance  of  snow,  he  found 
means  to  fill  up  a  part  of  the  trench  with  earth  and 
fittcines,  and  passed  his  whole  army  over  it. 
Crassus,  who  had  expected  to  conquer  without  strikr 
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Yeuci   iuot  a  blow,  was  in  such  a  consternation  at  the  escape 

ROME 

«82.      of  his  prey,  that  in  the  first  emotion  of  his  fear,  he 
^^•^^  wrote  to  the  senate,  that  it  was  necessary  tp  call  to 

38i^coo-  his  aid  both  Varro  Lucullus,  then  returning  from  the 
war  of  Thrace,  and  Pompey,  who,  having  entirely  re* 
established  the  tranquillity  of  Spain,  was  on  his  way 
home.  However,  he  soon  repented  his  invitation  of 
those  generals  to  join  him :  for,  having  learned  that  the 
Gallic  slaves,  not  instructed  by  the  misfortune  and 
death  of  Crixus,  had  again  separated  themselves  from 
Spartacus,  he  fell  upon  them,  put  them  into  disord^*, 
and  would  have  entirely  cut  them  off,  if  Spartacus  had 
not  come  with  expedition  to  their  succour. 

The  Gauls  still  encamped  separate  from  Spartacus, 
under  the  command  of  two  generals  of  their  own  nation, 
Gannicius  and  Castus.  Crassus  found  means  to  deceive 
Spartacus,  so  as  to  make  him  think  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Roman  forces  were  fronting  him,  while  they 
were  really  marching  against  the  other  commander. 
By  this  stratagem,  he  gained  a  signal  victory,  which 
almost  eflSiced  the  shame  of  the  preceding  defeats 
sustained  by  the  Romans.  He  recovered  five  Roman 
eagles,  twenty-six  ensigns,  and  five  fasces  with  their 
axes.    Thirty-five  thousand  of  the  enemy,  according 

L.97.       to  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  remained  upon  the  spot. 

piu^in  piutareh  makes  the  number  of  the  killed  amount  to 
only  12,300.  And  he  observes,  that  those  slaves  fought 
with  so  much  resolution,  that,  of  so  great  a  number^ 
only  two  received  their  wounds  behind. 

Spartacus,  after  so  considerable  a  loss,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retire  farther  from  the  praetor ;  and  he  marched 

lb.  towards  Apulia.    Crassus  detached  one  of  his  lieute- 

nants, and  his  quaestor,  to  pursue  him.  These  officers, 
despising  an  enemy  that  fled,  followed  him  so  close  and 
so  incautiously,  that  they  gave  him  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  upon  them,  and  fighting  them  with 
advantage.    The  Romans  fled  in  great  disorder,  and 
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the  quasstor,  being  wounded,  did  not  escape  without    Vc«or 
much  difficulty.  *^" 

TTiis  success  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Spartacus;  his  ^^"^^^ 
soldiers  becoming  so  presumptuous  thereupon,  that  ^^^- 
they  would  not  pursue  the  route  he  had  directed  them  *  ^ 
to  take,  but  would  have  him  turn  back  in  quest  of 
Crassus.  There  was  another  reason  which  determined 
Spartacus  so  to  do.  He  had  received  advice  that  Varro 
LucuUus  was  arrived  at  Brundusium,  and  this  made 
him  apprehend  being  enclosed  between  two  armies. 
Crassus  no  less  desired  a  decisive  battle,  because  Pom- 
pey  approached ;  and  the  friends  of  this  general,  who 
was  very  popular,  said  publicly  at  Rome,  that  it  was 
necessaiyto  send  him  against  Spartacus;  for  that  he 
alone  was  bom  to  put  an  end  to  the  wars  that  were 
shameful  to  the  Roman  name.  Crassus,  therefore, 
being  no  less  desirous  of  fighting  than  Spartacus,  they 
soon  came  to  a  general  action. 

On  this  occasion,  Spartacus,  being  determined  either 
to  conquer  or  die,  killed  his  horse  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  saying  to  his  soldiers,  that  if  he  proved  victorious, 
he  should  have  horses  enough ;  if  vanquished,  he  should 
have  no  want  of  them.  Fighting  like  a  man  in  despur, 
he  broke  through  the  thickest  battalions,  killed  two  cen- 
turions with  his  own  hand,  in  endeavouring  to  come  at 
the  person  of  Crassus :  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  he  fell 
dead,  covered  with  a  multitude  of  wounds.  Upon  his 
fall,  his  soldiers  all  fled,  and  the  conquerors  gave  no 
quarter;  40,000slaves  remained  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Nevertheless,  a  considerable  number  escaped  the 
slaughter,  and  formed  themselves  into  different  bands* 
One  of  these,  consisting  of  about  5000,  who  were  Pint  in 
making  their  way  to  the  Alps,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pomp. 
Pompey. 

He  happened,  at  this  time,  to  be  on  his  return  from 
Spain ;  where  he  had,  without  much  difficulty,  put  an 
end  to  the  war.    For  though  Perpema  had  prevailed 
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^^^   with  the  armj  (as  was  bdbre  mentioDed)  to  sabmit 

ms.      to  his  command,  yet,  not  having  the  military  talents 

^^'^^  of  Sertorius,  it  was  but  sport  to  Pompey  to  subdue 

ssiat  CM-  jjjm.     Stupidly  running  into  a  snare  which  Pompey 


SoUk» 


had  laid  for  him,  he  was  entirely  defeated,  his  army 
dispersed,  his  principal  officers  kflled  on  the  spot,  and 
he  himself  taken  prisoner. 

Perpema,  to  save  his  life,  signified  to  Pompey,  that 
in  Sertorius's  papers  he  had  found  proof  of  secret  cor- 
respondence held  with  him  by  many  persons  at  Rome, 
Plat  in  even  some  consulars  and  other  principal  senators ;  that 
'^"^  he  had  in  his  hands  their  original  letters,  by  which  they 
invited  Sertorius  to  bring  his  army  into  Italy.  Pompey 
is  much  praised  for  his  prudence  and  generosity  on  this 
occasion.  He  knew  that  the  best  way  of  quieting  the 
discontents  of  the  city  was  to  free  the  Marians  from 
those  fears,  which  a  consciousness  of  guilt  would  sug- 
gest,  rather  than  push  them  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
their  security  in  a  change  of  affiiirs,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  state.  He  caused,  therefore,  all  Sertorius's  pa* 
pers  to  be  brought  to  him ;  and  he  burnt  them  without 
reading  them  himself,  or  suffering  any  other  person  to 
read  them.  And,  lest  Perpema  should  divulge  some- 
thing of  what  he  knew,  and  mention  names,  he  would 
not  once  see  him,  but  caused  him  to  be  instantly  put  to 
death.  Of  the  other  persons  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Sertorius,  several  were  taken  by  Pompey's  soldiers, 
and  killed  by  his  order:  some  fled  into  Africa,  where 
the  Moors  shot  them  to  death  with  arrows.  One  only 
escaped ;  a  wretch,  who,  hated  by  all  that  knew  him, 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  beggary. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Perperna,  the  remain- 
der of  the  party  had  no  resource,  but  in  the  victor's 
clemency.  The  towns  of  Spain  eagerly  made  their 
submission ;  two  only  ventured  to  stand  out,  and  both 
these  were  taken  and  destroyed.  Thus  ended  the  war 
in  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Auiidius  Orestes,  and  P.  Com. 
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Lentulus  Sura  (year  of  Rome  G8S),  after  it  had  lasted   Vm  or 
ten  years:  and  thus  expired  the  last  remains  of  Ma«     sea. 
rius's  faction.  •  ^^'^^ 

Pompey  erected,  in  the  Pyrenees^  many  monuments  ^^^^^ 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  exploits.     On  these  py^,  j,  js. 
monuments  were  inscriptions,  importing  that,  in  the 
country  between  the  Alps  and  the  extremities  of 
Farther  Spain,  he  had  subjected  876  cities. 

In  his  return  home,  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  that 
band  of  fugitive  slaves  before  mentioned,  a  remnant  of 
the  army  of  Spartacus.   He  put  them  all  to  the  sword ; 
and,  on  this  foundation,  and  on  this  alone,  was  for 
ascribing  to  himself  the  glory  of  having  terminated 
that  war.     He  wrote  to  the  senate,  that  Crassus  had  stcinVm 
indeed  put  the  slaves  to  flight,  but  that  he  had  plucked  Leg.  mS^ 
up  the  war  by  the  roots.     Cicero,  too,  from  a  parti*  soTsi. 
cular  dislike  of  Crassus,  affected,  in  his  public  speeches^ 
to  give  Pompey  the  honour  of  finishing  that  war,  de« 
daring,  that  the  very  fame  of  his  coming  had  broke 
the  force   of  it,  and  his  presence  extinguished  it. 
History,  however,  has  done  Crassus  justice,  and  has 
transmitted  his  name  to  us  with  this  praise,  that  by 
his  vigilance,  ability,  and  courage,  he,  in  the  space 
of  six  months,  happily  terminated  a  war,  which  had  Ofoi.  1.  s. 
alarmed  the  Romans,  not  much  less  than  even  that  Appian. 
of  Hannibal.    Six  thousand  of  the  runaways,  who  fell 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  were  crucified 
along  the  road  from  Capua  to  Rome. 

As  to  quelling  the  revolt  in  Spain,  nobody  at  Rome 
durst  venture,  either  in  earnest  or  in  jest,  to  ascribe  the 
least  portion  of  the  merit  to  any  other  than  Pompey ; 
so  great  a  favourite  he  was  of  the  multitude.  And  for 
this  achievement  he  was  decreed  a  second  triumph, 
though  still  a  private  citizen,  and  of  the  equestrian 
rank. 

Crassus,  on  account  of  the  mean  condition  of  the  PUn.  is. 
enemies  he  had  vanquished,  obtained  only  the  lesser  ck-i^Fig. 
triumph  or  ovation.     Permission,  however,  was  given  ^ 
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R^OM  B  """^  ^^  ^^^  senate,  at  his  request,  to  wear,  in  -the  tri- 

682.  umphal  procession,  instead  of  the  crown  of  myrtle, 

^  the  crown  of  laurel,  which  had  hitherto  been  appro- 

88i»tcoii-  priated  to  the  greater  triumph/ 


CHAPTER  V. 


Pomp,  et 
inCn«. 


Crastut  and  Pompey  are  choten  consuls  Ji>r  the  year  683.     Pontpey  wnakeM  Us 
court  to  the  people^  by  repeaUmg  tome  qfSifUa*9  iawa. 

The  time  for  the  great  elections  drew  nigh :  both 
the  victorious  generals  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and 
neither  of  them  had  disbanded  his  army.    Many  per- 
Piauin      sons  at  Rome  were  apprehensive  lest  Pompey,  aifter 
the  example  of  Sylla,  should  make  himself  master  of 
the  commonwealth :   and  Crassus  declared,  that  he 
would  not  disband  his  troops,  unless  those  of  Pompey 
were  likewise  dismissed.     The  apprehensions,  which 
these  things  occasioned,  Pompey  removed  at  once, 
by  promising  to  dismiss  his  soldiers  so  soon  as  his 
triumph  should  be  over. 

As  to  the  consulship,  there  were  some  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted  with  regard  to  Pompey.  He  was  born 
in  the  647th  year  of  Rome,  and  therefore  was  not  at 
this  time  full  thirty-six  years  old,  and,  to  be  elected 
consul,  forty-three  was  the  legal  age.  It  would  be 
strange  to  see  a  man  placed  in  the  highest  magistracy, 
before  he  was  capable  by  law  of  pretending  even  to  the 
lowest !  •  But  so  great  and  so  universal  was  the  admira- 

'  This  year  (682)  abounded  with  triutnplis  at  Rome.  For,  besides  thoseoTCniwis 
and  Pompey,  and  M etdlu8(for  he  too  bad  the  like  honour),  M.  Terentiiit  Vmd  Lu- 
cullua  had  a  triumph  for  his  conquest  of  Thrace.  In  the  year  679,  he  had  ncoeeded 
his  elder  brother,  L.  Lucullus,  in  the  consulship ;  and  after  tfaeexpinuion  ofhbma- 
ffistracv,  had  Macedonia  for  his  province.  (Plut  in  LucuL)  Acooidiiig  to  Flans 
(3.  4.)  he  had  pushed  on  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Tanais,  and  the  Palua  Mmtis: 
be  subdued  likewise  the  whole  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea,  ftom  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
nube  to  the  Bosphonis  of  Thraoe,and  from  Apollonia,a  city  upon  that  coast^bRNudit 
away  a  colossus  of  Apollo,  thirty  cubits  high,  which  he  pbced  in  the  CM>iloirHe 
sp^t  only  two  campaigns  in  these  expeditions.  Cicero  gives  the  qnthet<^triiimpliBl 
to  Macedonia,  because  it  furnished  so  many  occasions  of  triumphing  to  the  Room 
generals :  **  Provinda  ex  omnibus  una  roaxime  triumphalis.**    C^  in  Pia.  44. 

Cornelius  DolabelU  (consul  in  the  year  672)  had  obtained  a  triumph  for  hissoc 
cesses  m  that  country.  And  Scribonius  l^urio  (consul  m  the  year  ©77)  bcdur  sent 
thither  the  next  year  after  his  consulship,  had  subdued  the  Dardanians  to  thenortfa. 
and  had  likewise  conquered  Moala,  and  penetrated  as  &r  as  Dada. 

■  '*  Quid  tarn  singnlaie,  qnam  ut  legibos  solutus  ex  S.  oonsulto  ooobq]  antelleKt, 
quamvUum  alium  magistntum  perl^capeie  licui8set*'(Ci&pio]cgeMaoiL21.) 
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tion  of  him,  that  the  senate  dispensed  with  the  lawtf  iS^^ 
in  his  favour;  and  Crassus  (who  needed  no  such  dis-     ass. 
pensation)  found  it  not  prudent  to  stand  candidate  with-  ^^^^ 
out  asking  his  consent.     Pompey,  highly  flattered  by  ?2S^ 
an  application  of  that  sort  from  so  considerable  a  man,  ^i^^  ^ 
and  having  long  wished  for  an  occasion  to  do  him  ^^^'^^ 
friendly  office,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  to  an  assembly 
i^the  people,  **  That  he  should  be  no  less  obliged  to 
them  for  giving  him  Crassus  to  be  his  cdleague,  than 
for  their  bestowing  the  consulship  upon  himself."  Both 
were  unanimously  elected:  after  which  both  triumphed 
for  their  victories  in  the  wars  they  had  respectively 
conducted;  and  Pompey,  the  very  next  day  after  his 
triumph,  took  possession  of  the  consulship.  As  if  he  had  VeO.  Pat. 
been  bom  to  command,  he  made  his  first  entry  into  the    ^'  ^  ^' 
senate  in  the  proper  post  to  preside  in  it. 

M.  LiciNius  Crassus,"     I^,^      ,  y.R.«8S. 

Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,^  [Consuls.  Bx.a>. 

SSSdooB- 
The  Kdikahip  was  the  first  oiSce  that  was  properly  cafled  a  magistracy,  and  what  •o^'^P* 
ocmid  not  reguhffly  he  obtained  tiU  after  an  interval  of  five  Tears  fhmi  me  qacstor- 
ahip;  andthe  qiuBStorianage(in  the  Utter  timen  of  the  republic)  was  the  same  wiUi 
the  seoatorian,  thirty  years  eomplete :  for  Cicero,  who  declares  in  some  of  bis 
speeches,  that  he  had  acquired  all  the  hooonrs  of  the  dty,  without  repulse  in  sny, 
«id  each  in  its  proper  year,  or  as  soon  as  he  could  pretend  to  it,  yet  did  not  obtam 
the  quBStonhip  till  he  had  passed  through  hia  thirtieth  year.  See  MiddL  Treat. 
on  the  Roman  Senate,  p.  93,  94. 

"  Cra88us*8  £»ther  and  elder  brother  lost  their  lives  in  the  maasaoes  of  Marina  Plot.  In 
and  Cinna;  but  he  himself  escaped  into  Spam,  where  he  bad  contracted  a  numerous  Crass. 
Mquaintanoe,  while  his  father  was  prator  of  that  country;  and  he  lay  there  cononled 
till  Sylla*s  return  to  Italy,  whither  be  presently  resorted  to  him,  in  hopes  to  revenge 
the  ruin  of  his  fortune  and  fiunily  on  the  opposite  faction.     As  he  was  attached  to 
Sy]la*s  cause,  both  by  interest  and  inclination,  m>  he  waa  much  considered  in  it ;  sad 
heing  extremely  jgreedy  and  rapacious,  made  use  of  all  hb  credit  to  enrich  himself 
by  the  plunder  orthe  enemy,  and  the  purchase  of  confiscated  estates ;  whidi  Cicero 
Cjdls  hia  harvest.   By  these  methods  he  raised  an  immense  wealth,  computed  at 
many  millions*  gathered  from  the  spoils  and  calamities  of  his  country.  He  used  to  q^  Ttami, 
say,  that  no  man  could  be  reckoned  ridi,  who  waa  not  able  to  maint«n  an  army  out  g,  3.  |,  |^ 
of  his  own  rents :  and,  if  the  accounts  of  antiquity  be  true,  the  number  of  his  davea 
waa  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  a  full  army;  which,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  made 


one  part  of  his  revenue ;  being  all  trained  to  some  useful  art  or  profession,  which  en« 
shied  them  not  only  to  support  themselves,  but  to  bring  a  share  of  profit  to  their 
master.  Among  the  other  trades  in  his  family,  he  is  said  to  have  had  above  500  ma- 
sons and  ardiitects  constantly  employed  in  buildinff  or  repairing  the  houses  of  the 
dty.  He  had  contracted  an  early  envy  to  Pompey,  for  his  superior  credit  both  with  pi^i^  ^ 
Sy  Uaand  the  people ;  which  was  still  aggravated  byPompe  v*8  late  attempt  to  rob  him  n^^^ 
of  the  honourctfending  the  ServQewar:  but  finding  himselnrhollyunequal  tohisrival 
in  military  fame,  he  applied  himself  to  the  arts  ofpeace  and  eloquence;  in  which  he 
obtained  the  character  of  a  good  speaker ;  and  by  his  easy  and  familiar  address,  and 
a  readiness  to  assist  all,  who  wanted  either  his  protection  or  his  money,  acquired  a 
great  authority  in  ail  the  public  affairs.**  Middlelon's  Life  of  Cicero,  voL  1.  p.  73. 
^  As  Pompey  had  never  been  a  senator  befote  he  was  coasttl,  and  WBiy  therefore, 
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Teiror  .  Tliemifliiiidentaiidiiigbetw€enCnu808andP<Hiipey 

68S.  revived  veiy  soon  after  their  taking  possession  of  the 

^^^  eonsularfasces^andtheydidnothingmemorableinth^ 

^^^^  magistracy,  besides  mddng  their  court  to  the  people. 

Plat.  In  Crassus,  having  consecrated  the  tenth  of  his  estate 

^i"^  to  Hercules,  gave  a  feast  to  the  whole  city,  and  to  each 

citizen  com  for  three  months. 

^  ^  Pompey  took  various  measures  to  establish ""  himself 

whoDy  anaoquidnted  with  the  rulei  of  the  home,  the  leaned  Vano  finished  him, 

itt  hia  request,  with  a  manual  of  instruction  in  relatioQ  thereto.    A»  OclL  1^ 

Jh,  V  From  the  time  of  Pompey^s  first  coming  into  public  life,  the  people  of  Rome 

(jpapF1«tai(^)aeem  to  have  entertained  a  aingultfaftction  for  him:  which  is  the 

more  extraordinary,  as  he  was  the  son  of  a  most  detestable  and  most  detested  fistfaeri 

Cn.  Pompdua  Strabo  (consul  in  the  year  084),  a  man  influnous  for  rapadonaneaa, 

Vid.  Sopr.    for  murder,  and  for  tieachery  to  both  the  contending  factions.  Nerer  did  the  Romana 

p.  186.         express  so  implacable  a  hatred  to  any  of  their  generalsp  as  to  thu  man ;  who  bein^ 

Apn.de       struck  dead  by  lightning  (the  year  of  Rome  888),  his  body  was  not  suftnd  to  bo 

BdL  Civ.     carried  with  tne  usual  solemnity  to  funeral ;  the  populace  tore  it  from  off  the  bier, 

JuL  Obaeq.  draffsed  itby  a  hook  along  the  streets,  and  insulted  it  with  all  manner  of  ootnges. 

S4.  ^e  son,  on  the  contrair,  had  rendered  himself  so  dear  to  the  soldiery,  tliat  at 

nineteen  years  of  age,  he,  by  his  soleinfinenee,  prevaQed  with  the  army,  in  which 

Pint,  in       he  then  served  under  his  father  (the  very  year  in  which  his  father  was  struck  dead), 

Fonip.  not  to  execute  the  resolution  they  had  ti^en  of  deserUng  their  general ;  whom  be 

liad  just  before,  in  the  samehour,  preserved  from  being  treaehcrottaly  aasasafnated 

in  his  tent. 

The  next  year  an  attack  was  made  upon  his  fortune ;  and  he  himself  personally 
accused :  tfaecharge  imported,  that,  after  the  taking  ofAsculnm,  his  flitfaer  Pompeins 
Strsbo  had  appropriated  the  spoil  to  his  own  use,  instead  of  accounting  for  the  pro- 
dnce  of  it  ttf  me  treasury;  ana  that  the  son  had  been  a  sharer  in  thia  robbmr.  He 
was  called  upon,  therefore,  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  public  out  of  the  elmcts  to 
which  lie  had  succeeded.  In  his  defence,  he  set  forth,-  that  ne  had  already  made  satis- 
ikction  to  the  public,  for  his  father's  peculadoo ;  and  that  he  had  likewise  given  in. 
formation  to  the  prstor  of  certain  Tobberies  committed  by  his  fother*s  secretary,  who 
had  thereupon  been  tried  and  condemned.  Astohisownshareintheaccn8atian,it 
appeared  tnathe  had  reserved  nothing  outof  the  spoils  of  Asealum,but  some  curious 
books,  and  some  hundng  nets:  and  these  being  of  little  value,  the  prasecutioo  was 
Judged  to  be  malicious.  The  moat  eminent  orators  of  Rome,  Pliilippos,  Carbo  (who 
was  consul  the  next  year),  and  Hortensius,  defended  Pompey  in  this  cause.  He 
himsdf  spoke  several  times,  and  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  acquire  mat  reputation, 
ThepTBlor  Andstins,  who  presided  in  the  court,  was  so  taken  wimhiabdiavkMir. 
that  be  leaolved  to  make  him  an  oAr  of  his  daughter,  Antistia,  in  maiiiage,  and 
oven  during  the  posenutkin  they  eonduded  the  contract.  (Tliis  bargain  Iwtweea 
the  Judge  aM  the  defeDdan^  pendins  die  caoae,  may,  peiiiapB,  be  thoi^t  ^ 
dound  much  to  the  honour  (»  eiths^  Pompef  was  acquitted;  tlie  marriage  pre. 
sently  followed :  yet  about  four  jrears  after,  he  divoroed  this  lady  at  die  command  or 
pOTsnaslon  of  SyihL  who,  from  political  views,  and  with  the  approbatiaD  of  Ida  wifo 
M eteUa.  ewged  him  to  mairv  Amelia  (die  daoffbter  of  MeteHa,  by  her  former 
hnsband,  MuMua  Scaurus),  she  being  the  wife  of  Actlius  Olabrio,  by  whom  she 
was  then  actually  with  child.  Plutarch  observes,  diat  Pompey*s  ^vorcmg  Antiacia 
WIS  the  more  cmd,  as  upon  his  aceount  (he  being  deemed  a  fovoorer  of  SyUa*a 
erase)  her  fkdier  Antisdua  had  been  murdered  in  tine  senate-house  (liy  order  of  tlie 
younger  Maiius).  Her  mother  Calphumla  was  so  affected  with  theae  tragic  events, 
that  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.    Amelia  too  soon  after  died  in  dmd-bed. 

What  diiefly  gained  to  Pompey  in  esrly  life  die  public  favour  was  his  liabitual 
temperance,  his  mardal  disposition,  his  genius  for  war,  and  his  strict  discipline  in 
military  service;  add  to  this,  that  he  was  generous,  and,  though  naturally  grave, 
affable,  and  agreeable  in  speech,  and  had  such  an  appeannoe  ^  candour  in  his  a^ 
and  manner,  aa  engaged  oonfidoioe. 
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in  the  aflfisction  df  the  multitude.    By  anciebt  initf-*   y«K«r 
tution»  the  Roman  knights,  when  they  had  completed     osa. 
their  time  of  8eryice>  which  was  ten  yearsy  presented  ^^^ 
themselves  before  the  censors,  to  whom  they  gave  an  J^^^ 
account  of  the  campaigns  they  had  made,  and  under  '^ 
what  generals.   The  censors/  Xj.  Gellius  and  Cn.  Len* 
tulusy  sitting  in  their  curule  chairs,  at  the  gate  of  the 
teinple  of  Castor,  making  the  review,  Pompey  appeared* 
He  entered  the  forum  in  all  the  state  belonging  to  his 
consular  dignity,  but  he  himself  leading  his  horse  by 
the  bridle.   When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  censors,  he 
made  the  lictors,  who  were  walking  before  him,  stand 
aside,  while  he  led  his  horse  up  to  the  tribunal  of  those 
magistrates.     The  people,  struck  with  so  singular  a 
spectacle,  remained  in  silence  and  admiration.     The 
elder  of  the  censors  put  this  question  to  him,  **  Pompey, 
have  you  completed  all  the  years  of  service  which  you 
owed  the  commonwealth?''    He  answered  (speaking 
with  a  loud  voice),  *'  Yes,  I  have  completed  them 
all ;  and  in  all,  have  been  myself  the  general.''     At 
these  words  the  whole  forum  resounded  with  shouts  of 
applause :  the  censors  rose  up,  and  conducted  Pompey 
back  to  his  house ;  well  knowing  they  should  thereby 

W«  have  aheadT  seen^  that,  at  twenty-thiee  jean  of  age,  he»  by  hii  own  credit  yid.  ntpr. 
And  interest,  ndMd  three  kgions,  with  which  he  join^  SyUa,  agahut  the  faotfan  n.  814. 
Of  Marius  and  Cinna; 

That  the  next  year  (671),  SyUa  lent  him  into  Sicily  againet  Perpema  and  Caibo ; 
.  TlMtlhnSicuy  he  paiM  into  Africa  to  ocmdaa  the  war  i^ptanatDo^ 
Hiarhaa ;  and  that,  for  having  vanquished  them,  he  extorted,  at  his  retnm  to  Rorac^ 
the  grant  of  a  triumph,  contrary  to  the  SncKnation  of  the  dictator^  and  antzair 
to  cuatom,  tfie  Tictor  bdna  only  a  Roman  knight :  that  he  aHerwud  fanquished 
Lepidus,  and  totally  cnisbed  his  faction:  that  he  was  aflenrsid  sent  into  Spate 
Wfjibm  Scrtarioa,  bnt  had  little  success  there,  daring  the  life  of  that  able  genenli 
that,  after  the  murder  of  Sertorius,  he  brought  the  war  to  a  hajppjr  issue  widwut 
■itteh  difilcalty;  and  thai  in  his  setun  home  (year  of  Rome  ^KS}*  he  met  witl^ 
and  put  to  the  sword,  a  body  of  fugitive  slaves,  part  of  the  army  which  Crassos 
had  routed.    His  election  soon  after  to  die  consulship  has  just  hem  related. 

*  Thcne  had  been  no  censors  in  the  state  for  fifteen  years  past,  when  Lentuloa 
and  Oellius  were  honoured  this  year  with  that  high  office.    They  expelled  out  of 
the  senate  sixty-Jbur  messhenit  among  irtiom  wcnC.  Antoiuns  (soeand  son  of 
M.  Antonius  tne  orator),  and  P.  Lentulus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul  the  year  be-  Lit.  Eplt. 
fore;  and  whom  wejhall  find  hereafte engaged  niGatiliae*soonspinicy.  Q.Corius,  LS8. 
BBodier  of  the  oonsptxaton,  was  likewise  one  of  the  sixty-fbur. 

At  the  closing  of  the  lustrum,  the  number  of  the  dtiseos  (whidi  had  been  greatly 
sngBMUted  by  adoiitling  the  allies  to  the  freedom  of  JLome)  amounted  to  SM^OOO, 
sccosiipg  to  FieiMhemHis,  who,  in  this  particular,  fiwsahes  his  text,  ar  principal 
satfaor,  ttw  Epitome  of  Idvy,  where  we  read  460,000. 
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hoVe  P^^^  *^^  multitude,  who,  transported  with  delightt 

683.     continued  clapping  their  hands  idl  the  way. 
^^•^       Another  thing  by  which  Pompey  greatly  endeared 
^«»-    himself  to  the  people,  was  the  change  he  made  with 
regard  to  the  judicature ;  which  Sylla  had  transferred 
wholly  to  the  senators.     Corruption  in  the  courts  of 
justice  hbd  risen  to  a  most  prodigious  height.     The 
judges  sold  their  votes,  without  hiding  their  shame ; 
CicmVea.  and  it  was  grown  (says  Cicero)  to  be  an  established 
^ti?"  *'    maxim,  that  a  wealthy  man,  how  criminal  soever,  could 
^J^^    not  be  condemned.    On  occasion  of  Cicero's  prose- 
cution of  Verres,  a  celebrated  modern,  partial  enough 
to  the  aristocratical  faction,  writes  thus : 
rf^^'i!?     "  ^^  public  administration  was,  at  this  time,  in 
p.  79.      '  every  branch  of  it,  most  infamously  corrupt :  the  great, 
exhausted  by  their  luxury  and  vices,  made  no  other 
use  of  their  governments  than  to  enrich  themselves 
by  the  spoils  of  the  foreign  provinces :  their  business 
was  to  extort  money  abroad,  that  they  might  pur- 
chase offices  at  home ;  and  to  plunder  the  allies,  in 
order  to  corrupt  the  citizens.    The  oppressed,  in  the 
meanwhile,  found  it  in  vain  to  seek  relief  at  Rome, 
where  there  was  none  who  cared  either  to  impeach, 
or  to  condemn  a  noble  criminal ;  the  decision  of  all 
trials  being  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  same  condition, 
who  were  usually  involved  in  the  same  crimes,  and 
openly  prostituted  their  judgment  on  these  occasions, 
for  favour  or  a  bribe.    This  had  raised  a  general  dis- 
content through  the  empire,  with  a  particular  disgust 
to  that  change  made  by  Sylla  of  transferring  the  right 
of  judicature  from  the  equestrian^  to  the  senatorian 
order,  which  the  people  were  now  impatient  to  get  re- 
versed ;  the  prosecution,  therefore,  of  Verres  was  both 
seasonable  and  popular,  as  it  was  likely  to  give  some 
check  to  the  oppressions  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as 
comfort  and  relief  to  the  distressed  subjects. — Cicero, 

r  This  is  a  mistake.  Sylla  transferred  to  the  senators  the  right  of  jadicatuie, 
not  ftom  the  equestrian  order,  but  from  the  persons  elected  by  the  tribes  out  of 
the  three  orders.— See  abore,  p.  150. 
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in  his  speech,  after  opening  the  reasons  why,  contrary   v«r  or 
to  Lis  former  practice,  and  the  rule  which  he  had  laid     ess. 
down  to  himself  of  dedicating  his  labours  to  the  defence  ^^^* 
of  the  distressed,  he  now  appeared  as  an  accuser,  adds,  s^^  «»- 
*  The  provinces  are  utterly  undone ;  the  allies  and  tri-  Mid^  life 
butaries  so  miserably  oppressed,  that  they  have  lost  even  (^<^^voLi. 
the  hopes  of  redress,  and  seek  only  some  comfort  in  their  ^ 
ruin :  those  who  wouldhave  the  trials  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  senate  complain,  that  there  are  no  men  of  reputa- 
tion to  undertake  impeachments,  no  severity  in  the 
judges :  the  people  of  Rome,  in  the  meanwhile,  though 
labouring  under  many  grievances,  yet  desire  nothing 
so  ardently  as  the  ancient  discipline^and  gravity  of  trials. 
For  the  want  of  trials,  the  tribunitian  power  is  called  for 
again ;  for  the  abuse  of  trials,  a  new  order  of j  udges  is  de- 
manded;  for  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  judges,  the 
authority  of  the  censors,  hated  before  as  too  rigid,  is  now 
desired,  and  grown  popular.  In  this  licence  of  profligate 
criminals,  in  the  daily  complaints  of  the  Roman  people, 
the  infamy  of  trials,*  the  disgrace  of  the  whole  senato- 

*  M.  Cierier  hai  ideeted  from  a  grait  numbflr,  two  or  three  striking  inttanoet 
oftheinfrmyherefpokcnof;  and  I  choooe  to  bonow  them  from  bun,  not  only  to 
avoid  tioubk,  but  becaiue  he  it  so  warm  a  partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  as  to  say, 
speakfaigofIiaoDUi]s(tem.lI.pwI3.)  '<  His  fidelity  to  Sylla  and  the  aristocmtioU 
party  proves  him  to  have  been  a  solid  man,  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  and 
noble  sentiments. — 8a  fidelity  pour  Sylla  et  pour  le  parti  de  Taiistocratie  pnmve 
un  csvsdere  solide  et  tier^.**  . 

P.  Lcntnhis  Sura  had  been  prator  in  Spain,  and  was  accused  at  his  ictum  home 
of  male-administration.  He  bribed  the  judoes  (aoooiding  to  the  common  pnictios 
at  that  time),  and  was  acquitted;  but  finding  that  of  thirty-two  voices,  he  had 
seventeen  in  his  £svour,  he  complained  heavily  of  bad  management,  and  the  nnno- 
oesssry  expense  he  had  been  put  to  by  his  agent's  purchasing  one  voice  more  than 
wasnecesnry.  Q.Galidius  having  been  condemned  (doubtless  because  not  so  rich 
ss  his  aecuser)  of  misooaduet  when  pnstor  in  Spain,  reproached  his  judges,  not 
tn  having  given  sentence  against  him,  but  for  having  done  it  at  too  low  a  price. 
^  You  ought  to  have  been  better  paid  for  ruining  a  man,  who  has  been  honoured 
with  the  oiBce  of  praCor.    You  have  sold  me  for  a  morsel  of  bread.*' 

Oppianicoa,  a  jloman  faug^t  (before  mentioned  as  a  murderer,  in  speaking  of 
SjOa's  proso^tions,  Vid*  supr.  p.  226>  was  now  prosecuted  by  his  son-in-law. 
Chicntius,  for  an  attempt  to  poison  him.  The  two  acoompUces  of  the  accused  had 
been  tried  and  convicted,  whidi  made  his  case  afanost  despemte.  In  this  extreme 
peril,  he  applied  himselftoStalenus,  one  of  his  judges.  This  man  undertook  to  buy, 
for  about  39002.  sixteen  voiess,  the  number  necesiary  and  suflicient  to  acquit  him» 
the  bench  consisting  of  thirty-two  judges.  Stsknus,  having  received  the  money, 
w^y  conddered,  thatit  would  be  better  for  himself  to  retain  the  whole  forhisown 
ne;  and  that  certainly  no  one  would  cell  upon  hhn  to  reflmd  it,  in  esse  Oppiaaieiis 
woecondemned.  The  prudent  part,  therefore^  would  be  to  get  him  condemned.  In 
Older  to  thb,  he  promised,  OD  the  part  of  the  accused,  to  some  of  the  judges  about 
SMML  each,  to  acquH  him  ;  Md  then,  a  fow  days  before  the  trial,  toU  those  judges, 
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Yor  tf   sum  order^  at  I  tboiiglit  it  the  only  remedy  to  tlieae 
688.     mischiefs,  for  men  of  abilities  and  int^^ty  to  undertake 

B.C.6f« 

rrr7~~"  that  Oppianicos  had  broke  his  woid,  and  luid  not  lodg^  the  money  wit^  The 

zS^'"^     oomaqiMDoe  was,  that  one  part  of  die  jndges  condemned  Oppianieas^  heeaaae  he 
''^^P*        was  manilestly  guilty;  the  other  part,  because  they  thought  he  had  deodtod  dicm. 
CioeM  teUs  us,  that  Stalenus  had  likewise  reoeiTed  money  from  the  accuser. 

But  the  instance  of  Verves,  who  had  been  three  years  mtor  of  Sicily,  ]s,of  aD, 

die  most  astonishing  proof  of  the  corruption  which  prevailed  among  the  great.   Hit 

trial  was  in  this  year  683  (Crasnis  and  Pompey  being  ogdsuIs),  whkfa  waa  tlie  year 

before  the  consulship  of  Hortensius.     The  crimes  of  Verres,  both  for  weight  and 

MiddL  Life  number,  are  almost  mcredible.   <*  All  the  cities  of  SieOy  concurred  in  the  impeacfa. 

of  Cic.  ToLl.  ment,  eauepting  Syracuse  and  Messana;  for  tlieae  two  being  the  most  oonsideimble 

Pi  80.  oftheproidnc^  Verres  had  taken  care  token)  up  a  fair  correspondence  with  them — 

In  Ven.  2.    Syiacuse  was  the  place  of  his  resMencp,  and  Mesana  ther^ository  of  his  plunder, 

18.  et  S.  8.    whence  he  exported  it  all  to  Italy:  and  though  he  would  treat  even  these  on  certain 

St.  11.  occasions  very  arbitraiilr,  yet,  in  some  flaffrant  instances  of  bis  rapine,  thathemigfat 

ease  himself  of  a  part  of  the  envy,  he  used  to  obUge  them  with  a  share  of  the  ipcnlt 

io  that  pardy  by  nar,  and  pardy  by  fiivour,  he  hm  them  genenlly  at  his  devotion ; 

and,  at  die  expiration  of  hn  govenunent,  procured  ample  testimonials  from  them 

both,  in  praise  of  his  administration  t  aU  the  other  towns  were  xesloos  and*activc 

in  thepnaecntion,  and  by  aoommon  petition  to  Cioero,  implond  him  to  undertake 

the  management  of  it;  to  which  he  consented,  out  of  regard  to  die  rdation  wiiich 

be  had  home  to  them  as  qusBstor,  and  his  promise  made  atparting  of  his  proteeikn 

Aseon.         hi  aH  thdr  affidn.   Venes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supported  bv  die  most  powedvl 

AfguDL  hi    fiuniUcs  of  Bome^  the  Sdpios  and  the  Metelli,  and  defended  by  Uorteosius,  who  was 

Pivhiat.       tlie  reigning  oiator  at  the  bar,  and  usually  styled  the  king  of  the  fbmm. 

^*  Cicero  had  no  sooner  agreed  to  undertake  the  cause,  that  an  unexpected  rival 
started  up)  ooe  Q.CaBciliuB»  a  Sicilian  bv  birth,  who  had  been  qusstor  to  Venta, 
and  byapietenoe  of  personal  injuries  reoaved  ftom  him,  and  a  particular  knowledge 
of  his  cruaes,  claimed  a  preference  to  Cioero  in  the  task  of  accusing  him,  or  at 
lasat,  to  besr  a  joint  share  in  it  But  tliis  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  aeeret 
friend,  employed  by  Venes  himself  to  get  the  cause  into  his  hatads  in  order  to 
betray  it.  His  pretensions^  however,  were  to  be  previously  decided  by  a  kind  (rf 
process  called  dlvinatioo,  on  aoooant  of  its  being  wholly  oonjectnral;  hi  which  the 
Judges,  without  the  help  of  witnesses^  were  to  mvine,  as  it  were,  what  was  fit  to  be 
done;  but  in  the  first  hearing  Cicero  eaailyriiook  off  diis  weak  antagonist,  ralfying 
his  diaracter  and  pretensions  with  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  humour.'* 

But  aa  to  Verres*s  advocate  Hortensius,  who  had  recdved  pieaenta  from  Verns 

(a  ddng  considered  at  that  time  as  bdow  the  dignity  of  an  orator),  Cicero  reproached 

Cic.  in  him  in  very  sharp  terms :  ''  Crassus  and  Antonius  would  not  have  undertakM  the 

Ver.S.         ddetioe  of  such  a  man  as  Verres,  a  man  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  {they  would  have 

fcared  kst^  for  so  doing,  diey  shouUl  be  thought  as  shamtfass  as  he    They  did 

Dot  case  to  bring  themsdves  into  the  dilemma  of  being  necessitated  toappesr  witlioat 

dfllicacy  In  the  artida  of  probity,  by  defending  a  cause  notoriously  wicked ;  or, 

without  gratitude,  by  deaerting  a  perron  whose  libenlity  they  had  experienced.** 

Quintil.  Quintilian  mentions  a  smartsaying  ofCioeroon  this  oocssion.  As  he  bad  attacked 

6b  &  his  adv<srsary  in  an  indireet  Ironical  manner,  HoitensfaM,  pretending  not  to  under. 

stand  him,  said,  ^  He  was  not  good  at  expounding  rkUUes  ;**..-^<  That  *&  strange 

(Nnlied Cioero),  as  yon  havothe  sphinx  athome;**  (an  ivoiy  sphinx  whidi  Verres 

haa  given  him). 

Verres,  before  he  Isft  hia  province,  had  openly  said,  that  those  oogfat  to  fear, 

who  had  robbed  for  thsmselTes  onlv;  but  aa  for  fafan,  he  had  taken  OMxigfa  t» 

Mdsly  die  peedinessof  many  t  that  he  had  a  powerful  friend  (meanhigHoiteDrius>, 

imder  whose  protection  he  oosild  plUage  the  people  with  hnpunHy;  Ant  ha  had 

hem  three  years  pnstor,  and  sliould  be  very  well  content  with  rstahiiogane  yeai^ 

gah»  for  hhnadf;  diat  hointeBded  aaodicr  for  his  advocates  and  dsftnders;  and 

immml  the  tUrd,  which  was  the  tidiest,  fiv  the  judges, 

MiddLLife     NevcrdidsBS,  he  was  decdved  hi  his  expectations.   <«  The  pievions  point  bcfaig 

of  Cic.  p.88.  settled  hi  favvmr  of  Cieera,  Il^dayawws  oanted  to  hhn  bylaw,  fiw  prepstingdie 

8ft.  ovidenoet  in  whidi  ho  waa  obliged  to  malDS  a  voyage  to  Sidly.   Onhisretnm  to 

InVsB.       Boaae,  Im  found,  what  he  aasperted,  astr—gaahsl  fawned  to  nreiong  the  i  ^ '  ' 

Act.  1.9.     Andie«ts«fdday,whlditetsnst«riMiieyosnldfsacna^wliiidad0 
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the  eaiueofthe  republic,  and  the  laws,  SO  I  WMindaeed   Vwor 

the  more  readily,  out  of  regard  to  our  common  safetV)     ess. 

itcss. 

oO;'!!  leMt  tai  next  jwr,  wImd  Hortniini  nd  McleOiit  wen  to  be  eeneob,  Mid  -^^ 

be  beflfed;  aiid  they  bed  alieedy  cttried  the  matter  M  fu,  that  there  VM  mrt  t^ 
enmi^kftwidiiBteeiiiMMyMrtoMtbroaghtheOMiteiBtbeoidi^^  Qnintil. 

Tbk  put  Cieero  upon  a  nefw  piojeet  of  ahoile&iiig  the  method  ofjp^^  mm  to  ^  S< 

1wiiigittoaiiiiiBe,ataiiycate,beAieethepresentprartor,  M.Gkbrksandbii  m- 
•eaaon,  who  wete  like  to  be  equal  judges.  iiifteed,theieCMe,ofependiog  any  time 
In  speaking,  er  employing  his  ekiqueoee,  as  usual,  in  enforcing  and  aggmvating  the 
sevoal  artides  of  the  chaige,  he  resolved  to  do  noibmg  mote  than  to  produee  his 
witnesses,  and  odfo  them  to  be  interrogated:  where  the  novelty  of  the  tiling,  and  tlie 
notoriety  of  the  guilt,  whidi  appeared  at  onee  ftom  the  ferr  recital  of  the  depoaitkNii^ 
aooQofoundedHortsnsins,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  for  his  dient;  who,  ^spairing  AnpiB. 
of  an  defence,  submitted,  without  expecting  the  sentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile.     i|ie»  in  AcL 

^«  From  this  account  ifta»pcars,thatof  the  seven  exeeUeMonrtioBs,whidi  now  j, 
remain  on  the  subject  of  tms  trial,  the  two  6rst  only  were  ipoken;  the  one  calkd 
tho  Dtvination,  the  other  ilie  First  Action,  which  is  BoAhiff  meie  than  a  genenl 
preface  to  the  wliolecanee;  tiie  o^cr  five  woe  published  amrwMd,  as  diey  were 
prepared  and  intended  to  be  spoken,  if  Vesres  had  made  a  imkr  defence;  for  as 
this  was  the  only  cause  in  whidi  doers  had  vet  been  engaged,  as  an  accuser,  sa  he 
w«s  willing  to  kaiFetheworMions,  Ma  specimen  of  his  abilities  fai  that  way;  and 
the  pattern  at  a  just  and  diligimi  impeadmient  oj  a  great  and  eormpt  maf^tntei 
««  The  accosfttkm  was  divided  faitolbur  heads  s  1.  Of  corraption  in  juM^ 
erases.  S.  Of  extortkm  hi  eoOeeting  tfie  revenues  and  tithes  of  the  iepuSli£ 
S.  Of  plundering  the  subjects  of  their  stslnes,  and  wrought  pkle  (which  was 
Us  peraliar  taste).    4.  Of  illeasi  and  tyraMueal  punishments.^ 


Of  all  the  feou  that  Dr.  Middleten  tes  oelleeted  ftem  Cieeio^  oeadens  agahist 
Venes,  I  riiall  insert  hers  the  most  curious  only;  that  is,  the  most  astonishingly 
wicked:  they  are  under  the  hothead  of  accusation. 

^<  When  any  vessel,  richly  hMlen,  happened  to  asive  hi  the  ports  of  Sidly,  it  was  w;^,  ... 
gencnOly  seised  by  his  spies  and  infeimos,  en  pretence  of  its  eomhig  from  gbain,  ^»{U-^^" 

and  bcmg  filled  with  Sertorius*s  soldiers  I  and  when  the  eonunandcrs  exhibited  their  ®' V!^ 
UlU  of  huling,  with  a  sampk  of  their  goods,  to  prove  themselves  to  be  fair  traders,  f^-Yw' 
whocameibxndifiiesent^uarlersof  the  world,  somepndudngTyihmpeaiple^otherB  ,  '5'^"'* 
Aiublan  spkes,  seme  jewels  and  predsns  stones,  others  OreA  wines  and  Asiatic  ^  ''*  ^^ 
sfaMca;  the  very  proof  by  which  th^  hoped  to  savetiiemsehFeswas4ielr  cortain  ruini 
Venes  declared  their  goods  to  have  been  acouirsd  by  piracy,  and  seisiBg  the  ships 
with  their  es^gses  to  Us  own  use,  committed  the  whole  crew  to  prison,  though  the 
greatest  part  of  them  pwhaps  were  Roman  dtiaens.  There  was  a  femous  dungeon 
at  SyracnseyCsUed  the  Latonitt,of  a  vast  end  horrible  depth,  dug  out  of  a  soKd  rock, 
which  iavingioiauuJlybssn  a  quarry  ofstODCi  was  converted  to  a  prison  by  Diony-  lb.  27. 
sins  the  tynnt  HereVcrres  kept  great  numbers  of  Reman  dtiaens  in  chains,  wlioin  Ik  AS» 
he  had  first  isyured  to  a  degree^  that  made  it  neoessary  to  destroy  them;  wheiMe  ibw 
or  none  ever  saw  ths  light  agdn,  but  wen  commonly  tirsiig^  by  hto  orders. 

^  One  Gtevias,  however,  a  Roman  citiaen  of  the  town  of  Corn,  happened  to 
escape  fiom  this  dnadftilpiaos,  and  run  awi^  to  Mesnna;  where,  fimcymg  fafan-  Ibi  61. 
self  out  of  danger,  and  bring  ready  to  embark  for  Italy,  he  began  to  talk  of  the 
injsriss  which  he  had  received,  and  of  going  straight  to  Rome,  where  Venes 
shouki  be  sure  to  hear  of  him.  But  he  might  ss  well  have  said  the  words  in  the 
nrBlsr's  palace^  as  at  Messsna;  ibr  he  wee  presently  seised  and  secured  t31 
Vcircs*a  arrival,  who,  coming  thithsr  seen  after,  condemned  him  ae  a  spy  of  the  n,, 
fugitives,  first  to  be  scourged  in  the  market^plaoe,  and  then  nailed  to  a  cross, 
encted  for  that  purpose,  en  a  conqrfcuous  part  of  the  shore,  and  looking  towards 
Itsly,  that  the  poor  wretch  might  have  the  sddttional  misery  of  snmng  that 
crael  death  hi  s%^  as  it  were,  of  his  home. 

<*  Hie  coMfes  of  Sicily  being  mudi  infested  by  piratea,  it  Was  the  custom  of  an 
pnstocB  to  fit  o«t  a  flset  every  year,  fcr  the  protection  of  its  tmde  and  navigaikm. 
This  fleet  was  provided  by  a  eentiibnlisn  of  the  maritime  towns,  each  of  which 
aswdly  furnished  a  diip,with  a  certsintHUsber  of  men,  and  pnvisknn  but  Venes, 
ftravahiabkesnsMernthin,soMBrtmesiwdMiidthesMp>andalwBysdisdiainw^ 
■HnyofthempnuswvaabUtop^lorili  A  flse^how«fer,w«  equipped ofieven 
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Ytm&t  to  come  to  the  reUef  of  that  part  of  the  administration^ 
^  M^  '  which  seemed  the  most  to  stand  in  need  of  it/  ** 


B.C.GS. 

ships:  bat  ibr  show  rather  ihsii  senfi«e,  without  their  oomplemoitcithar  of  moi 

SSadcon.-  or  stores,  sod  wholly  unfit  to  set  sgainst  ao  enemy;  and  the  command  of  it  was 
*ii^>'>^  given  by  him,  not  to  his  quastor,  or  one  of  his  lieutenants,  as  it  was  usonl,  but 
toCleomenes,  aSyracuiian,  whose  wilb  was  his  mistress,  tiiathe  mi|^t  enjojher 
oompany  the  more  freely  at  home,  while  the  husband  was  employed  abroad.  For, 
r.  instead  of  spending  the  summer  as  other  governors  used  to  do,  hi  a  progras 
throiu^  his  provinoe,  he  quitted  the  paUee  of  Syracuse,  and  retired  to  a  little 
iiland  adjoining  to  the  city,  to  lodge  in  tents,  or  rich  pavilions,  pitched  dloae  by 
the  fountain  of  Aiethusa;  where,  forbidding  the  approach  of  men,  or  businen, 
to  disturb  Urn,  he  passed  two  of  the  hot  months  in  toe  oompany  of  his  Ikvouziie 
women,  and  all  the  delicacy  of  pleasure  that  srt  and  luxury  could  invent. 

<<  The  fleet  in  the  roeantinte  sailed  out  of  Syracuse  in  great  pomp,  and  saluted 
Veifes  and  his  oompany,  as  it  passed:  when  the  Roman  prstor  (says  Ctoero], 
who  had  not  been  seen  before  for  many  days,  showed  himself  at  last  to  the  sailon, 
standing  on  the  shore  in  slippers,  wiOi  a  purple  doak  and  vest  flowing  down  to 
his  heelsy  and  Issuing  on  the  shoulder  of  amrl,  to  view  this  formidable  squadron; 
which,  instead  of  scouring  the  seas,  sailed  no  farther,  after  several  days,  than 
into  the  port  of  Pachynns.  Here,  as  they  lay  peaceably  at  anchor,  they  woe 
surprised  with  an  account  of  a  number  of  pirate  frigates,  lyins  in  another  harbour 
very  near  to  diem:  upon  which  the  admiral  Cleomenes  cut  his  cables  in  a  great 


CicfaiVerr. 
&S1 


fright,  and,  with  aU  the  sail  that  he  could  make,  fled  away  towards  Peiorua,  and 
esamed  to  lands  the  rest  of  the  ships  followed  him  as  fast  as  they  could;  but  two 
of  mem,  which  sailed  the  slowest,  were  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  one  of  the 
captains  killed :  the  other  captaixis  quitted  their  ships,  as  Cleomenes  had  done, 
and  got  safe  to  land.  The  pirates,  finding  the  ships  deserted,  set  fire  to  them  all 
that  evening,  and  the  next  day  sailed  toldly  into  the  port  of  Syracuse^  which 
readied  into  the  very  heart  of  the  town;  wher^  afrer  they  had  satisfied  their 

lb.  36.38.  curiosity, and  filled  the  dty  with  a  general  tenor,  they  sailed  out  again  at  leisnn^ 
and  in  good  order,  in  a  land  of  triumph  over  Venn  and  the  authority  of  Rome. 
**>  The  news  of  a  Roman  fleet  burnt,  and  Syracuse  insulted  by  piratcs,made  a  great 
noise  threuffh  all  Sicily.  The  captains,  in  excuse  of  themsdvesb  wereforoed  to  tell 
the  truth;  &at  their  ships  were  scandalously  unprovided  both  with  men  and  stores, 
and  in  no  cooditioo  to  &oe  an  enemy;  each  of  them  rdadnghow  manv  of  their  sailois 
had  been  discharged  by  Venes*s  particnlar  orders,  on  whom  the  whole  blame  was 
Justly  Isid.  When  this  came  to  his  ears,  he  sent  for  the  captains,  and,  after  threaten* 
ing  them  very  severdy  for  talking  in  that  manner,  Ibroed  them  to  declare,  and  to 
testify  it  also  in  writing,  that  every  one  of  their  ships  had  its  Adl  eomplement  of  all 
things  necessary:  but  finding,  after  all,  that  tliere  was  no  way  of  stifling  the  fiamnor, 
and  that  it  would  neoessszily  reach  to  Rome^  he  resolved,  for  the  extenuation  of  his 
own  crime,  to  sacrifice  the  poor  captains,  and  put  them  all  to  death,  except  the  adf 

lb.  30^401  miral  Cleomenes^  the  most  criminal  of  them  all;  and,  at  his  request,  the  commandff 

Ac.  '^  ^  his  ship.    In  consequence  of  this  tesolutioii,  the  four  remaining  captains, 

after  fourteen  days  from  the  action,  when  they  suspected  no  danger,  were  arreeted 
and  diq>ped  into  irons.  They  were  all  young  mm,  of  the  prindpal  families  of 
Sidly,  some  of  them  the  only  sons  of  aged  parents,  who  came  presently,  in  great 
consternation,  to  Syracuse,  to  sdidt  the  praetor  for  their  pardon.  But  Verres  was 
Inexorablet  and  having  thrown  them  into  his  dungeon,  where  nobody  was  sufiaed 

jl^  1^  to  speak  with  them,  condemned  them  to  lose  their  heads.'*    The  fathers  and 

roomers  o£  these  innocent  unfortunate  young  men  passed  whole  davs  and  nights 
at  the  door  of  the  prison,  begging  onlv  to  be  allowed  to  embrace  dies  diiURn, 
and  reodve  their  dying  breath — At  the  gate  stood  the  gaoler,  the  praetor's  Iktor, 
raising  taxes  upon  distress  and  misery.  ^<  You  must  give  me  so  mudi  tot  leave 
to  go  m;  and  so  much  for  permission  to  carry  in  victuala.— -But  how  much  will 
you  give  me  to  kill  your  son  at  one  stroke,  and  not  hack  him,  so  as  to  make  him 
die  a  pahiful  death  ?"  The  price  exacted  fbr  this  favour  bang  paid,— '^  Well, 
but  diere  is  another  artide  to  be  settled. — Your  son's  csrcass  must  be  thrown  to 
the  wild  bessta,  unless  yon  purdiase  leave  to  bgiy  it."  This  last  bargain  con. 
duded,  the  prisoners  were  brought  forth  end  publidy  executed;  to  the  great  satis* 
fiuMion  of  Verres,  who  thereby  got  rid  of  so  many  witnesses  of  hia  misoonduct. 

MiddL  '*  It  biqiipened,  however,  bcfiiie  this  loss  of  the  fleet*  that  a  single  piate  ship  WM 

p.  107. 
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If  ortensius  (that  distinguished,  illustrious  patriol,    Ymht  of 
ever  steady  to  the  interest  of  the  republic)  had  a  great      eas. 
hand  in  this  mischief  of  corrupting  the  courts  ofjustice.  ^^•^' 
He  governed  with  so  kingly  a  sway  in  all  trials,  that  the  382d  con. 
sentences  given  were  generally  such  as  he  pleased.  For, '      ^' 
in  defending  his  client,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
exerting  the  power  of  his  wit  and  eloquence:  solicita- 
tions, caresses,  menaces,  money,  every  means  of  gaining 
h  is  point,  he  diligently  empIoyed.The  method  of  passing 
sentence  was  by  balloting.    To  each  of  the  j  udges  were 
given  three  waxed  tablets  (little  pieces  of  wood) ;  on 
one  of  which  was  the  letter  A,  for  absolvo;  on  another 
the  letter  C,  for  condemno;  and  on  the  third  N.  L.  for 
nan  liquet  (the  thing  is  not  clear,  the  cause  must  be 
reheard).    Each  judge,  after  hearing  the  cause,  was  to 
put  one  of  these  tablets  into  a  box,  or  urn  (called  sitella). 
Hortensiusnotonlyengagedsomeoneamongthejudges 
to  be  a  spy  upon  the  rest ;  but,  when  he  had  an  affair 
much  at  heart,  contrived  to  furnish  the  judges  with 
tablets  of  different  colours,  that  so,  when  these  were 
taken  out  of  the  box,  he  might  see  with  his  own  eyes 

taiken  by  Vecres^s  Ueutenants,  and  brought  into  Syracuse ;  which  prored  to  be  a  very 
rich  price,  and  had  on  board  a  great  number  of  handsome  young  feUowi.     There 
wms  a  band  of  musicians  among  them,  whom  Verres  sent  away  to  Rome  a  present  Cic.  in 
to  a  inend ;  and  the  rest,  who  had  either  youth  or  beauty,  or  sldJl  in  any  art,  were  Verr.  & 
distributed  to  hia  clerks  and  dependents,  to  be  kept  for  his  use ;  but  the  few,  who  25,  &c 
were  oUl  and  deformed,  were  committed  to  the  dungeon,  and  reserved  for  punish- 
ment   The  captain  of  these  pirates  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  Sicilians,  so  that 
they  were  all  eager  to  see  his  person,  and  to  feed  their  eyes  with  his  execution;  bui, 
being  rich,  he  found  means  to  redeem  his  head,  and  was  carefully  kept  out  of  sight, 
mdoonveyed  tosome  private  custody,  till  Verres  could  make  the  best  market  of  Um. 
The  people,  in  the  meantime,  grew  impatient  and  clamorous  for  the  death  of  the 
pirates,  whom  all  prstors  used  toexecnteas  soon  as  taken ;  and,  knowing  the  number 
of  them  to  be  great,  coidd  not  be  satisfied  with  the  few  old  and  decre|)it  whom  Venres  Ih,  sa. 
willingly  sacrificed  to  their  resentment*    He  took  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to 
dear  me  dungeon  of  those  Roman  citizens,  whom  he  had  reserved  for  such  an  oc- 
casion, and  now  brought  out  to  execution,  as  a  part  of  the  piratical  crew:  but,  to 
prevent  the  imprecations  and  cries  which  citizens  used  to  inake  of  their  being  free 
Romans,  and  to  hinder  their  being  known  also  to  any  otlier  citizens  there  present, 
he  produced  them  all  with  their  heads  and  &ces  so  muffled  up,  that  th^  could 
neither  be  heard  nor  seen;  and,  in  that  cruel  manner,  destroyed  great  numbers  of 
Innocent  men !  But  to  finish,  at  last,  the  whole  story  of  Verres:  afler  he  had  lived  lb.  60. 
many  yeenin  amiMrableezile,  forgotten  and  deserted  by  all  his  friends,  he  is  said  Seoec.  L  6. 
to  have  been  relieved  by  the  generosity  of  Cicero;  yet  was  proscribed  and  murdered,  Suasor.  fii 
after  ^  by  Maic  Antony,  for  the  sake  of  his  fine  statues  and  Corinthian  vessels,  piin.  Hist 
which  he  refused  to  part  with:  happy  only  (as  I^ustantins  says),  before  his  death,  N.  L  34  2. 
to  have  seen  the  most  dqf>lonble  end  of  his  old  enemy  and  accuser,  CioerOb"         Lactan.  2.4. 

VOL.  IV,  U 
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Year  of    whether  the  judges,  by  him  bribed,  had  kept  faith  with 


ROMS  V .  . 

683.     him,  or  not. 


^c.69.  Pompey,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the  people 
382d  eon.  bcforc  his  consulship,  had  promised  to  put  a  stop  to 
*"^^  this  scandalous  and  mischievous  corruption.  It  may 
therefore  reasonably  be  conjectured,  that  Aurelius 
Cotta,  now  prator,  who  passed  a  law  for  that  purpose, 
acted  in  concert  with  him.  The  law  imported,  that 
the  judges  should  no  longer  be  chosen  out  of  the  senate 
alone,  but  out  of  the  three  orders  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  that  is  to  say,  the  senators,  the  knights,  and 
the  tribunes  or  commissioners  of  the  treasury;  which 
last  were  of  the  order  of  the  people :  [their  business 
was  to  remit  the  public  money  to  the  quaestors  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops.]  This  law  was  observed, 
till  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar. 

But  what,  more  than  any  thing,  rooted  Pompey  in 
the  affections  of  the  people,  was  his  sacrificing  to  them, 
in  one  important  point,  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  attempt  of  Sicinius,  in  the  year  677»  to  restore  to 
the  tribunes  their  ancient  privileges,and  the  destruction 
he  thereby  drew  upon  himself,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. Notwithstanding  his  unfortunate  end,  thecause 
he  had  espoused  was  still  supported :  for,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, the  consul  Cotta  found  himself  obliged  to  con- 
Cic.  pro  sent  that  the  clause  which,  in  Sylla's  law  concerning  the 
tribuneship,  excluded  the  tribunes  from  the  superior  of- 
fices, shouldbe repealed.  And  several  tribunes  afterwai-d 
successively  pursued  the  design  of  a  total  re-establish- 
ment of  the  tribunitian  power.  Nevertheless,  six  years 
had  passed,  and  the  thing  was  not  effected.  Pompey, 
whose  ambition  carried  him  to  aim  at  a  perpetuityof  com- 
mand, a  design  which  he  could  no  other  way  compass  but 
by  the  fa  vo  ur  of  the  people,  took  the  present  opportunity 
of  gaining  them  entirely  to  his  interest;  and,  by  exert- 
ing his  consular  power,  brought  about  that  change,* 

•  Cioero,  in  justification  of  Pompey,  afBrms,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  tihia 
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which  the  multitude  so  passionately  desired :  and  to    v«w  ef 
which  Crassus  made  no  opposition.  683. 

The  two  consuls,  however,  had  disagreed  very  much  ^^'^ 
during  their  whole  administration.  Pompey,  notwith-  ^j""" 
standing  his  promise,*  had  kept  his  troops  on  foot^near  •  vid.  supr. 
the  city;  and  Crassus  had  not  disbanded  his  army,  so  ^^^ 
that  Rome  apprehended  a  new  civil  war  like  that  of  Cnm,  et 
Marius  and  Sylla.    Towards  the  close  of  December,  Apyfde 
when  the  people,  being  assembled,  had  ineflPeqtually  f^^^' 
entreated  the  consuls  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences^ 
a  Roman  knight,  named  C.  Aurelius,  who  had  never  in- 
termeddled with  public  affairs,  presented  himself  before  ^ 
them,  and  told  them,  ^*  That  in  a  dream  he  had  seen 
Jupiter,  who  commanded  him  to  declare  to  the  people, 
in  his  name,  that  they  should  not  suffer  the  consuls  to 
quit  their  office,  till  they  were  become  friends.'*    The 
multitude,  much  affected  with  this  dream,  pressed  the 
consuls  most  earnestly  to  a  reconciliation.     Pompey^ 
nevertheless,  stirred  not  from  his  curule  chair;  but 
Crassus  rose  up,  and,  approaching  his  colleague,  said> 
'^  Romans,  I  think  it  not  below  me  to  make  the  first 
advances  towards  a  man  whom  you  honoured  with  the 
surname  of  the  Great,  when  he  was  yet  very  young; 
and  with  two  triumphs  before  he  was  a  senator.'*    At 
the  same  time  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Pompey,  who 
could  not  reject  so  obliging  an  invitation.    Thus  was 
the  reconciliation  made  between  them :  but  the  people 
would  not  depart  till  the  consuls  had  caused  edicts  to 
be  posted  up  for  disbanding  their  armies. 

Pompey,  who  had  begun  to  apprehend  lest  such  a  VeU.  p»t. 
perpetuity  of  power,  as  he  wished,  should  draw  envy  ^'  ^'  *^  ^^' 
to  a  dangerous  degree  upon  him,  took  an  oath,  that 
on  quitting  the  consulship  (which  was  to  expire  the 
last  of  December),  he  would  not  accept  of  any  goverur 

lepeal  of  SyUA*8  law,  the  people  were  to  eigerly  bent  upon  it:  and  that  it  ww 
better  Pompey  ahoald  have  the  merit  of  it  with  Uie  people,  than  that  some  per* 
nickras  citizen  should  ihenibj  make  hinuelf  popular.    De  Leg.  3*  2U. 


u  2 
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Year  of   ment:  he  kept  his  word;  and  his  example  was  fol- 
«83.      lowed  by  his  colleague* 
B.a  flD.       'pj^jg  y^^  Virgil  was  born. 


38Sn  OQii« 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  CapHoi  eonteeratei.  War  declared  against  the  Cretans,  The  Gaibbum 
law  in  favour  ofPompey,  year  of  Rome  686.  The  war  with  the  ^mies. 
The  ManUkm  law  in  favour  ofPompey^  year  of  Borne  tSSfJ' 

Y.IL684.      In  the  following  consulship  of  Q.  Hortensius  and 
B.  a  6a  Q^  Caecilius  Metellus  (afterwai'd  suraamed  Cretieus} 


883d  OQB. 
tulibip. 


the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitol  was  finished^  fourteen 
.  years  after  its  being  burnt.    Catulus,  who  had  super- 
intended the  rebuilding  of  it,  had  the  honour  of  per- 
forming the  consecration.*" 

The  same  year  the  war  against  the  Cretans,  whom 
the  prastor  Marcus  Antonius  had  attacked  (as  will  be 
hereafter  related),  without  commission  so  to  do,  was 
undertaken  by  public  authority ;  and  Metellus  had  the 
conduct  of  it,  by  the  voluntary  cession  of  his  colleague: 
who,  having  been  accustomed  to  a  kind  of  dominion  in 
juridical  affairs,*'  chose  to  reside  in  the  city,  though  the 

Val.  Max.       ^  ^^  the  giones  which  Catuloa  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  he  coToed  with  fine 
L  2»  c  4.      Ui>^  ^  TBrious  oolours  the  theatres,  which  till  then  were  open  t«  the  hcafcn.^ 
PUn.  1.  19.  c.  1. 

*  Hortensius  had  been  a  volunteer  in  the  first  year  of  the  Italic  war,  oom- 
manded  a  regiment  in  the  second ;  but,  when  that  war  was  over,  stuck  close  to 
the  bar.    He  had  begun  very  early  to  make  a  figure  there^  being  but  nineteen 
Cie.  in  "^^^^  ^  pleaded  his  first  cause,  to  the  admiration  of  aU  prnent    Like  a  statue 

Brut.  828.  of  Phidias  (says  Cicero),  the  instant  he  was  seen,  the  same  iniftant  he  was  ad. 
mired.  He  charmed  the  eye  no  less  by  his  action,  than  the  ear  by  his  voice^  sod 
MiddL  Lift  ^^  music  of  his  periods.  *-*  He  ndgned  absolute  in  the  forum  when  Ckero  fast 
ofGic.p.62.  ^tc'ed  it;  and  as  his  superior  fame  was  the  chief  spur  of  Cioero*8  indnstiy,  so 
^0^  2.  ^®  shining  specimen  which  Cicero  soon  gave  of  himself  made  Horteotias  like- 

wise the  brighter  for  it,  by  obliging  him  to  exert  all  the  force  of  his  genius  to 
maintain  his  ground  against  his  young  rival.  They  passed  a  great  part  of  thdr 
lives  in  a  kind  of  equal  contest  and  emulation :  but  Hortensius,  by  the  supcriodty 
of  his  years,  having  first  passed  through  the  usual  gradation  of  public  hoixmts, 
Bratp.443.  and  satisfied  his  ambition  by  obtaining  the  highest,  began  to  relax  aomewhat  of 
his  old  contention,  and  give  way  to  the  charms  of  ease  and  luxury,  to  whidi  his 
nature  strongly  inclined  him,  till  he  was  forced,  at  last,  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  dty,  to  ^ield  the  post  of  honour  to  Cicero. — Hortensius  published  seven! 
.^  orations,  which  were  extant  long  after  his  death.    They  ate  said  to  have  owed 

Brat.  42S.  great  part  of  their  credit  to  his  action,  which  yet  was  thought  to  have  more  of  srt 
Orator.  than  was  necessary  to  an  orator,  so  that  his  compositions  were  not  admired  so  mudi 
Pr  ^h  ^  the  reader,  as  thcnr  had  been  by  the  hearer ;  whfle  Cicero*s  more  valoed  pro- 
QuintO.  ductions  made  all  others,  of  that  kind,  less  sought  for,  and,  consequently,  the  less 
ILS.  eaiefully  preserved.   HorteDthis,  however,  was  genemlly  allowed  by  the  andeiti^ 
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Cretan  war  had  fallen  to  him  by  lot,  and  he  had  been  y.  r.  684. 
at  first  ambitious  of  that  province.     This  war  will  be  ^'^^ 
spoken  of  more  at  large  when  we  come  to  Pompey's  ^2^1?*°" 
expedition  against  the  pirates.  Diod.  Ap. 

The  next  year,L.C8eciliusMeteUu8  (brother  of  Quin-  K^*^ 
tus,  one  of  the  last  year's  consuls),  andL.  MarciusRex,  FuiT.crnin. 
took  possession  of  the  consular  fasces;  but  Metellus  ^^^ 

died  in  the  beginning  of  January.  Another,  whose  name '- 

is  not  transmitted  to  us,  was  chosen  in  his  place :  but  he  i 


tmd  by  Cicero  hiniKlf,  to  have  poMessed  every  accompliahment  which  could  adorn 

an  ontor :  ekganee  of  style;  ut  of  compotitioD;  ftfdlity  of  inTCDtion ;  sweetnew 

of  elocution ;  gncefulneu  of  action.  These  two  rivals  lived,  however,  always  with  Cic  mBnit* 

great  dvflity  and  respect  towards  each  other,  and  were  usuidly  in  the  same  way  of  426, 

thinkings  and  dieting,  in  the  ai&irs  of  the  republic ;  tUl  Cicero,  in  the  case  of  his 

exile,  discovered  the  plain  marks"  (marks  visible  tohimnelf  otdy,  as  some  think) 

<<  of  a  lurking  envy  and  infidelity  in  Hortendus ;  yet  his  lesentmsnt  carried  him 

no  farther  than  to  some  free  complaints  of  it  to  their  common  friend  Atticus,  who 

made  it  his  bnsfaiesa  to  mitigate  tfaii  disgust,  and  hinder  it  from  prooeedinff  to  an 

«npen  breach ;  so  that  Cicero,  who  was  naturally  placable^  lived  again  with  him, 

aner  his  return,  on  the  same  easy  t^rms  as  before,  and  lamented  his  death  [which 

was  in  7031  with  great  tenderness,  not  only  as  the  vrivate  loss  of  a  friend,  but  a  Bmt  init. 

public  misfortune  to  his  country,  in  beins  deprived  of  the  service  and  authority 

of  eo  experienced  a  statesman  at  so  critical  a  ooojunetnre." 

It  would  be  hard  to  forbear  being  a  little  more  particular,  in  this  place,  con- 
cemlng  the  worthiness  of  the  person  with  whom  Cicero  lived  in  suoi  constant 
friendSiip,  and  concerning  the  grievous  weight  of  that  misfortune  which  the  pub- 
lic sustained  by  losing  so  eminent  a  patriot  as  Hortendus. 

How  able  and  assiduous  a  practitioner  Mb  patriot  was,  in  corrupting  the  courts  of 
justice,  has  been  already  taken  notice  of.  This  was  before  his  consulship.  After  his 
■mbitiDn  bad  been  satisfied  by  tlie  attainment  of  that  highest  honour,  he^  who  had 
ever  been  a  fop,*  and  inclined  to  luxury,  became  wholly  a  voluptuary  and  a  tiifler.  *  Maeiob. 

I  shall  transcribe  some  part  of  what  M.  Crevierf  \ua  given  us  on  this  head.        2.  9. 

«« If  (as  Seneca  thinks)  it  be  true,  that  there  ia  an  infallible  and  necessary  re.  f  Tom.  11. 
lation  between  the  manners  and  eloquence  of  a  speaker  [taUs  homlnibut  oratio  p.  204. 
quaHt  vita,  £p.  114.],  what  we  know  of  the  luxury  and  finical  ddicscy  of  Uor- 
tensius,  and  lus  fondness  for  trifles,  will  give  us  an  idea  of  his  speeches  very  con- 
formable to  the  judgment  passed  on  them  by  Quintilian ;  who  thought  them  ex- 
tzemdy  below  the  reputntion  he  had  acquired  as  an  orator. 

**  at  was  so  nice  with  regard  to  his  person,  that  he  dressed  hlmsdf  before  a 
adjusting  the  pkito  of  Us  ^own  aibr  the  noostgracefbliWiion,  sod 
them  in  that  state,  most  skilfully  binding  them  with  his  girdle,  the 
he  contrived  to  hide  in  one  of  the  lappets  of  his  gown,  which  seen 


3y  fond  of  his  trees,  he  watered  (if  one  may  here  use  that  word)  his 
I  with  wine.  And,  it  is  reported,  that,  being  to  plead  in  a  cause  where 
Dictxo  was  likewise  engaged,  he  begged  his  consent  to  chan^ng  the  hour;  because 
he  was  under  the  necesrity  of  going,  without  delay,  to  his  Tusculan  villa,  to  hni. 
gate  with  wine  a  plane-tree,  whidi  he  had  there  planted. 

**•  His  passion  for  the  fish  in  his  ponds  wss  no  less  extravagant  Cicero  has  jested 
upon  this  foUy,  more  than  once,  m  his  letters  to  Atticus.  And  Varro  enters  into 
particulais:  he  teUs  us,  that  Hortensius,  with  regard  to  his  fish,  was  like  misers 
with  rcoard  to  their  money :  he  durst  not  use  theoo.  And  he  not  oolir  fbrboie 
eating  than,  but  fed  them  with  his  own  hands ;  and,  when  they  were  sica,  took  as 
much  care  of  them  as  of  his  slaves  [probably  more].  He  warmed  their  water,  kit 
they  should  suffer  from  the  coldness  of  it;  and,  it  is  added,  that  (like  the  orator 
Craastts)  he  wept  for  the  death  of  a  bmprey.** 
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Yent  of   likewise  dying  soon  after^and  before  he  could  enter  upon 

686.     hk  office,  Marcius  governed,  sole  consul,  the  remainder 

^^•^*  of  the  year,  the  Romans  not  thinking  it  proper  to  pro- 

Slw,^'  ceed toanewelection: hedidnothingmemorableduring 

his  consulship;  after  the  expiration  of  it,  he  went  into 

Gilicia,  the  government  of  which  had  fallen  to  him. 

The  following  year,  when  M.  Acilius  Glabrio  and 

C.  Calpumins  Fiso  were  consuls,  was  memorable  for 

sniship.  '  the  Gabinian  law,  which  gave  to  Pompey  the  command 

piuL  in      of  the  war  against  the  pirates. 

stmb!*Li4.  The  pirates  were  originally  of  Cilicia;  they  owed 
their  beginning  to  the  civil  discords  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  between  the  branches  of  the  family  of  the 
Seleucidffi.  The  Cilicians,  favoured  by  those  wars, 
and  the  consequent  diminutions  of  the  royal  authority, 
carried  off  a  prodigious  number  of  slaves  from  Syria. 
It  was  a  very  advantageous  branch  of  commerce;  be- 
cause the  Romans,  grown  rich  since  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage  and  Corinth,  bought  slaves  without  number. 
The  mart  for  this  trade  was  the  island  of  Delos;  and 
very  often  10,000  slaves,  brought  thither  at  once,  wei^ 
sold  the  same  day.  The  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt, 
ever  at  war  with  those  of  Syria,  favoured  the  pirates, 
because  they  distressed  that  country.  Of  these  robbers 
the  Romans  took  little  notice,  being  diverted  by  more 
important  and  more  urgent  cares  from  giving  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  from  attempting  to  suppress  a  power 
which  at  first  appeared  contemptible..  The  war  of  Mi- 
thridates,  to  whose  service  the  pirates  attached  them- 
selves, furnished  them  with  opportunities  of  increasing 
their  strength.  Ever  since  the  time  when  Sylla  be- 
sieged Athens,  their  cruising  about  had  made  naviga- 
tion difficult  and  dangerous.  They  very  much  distres^ 
Lucullus,  and  put  him  under  a  necessity  of  being  upon 
his  guard  against  a  surprise  from  them,  when,  by  Sylla's 

Oro^  1 6.   order,  he  was  labouring  to  assemble  a  fleet  from  all  the 

Fiorus,  1. 3.  maritime  countries  subject  to  the  Romans,  or  in  alliance 


c.  6. 
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with  them.  The  pirates,  nevertheless,  had  not  then  ^^^„ 
begun  to  extend  themselves  far;  they  confined  their  em, 
courses  to  the  sea  between  Crete  and  Cyrene, . and  ^^^ 
between  the  Pirsus  and  the  promontory  of  Malea,  JJJ^^ 
now  Cape  Malio.  But  within  this  space,  though  not 
very  large,  they  got  such  rich  prizes,  that  they  them- 
selves gave  it  the  name  of  the  Golden  Sea.  And  App.  Mi. 
they  confined  themselves  to  it  the  rather,  because  they  ^^'^ 
were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  insult  Sicily  and  Italy: 
and  Mithridates,  with  whom  they  acted  in  concert 
was  then  master  of  Asia,  and  would  not  have  per- 
mitted them  to  infest  its  coasts.  But,  when  that 
prince  was  constrained  to  abandon  his  conquests,  and 
had  no  longer  any  interest  in  Asia,  he  gave  full  scope 
to  the  pirates:  and  the  civil  wars  at  Rome  not  per- 
mitting Sylla  to  check  their  progress,  their  power  in- 
creased prodigiously.  Enriched  by  the  plunder  of 
the  coasts  of  Asia,  they  were  soon  in  a  condition  to 
fit  out  triremes  and  other  large  vessels.  A  multitude 
of  people,  ruined  by  the  war  between  Mithridates  and 
the  Romans,  greatly  increased  the  piratic  crew ;  to 
whom  they  repaired,  that  among  them  they  might 
find  means  of  subsistence,  which  they  were  deprived 
of  at  land :  and  now  the  pirates  began  to  form  armies, 
and  the  captains  of  the  ships  became  generals.  They 
made  descents,  surprised  cities  that  were  not  fortified, 
and)  by  assault,  or  by  sieges  in  form,  took  others  that 
were  in  a  condition  of  defence;  and  by  these  military 
exploits,  they  pretended  to  have  ennobled  their  pro- 
fession. And  this  notion  so  far  prevailed,  that  many 
persons,  considerable  by  birth  and  fortune,  associated 
with  them,  and  were  far  from  thinking  they  disho- 
noured themselves  by  so  doing. 

At  length  they  formed  a  kind  of  commonwealth,  of 
which  Cilicia  was  the  centre ;  a  country  difficult  to  ap- 
proach, because  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  that  lined  the 
coasts.  Hence,  though  an  assemblage  from  almost  all 
the  nations  of  the  east,  they  were  called  Cilicians.-^ 
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Year  of    They  had  maguines,  or  staples,  upon  the  coasts  where 
686.     they  cruised,  for  depositing  their  booty,  and  had  even 
^^^  naval  arsenals  well  supplied  with  every  thing  neces- 
386ciicMi.  gary  for  building  and  equipping  ships.  They  likewise 
*"^*'      erected  high  towers,  from  whence  they  might  perceive 
their  prey  at  a  vast  distance;  and,  at  length,  they 
succeeded  so  well,  as  to  engage  in  their  interest  g^reat 
and  powerful  cities,  Phaselis,  Olympia,  and  several 
others,  which  the  commodiousness  of  a  trade,  carried 
on  at  the  sole  risk  and  expense  of  the  pirates,  induced 
to  become  their  confederates. 

Muraena,  whom  Sylla  had  left  in  Asia,  made  some 
efforts  to  stop  the  rapid  progress  of  their  power,  but  in- 
effectually ;  so  that,  in  the  year  67^,  F-  Servilius  (who 
had  been  consul  the  year  before)  was  sent  from  Rome 
with  both  land  and  sea  forces  against  them.     Tliese 
robbers,  nevertheless,  had  the  boldness  to  venture  a 
battle  with  the  Roman  fleet ;  and,  though  the  proconsul 
obtained  the  victory,  it  was  not  without  the  loss  of  a 
great  number  of  his  men.    After  his  victory,  he  pur- 
sued them  into  their  retreats,  took  and  demolished 
several  of  their  fortresses,  and  even  those  two  con- 
siderable cities,  Phaselis  and  Olympia,  which  had  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  them.     Making  an  incur- 
sion into  the  country,  he  likewise  forced  the  city  of 
Isaura,  and  subdued  the  nation  of  the  Isauri.  The  fhiit, 
however,  of  all  these  conquests  was  little  more  than  the 
honour  to  himself  of  a  triumph,  with  the  surname  of 
Isauricus.  His  triumph  was,  probably,  in  the  consulship 
of  Lucullus  and  Cotta,  in  the  year  of  Rome  679  >  m 
which  year  the  prsetor  Marcus  Antonius'^  waschaiged 
Cic  in       with  the  war  against  the  pirates,  and  had  a  more  exten- 
^S.*'^'  sive  commission  than  had  ever  before  been  given  to  a 
A«»o.       Roman  general ;  for  he  had  the  superintendence  of  all 
the  sea  coasts  subject  to  the  Roman  empire.    The  ma- 
ritime countries,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  defend, 

*  This  pnecor  was  son  of  Marcus  ADionius,  the  famous  orator,  and  father 
4if  At  aic  Antony,  Uie  triumvir. 
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were  made  aeoMble  6£  his  authority  no  otherwise  than  Vm  of 

by  the  rap^ines  he  there  committed;  and,  though  his  sml 

power  extended  over  all  the  seas,  he  confined  his  ope-  ^^-  ^ 


rations  to  the  attacking  Crete,  which  had  furnished  < 
some  troops  to  the  king  of  Pontus,  and  a  retreat  to  the 
pirates.  Florus  tells  us,  that,  believing  himself  sure  of  fiot.  l  sl 
victory,  he  carried  more  chains  than  arms  in  his  ships.  ^ 
The  Cretans,  who,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  so 
many  kingdoms  and  states  under  the  Roman  yoke,  had 
hitherto  preserved  their  liberty,  were  not  intimidated. 
They  put  to  sea,  met  him,  defeated  him,  and  took  many 
of  his  ships.  To  insult  the  vanquished,  they  tied  the 
prisoners  to  the  sails  and  rigging  of  their  vessels,  and 
in  that  manner  returned  triumphantly  into  their  ports. 
Antonius,  as  meanly  discouraged  now,  as  he  had  been 
presumptuously  confident  before,  completed  his  infamy 
by  clapping  up  a  peace  with  the  Cretans.  He  felt  his 
disgrace :  and  having  already  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
shame  and  grief  quickly  brought  him  to  his  end.  He 
died  (in  68S)  bearing  the  surname  of  Creticus,  that 
had  been  given  him  in  derision. 

In  the  year  684,  the  war  against  the  Cretans  was  vu.  mpr. 
undertaken  by  public  authority,  and  the  conduct  of  it  ^^^ 
given  to  the  consul  Metellus  (colleague  of  Hortensius), 
as  has  been  before  mentioned.     He  acquitted  himself 
of  his  commission  with  success :  he  defeated  Lasthenes,  nor.  l  s. 
one  of  their  principal  generals,  reduced  the  strongest  ^  ^' 
cities  of  Crete  (Cydonia,  Gnossus,  and  Lyctus),  and 
obliged  Panares,  the  author  of  the  war,  and  even 
Lasthenes,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners.  Never- 
theless, as  the  consul  treated  the  conquered  with  rigour, 
and  they  were  naturally  obstinate,  and  were  supported 
by  a  great  number  of  pirates,  who  had  long  had  cor- 
respondence in  the  island,  and  places  of  retreat  there, 
they  still  made  a  vigorous  resistance. 

Things  were  in  this  situation,  with  regard  to  Crete,  ^^^ 
when  the  tribune  Gabinius  (in  the  consulship  of  Aci-  A^kithr. 
lius  Glabrio  and  Calpurnius  Piso)  moved,  that  the  ]^  l  ss. 
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Year  of   conduct  of  the  war  against  the  pirates  might  be  given 

ROME    .      -^^ 

«a6.     to  rompey. 
^*^  ^'       The  power  of  the  pirates  was  arrived  to  such  a  height, 
^»J*  am-  |.|jj^|.  ^ij^y  jjj^j  above  1000  good  ships  well  manned  and 
furnished  with  skilful  pilots.     They  aflfected  magni- 
ficence, and  their  ships  glittered  with  gold  and  silver; 
their  oars  were  silvered  over;  and  the  curtains  of  the 
cabins  were  of  purple.    If  they  went  on  shore,  it  was 
to  feast  themselves  in  the  most  sumptuous  and  costly 
manner;  and  these  entertainments  were  accompanied 
with  concerts  of  music;  their  insolence  and  depreda- 
tions had  risen  to  an  excess  beyond  all  imagination. 
They  had  taken  above  400  cities,  and  had  plundered 
thirteen  of  the  most  famous  temples  in  the  world  of 
all  their  riches :  but  their  principal  employment  and 
delight  was  to  insult  the  Romans'"  and  humble  the 
pride  of  Italy.    They  landed  there,  infested  the  main 
roads,  and  rifled  the  country  houses  that  were  not  far 
from  the  sea. 
pi^J^         But  of  all  the  mischiefs  done  by  the  pirates,  that 
which  occasioned  most  complaints  at  Rome  was  the 
scarcityand  deamess  of  pro  visions— a  matter  that  always 
greatly  aflPects  the  people.     The  multitude  therefore 
were  overjoyed  at  the  proposal  made  by  Gabiniua  to 
commission  Pompey  to  clear  the  seas  of  those  vermin. — 
Sut  the  tribune  is  said  not  to  have  been  actuated  by 
any  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  but  to  have  formed  h^ 
project  with  the  sole  view  of  gaining  Pompey 's  favour^ 
and  thereby  mending  his  own  fortune.     He  did  not 
indeed  name  Pompey  in  the  law,  but  the  public  voice 
sufficiently  declared  him  to  be  the  man  intended,  and 

•  When  any  one,  who  was  taken  by  them,  declared  himself  a  Roman,  they  pre- 
tended to  be  frightened,  and  to  tremble :  they  struck  their  thigha,  and  iiell  at  his 
feet,  to  ask  him  pardon.  And  when  they  had  obtained  forgiveness^  they  placed 
themselres  about  him,  put  oirhis  shoes,  dotfaed  him  in  his  proper  habit,  that  (as 
they  said)  they  might  never  mistake  him  any  more;  and  when,  in  this  ftianner, 
they  had  a  long  while  made  him  their  sport,  they  placed  a  ladder  on  the  side  of 
their  ship,  next  the  water,  intimating  to  their  prisoner,  that  be  was  now  in  full 
liberty  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  go  whithersoever  he  pleased ;  and,  upon  his  de- 
cUning  the  favour,  they  threw  him  overboard. 

The  daughter  of  that  very  Marcus  Antonius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  dear 
the  seas  of  them,  was  carried  by  them  from  his  house  at  Miaenum.    Pint  in  Pomp. 


Pomp. 
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the  law  was  so  worded,  as  to  constitute,  not  a  general,    Yetr  of 
but  a  monarch,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the     686. 
Roman  empire.     Gabinius  proposed,  that,  out  of  the  ^'^'^^ 
eonsulars,  the  people  should  choose  one,  to  whom  the  ^*^f°"" 
command  should  be  given  for  three  years  over  the 
whole  Mediterranean,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  over  all  the  provinces  bordering  on  that  sea,  as 
far  as  fifty  miles  within  land.     The  person  elected 
was  to  have  power  to  choose  out  of  the  senators  fifteen 
lieutenants,  and  to  take  money  at  discretion,  both 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  from  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue:  and  he  was  to  hav^  a  fleet  of  200  sail, 
with  power  to  raise  both  soldiers  and  seamen,  in  what 
numbers  he  should  judge  necessary. 

The  senators,  who  in  general  were  very  much  alarmed  Vdi.  Pat 
at  the  tribune's  motion,  which  manifestly  tended  to  hu^^* 
give  the  republic  a  sovereign,  exclaimed  loudly  against  Jj°*p- 
it :  they  fell  upon  Gabinius  with  such  rage,  that,  if 
we  may  believe  Dio,  he  was  near  being  killed  upon 
the  spot.  The  people,  informed  of  the  violence  of- 
fered to  their  tribune,  turned  their  fttry  against  the 
senators,  insomuch,  that  they  were  forced  to  seek  their 
safety  by  flight.  The  consul  Piso  distinguished  him- 
self on  this  occasion,  telling  Pompey,  that,  as  he  trod 
in  the  steps  of  Romulus,  he  ought  to  expect  the  like 
end :  words,  which  brought  Piso  into  the  same  danger 
with  which  he  had  threatened  Pompey. .  For  the 
mnltitude  gathered  about  him,  and  his  life  would  have 
been  in  great  hazard,  if  Gabinius,  who  feared  the 
odium  that  wpuld  be  brought  upon  himself,  by  the 
murder  of  the  consul,  had  not  controlled  their  fury. 
Opposition  to  the  tribune's  bill,  from  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, was  now  the  senate's  resource ;  but  of  the 
whole  number  two  only,  L.  Trebellius  and  L,  Ros- 
cius  Otho,  had  the  courage  to  brave  the  danger. 

The  day  came  for  the  tribes  to  give  their  suffrages 
upon  the  law  in  question.  Pompey  acted  his  part  to 
perfection.     He  ascended  the  rostra,  and  addressed 
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Yetr  of  the  people  to  spare  hhn ;  [he  was  then  but  in  his 
686.      thirty-ninth  year;  and  every  body  saw  him  in  perfect 

^' ^' ^^  health,  and  full  of  vigour:  yet]  he  was  quite  spent 

^J^  con-  yyji-h  jj^ig  pasij  fatigues ; — and — indeed — he  was  afraid 
of  envy:— ^he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  private  life : — besides  the  commonwealth 
had  many  other  persons  more  capable  of  serving  it : 
of  which  capable  persons,  however,  he  would  name 
none;  because  he  would  not  give  oflPence  to  any  worthy 
man,  whom,  possibly,  he  might  chance  not  to  mention. 
Gabinius  likewise  played  his  part  in  this  comedy, 
undertaking  to  answer  Pompey's  reasons.  He  said, 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  state  abounded  with  men 
of  superior  merit,  but  that  these  were  rare ;  and  when 
the  state  was  so  happy  as  to  possess  one,  it  ought  to 
reap  advantage  from  his  abilities.  **  For  (turning  to 
Pompey)  you  were  not  born  for  yourself  only,  you 
were  born  for  your  country.'* 

vid-foLs.  The  tribune  Trebellius  rose  up  to  speak,  but,  ob- 
serving  that  nobody  was  disposed  to  hear  him,  he  only 
pronounced  his  veto.  Gabinius,  thinking  himself  au- 
thorised by  the  example  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (in  the 
ease  of  hiis  colleague  Octavius),  moved  to  have  Tre- 
bellius deposed  from  his  office:  and  seventeen  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  had  already  voted  for  deposing  him, 
when  he  desisted  from  his  opposition. 

JJjJ-  «*  Rosciu3  Otho,  intimidated  by  the  danger  which  his 

colleague  had  just  escaped,  and  not  being  able,  by  any 
exertion  of  his  voice,  to  make  himself  heard,  amidst 
the  noise  of  a  multitude  in  so  violent  an  agitation, 
only  lifted  up  two  fingers  in  the  air,  to  signify  that 
he  would  have  the  power,  which  was  proposed  to  be 
given  to  Pompey,  divided  between  two.  The  people 
understood  his  meaning  perfectly  well,  and  raised  a 
cry  of  indignation  so  loud  that  a  raven,  it  is  said, 
flying  over  the  assembly,  was  struck  with  the  noise, 
as  with  a  thunder-clap,  and  fell  dead  in  the  midst  of 
the  forum. 
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Nevertbeless,  the  gnmt  of  a  power  so  exorbitant,  and    ^^*^ 
unknown  to  the  laws,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Ca*     saa. 
tulus,  Hortensius,  and  all  the  chief  men  of  the  senate  ^^'^ 
(Caesar  excepted),  as  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  Jja^  «». 
nor  fit  to  be  entrusted  to  any  single  person.     They  Mid^r 
alleged,  that  these  unusual  grants  were  the  cause  of  ^^^^ 
all  the  misery  the  republic  had  suffered  from  the  pro-  Pomp,  et 
scriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  who,  by  a  perpetual  ^^^ 
succession  of  extraordinary  commands,  were  made  too 
great  to  be  controlled  by  the  authority  of  the  laws; 
that,  though  the  same  abuse  of  power  was  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  Pompey,  yet  the  thing  itself  was  per- 
nicious, and  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  Rome; 
that  the  equalityof  democracy  required  that  the  public 
honours  should  be  shared  alike  by  all  who  were  worthy 
of  them ;  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  make  men 
worthy,  and  to  furnish  the  city  with  a  number  and 
choice  of  experienced  commanders:  he  concluded-^ 
**  You  love  Pompey,  and  you  have  reason  so  to  do. 
But  your  affection  for  him  transports  you  too  far ;  you 
charge  him  with  all  the  most  dangerous  commissions, 
you  expose  him  to  the  greatest  dangers.   Should  you 
unfortunately  happen  to  lose  him,  in  whom  would  you 
place  your  confidence  r^'   Upon  which,  as  Cicero  says,  Pro  iieg. 
he  reaped  the  just  fruit  of  his  virtue,  when  they  all  ^*^  ^ 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  In  you,  Catulus." 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  being  spent  in  these 
disputes  and  harangues,  it  was  necessary  to  put  off  the 
decision  of  the  afibir  to  another  assembly.  Fompey 
retired  into  the  country,  to  show  his  modesty,  and  to 
have  the  honour  of  being  named  in  his  absence  to  so 
important  an  employment.  As  there  had  been  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  law  a  few  days  before  in  favour  of  M. 
Antonius,  a  man  much  inferior  both  in  merit  and 
interest,  it  was  carried  against  the  united  authority  of 
all  the  magistrates,  but  with  the  general  inclination  of 
the  people.  Fompey  returned  by  night  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  shun  the  concourse  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
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Yew  of   congratulations  of  hie  friends^  who,  coming  to  meet 
a8&      him,  would  have  made  his  entry  a  kind  of  triumphal 
^^•^  procession.     At  break  of  day  he  came  abroad,  and 
385di  oon.  offered  a  sacrifice,  and  the  people  being  again  assem- 
^      bled,  granted  him  several  things,  which  had  not  been 
granted  by  Gabinius's  law:  for  they  decreed  him  500 
ships,  120,000  foot,  5000  horsey  twenty-four  lieu* 
tenants  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  senate,  two  qusestors, 
1,162,500/.  and  6000  talents.    From  the  greatest  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, which  had  been  known  for  a  long  time  in 
Rome,  the  credit  of  Pompey's  name  sunk  the  price  of 
them  at  once,  as  if  plenty  had  been  actually  restored*. 
But  though  the  senate  could  not  hinder  the  law,  yet 
they  had  their  revenge  on  Gabinius,  the  author  of  it, 
by  preventing  his  being  chosen  one  of  Pompey's  lieu- 
tenants, which  was  what  he  chiefly  aimed  at,  and  what 
Pompey  himself  solicited :  though  Pompey  probably 
made  him  amends  for  it  some  other  way.     Since,  as 
•  Pott  ted.  Cicero^  says,  he  was  so  necessitous  at  this  time,  and 
inSeoatfi.  ^  profligate,  that,  if  he  had  not  carried  his  law,  he 

must  have  turned  pirate  himself. 
Cicpro  As  Pompey's  first  view  was  to  restore  plenty  to  the 

i^t.  to*^  city,  and  this  by  delivering  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the 
Pomp.  coasts  of  Africa,  the  three  granaries  of  Rome,  from  the 
fear  of  the  pirates,  he  so  distributed  his  fleet,  that  in 
forty  days  all  the  seas,  from  the  straits  to  Greece,  were 
perfectly  cleared :  provisions  came  in  great  abundance 
to  the  Roman  markets,  and  Pompey  was  extolled  to 
the  skies.  Only  the  consul  Piso,  through  an  inflexible 
obstinacy,  prevented,  or  retarded,  the  levies  of  soldiers 
and  seamen  which  had  been  granted:  which  obliged 
Pompey  to  return  to  Rome.  He  was  received  with  the 
loudest  applause ;  and  the  indignation  of  the  people 
against  Piso  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  deprive  him  of  the  consulship :  Gabinius  had 
already  drawn  up  a  law  for  that  purpose ;  but  Pompey 
would  not  suffer  things  to  be  carried  to  that  extremity* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  senate  would  not  support  the 
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consul  in  his  last  measares;  so  that  Pompey  obtained  Vevor 

full  satisfaction.     He  presently  left  Rome,  and,'  at  ess* 

Srundusium,  embarked  again,  in  order  to  finish  his  ^^'^ 


enterprise.  ^^Sm^' 

T^he  pirates,  as  fast  as  they  were  driven  out  of  their  "* 
lui^ing-places,  bent  their  course  towards  Cilicia,  which 
was  their  most  secure  retreat.    Pompey,  in  pursuing 
tbem  to  that  coast,  met  several  of  their  small  fleets, 
which  surrendered  to  him :  he  treated  his  prisoners 
with  great  humanity,  and  this  conduct  very  much  faci- 
litated the  completion  of  his  enterprise :  for  those  of 
the  pirates,  who  had  avoided  his  lieutenants,  because 
more  severe,  came  m  from  all  parts  to  submit  to  him« 
and  gave  him  intelligence  of  the  retreats  of  the  most 
resolute,  and  the  most  guilty  of  their  associates.    On 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  near  Coracesium,  the  whole  re<»  Pintfn 
maining  strength  of  the  pirates,  collected  into  one    ^"^ 
fleet,  waited  for  him  to  give  him  battle.  Pompey,  with 
a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  defeated  them  without  much 
difficulty.     They  shut  themselves  up  in  Coracesium, 
and  sustained  a  siege;   but,  at  length,  thinking  it 
most  prudent  to  submit,  they  surrendered  to  the 
victor  their  cities,  the  islands  they  had  fortified,  and, 
in  a  word,  all  their  possessions,  and  themselves. 

And  thus  was  terminated  the  war  with  the  pirates, 
the  forty-ninth  day  after  the  departure  of  Pompey 
from  Brundusium. 

Pompey,  in  this  expedition,  had  taken  above  20,000 
prisoners,  and  the  question  was  how  to  dispose  of  them; 
He  could  not  entertain  the  thought  of  putting  them 
to  death ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  safe  to 
leave  it  in  their  power  to  renew  the  late  mischiefs.  He 
reflected  (says  Plutarch)  that  man  is  neither  brutal 
nor  unsociable ;  that  violence  is  a  vice  contrary  to  his 
nature,  and  may  be  changed  by  a  change  of  habitation^ 
and  manner  of  living,  as  even  the  fiercest  of  wild 
beasts  are  by  such  methods  made  tame.    He  resolved 
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Yfltrof    therefore  to  remove  his  prisoners  far  from  the 

68&      coast  into  the  inland  parts,  and  there  disperse  thena. 

^•^'^   He  settled  many  in  certain  cities  of  Cilicia,  which 

386di  con.  YfQYQ  almost  dcscrted ;  and  especially  in  Soli,  which 

had  been  lately  ruined  by  Tigranes.    It  was  afterward 

called  Pompeiopolis,  from  the  name  of  its  restorer. 

He  likewise  transplanted  a  considerable  number  of 

them  into  Achaia,  and  even  into  Italy. 

Pompey  made  a  great  figure  in  this  war  with  the 
pirates;  but  his  conduct  towards  Q.  Metellus,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  reduce  the  island  of  Crete, 
dishonoured  him.  The  success  of  Metellus  in  that 
enterprise,  and  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Cretans, 
Vidempr.  aided  by  the  piratcs,  havc  bccu  already  mentioned.  As 
^  they  had  heard  much  of  Pompey's  lenity  and  clemency, 

Cic.  mo  they  sent  deputies  to  him  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  then 
&T2.  '  was,  having  reduced  Cilicia,  declaring,  by  them,  that 
they  surrendered  themselves  to  him,  and  were  ready 
to  submit  to  all  that  he  should  command.  Ambitious 
Flat  in  of  ruling  alone,  Pompey,  contrary  to  all  reason  and 
decency,  received  the  deputies  of  the  Cretans,  and 
their  associate  pirates :  and,  pretending  that  his  com- 
mission included  all  Crete,  because  no  part  of  that 
island  was  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  he,  by  letter,  or- 
dered Metellus  to  cease  the  war:  and  he  afterward  sent 
thither  Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  to  receive  the 
submission  of  the  people ;  and  in  his  name,  and  by  his 
authority,  to  establish  a  peace.  Metellus  paid  no  r^ard 
to  these  orders,  but  pressed  the  siege  of  the  place  he 
had  invested ;  so  that  Octavius,  a  Roman  commander, 
was  shut  up  in  a  town  with  pirates,  to  sustain  a  siege 
against  a  Roman  army.  When  Metellus  had  forced  the 
place,  he  caused  the  pirates  to  be  executed,  and  treated 
Octavius  himself  with  the  utmost  contempt:  repre- 
senting to  him  the  unworthiness  of  his  general's  con- 
duct, who,  to  gratify  a  mean  jealousy,  had  taken  under 
his  protection  the  enemies  of  gods  and  men. 
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This  a£bir  continued  in  suspense  till  the  next  year,    Yew  of 
when  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  was     ean. 
^iven  to  Pompey ;  who  then,  being  employed  in  more  ^-^-^ 
important  cares,  left  M etellus  to  complete  the  conquest  38Bth  am- 
of  Crete  without  interfering  any  more.  For  this  con-*"    ^' 
quest,  Metellus  acquired  the  surname  of  Creticus;  but 
his  triumph  was  postponed,  through  the  intrigues  of 
Pompey,  and  the  tribunes  of  his  faction. 

In  th")  following  consulship  of  M.  j^miliusLepidus,  v.  r.  sst- 

and  L.  Voicatius  Tullus,  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes^  — '- *- 

no  sooner  entered  on  his  office,  than  he  raised  a  fresh  JSSS^' 
disturbance  in  the  city,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  law» 
for  granting  to  slaves  set  free  a  right  of  voting  among 
the  tribes ;  which  gave  so  much  scandal  to  all,  and  was 
so  vigorously  opposed  by  the  senate,  that  he  was  pre- 
sently obliged  to  drop  it :  but  being  always  venal,  as 
Velleius  says,  and  the  tool  of  other  men's  power,  that 
he  might  recover  his  credit  with  the  people,  and  engage 
the  favour  of  Pompey,  he  proposed  a  second  law,  that  Ven.  Pst 
Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  extinguishing  the 
remains  of  the  piratic  war,  should  have  the  govern- 
ment of  Asia  added  to  his  commission,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mithridatic  war,'  and  of  all  the  Roman 
armies  in  those  parts. 

This  was,  as  Plutarch  observes,  putting  the  whole  ^^^ 
Roman  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  single  man.   The  A^fihiu 
senate  therefore  were  more  alarmed  by  this  proposal  ^^^  ^ 
than  they  had  been  by  that  of  Gabinius :  but  the  people,  i>>«>  ^  3«- 
who  at  that  time  idolized  Pompey,  appeared  so  eagerly 
bent  to  exalt  him,  that  of  all  the  fathers,  not  one,  ex- 
cept Hortensius  and  Catuliis  (who  had  both  been  con- 
suls) ventured  to  speak  in  favour  ofthe  ancient  maxims. 
Servilius  Isauricus,  a  consular  pei*son ;  Caesar  (with  a 
view,  perhaps,  to  commissions  for  himself  of  the  like 
irregular  kind),  and  even  Cicero,  then  praetor,  Cicero, 

'  It  was  iboat  eight  yean  since  Lucuniifl  was  first  sent  to  that  war,  in  which,  by 
8  series  of  many  great  and  glorions  acts,  he  had  acquired  a  reputation  both  of 
connge  and  conduct  equal  to  that  of  the  gieatest  generab. 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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Y«w  of   the  eonsmnmate  patriot,  supported  tbe  tribune^s  pro- 

087.     powly  though  (as  an  ingenious  and  el^ant  writer  ob- 

^^^  senres)  «  They  had  not  the  least  pretence  of  public  ne- 

25^  "■  cessity  to  justify  it,  as  they  seemed  to  have  had  in  the 

ObMTv».    commission  they  gave  him  against  the  pirates,  wbo  were, 

SfeiSd^  at  that  time,  very  formidable  enemies:  but  Lueullus, 

?c^    who  commanded  in  Asia,  had  overcome  Mithridates  in 

p.  17.  sd     several  battles,  and  was  as  capable  of  finishing  the  war 

^^  as  he  whom  they  appointed  to  be  his  successor.    With 

m  eloquence  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  most  aitful/jr 

reflected  on  Lueullus,  whose  reputation,  as  well  as  hk 

authority,  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  earj  of 

Pompey :  then  he  proceeded  to  descant  upon  Pompey'i 

diaracter,  which  he  set  ofFwith  all  the  ornaments  of 

rhetoric ;  attributing  to  him  the  whole  9uccess,  not  only 

of  the  African,  Spanish,  and  piratic  wars,  but  even  of 

that  against  the  slaves,  the  honour  of  which  was  soIeJy 

due  to  Crassus.     Thus,  by  cruelly  injuring  two  of  die 

greatest  generals  that  were  in  the  commonwealth,  by  a 

most  servile  flattery  of  the  man  who  was  manifestly 

overturning  all  its  liberties,*  he  brought  the  people  to 

consent  to  [or  rather  made  the  people  more  ard^dy 

desirous  to  pass]  the  Manilian  law:  which,  had  u^  re*- 

tL  e,  AU  those  Rmaiiis  of  Roman  liberty,  tfast  could  subsist  under  an  nsuiped 
•ntioonatitatlonaly  infiunous  uistocracy,  or  oliguchj;  where  not  only  offices  of 
trust,  and  even  the  highest  magistracies,  but  judidaiy  decrees,  were  openly 
bou^tandidld.    Vid.  supn,  p.  S84U 

^  ^'  We  have  (says  M.  Crevier)  the  discourse  which  Cicero  ^ononnoed  on  diis 
occasion.  ItismoretohishonourasanoRtorthanasapatriot,aroomnMow«aMiV 
man.  Dio  censures  him  for  it,  with  a  severity  which  I  shall  not  imitate.  This  h^ 
storian  is  almost  always  unjust  in  his  judgment  of  those  who  distinguisbcd  them, 
•elves  by  their  virtue  (i.  e.  their  zeal  for  the  aristocracy)  in  the  times  we  an  *r*»^^^ 
VId.  sopr.  of.  In  truth,  it  is  veiy  hard  to  dear  Cicero  from  the  charge  of  not  being  faiihlul 
p.  301.  •noQgh  to  llie  maxims  of  the  aristocracy  [as  if  it  was  a  proof  of  vJrtiic  to  dUben  to 
those  maxims  in  the  Roman  democracy].  But  he  had  the  consulship  nearly  in  view. 
ud  it  behoved  him,  therefore,  to  gahi  die  people's  favour,  and  make  sare  of  ^ 
mendship  of  Poropejr.  I  am,  nevertheless,  penuaded,  that,  if  Cioero  bad  iaoikfld 
npon  Manilius's  project  as  a  measure  peroicbus  to  the  ccnnmonwealtfa,  be  would 
pevor  have  promoted  it,  for  the  sake  of  any  penooal  advantage  to  himadi:** 

This  is  surdv  having  a  faith  absolutely  implicit  in  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  G- 
oertwauoh  a  faith  as  Cicero,  in  excuse  ofhimsdf,  pretends  to  havebad  in  £e  virtue «f 
Pompey.  How  &r  this  faith  is  defensible,  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader's  oanaiderwtiQn. 
Most  persons,  who  are  members  of  a  free  sUte,  will,  I  imagine,  judge^  that  if  Pom. 
Doy  aspired  to  the  commission  in  question,  or  disooveced  a  williwieM  to  ^tpmr*  ii, 
he  was  by  no  means  fit  to  be  trusted  with  it;  unless  it  were  inteoded  bvSi 
stituents  as  a  thing  digibk  and  detirabli^  to  nduoo  ihs  I 
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gard  to  the  interest  of  his  country  been  his  constant    Vewor 
principle,  he  ought  to  have  opposed  as  violently  as  he     ssy. 
did  afterward  the  Agrarian  law,  or  atiy  other  attempt   ^^'^- 
against  the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  state/'  ^^  ««- 

Manilius's  bill,  passing  into  a  law,  placed  Pompey  at  pi„^  ^ 

the  utmost  height  of  his  wishes ;  he  saw  himself  raised,  ^^. 

by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow^citisens,  to  a  power  almost    ^^' 

equal  to  that  which  Sylla  had  forcibly  usurped.    But 

his  natural  disposition,  and  a  long  habit  of  profound 

dissimulation,  made  him  pretend  great  affliction,  when 

he  Teceived  the  news  of  the  honour  done  him*     His 

friends  vied  with  each  other  in  expressing  their  joy; 

but  he,  frowning  and  striking  his  thigh,  cried  out,  "  O 

gods !  am  I  then  condemned  to  endless  labour?  •  How 

much  better  would  it  have  been  for  me  to  have  lived 

without  glory  and  unknown,  than  to  be  thus  for  evei 

armed,  for  ever  making  war  I   Must  I  then  be  always 

exposed  to  that  envy  which  persecutes  me  ?    Must  I 

never  be  suffered  to  enjoy,  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  count* 

try  life,  the  dear  company  of  my  wife  and  children  ?" 

This  dissimulation,  this  hypocrisy  (says  Plutarch),^  was 

intolerable  even  to  his  most  familiar  friends,  who  well 

knew,  that,  besides  the  pleasure  of  having  his  ambition 

^ti^df  he  had  another  exquisite  joy,  from  the  morti* 

fication  of  his  hated  rival  LaicuUus,  to  whom  nothing 

CiQUld  be  more  oflfensive  than  to  be  supplanted  in  his 

pommaad  by  Pompey,    But  before  we  enter  on  Ponw 

pey's  exploits,  in  the  war  against  Mithridates,  it  will    ~ 

be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  what  had  passed  in  Asia 

und  the  east,  since  the  peace  which  that  prince  con* 

eluded  with  Sylla,  in  the  year  668  of  Rome;  and  of 

the  i^resent  situation  of  things  in  that  country. 

I  luKfe  obMnred  thai  iSbk  ingcnkmi  Fkcneh  wiita  lesms  ftequentljr  to  make  the 
yiatoqacy,  and  the  eommopwealth,  or  free  state,  moDrmoua  termi ;  wberc«« 
the  freedom  of  the  Roman  people,  from  the  time  of  Syua,  who,  by  laws  of  his 
own,  eat^bUsbed  the  aristocmey,  waa  surely,  at  beat,  no  better  thM  the  freedom 
of  outlaws  and  banditti,  who  aze  under  the  guidance  of  suitable  leaders ;  and  the 
vmpta  itiHi  wias  qomsiodsqf  it  tptwuttau  nsfyiMasffv* 

*NJBL  ThteUatorian,  in  the  beginnlog  of  his  histtny  of  Bompey*slift^ma|u9 
tkBMrity  Md  TffMHy  pafrti  of  his  J«aeter« 

X  a 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Tke  oceatitM  and  comnuncement  (in  609  or  670)  of  the  tecond^iUhridoHc  war, 
under  the  condmet  ofMurena.  He  amclmdet  a  peace  wUh  the  king  in  678i 
hy  order  ofSytta,  then  dictator.  The  third  MUhridatic  war  commencee  m 
670)  ^nder  the  conduct  o/L,  Licinhtt  Lucuihu,  then  contulf  and  it  carried  on 
Ijf  him  to  the  year  687,  when  he  it  tucceeded  in  the  command  by  Pompey. 

The  king  of  Pontus  had  no  sooner  made  peace 
with  the  Romans  than  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  people  of  Colchis,  who  had  thrown  off  his  goyeni' 
App.  Mi-  ment :  but  they  requesting  him  to  give  them  his  son 
^  Mithridates  to  be  their  king,  and  he  granting  their 
request,  they  immediately  submitted.  The  father^ 
nevertheless,  suspecting  that  the  late  rebellion  might 
be  the  eflfect  of  his  son's  intrigues  to  obtain  for  him- 
self a  kingdom,  sent  for  him,  bound  him  with  chains 
of  gold,  and  then  put  him  to  death. 

After  this  he  undertook  the  reduction  of  the  Bos- 
porani,  who  had  rebelled  at  the  same  time  with  the 
people  of  Colchis :  and  for  this  enterprise  he  made 
such  great  preparations,  both  of  men  and  ships,  as 
gave  reason  to  think  he  had  the  Romans  more  in  view 
than  his  rebellious  subjects.  And  this  seemed  the 
more  probable,  as  he  retained  several  fortresses  in 
Cappadocia,  notwithstanding  his  engagement  by  treaty 
to  yield  that  country  to  Ariobarzanes. 

Muraena,  who  had  been  left  by  Sylla  in  Asia  with 
Fimbria's  legions,  and  who  with  much  ardency  aspired 
to  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  was  glad  of  these  pretexts 
for  renewing  the  war.  While  this  project  engaged  all 
his  thoughts,  Archelaus,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
took  refuge  with  him.  This  general  had  been  suspected 
by  Mithridates,  ever  since  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  and 
the  subsequent  negotiation  with  Sylla;  in  which  the 
king  thought  his  interest  had  been  sacrificed  by  his 
general  to  that  of  the  Romans.  Archelaus,  who  knew 
his  master's  temper,  and  therefore  his  own  danger, 
put  himself  for  safety  into  Murasna's  hands,  and  then 
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ui^ged  him  to  renew  the  war:  an  advice  which  he 
readily  listened  to;  it  being  so  agreeable  to  his  own 
predetermination.  He  entered  Cappadocia,  seized  the 
city  of  Comana»  and  there  plundered  the  rich  temple 
of  Bellona.  On  these  hostilities,  the  king  ofPontus, 
by  an  embassy,^  remonstrated  to  Mursena,  that  he 
acted  contrary  to  the  treaty  lately  concluded.  As  the 
treaty  between  Sylla  and  Mithridates  had  not  been  put 
in  writing,  the  parties  having  been  contented  with  the 
execution  of  the  conditions,  Muraena  answered  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  continued  his  incursions 
and  depredations,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in 
Cappadocia.^  The  king  sent  his  complaints  to  Rome, 
and,  while  he  waited  for  an  answer,  suffered  Murasna 
unmolested  to  pursue  his  hostilities.  At  length  Cal- 
lidius  arrived,  bringing  with  him,  not  a  written  decree 
of  the  senate,  but  a  mere  verbal  order  to  Muraena,  App.  mi- 
to  discontinue  the  war  against  Mithridates.  At  least,  ^^ 
this  is  what  he  said  to  the  Roman  general  in  public, 
but  they  saw  each  other  in  private,  and  the  war  went 
on  as  before. 

Mursena  passed  the  river  Halys,  as  if  intending  to  Mohmo. 
inarch  to  Sinope,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Mithri-  *^  ^^^ 
dates,  and  the  place  where  he  was  bom. 

Against  the  Roman  general  the  king  detached  Ai^  «bi 
Gordius,  whom  he  soon  after  followed  in  person,  with  ^ 
numerous  forces.  The  armies  approached  near  to  each 
other:  the  Halys  only  was  between  them.  Mithri- 
dates passed  the  river  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from 
the  enemy.  A  general  action  ensued,  but  with  what 
success  does  not  appear.  Each  side  pretended  to  the 
victory;  yet  it  would  seem  that  neither  had  great 
'Cause  to  boast :  for  Mithridates,  after  the  battle,  re- 
tired towards  Colchis,  and  Murasna  into  Phrygia.  The 
king,  however,  celebrated  his  pretended  victory  by  a 

^  The  ambaaudora  an  said  to  haye  been  lome  Greek  philoeophen,  who  cndea- 
TOnicd,  instead  ct  Kmng  the  king,  to  raider  hfan  more  odious  to  the  Romam. 

1  It  is  probable,  that  all  this  pMeed  in  the  year  67O,  the  ooosnbhip  of  Sdpio 
and  NorbsDW. 
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tolemn .  sacrifice,  after  the  manner  of  the  Persians, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  origin.  Tliis  was  the  Isst 
action  of  the  second  war  with  Mithridates,  which  had 
lasted  about  three  years*  Sylla»  being  created  dictator^ 
sent  his  absolute  orders  to  Mursena  to  desist  from 

v.  R.  672.  hostilities.  Gabinius,  the  bearer  of  these  orders,  was 
likewise  commissioned  to  reconcile  the  two  kings, 
Mithridates  and  Ariobarzanes.  The  dictator's  irill 
was  punctually  complied  with,  and,  to  seal  the  recon* 
ciliation,  the  king  of  Pontus  gave  a  great  feast  to 
Ariobarzanes  and  Gabinius. 

Muraena  seems  to  have  had  no  good  title  to  a 
triumph,  yet  he  had  that  honour:  perhaps  Sylla,  who 
knew  in  what  manner  Mithridates  had  celebrated  his 
pretended  victory,  was  willing,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  name,  to  grant  a  triumph  to  Mursena. 

App.  Mi.  Mithridates,  as  we  have  seen,  had  twice  made  peace 
Y.^  with  the  Romans ;  but  he  had  no  written  treaty,'either 
073, 074-  with  Sylla  or  Murasna.  He  sent  ambassadors  there- 
fore to  Rome,  to  demand  a  decree  of  the  senate,  au* 
thorizing  what  had  been  stipulated  between  him  and 
the  Roman  generals :  but  as  Ariobarzanes  had  likewise 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  complain  that  Mithri- 
dates had  not  restored  to  him  all  Cappadocia,  Sylla^ 
who  was  then  dictator,  decreed,  that  the  king  of  Pontus 
should,  previously  to  any  new  transaction,  evacuate 
Cappadocia  entirely,  as  had  been  agreed.  Mithridates 
obeyed;  and  afterward  sent  a  new  embassy  finally  to 

JI^Hedied  settle  the  treaty.  But  Sylla*  was  then  dead,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  Romans  were  so  much  engrossed  with 
intestine  troubles  and  divisions,  that  the  ambassadors 
could  not  obtain  audience  of  the  senate :  they  returned, 
therefore,  without  an  answer,  to  their  master,  who  was 
not  sorry  to  have  that  pretext  for  accusing  the  Romans 
of  an  intention  to  renew  the  war. 

He  had  taken  care  to  keep  his  troops  in  exercise,  by 
making  war  upon  several  nations  on  the  borders  of  the 
Phasis  and  Mount  Caucasus,  and  likewise  upon  the 
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people  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  whom  he  objected, 
Jtnd  over  whom  he  made  his  son,  Machares,  king. 

And  now  the  difficulties^  into  which  the  war  of  y.r. 
Jl^idus,  and,  afterward,  that  of  Sertorius,  had  thrown 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  made  the  king  of  Pontus 
believe  he  might  renew  hostilities  with  advantage. 
However,  at  first,  he  did  not  appear  himself,  biit 
engaged  Tigranes  to  act,  who,  having  entered  Cap* 
padocia,  became  presently  master  of  it,  ruined  twelve 
Orecian  cities  in  that  country,  and  carried  off  the 
inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  to  people  hia 
favourite  city,  Tigranocerta. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  678*  died  Nicomedes,  king  Lit.  Epit. 
of  Bithynia,  who,  by  his  will,  made  the  Roman  people  y?r.  078. 
his  heir;  whereupon  M.  Junius  Silanus,  proconsul  of 
Asia,  received  orders  to  go  into  that  kingdom,  and  re^ 
duce  it  into  a  Roman  province,  Mithridates,  who  had 
long  entertained  the  design  of  seizing  that  kingdom^ 
would  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  its  becoming  a  part  of 
the  Roman  dominion.    It  was  at  this  time,  therefore, 
he  threw  off  the  mask;  and  having  sent  the  famous 
embassy,  before  spoken  of,  to  Sertorius,  undertook  this 
his  third  war  against  the  Romans,  with  more  con* 
fidence  than  he  had  done  the  two  former ;  his  prepara« 
tions  being  more  judiciously  made*    Instead  of  an  in* 
numerable  multitude  of  barbarians,  of  different  nations 
and  languages,  whose  confused  noises  could  only  ter- 
rify the  soft  Asiatics,  and  whose  arms  glittered  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  he  assembled  an  army  of 
1S0,000  stout  soldiers,  formed  and  disciplined  after  pint  in 
the  Roman  manner.  To  this  body  of  infantry  he  added  ^^^ 
lj6,000  troopers  well  mounted,  and  100  chariots  armed 
^ith  scythes.     He  likewise  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  400 
/sail,  well  manned ;  and  he  amassed  above  Q^OOO^OOO 
/  of  bushels  of  corn,  which  he  distributed,  in  different 
/    magazines,  along  the  coast.    Thus  prepared  for  war, 
he  attacked  Bithynia  both  by  land  and  sea. 

!  •ConmdihiptffL.OcliivlMMdt^Aiinliu^ 
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Y.R.679.  The  consular  fasces  had  been  transferred  to  L.  Li- 
cinius  Lucullus""  and  M.  Aurelius  Cotta;  and  the 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  had  fallen  by  lot  to  the 
former:  but  news  being  soon  after  brought  to  Rome» 
that  the  government  of  Cilicia  was  vacant  (by  the 
death  of  L.  Octavius,  who  had  succeeded  Servilius 
Ilsauricus),  Lucullus,  ardently  desirous  of  conducting 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  employed  all  his  thoughts 
to  get  Cilicia  assigned  to  him ;  because,  as  Cappadocia 
joined  to  Cilicia,  if  he  obtained  this  province,  the  ac* 
complishment  of  his  other  desire  would  be  a  natural 
(consequence. 

In  order  to  obtain,  his  wish,  he  was  forced  to  pay 
humble  court  to  the  mistress  of  one  Cethegus,  an  in- 
famous contemptible  man,  but  who  had  found  means 
to  make  himself  so  very  popular,  that  nothing  was  done 
at  Rome  without  his  approbation ;  and  there  was  no 
access  to  him,  but  through  his  mistress,  Precia.  Lu- 
cullus  gained  her  by  presents.    It  greatly  flattered  her 

f!!t»i^  vanity,  that  a  consul,  and  such  a  man  as  LucuUus, 
should  solicit  her  protection.  The  province  of  Cilicia 
was  given  to  him  by  the  people,  and,  of  course,  as  he 
had  foreseen,  the  conduct  of  the  war  s^ainst  the  king 
of  Pontus.  However,  his  colleague,  Cotta,  desiring 
to  have  part  in  that  enterprise,  obtained  of  the  senate 

^  Plutardi  tellfl  us,  that  the  father  of  Lucallun,  who  had  been  prstor  in  Sic3y, 
fras  accused  and  found  guilty  of  extortion ;  and  that  his  mother,  sister  of  Metellua 
Numidicus,  was  a  woman  of  Tery  indiscreet  conduct.  Lucullus  distinguished  himpidf 
by  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  fhttema]  affection.  He  was  older  than  hijUlpCother 
Marcus,  and  therefore  sooner  capable  of  holding  offices ;  but  never  woulc^icoeptof 
any  office  till  bis  brother  became  capable,  by  his  years,  of  being  associated  w^ithlum: 
and  the  Roman  people  were  so  pleased  with  this  turn  of  his  mind,  that  in  his^ 
they  chose  him  sedile,  conjointly  with  that  brother  who  was  so  dear  to  him: 
much  addicted  to  letters,  and  could  write  and  speak  readily  in  the  Orcek  as  w9 
the  Roman  language.  A  history  of  the  Marsic  war,  written  by  him  in  Greek,  wat  ^ 
tant  in  Plutarch's  time.  He  was  fortunately  absent  from  Italy  durins  thosedieadf 
times,  when  Marius  and  Sylla  caused  such  desolation  there.  He  bad  no  share  in  t' 
dictator's  tyrannical  proceedings.  Nevertheless,  Sylla  always  treated  him  as  a  pt. 
«on  he  esteemed  and  loved,  and  employed  him  in  bin  moat  important  stflTairs :  and*  I 
as  a  mark  of  particular  friendship,  inscribed  his  Commentaries  to  him,  and  left  him 
guardian  to  his  son  (as  was  before  mentioned).  Cicero  declares,  that  Luculltts  set 
out  from  Rome  with  little  or  no  experience  in  war,  and  arrived  in  Asia  an  accom« 
plished  general :  but  we  learn  from  others,  that  LaicuIIus  had  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Social  war,  and  had  been  SyUa*s  quaestor,  and  in  that  capacity  had  com- 
manded a  fleet,  and  fought  several  battles,  in  all  which  he  came  off  victorious.  He 
bad  been  odil^in  674;  prjetpr  at  Rome  in  676;  iod  piwlor  in  Africa  in  677, 
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to  send  liim  with  a  j9eet  to  guard  the  Propontis,  and 
to  defend  Bithynia. 

Lucullus  carried  only  one  legion  from  Italy :  he 
found  four  in  Asia,  but  two  of  the  four  were  those 
who  (as  above  related)  had  formerly  killed  flaccus 
their  general,  and  afterward  betrayed  Fimbria:  all 
stout  soldiers,  experienced  in  war,  and  inured  to  fa« 
tigues  ;  but  intractable,  seditious,  and  accustomed  not 
to  obey  their  commanders,  but  to  be  humoured  by 
them.  Lucullus  had  the  skill  to  bring  them  under 
better  discipline ;  though  not  to  keep  them  in  obe* 
dience  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

And  whereas  the  exactions  of  Sylla,  and  the  oppres* 

sions  and  extortions  of  the  publicans  and  usurers,  had 

greatly  indisposed  the  cities  of  Asia  towards  the  Roman 

government,  Lucullus  applied  himself  to  remedy  this 

evil,  as  much  as  the  cares  of  the  war  would  allow  him 

to  do.  He  checked  the  harpies  (as  Plutarch  calls  them) 

in  their  cou  rse  of  oppression,  till  he  could  entirely  expel 

them ;  insomuch,  that  the  states  of  Asia  left  him  in  full 

liberty  to  march  without  fear  to  the  aid  of  his  colleague 

Cotto,  who,  by  imprudence,  had  brought  himself  into 

very  great  danger.  For  being  arrived  in  Bithynia,  and 

finding  Mithridates  there  with  his  army,  he  aspired  to 

the  glory  of  conquering  him  without  the  aid  of  LucuU 

1  us.   Defeated  near  Chalcedon  both  by  land  and  sea  in 

one  day,  he  lost  4000  Romans,  and  above  sixty  ships^ 

and  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  that  city,  where 

he  had  no  hope  of  succour,  but  from  his  colleague.   If  i^^.  ^u 

Lucullus  had  followed  the  inclinations  of  his  soldiers,  Am».  Mi. 

he  would  not  have  attempted  to  relieve  Cotta,  with  ^'^ 

whom  they  were  greatly  offended,  on  account  of  his  ^^  ^ 

project  of  conquering  without  them.  They  would  have 

had  their  general  turn  his  arms  towards  Pontus ;  but 

he,  having  called  them  together,  declared  to  them,  that 

he  had  rather  rescue  a  single  Roman  citizen  from 

!     danger  than  conquer  all  the  dominions  of  Mithridates. 

He  beganhismarch,therefore,towards  Bithynia;  upon 
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advke  of  which  Mithridates  left  CThalcedon  and  Catta, 
and  met  LucuUus  near  Otryse,  a  city  of  Phrygia  ;  bat 
a  maess  of  fire  falling  between  the  two  armies,  this  pro- 
digy 80  terrified  them^  that  they  separated,  as  it  were, 
by  consents  Lncnllus,  judging  from  the  enomaoos 
multitude  which  followed  Mithridates,  that  he  would 
soon  be  obliged  to  retire  for  want  of  provisions,  re- 
solved to  avoid  an  action*  Accordingly  it  so  fell  oat: 
the  king  decamped,  and  to  conceal  his  march,  set  for- 
ward in  a  very  dark  and  rainy  night,  and  arrived  heSofre 
Cyzicum,  an  important  city,""  and  one  of  the  keys  of 
atnk  L 12.  Asia.  The  inhabitants  had  suffered  a  c^maiderable 
{>int  in  blow  in  the  naval  battle  of  Chalcedon,  where  they  had 
^^^  lost  3000  men  and  ten  ships,  so  that  he  expected  to 
carry  the  place  with  ease.  He  formed  ten  camps  about 
it,  and  made  his  fleet  shut  up  the  two  extremities  of 
the  strait,  that  separated  the  island  from  the  continent. 
LucuUus,  nevertheless,  who  had  followed  the  enemy, 
and  had  encamped  at  a  small  distance  from  them  npoo 
an  eminence,  where  he  was  safe  from  insult,  and  at 
hand  to  cut  off  their  provisions,  boasted  to  his  soldiers, 
that,  without  fighting,  he  should  force  Mithridates  to 
quit  his  enterprise. 

The  Cyzicenians  sustained  the  siege  with  wonder- 
ful  resolution,  only  they  were  somewhat  disturbed  for 
having  no  news  of  the  Roman  general*  They  could 
see  his  camp,  but  did  not  know  that  it  was  his;  for 
the  enemy  had  made  them  believe  that  it  was  the  camp 
of  the  Armenians  and  Modes,  sent  by  Tigranea  to  the 
aid  of  Mithridates.  LucuUus  very  soon  found  means 
to  undecejve  them. 

The  king's  army  began  to  suffer  famine ;  however, 
he  would  not  yet  abandon  his  enterprise ;  only,  to  be 
less  straitened  for  want  of  provisions,  he  sent  almost  all 
his  cavalry,  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  that  part  of  his 
infantry,  which,  having  suffered  most,  was  least  capable 

"  It  WM  aboat  fifty  miki  in  drcomfcMDM^  aad  ntuatfd  in  an  idand  of  the 
Prapontis, 
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of  aervioe.     Lucullns  intercepted  this  detachmeilt 
near  the  rirer  Rhyndicus;  many  were  killed  on  the  ^vp-  mi- 
spot^  and  15,000  taken  prisoners,  together  with  6000  pioJ^lii^ 
horses,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  beasts  of  burden. 
LucuUus  brought  all  to  his  camp,  pasung  within  riew 
of  the  besiegers,  in  a  kind  of  triumph.     The  famine 
increased  in  the  king's  camp;  for  the  sea,  by  which 
he  had  been  hitherto  supplied  with  provisions,  became 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  bad  season.    Many, 
therefore,  died  of  hunger ;  some  fed  on  human  flesh } 
Others,  who,  abhorring  that  diet,  fed  upon  grass  and 
herbage,  sunk  through  weakness ;  and  the  great  maa^ 
ber  of  the  dead,  that  remained  without  burial,  brought 
the  plague  into  the  camp :  Mithridates,  neverthelessy 
continued  the  siege,  waiting  the  success  of  some  bat* 
teries  he  had  planted.     The  Cyzicenians,  who  knew 
the  weak  condition  of  his  troops,  made  a  vigorous  sally^ 
destroyed  his  works,  and  burnt  all  his  engines.    No- 
thing remained  now  for  the  king  but  flight,  and  this 
was  difficult  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  army. 
To  divert  the  thoughts  of  LucuUus  to  another  objecti 
he  equipped  another  squadron  of  ships,  that  was  to  go 
to  the  iBgean  sea.   Aristonicus,  the  admiral,  carried 
10,000  pitees  of  gold  with  him,  in  order  to  corrupti 
if  possible.  Fimbria's  legions,  which  Mithridates  had 
long  been  in  hopes  of  seducing.    His  hopes  had  some 
foundation,  as  those  soldiers  were  mutinous  and  sedi- 
tious, and  had  been  adherents  to  Marius's  factioBi 
of  which  he  had  actually  with  him  some  persons,  sent 
to  him  by  Sertorius.     fimbria's  soldiers  pretended 
to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  Aristonicus,  but,  having  i 

contrived  to  draw  him  to  a  place  where  they  were  I 

masters,  seized  both  his  gold  and  him,  and  killed  those  I 

that  accompanied  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Mithridates  was  making  the  best  Am  Mu 
dispositions  he  could  for  retiring  from  before  Cy  zicum.       ^**^^  j 

He  directed  two  of  his  generals  to  march  his  land 
forces,  which  were  still  about  30,000,  to  Lampsacus. 
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As  for  himself,  he  embalmed  for  Parium,  and  had  a 
safe  passage;  but  his  land  army  was  pursued,   and 
overtaken  near  the  Granicus  (or  the  iEsepus^  by^  the 
Romans,  who  cut  in  pieces  near  20,000  of  them,  and 
took  many  prisoners.     Those  few  that  escaped  shut 
themselves  up  in  Lampsacus.     LucuUus  appeared 
before  the  place,  and  they  would  have  fallen  into  his 
hands,  if  Mithridates  had  not  sent  ships  to  carry  them 
off  with  all  the  inhabitants.    The  Roman  general  re- 
turned to  Cyzicum,""  and  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions by  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  honour  of  hiiti,  in- 
stituted a  festival,  which  they  called  Lucullea. 

PiutinLnc  It  is  Said  that  Mithridates,  in  this  unfortunate 
expedition,  did  not  lose  less  than  300,000  men,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  followers  of  an  army. 

LucuUus  turned  his  thoughts  to  drive  Mithridates 
entirely  out  of  Bithy nia ;  but  for  that  purpose  he  wanted 
a  fleet,  Mithridates  being  master  of  the  sea:  never- 
theless, he  declined  an  offer  made  him  by  the  senate 
of  3000  talents,  to  equip  a  fleet :  to  this  he  answered, 
that  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  allies  of  the  republic 

lb.  would  supply  him  with  what  he  wanted.  Accordingly 

he  drew  together  a  great  number  of  ships  from  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  in  a  little  time  was  able  to  distress 

Ap^  Mi-  Mithridates  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  His  lieutenants, 
^'  Voconius  Barba,  and  Valerius  Triarius,  took  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Bithynia,  Apamea,  Prusa,  Prusias,  Ni* 
casa :  and  Mithridates,  after  a  shipwreck,  in  which  he 
lost  a  great  number  of  vessels,  near  Parium,  was  obliged 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Nicomedia,  whither  Cotta  first, 
and  afterward  Triarius,  came  to  besiege  him. 

The  king,  far  from  beingdriven  to  despair  by  so  much 
bad  success,  or  from  confining  himself  to  the  defensive^ 
actually  sent  away  a  fleet  to  support  the  revolt  which 
Spartacus  had  excited  in  Italy.  He  had  given  the  com- 
mand of  this  fleet  to  two  of  his  own  officers,  and  M. 

*  The  siege  of  Cyricum  teemi  to  have  been  begun  towazde  ftbe  end  of  the  viar 
679«  in  wbidi  L.  Luconus  was  consul ;  end  it  was  raised  in  the  beginning  or  the 
timsalship  of  M.TetenliusVaiioIinonlluB  and  aCassiusVanis,  year  of  RMneSSOL 
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Mariusy  whom  Sertorias  had  sent  to  him  with  the  title 
of  proconsul.     LucuIIus  sailed  in  quest  of  this  fleet,  .    . 

found  it  in  the  road  of  Lemnos,  and  destroyed  th^ 
whole,  heing  thirty-two  ships  of  war,  with  a  great 
number  of  transports ;  and  the  three  admirals  wer^ 
made  prisoners.  LucuUus  considering  Marius  as  a  Pint,  in 
traitor  to  his  country,  and  apprehending  that  he  might  ™^ 
escape  due  punishment,  by  dying  sword  in  hand,  had 
taken  the  precaution,  before  the  battle,  to  order  hi^ 
soldiers  not  to  kill  any  man  who  had  but  one  eye, 
which  was  Marius's  case ;  the  victor  put  him  to  death 
by  torture. 

The  entire  evacuation  of  Bithynia  by  Mithridates 
was  the  consequence  of  this  victory ;  for  having  received 
advice,  that  LucuIIus  was  advancing  against  him  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  he  set  sail  from  Nicomedia,  to 
return  into  his  own  kingdom :  but  not  far  from  Heraclea 
a  violent  storm  dispersed  his  fleet,  and  sunk  many  of  his 
ships.  The  whole  coast  was  covered  with  the  wrecks  j 
and  this  completed  the  ruin  of  his  maritime  forces* 
Being  himself  in  a  ship  too  large  to  approach  thc^ 
shore,  during  the  violent  agitation  of  the  sea,  he  wad 
constrained  to  go  on  board  a  pirate's  sloop ;  in  which 
he  escaped  to  Heraclea. 

The  city  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  was  a  petty  Gre*^  Menmon. 
cian  republic,  which,  disconteiited  with  the  exactions  of  ^ 
the  Romans,  and  yet  dreading  their  power,  remained 
fluctuating  between  the  two  parties.  It  was  by  means 
of  a  secret  intelligence  with  one  of  the  principal  citizens, 
that  the  king  got  admittance :  but  being  once  admitted  j 
he  easily  brought  the  citizens  to  declare  in  his  favour  f 
after  which,under  pretext  of  defending  the  town  against 
the  Romans,  he  placed  there  a  garrison  of  4000  men, 
then  marched  to  Sinope,  and  from  thence  to  Amisus^ 
LucuUus,  after  conferring  with  Cotta,  left  to  him  the 
care  of  besieging  Heraclea,  gave  the  command  of  the 
fleet  to  Triarius,  and  resolved  in  person  to  pursue  Mi^ 
thridates  by  land,  and  carry  the  war  into  his  dominions. 
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Aw.  Mu       The  king  neglected  nothing  in  so  prestinga  danger; 

SS4.  ^  sent  ambassadors  and  letters  to  the  Armenian  and  Par* 
thian  kings,  and  to  the  kings  of  Scythia.  The  minister 
whom  he  Sent  into  Scythia  betrayed  him ;  carrying  the 
gold  and  presents,  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  into  the 
camp  of  LuculluSf  The  kingof  Parthia  wpuld  have  no* 
thing  to  do  with  a  quarrel  that  seemed  foreign  to  him. 
Only  Tigranes,  solicited  by  one  of  his  wives,  the  daugh^ 
ter  of  Mithridates,  made  some  promises,  but  was  not  in 
haste  to  put  them  in  execution.  The  king  of  Pontus, 
thus  reduced  to  place  all  his  hopes  in  himself,  undertook 

T.  R.  680.  to  traverse  the  march  of  LucuUus,  sending  light-iirmed 
troops  to  harass  him,  and  intercept  his  convoys;  inso* 
much,  that  the  Roman  general,  in  order  to  have  breads 
inade  30,000  Gallo-Greeks,  each  with  a  medimnu;s^of 
*  com  upon  his  shoulders,  march  along  with  the  army» 

Pint.  In  But  this  scarcity  was  of  no  long  duration :  the  Roman 
lumy  soou  found  itself  in  a  plentiful  country;  which, 
not  having  for  a  long  time  past  experienced  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  supplied  the  conquerors  with  such 
abundance,  that  an  ox  was  sold  for  a  drachm,  a  slave 
for  four,  and  the  rest  of  the  booty  was  reckoned  of  no 
value,  because  they  could  find  no  purchasers. 

Lucullus,  not  meeting  with  any  resistance,  laid  siege 
to  two  cities,  neighbouring  one  to  the  other,  Amisua  and 
Eupatoria.  He  did  not,  however,  press  the  siege  <^ 
those  places.  Blocking  them  up,  he  advanced  into 
the  country  as  far  as  Themiscyra,  near  the  Thermodon. 
His  soldiers,  greedy  of  plunder,  were  much  dissatisfied 
with  his  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Many  places, 
which  had  surrendered  to  him,  he  had  received  on  capi- 
tulation :  he  had  taken  none  by  force  of  arms :  and  it 
was  manifest  that  he  intended  to  spare  Amisus,  whidi 
was  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  Mithridates,  who  had  a 
palace  in  it«  LaicuUus  despised  their  murmurs,  but 
thought  himself  obliged  to  justify  his  conduct  to  thos^ 
who  thought  that  he  did  pot  follow  Mithridates  close 
enoii^,  but  imprudently  gave  him  time  to  assemble 
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xiewAifoes.  ^^  There  is  nothiiig  I  wish  move  (said  Lu^^^ 
cullus)  than  to  see  Mithridstes  again  at  the  bead  of  an 
army,  numerous  enough  to  make  him  believe  he  is  in  a 
condition  to  contend  with  us,  and  under  no  necessity  of 
flying  at  our  approach.    Should  he  despair  of  defend- 
ing himself  by  his  own  strength,  he  will  hare  recourse 
to  his  aon-in-law,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  Asia,  and  who  is  seeking  a  pre- 
tence for  making  war  against  us :  and  what  more  spe- 
cious pretext  can  he  have  than  that  of  defending  a 
prince  his  ally,  who  implores  his  protection  1^'    In 
facty  LucuUus  sufl^ed  the  rest  of  the  campaign  to 
pass  without  any  considerable  enterprise,  and  Mithri*- 
dates  took  advantage  of  dtis  inaction  to  draw  toge- 
ther, during  the  winter,  40,000  foot  and  4000  horse, 
with  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  he  passed 
the  Lycus,  and  marched  to  meet  the  Romans,  who 
were  advancing  in  quest  of  him. 

The  two  armies,  though  for  a  considerable  time  in  *  y.il  «u. 
view  of  each  other,  came  to  na  general  engagement.  ^Si^ 
In  a  skirmish  of  the  cavalry,  Mithridates  had  all  the^^ 
advantage ;  insomuch  that  the  Roman,  sensible  of  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  horse,  and  therefore  of  the 
necessity  c^avoidiia^  the  jdains,  removed  his  camp  to 
an  eminrace,  where  he  could  not  be  forced  to  fight 
against  his  will. 

ItwasaboutthistimethatLueulhis  narrowly  escaped  J^^  ^ 
heing  assassinated  by  Oltbacus,  prince  of  ihe  Dan; 
4ariaus,  a  nation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palui 
Maeotis.  This  prince,  having  promised  Mithridates 
to  rid  him  6(  LucuUus,  came  to  the  Roman  camp  as 
a  deserter,  and  ao  far  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  general,  ss  to  be  often  admitted  to  his 
table,  and  even  to  his  councils.  The  Dandarian, 
having  chosen  a  day  for  the  execution  of  his  purpoaei 
cciBimanded  his  servant  to  keep  his  horse  in  readiness 
for  him  without  the  camp ;  and,  at  noon,  when  the  es^ 

•  L.  Gdans  FtflkoU  ttd  Gib  CkMk  LiDtalw  CMiM^ 
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cessive  heat  disposed  every  body,  soldiers  and  officers, 
to  take  some  repose,  he  went  to  LucuUus's  tent,  ex- 
pecting to  be  readily  admitted.  But  as  Lucullus,  who 
had  fatigued  himself  very  much  the  day  before,  and 
had  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  was  just  then  laid 
down  to  rest,  his  servant  signified  this  to  Olthacus. 
The  prince,  nevertheless,  answered  peremptorily,  that 
he  would  go  in ;  for  that  he  must  speak  to  the  general 
cipon  an  afl&ir  of  importance.  To  which  the  servant 
replied,  **  There  is  nothing  more  important  than  my 
toaster's  health :''  and  then,  without  hearkening  any 
farther  to  him,  roughly  with  both  his  hands  pushed 
him  away.  Olthacus,  afraid  of  being  suspected,  left 
the  camp  immediately,  and  returned  to  Mithridates. 
In  the  meantime,  both  armies  began  to  suffer  famine, 
having  eaten  up  the  country  where  they  were.  The 
Romans  had  no  provisions  but  what  they  brought  from 
the  territories  of  Ariobarzanes,  and  were  obliged  to  de^ 
tach  large  bodies  of  troops  to  escort  their  convoys. 

^Pg[^^  Mithridates  rightly  judged,  that  if  he  could  intercept 
their  convoys,  he  should  reduce  LucuUus  to  the  same 
state  to  which  LucuUus  had  reduced  him  before  Cyzi- 
cum.  This,  therefore,  he  attempted :  whereupon  two 
considerable  actions  ensued,  in  both  which  the  Romans 
were  victorious.  In  the  second,  the  king's  detachment, 
amounting  to  4000  foot  and  2000  horse,  was  so  en- 
tirely overthrown,  that  only  two  men  escaped  to  carry 

piut  in  to  their  master  the  news  of  his  misfortune.  The  victors 
passed  insulting  before  hiscamp,  with  a  long  train  of  car- 
riages, loaded  with  spoils  and  provisions;  and  this  sight 
spread  so  great  a  consternation  among  his  troops,  that 
he  lost  all  confidence  in  their  service,  and,  being  dis- 
tressed by  the  want  of  provisions,  resolved  to  steal  away 
from  his  army :  and  this  resolution  he  imparted  to  the 
principal  persons  of  his  council,  who  immediately  turned 
their  thoughts  to  save  their  baggage,  by  sending  it  off 
with  all  expedition.  The  soldiers,  observing  these  pre* 
paratious  for  flighty  stopped  the  baggage :  a  scuffle  en- 
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sued ;  die  enraged  multitude  plundered  the  carriages, 
and  massacred  those  to  whom  they  belonged.   Dory- 
laus,  one  of  Mithridates's  principal  generals,  was  mur- 
dered solely  for  the  sake  of  the  purple  robe  which  he 
wore*     Upon  this  uproar^  the  king  came  out  of  his 
tent,  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  troops ;  but  nobody 
hearkened  to  him ;  and  when,  without  either  officer  or 
slaye  to  attend  him,  he  sought  to  escape  by  flight,  he 
was  thrown  down,  and  must  have  been  trampled  to 
death,  if  one  of  his  eunuchs,  who  perceived  him  in  that 
miserable  condition,  had  not  given  him  timely  aid,  and 
a  horse  to  carry  him  off.     LucuUus,  apprised  of  what 
had  passed,  sent  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  runaways, 
while  he  himself  with  the  legions  entered  the  camp.  A 
body  of  Gallo-Grecian  horse  pursued  Mithridates  so 
close,  that  it  would  have  been  scarce  possible  for  him  to 
escape,  had  not  the  pursuers  found  in  their  way  a  mule 
loaded  with  gold.     Their  stopping  to  seize  the  rich 
prey  ^  gave  him  time  sufficient.  He  amved  at  Comana, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Tigranes  in  Armenia.     By 
this  victory,  all  Pontus  was  subjected  to  the  Romans. 
LucuUus  took  the  city  of  Cabira,  where  Mithridates  App.  Mi. 
had  passed  the  preceding  winter ;  hither  came  the  com*  227/  ^' 
manders  efforts  and  castles,**  bringing  the  keys  of  them  JJjJJ"  "* 

V  The  king's  seaetary  had  Mim  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans :  and  though 
LucuUus  had  given  orders  that  particuho'  care  should  be  taken  of  him,  yet  those  to 
Whoae  charge  he  was  committed,  having  discovered  that  he  had  600  pieces  of  gold 
about  him,  killed  him  for  the  sake  of  the  money.    Plut  in  Lucull. 

Lucullus  had  likewise  forbid  the  soldiers  to  plunder  the  camp,  it  being,  probably, 
his  purpose  to  have  all  the  spoil  collected,  and  then  equally  distribute  among 
them,  according  to  ancient  custom.  But  times  were  changed :  the  sight  of  so  many 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  purple  carpets,  and  other  rich  spoil,  made  them  regardless 
of  the  general's  orders.     App.  Mithr.  p.  227* 

4  In  these  castles,  the  Roman  general  found  great  treasure  and  many  prisoners, 
who  had  been  long  shut  up.  Of  these  some  were  Greeks,  others  princes  of  the  royal 
finnily,  whom  the  public  supposed  to  be  dead.  Nysa,  the  sister  of  3f  ithrid^te&.  and 
widow  of  Nicomedcs,  became  LucuUus*s  prisoner  on  this  occasion,  and  very  for- 
tnnately  for  her :  for  the  sisters  and  wives  of  Mithridates,  who  had  not  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  hut  were  kept  under  guaid,  near  Fhamacia,  perished 
mverehlv.  The  king,  not  finding  Tigranes  very  forward  to  assist  him,  and  there- 
fore thinking  himself  irretrievably  ruined,  sent  the  eunuch  Bacchidas  to  Phamacia, 
with  orders  to  his  two  sisters,  Roxana  and  Statira,  who  had  never  been  married,  and 
were  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  to  die.  Rozana  loaded  with  imprecations  her 
hvharotts  brother;  the  other,  afiecting  an  heroic  courage,  highly  praised  theffood. 
nessof  the  king,  who^  not  being  able  to  protect  them,  spared  them  at  least  the  shame 
of  captivity,  and  perhaps  of  a  treatment  most  unworUiy  of  their  rank. 
VOL.  IV.  Y 
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to  the  victor  without  deUy«  He  followed  Mithridates  in 
his  flight,  till  he  learned  that  the  king  had  entered  the 
dQniinion9  of  Tigraaes :  then*  turning  back,  he  redact 
Armenia  Minor»  and  some  nations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Colchis:  after  which  he  led  his  army  towards 
the  cities  of  Amiaus  and  Eupatoria^  which  had  been 
•  y.  R.  689.  only  blockaded  during  his  absence*  He  presently  took 
Eupatoria  by  assault:  Amisus  cost  him  more  trouble, 
having  a  good  engineer  for  its  governor,  a  man  well 
dulled  in  the  science  of  defending  towns,    Luculius, 
nevertheless,  choosing  a  time  to  assault  the  walls,  when 
the  governor  did  not  expect  it,  carried  the  place.  The 
governor  made  his  eseape  by  sea,  and,  in  going  off>  set 
the  city  on  fire,  the  better  to  secure  his  retreat ;  or, 
perhaps,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  enriching  them- 
selves  with  the  plunder*  It  was  originally  Grecian,  and 
a  colony  from  Athens ;  for  which  reason,  especially,  the 
victor  was  very  desirous  to  save  it.     He  would  have 
had  his  soldiers  extinguish  the  fire,  and  forbear  plun- 
deling;  but,  seeing  them  ready  to  mutiny,  he  suffered 
them  to  plunder,  hoping  that  this  would  engage  them  to 
stop  the  conflagration.  But  they , on  the  contrary,  search- 
ing into  every  dark  comer  with  torches '  for  hidden  trea* 
sures,  set  fire  themselves  to  a  great  number  of  the 
houses.     A  heavy  rain,  however,  happily  falling,  ex* 
tinguished  the  fire.    Lucullus  gave  orders  for  rebuild- 
ing what  was  destroyed,  and  signalized  his  humanity  in 

Berenice  and  Monima,  two  of  the  king's  wives,  perished  in  the  same  castle. 
Berenice  was  accompanied  by  her  mother,  then  very  old,  who  would  sha^  with 
her  daughter  the  cup  of  poison :  and  she  quickly  expired.  But  the  daughter,  being 
▼oung,  was  not  so  soon  despatched ;  so  that  Bacchidas,  being  in  haste,  sHasgled 
her.  Wlien  Bacchidas  signified  to  Monima  the  kins *8  order  to  die,  which  left  hec 
to  choose  what  kind  of  death  she  pleased,  she  snatched  offthe  diadem  that  endidcd 
her  head,  and,  having  put  it  round  her  neck,  hung  herself  up  by  it :  but  the  weight 
of  her  body  soon  breaking  it,  she  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  and  spit  upon  it,  saying, 
**  Wretched  bandage,  oouldst  thou  not  do  me  such  a  service  as  mis  at  huttr* 
and  then  she  presented  her  throat  to  the  eunuch*s  sword.     Plut  in  LucuU. 

'  Lucullus  is  reported  to  have  wept  when  he  saw  the  desolation  of  this  city,  and 
to  have  said  to  his  friends,  that  he  had  always  looked  upon  Sylla  as  the  happiest 
of  men,  in  that  he  had  been  willing  and  able  to  preserve  Athens  from  destruction  ; 
but  his  own  hard  &te  would  make  him  resemble  Mummius^  who  took  Coonth^ 
•nd  destroyed  it    Phit 

*  Conaulahip  of  On.  Aufidius  Orestes  and  L.  Com.  Lentulua  Sun. 
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many  iiifitaiusefl;  after  which  he  set  out  for  Am,  there 
to  pass  the  winter,  sending,  at  the  same  time,  his  bro* 
therein  Jaw,  Appius  Claudius,  to  Tigranes,  to  demand 
of  him  to  deliver  up  Mithridates  to  the  Romans. 

Asia  was,  at  this  time,  in  a  state  of  extreme  dis-  pint,  in 
tress.  The  fine  of  20,000  talents,  laid  on  by  Sylla,  had  Jy^'R.eas. 
given  occasion  to  numberless  oppressions  by  the  Roman 
farmers  of  the  taxes,  and  by  the  usurers.     The  cities 
were  constrained  to  sell  the  ornaments  of  their  temples, 
and  the  paintings  and  statues  which  adorned  their  pub- 
lic buildings.    Fathers  sold  their  sons  and  daughters ; 
and,  even  after  this,  they  themselves  were  so  cruelly 
treated,  that  slavery,  into  which  they  fell  at  last,  seemed 
to  them  a  redemption  from  it.     Lucullus,  to  remedy 
these  evils,  in  the  first  place  prohibited  the  exacting  a 
greater  interest  than  twelve  per  cent,  which  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Romans  to  pay  for  money  lent.  In  the 
second  place  he  entirely  cancelled  those  debts,  of  which 
the  interest  had  exceeded  the  principal.  And,  lastly, 
he  decreed,  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  debtor's  estate 
should  be  made  over  to  the  creditor,  till  the  disohai^e  of 
the  debts }  declaring  farther,  that  whoever  should  add 
the  interest  to  the  principal,  and  exact  interest  for  the 
whole,  should  lose  both  absolutely.  By  these  methods, 
in  less  than  four  years,  the  debts  were  paid  off,  and  the 
estates  became  clear  in  the  hands  of  the  owners.     The 
usurers,  though  they  had  already  received  40,000  ta« 
lents,t  the  double  of  the  principal  sum ;  yet,  accumu* 
lating  interest  upon  interest,  pretended  that  8O,O0O 
talentst  were  still  due  to  them  from  the  province. 

In  great  wrath,  therefore,  were  these  usurers;  and 
they  hired  certain  mercenary  orators  to  declaim  against 
Liucullus  at  Rome ;  where,  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  governed  the  state  being  in  debt  to  the  same 
usurers,  these  doubted  not  of  the  success  of  the  in- 

*  GoDsulihip  of  M.  licinios  Crassus  and  Cn.  Poncipeius  Magnus. 
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vectives.  Lucullus,  however,  enjoyed  the  unmixed 
delight  of  being  incessantly  blessed  by  multitudes^ 
and  even  whole  nations,  which  he  had  relieved  from 
misery.  The  fame  of  his  justice  spread  into  the  neigh* 
bouring  provinces,  and  made  them  envy  the  happiness 
of  the  people  who  had  such  a  governor. 

In  the  meantime  Appius  Claudius  returned  from 
the  court  of  Tigranes,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  to 
demand  Mithridates. 
Plat  in  Tigranes  was,  at  that  time,  the  most  powerful  king  of 

^tathA.  Asia;  much  more  powerful  than  his  father  had  been, 
ii.p.6ss.  ^iiQ  j^ad  reigned  over  a  part  only  of  Armenia.  He  had 
passed  his  youth  as  a  hostage  among  the  Parthians,  and 
did  not  obtain  his  liberty,  without  making  a  cession  to 
them  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  dominions  of  his 
ancestors;  but  he  had  no  sooner  mounted  the  throne 
than  he  conceived  thoughts  of  aggrandizing  himself; 
and,  having  subdued  several  petty  princes,  his  neigh- 
hours,  he  thence  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  king  of 
kings.  Having  augmented  his  strength  by  these  con- 
quests, he  retook  from  the  Parthians  the  country  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  resign  to  them ;  and  he  even  en- 
tered their  territory,  and  ravaged  it.  He  subdued  Me- 
sopotamia, and  filled  it  with  Greeks,  transplanted  from 
Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  He  constrained  the  Arabians, 
called  Scenitas,  to  quit  their  deserts ;  and  having  settled 
them  in  permanent  abodes,  employed  them  in  carrying 
on  the  commerce  of  the  different  parts  of  his  vast  do- 
minions. And,  at  length,  the  Syrians,  quite  tired  out 
by  the  divisions  that  were  perpetually  reviving  between 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidas,  cast  them- 
selves under  his  protection :  and  it  was  in  the  city  of 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  that  he 
gave  audience  to  Appius  Claudius. 
Flat,  in  This  course  of  prosperity,  not  interrupted  by  any 

^^^         stroke  of  adverse  fortune,had  rendered  Tigranes  frantic 
with  pride.  He  had  amongst  his  servants  several  kings. 
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whom  he  constrained  to  wait  upon  him ;  and  particU'^ 
larly  four,  who,  when  he  was  on  horseback,  attended 
him  on  foot,  meanly  habited ;  and  when  he  gave  audi- 
ence sitting  upon  his  throne,  they  stood  on  each  side 
with  their  hands  across,  to  express,  by  that  attitude^ 
that  they  were  humble  slaves,  ready  to  suffer  whatever 
their  imperious  master  should  ordain. 

This  theatrical  show  made  no  impression  upon  Ap- 
pilis.  When  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  he  told 
the  monarch  plainly,  that  he  was  come  to  carry  away- 
Mithridates  as  a  conquered  enemy,  destined  to  adorn 
the  triumph  of  LucuUus ;  and  to  declare  war  against 
Tigranes  himself,  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  deliver  up  the 
king  of  Pontus,  The  Armenian,  having  never  heard  a 
word  of  such  freedom  during  the  five-and-twenty  years 
he  had  reigned,  was  disconcerted  by  the  unexpected 
haughtiness  of  the  young  Roman.  Nevertheless,  he 
affected  to  appear  unmoved,  and  answered  with  an  air 
of  serenity,  that  he  would  not  abandon  his  father-'in- 
law;  and  that,  as  to  himself,  if  the  Romans  thought 
proper  to  begin  a  war  with  him,  he  should  know  what 
measures  to  take  in  his  defence,  and  would  make  them 
Irepent  of  their  aggression.  As  Lucullus,  in  his  letter 
to  him,  had  styled  him  only  king,  not  king  of  kings, 
he  put  on  the  superscription  of  his  answer,  only  the 
liatne  of  Lucullus,  without  adding  imperator.  How- 
ever,  he  did  not  omit  to  send  the  customary  presents 
to  Appius;  and,  when  the  Roman  refused  them,  Ti- 
granes  insisted,  adding  other  presents  more  consider- 
able. Appius,  judging  it  not  proper  to  appear  so 
much  out  of  humour  as  to  act  towards  the  king  like 
an  enemy,  accepted  a  cup,  but  sent  back  the  rest,  and 
returned  to  Lucullus  with  all  possible  expedition. 

This  embassy  had  a  good  effect  in  favour  of  Mithri- 
dates ;  with  regard  to  whose  interests  Tigranes  had    ' 
hitherto  shown  himself  remarkably  cold,  having  never 
so  much  as  seen  him,  since  his  coming  into  Armenia. 
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But  now  lie  invited  him  to  courts  and  had  frequetkt 
eonferences  with  him. 

LucuUus  had  no  sooner  received  the  answer  of  Ti- 
granes,  than  he  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  that 
prince's  dominions.  Leaving  Asia,  he  rejoined  his 
army  in  Pontus,  where  Cotta  had  just  got  possession 
of  Heraclea»  after  a  two  yeai*s'  siege ;  the  commander 
of  the  garrison  having  betrayed  the  town  to  Triarius, 
the  Roman  admiral,  who  attacked  it  by  sea.  Cotta 
carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  into  cap* 
tivity,  rifled  the  temjdes  of  their  treasures,  and  of  tbdr 
statues  bf  the  gods;  and  when  he  was  possessed  of  all 
the  riches  of  the  place,  he  set  it  on  fire,  reducing  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  ashes ;  after  which  he  returned 
to  Italy,  leaving  the  troops,  that  had  been  under  hie 
command,  to  LucuUus. 

The  people  of  Heraclea  having  sent  ambassadors  td 
Ap.  Phot.  Rome,  to  complain  of  Cotta's  violences,  he  was  very  ill 
received  there  at  his  arrival.  Memnon,  an  historian 
of  Heraclea,  reports,  that  Cotta  was  deprived  of  his 
dignity  of  senator ;  that  the  captives  were  set  at  liberty 
by  the  senate;  and  that  the  people,  before  whom  the 
affair  was  brought,  restored  to  the  Heracleotas  their 
territory  and  port, 
piut.  in  LucuUus,  soon  after  his  enteringPontus,took  Sinope, 

App.  Mi.   where  Mithridates  was  born,  and  had  passedhis  infancy^ 
^f-  P-      and  which,  for  these  reasons,  he  had  made  the  capital  of 
Memnon.    ]m  dominions.  As  the  place  was  taken  by  assault,  Lu* 
cullus  could  not,  at  first,  hinder  his  soldiers  from  com- 
mitting great  disorders  and  slaughter;  but,  at  length, 
he  put  a  stop  to  their  violence ,  and  those  of  the  inha* 
bitants  who  had  escaped  he  treated  with  great  clemency. 
The  only  considerable  place  which  remained  to  Mi- 
thridates in  Pontus  was  the  city  of  Amisus,  and  this 
very  soon  surrendered.  LucuUus  passed  the  winter  in 
Pontus,  and,  whilst  he  was  there,  received  ambassadors 
from  Machares,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mithridates,  who 
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had  made  him  king  of  Botponit.  This  prince,  seeing 
his  father  abandoned  by  all  his  subjects^  followed  their 
example;  and  baring  before  courted  the  friendship  of 
LfUculluSy  during  the  siege  of  Sinopci  sent  him  now  a 
crown  of  gold.  LucuUus,  on  his  part,  acknowledged 
Machares  king,  and  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Roman 
people. 

The  next  year  (684)  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  •t.r.684. 
mighty  preparations  of  Tigranes,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Mithridates,  was  soon  to  enter  Lycaonia  and 
Cilicia,  and  thence  to  go  and  attack  the  Romans  even 
in  the  province  of  Asia. 

LrUcuUus,  despising  such  an  enemy,  disdained  to 
keep  upon  the  defensive;  and  leaving  Sornatius,  one 
of  his  lieutenants,  with  6000  men,  to  keep  the  country 
in  awe,  he^  with  only  12,000  foot,  and  SOO  horsei 
marched  away  to  attack  Tigranes  in  the  heart  of  his 
kingdom.  . 

As  the  Armenian  king  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
soyereigns  at  that  time  in  the  world,  the  enterprise  of 
the  Roman  general  seemed  rash  to  many.  His  soldiers  Phit  in 
followed  him  with  reluctance ;  and  at  Rome,  when  his  ^ 
design  was  known  there,  some  orators,  instigated  by 
his  enemies,  exclaimed  that  LucuUus  made  war  upon 
war»  not  by  necesnty,  nor  for  the  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  to  be  always  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  to  enrich  himself  more  and  more,  regardless  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  the  state. 

Nevertheless  LucuUus  pursued  his  plan,  crossed  the 
kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes  (a  prince  always  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans),  and  advanced  to  the  Euphrates, 
which  he  passed  without  much  difficulty,  and  encamped 
diat  day  upon  its  banks.  The  following  days  he  crossed 
Sophene,  without  hurting  the  country  in  the  least; 
which  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  inhabitants,  so 
that  they  received  the  Roman  troops  with  joy,  and  sup' 

*  Gontokhip  of  Q.  Hartemdni  and  Q.  Codfins  MeteHiu. 
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plied  them  with  all  the  proviaions  they  needed.  He  ivas 
extremely  desirous  to  advance ;  and  his  soldiers  having 
expressed  some  eagerness  to  attack  a  fort,  which  -was 
said  to  be  full  of  riches,  "  There 's  the  fort  we  must 
take/' said  LucuUus  to  them,  pointing  to  MountTaurus, 
which  was  very  distant ;  "  what  we  leave  behind  us  will 
be  the  reward  of  our  victory/*  He  continued  his  march, 
and  having  passed  theTigris,  drew  near  toTigranocerta. 
That  LucuUus  should  thus  penetrate  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  enemy's  country,  without  opposition,  cannot  but 
seem  wonderful.    The  senseless  and  almost  incredible 
pride  of  Tigranes  was  the  cause  of  it.    The  first  man 
who  brought  the  news  of  Lucullus's  approach  had  his 
head  cut  oflT,  in  reward  of  his  service.    After  this  ex- 
ample, we  may  naturally  suppose  that  nobody  was  in 
haste  to  bring  advice  of  the  motions  of  the  Roman 
army}  and,  while  the  king's  dominions  were  actually  a 
prey  to  the  enemy,  his  courtiers  said  to  him,  in  flattery, 
that  LucuUus  would  be  a  great  general,  indeed,  if  he 
only  ventured  to  stay  at  Ephesus,  and  did  not  imme- 
diately fly  from  Asia,  when  he  should  see  what  an  innu- 
merable  multitude  of  soldiers  he  had  to  contend  with. 
But,  at  length,  Mithrobarzanes,  one  of  those  who  had 
qasiest  access  to  him,  ventured  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and 
inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  LucuUus.    Tigranes,  still 
besotted  with  the  notions  of  his  own  grandeur,  com* 
missioned  this  courtier  to  go  with  3000  horse,  and  a 
strong  body  of  foot,  and  bring  him  the  Roman  general 
alive,  and  put  his  army  to  the  sword.    The  event  was, 
tbatMithrobarzanes,falling  with  fury  upon  an  advanced 
part  of  the  Roman  army,  when  pitching  their  camp,  lost 
his  life  in  the  action,  and  the  troops  were  cut  in  pieces. 
Tigranes  began  then  to  open  bis  eyes,  and  to  see  his 
danger ;  and,  finding  himself  obliged  to  abandon  Tigra- 
noceita,  he  retired  towards  Mount  Taurus,  in  order  to 
collect  his  forces  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions;  send«. 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  Mithridates  to  come  and  join 
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him.     Lucullus,  by  aeveral  detachments,  did  all  he 
possibly  could  to  hinder  the  assembling  of  Tigranes's 
troops,  and  to  harass  the  king  himself  in  his  retreat. 
Mursena  fell  upon  him  in  a  pass,  and  so  distressed 
him,  that  he  was  constrained  to  fly  with  precipitation, 
leaving  his  baggage  a  prey  to  his  enemies.    But  as  it 
was  impossible  for  Lucullus  to  subsist  his  army  long 
in  an  enemy's  country  without  a  victory,  he,  in  order 
to  draw  Tigranes  to  a  general  battle,  resolved  to  be* 
siege  Tigranocerta,  his  beloved  city,  his  own  work, 
and  his  glory,  and  which  he  had  called  after  his  own 
name.     The  king,  somewhat  humbled  at  first  by  the 
checks  he  had  received,  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
Mithridates,  who,  by  letter,  and  by  Taxiles,  one  of 
the  best  generals  of  the  Armenian,  advised  him  not 
to  give  battle  to  the  Romans,  troops  invincible  in  ac« 
tion ;  but  destroy  them,  by  employing  his  numerous 
cavalry  to  cut  off  their  provisipns.  But  when  Tigranes 
saw  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers,  of  different  nations, 
assembled  round  him,  Armenians  and  Gordyasnians, 
Medes  and  Adiabenians,  led  by  their  kings ;  Arabians 
from  the  country  between  Babylon  and  the  Persian 
gulf;  Albanians  and  Iberians  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Caspian  sea ;  and  even  the  free  nations  and  Nomades 
(Tartars)  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Araxes, 
who,  being  subject  to  no  prince,  were  allured  by  the 
presents  and  largesses  of  the  Armenian  king,  this 
monarch  returned  to  his  former  confidence :  and  in 
this  confidence  he  was  mightily  upheld  by  the  folly  of 
all  around  him ;  whose  discourses  at  banquets  and  coun- 
cils were  nothing  but  empty  boastings  and  menaces. 
Intoxicated  with  pride  and  presumption,  he  thought 
the  advice  to  avoid  fighting,  which  Taxiles  continued 
to  give,  had  the  appearance  of  treachery,  and  it  had  like 
to  have  cost  that  officer  his  head.    And,  as  for  Mithri- 
dates, the  Armenian  suspected  him  of  giving  the  same 
counsel  from  envy.     This  suspicion  made  Tigranes 
in  haste  for  a  battle,  let^t  the  king  of  Pontus  should 
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come  and  sbare  with  him  the  glory  of  defeating  the 
Romans;  and  having  expressed  his  concern  that  he 
had  only  Lucullus  to  fight  with,  and  not  all  the 
Roman  generals  together,  he  put  his  whole  army  in 
march* 

His  forces  were,  in  reality,  numerous  enough  to 
inspire  so  vain  a  prince  with  great  confidence :  for  he 
had  20,000  archers  and  slingers,  and  55,000  horse^ 
17»000  of  which  might  be  said  to  be  cased  up  in  iron, 
so  covered  they  were  with  their  impenetrable  armour; 
and  his  infantry  amounted  to  150,000  men,  besides 
the  pioneers  and  other  labourers,  to  the  amount  of 
35,000.  When  this  prodigious  multitude  had  passed 
Mount  Taurus,  and  tvas  near  enough  to  be  perceived 
from  Tigranocerta,  the  besieged  raised  shouts  of  joy, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  walls  menaced  the  Romans, 
by  pointing  to  that  cloud  of  avengers. 
f^^^  Lucullus  called  a  council  to  deliberate  upon  the 
measures  proper  to  be  taken.  Some  were  for  having 
bim  raise  the  siege,  and  march  against  Tigranes; 
others  advised  him  to  continue  the  siege,  and  not 
leave  behind  him  a  place  so  important,  and  furnished 
with  so  strong  a  garrison.  He  answered,  that  he 
thought  both  opinions  right,  and  accordingly,  dividing 
his  army,  left  Muraetia  with  6000  foot  before  Tigra- 
nocerta ;  and  taking  with  him  the  rest  of  his  infantry, 
which  hardly  amounted  to  10,000  men,  all  his  cavalry, 
and  about  1000  slingers  and  archers,  marched  away 
to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  small  army  of  Lucullus  appeared  so  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Armenian  troops,  that  the  first  sight 
of  it  produced  abundance  of  jests  among  them.  Each  of 
the  kings,  who  then  followed  the  standard  of  Tigranes, 
addressed  him  for  leave  to  attack,  with  their  own  people 
only,  that  handful  of  Romans,  against  whom,  they  said, 
it  was  below  the  dignity  of  the  king  of  kings  to  move 
in  person.  Even  Tigranes  himself  condescended  to 
ffeasanti-y :  "  If  they  are  ambassadors,  they  are  too 
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many ;  if  soldiers,  too  few/'  And  thus  the  day  passed 
in  raillery  and  braTadoes. 

Lucullus,  the  next  morning,  put  his  troops  in  nuurch^ 

to  pass  a  river  which  divided  the  two  armies.     The 

barbarians  were  on  the  east  side  of  it  j  and  as  the  best 

ford  was  in  an  angle,  made  by  the  winding  of  the 

stream  westward  on  his  left,  the  Romans,  in  moving 

to  that  ford,  unavoidably  turned  their  backs  upon  the 

enemy.    Tigranes,  who  perceived  that  motion,  began 

to  triumph,  calling  to  Taxiles,  "  See  there!  your  in*     ^ 

vincible  Romans  are  flying  from  us!"-  Taxiles  re^ 

p)ied,  *^  I  wish  your  good  fortune  may  at  this  time 

produce  what  I  always  thought  could  never  happen^ 

But  I  see  their  arms  glitter;  and  I  know  that,  when 

they  are  upon  a  march,  they  cover  them  with  cases 

of  leather.    When  they  have  their  shields  and  helmets 

uncovered,  and  shining,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that 

they  are   advancing  against  an  enemy."     He  had 

hardly  finished  these  words,  when  the  foremost  of 

the  Roman  eagles  was  seen  suddenly  to  turn  to  thel 

right,  followed  by  the  wjiole  column,  in  order  to  pass 

the  river.  ^*  How !  (cried  out  Tigranes,  in  the  greatest 

astonishment)  those  people  are  coming  to  us  V*     Hci 

repeated  these  words  two  or  three  times;  and  then 

drew  up  his  army  with  much  precipitation.     Of  £he 

centre  he  took  the  conduct  himself,  gave  the  right  ta 

ths  king  of  the  Medes,  and  the  left  to  the  king  of  tho 

Adiabenians;  and,  in  the  front  of  the  right  wing,  be 

posted  that  heavy  unwieldy  cavalry,  in  which  the  bar* 

barians  placed  their  chief  confidence. 

Just  as  LucuUus  was  about  to  pass  the  river,  some- 
body observed  to  him,  that  he  was  going  to  fight  on  aa 
unlucky  day.  (It  was  the  6th  of  October,  the  day  in 
which  Cepio  had  formerly  been  defeated  by  the  Cimbri^ 
and  which  from  that  time  was  marked  as  unfortunate*  d^Ta^^ 
in  the  Roman  calendar.)  **  Say  you  so  ?  (said  LucuUus) 
then  I  am  going  to  make  it  a  lucky  day."  Instantly 
he  crossed  the  stream^and,  advancii^  the  foremost,  held 
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out  his  sword  drawn,  to  signify  to  his  troops  that  they 
should  endeavour  at  a  close  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
whose  missive  weapons  (their  darts  and  arrows)  would 
thereby  be  rendered  almost  useless  in  their  hands.   Di- 
recting his  Thracian  and  Gallo-Greek  horse  to  flank 
the  enemy's  heavy-armed  cavalry  (before  mentioned) 
which  were  posted  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  he  himself,  at 
the  head  of  two  cohorts  only,  fetched  a  compass,  and 
gained  the  top  of  that  hill ;  where  he  no  sooner  arrived, 
than  he  cried  out,  "  The  victory,  soldiers,  is  ours  !** 
He  ordered  his  men  not  to  throw  their  javelins,  but, 
keeping  them  in  their  hands,  make  use  of  them  to 
wound  the  enemy  in  their  legs  and  thighs,  which  were 
the  only  unarmed  parts  of  their  bodies.     The  iron 
troopers  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked :  terrified  with 
the  approach  of  the  two  cohorts,  they  instantly  fled, 
and  in  their  fright  threw  themselves  precipitately 
among  their  own  infantry,  causing  there  the  like 
dismay  and  confusion ;  so  that  these  too  turned  their 
backs,  but  could  not  easily  fly,  having  been  drawn  up 
deep  in  file,  and  being  now  huddled  into  a  vast  un* 
wieldy  throng.    The  slaughter  therefore  was  dreadful, 
and  the  more  so,  as  LucuUus  had  forbid  his  men  to 
lose  time,  by  stopping  to  strip  the  dead.     Treading 
over  bracelets  and  gorgets  enriched  with  precious 
stones,   they  pursued  the  barbarians  very  far;   nor 
ceased  the  havoc,  till  the  general,  seeing  his  victoiy 
absolutely  complete,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded. 
It  is  said,  that  on  the  side  of  the  Armenians  above 
100,000  foot  perished,  and  almost  all  the  cavalry; 
and  that  of  the  Romans,  only  five  men  were  killed, 
and  some  hundreds  wounded. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  returning  by  the  same  way 
they  had  come,  now  gathered  up  the  rich  spoils  of 
the  vanquished.  Tigranes  had  galloped  off  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rout  with  a  few  attendants.  Seeing 
his  son  among  these,  he  took  off  his  diadem,  and, 
weeping,  gave  it  into  his  hands,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
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hotting  him  to  fly  a  difierent  way:  the  young  prince^ 
not  daring  to  put  it  on  his  head,  delivered  it  to  the 
care  of  one  of  his  pages;  and  this  page  being  after** 
ward  taken  prisoner,  it  thus  happened,  that  the  very 
diadem  of  the  Armenian  king  became  part  of  the 
spoils  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

The  ancients,  who  have  mentioned  this  overthrow  of 
Tigranes's  forces,  have  spoken  of  it  with  amazement. 
**  The  sun  (says  one  writer)  never  beheld  such  a  day/* 
**  The  victors  (says  another)  were  themselves  ashamed 
of  having  drawn  their  swords  against  such  contemptible 
cowardly  slaves."  Livy  *  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  had  •  Apnd 
never  gained  a  victory,  in  which  their  number  was  so  lucuIL 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  for  the  conquerors 
were  not  the  twentieth  part  of  the  conquered. 

The  military  skill  of  LucuUushas  been  much  admired 
(more  perhaps  than  it  deserved),  in  that  he  knew  how 
to  conquer  by  quite  contrary  methods  of  proceeding; 
a  skill,  which  he  had  manifested  in  the  wars  he  succes* 
sively  conducted  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

The  former  of  these  kings  he  had  totally  defeated 
at  Cyzicupi  and  Cabirs,  by  temporising  and  prudent 
delays :  the  latter,  by  activity  and  ejcpedition ;  forcing  ' 
him  to  battle,  while  the  troops  of  his  ally,  the  king 
of  Pontus,  were  yet  at  a  distance* 

Mithridates  had  used  no  diligence  to  join  his  ally^ 
having  deceived  himself  (it  is  said)  into  a  persuasion, 
that  LucuUus  would  proceed  against  the  Armenian  with 
the  same  slowness,  as  formerly  against  himself,  when 
before  Cyzicum«  Apprised  of  the  defeat  of  Tigranes^ 
by  some  of  the  fugitives  from  the  battle,  he  sought 
him  out  carefully,  and  found  him  in  a  most  piteous 
condition,  dejected,  terrified,  quite  destitute,  a  real  ob- 
ject of  compassion.  Far  from  aggravating  his  distress* 
by  returning  the  insults  which  he  himself,  in  the  like 
adversity,  had  formerly  received  from  him,  Mithridates 
wept  with  him,  endeavoured  to  console  him,  revive 
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his  courage*  and  inspire  hiin  mth  the  hope  of  seeing: 
better  days ;  and  at  the  same  time  (to  do  him  honour 
88  a  king)  gave  him  his  own  guard,  and  his  own  ser- 
vants, to  attend  him. 

The  natural  consequence  of  LucuUus's  victory  vras 
the  taking  of  Tigranocerta;  which  did  not,  however, 
surrender  immediately.  The  governor  found  means  to 
defend  it  for  some  time,  distressing  the  besiegers  chie  fl  y 

Xiphflin  ex  by  discharging  upon  them  the  naphtha,  a  kind  of  bit  u- 

^'"^       men,  which  easily  kindles,  and  which  water  itself  can 
haixlly  extinguish.    But  it  happened  that  an  intestine 
war  broke  out  in  the  city.    The  governor,  distrusting 
the  Greeks,  and  not  without  reason  (they  being  aU  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  best  to  open  the  gates  to  the 
Roman  general),  disarmed  them.    The  latter,  appre- 
hending something  worse,  rose  in  a  body,  and  having 
armed  themselves  with  clubs  instead  of  swords,  and 
wrapped  their  coats  about  their  left  arms  to  serve  them 
in  the  place  of  bucklers,  boldly  attacked  the  barbarians, 
who,  though  completely  armed,  were  not  able  to  with- 
stand their  fury.     The  victors,  so  soon  as  they  had 
knocked  any  one  down,  seized  his  arms;  and  this,  in 
a  short  time,  put  them  in  a  condition  to  possess  them- 
selves of  some  of  the  towers  that  flanked  the  walls ; 
which  having  done,  they  called  to  the  Romans,  and 
assisted  them  in  entering. 

LocuUus,  master  of  the  place,  immediately  seized  and 
secured  the  royal  treasures,  and  then  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  soldiers.    They  found  in  it,  besides 

\y660fiooL  other  riches,  8000  talents  in  gold  and  silver  money.* 
The  general,  out  of  the  whole  booty,  gave  to  each 

25<.ie«.&2.  soldier  800  drachms.  Supplying  the  Greeks  with 
what  money  was  necessary  for  the  expense  of  their 
journey,  he  sent  them  all  back  into  their  own  country : 
and  with  the  like  generosity  he  treated  those  people 

Arbnlih. 

Tab.  &c  '  Arbuthnot  undenUDds  these  8000  talents  to  bafe  been  found  in  the  kmg'4 

p.  182.         treaaury. 
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wi^boin  Tigranes  had  forced  from  their  own  countries^ 
to  settle  at  Tigranocerta;  which  now,  on  a  sudden, 
from  a  great  city,  was  reduced  to  a  small  village,  and 
no  longer  made  any  figure  in  the  country.  But  thus^ 
by  dispersing  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  city,  Lucullus 
repeopled  a  great  number ;  and  these  always  loved 
and  honoured  him,  not  only  as  their  benefactor,  but 
even  as  their  founder. 

The  amiable  humanity  of  the  Roman  general  be- 
came every  day  more  conspicuous,  and  so  effectually 
subdued  the  barbarians,  as  to  make  force  unnecessary. 
Having  found  several  princesses  in  Tigranocerta,  he  mo^  i.  3& 
treated  them  with  all  the  regard  due  to  their  sex  and 
rank ;  a  conduct  which  naturally  acquired  him  the 
warm  friendship  of  their  husbands,  who  were  in  the 
service  of  Tigranes.     The  Arabian  kings  came  of 
themselves  to  him,  to  put  all  their  interests  into  his 
bands.    The  nation  of  the  Sophenians  promised  him  Pku 
obedience;  and  the Gordyenians  (it  is  said)  were  for 
leaving  their  country  and  cities,  to  follow  him  with 
their  wives  and  children.     One  cause  of  so  warm  an 
affection  for  him  was  this : 

Appius  Claudius,  whom  Lucullus  had  appointed  his 
ambassador  to  Tigranes,  made  a  considerable  stay  at 
Antioch,  waiting  the  arrival  of  that  prince,  who  was  then 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Ptolemais.  Not  wholly  to  lose 
his  time,  Appius  contrived  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
Zarbienus,  king  of  the  Gordyenians,  who,  he  knew,  im- 
patiently bore  the  tyranny  of  Tigranes.  The  intrigue 
was  discovered,  and  the  king  with  his  wife  and  children 
put  to  death,  before  the  Romans  entered  Armenia. 
When  Lucullus  was  become  master  of  the  country,  he 
went  to  Gordyene*  caused  obsequies  to  be  performed 
for  the  unfortunate  Zarbienus,  erected  a  funeral  pile, 
adorned  it  magnificently,  set  fire  to  it  himself,  and  ia 
conjunction  with  the  relations  and  friends  of  Zikr- 
bienus  (whom  he  styled  his  companion,  and  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Romans)*  made  the  customary  lil^ 
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tions:  and,  lastly,  he  raised  a  stately  monument  for 
him,  applying  to  that  use  part  of  the  treasures  found 
in  his  palace,  which  were  very  considerable,  f  He  found 
also  in  the  magazines  of  that  prince  above  300,000 
medimni  (or  bushels)  of  com.] 
Ftat.  in  Whilst  LucuUus  was  yet  in  Gordyene,he  received  an 

embassy  from  Arsaces,'  king  of  Paithia,  soliciting  his 
friendship  and  alliance.  The  Roman  received  the  pro- 
posal amicably,  and,  in  return,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
App.  Mi.    Parthian .  These  ministers  soon  discovered  that  Arsaces 
MemMn  et  was  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  whether  to  espouse  the 
^?*-         cause  of  the  Romans,  or  that  of  the  two  kings,  who 
both  were  pressing  him  earnestly  to  join  with  them. 
The  Armenian  offered  td  make  a  cession  to  the  Parthian 
of  Mesopotamia,  Adiabene,  and  that  part  of  Armenia 
which  the  Parthians  had  formerly  taken  from  Tigranes, 
and  which  he  had  since  reconquered.  The  letter  which 
Mithridates  wrote  to  Arsaces  to  engage  him  in  the 
confederacy  is  still  extant  among  the  fragments  of 
Sallust.  In  contains  an  invective  against  the  Romans, 
more  copious  and  particular,  indeed,  but  the  same  in 
VicLrapr.   substancc  with  what  one  historian  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Jugurtha,  against  the  same  people,  on  oc- 
casion of  that  prince's  alliance  with  king  Bocchus. 

Lucullus,  dissatisfied  with  the  ambiguous  answers 
of  the  Parthian,  who  seemed  disposed  to  stand  neuter^ 
resolved  to  attack  him  in  his  dominions.  To  this  he 
was  animated  by  the  thought,  how  glorious  it  would 
be  for  him,  in  the  course  of  one  war,  to  dethrone  three 
kings,  the  most  powerful  of  any  in  the  universe. 

He  sent  orders  therefore  to  Sornatius,  whom  he 
had  left  in  Pontus  (as  was  before  related),  with  6000 
men,  to  come  and  join  him  with  those  troops  in 
Gordyene,  from  whence  he  intended  to  invade  the   , 
country  of  the  Parthians. 
Sornatius^s  soldiers  had  long  been  disposed  tomutiny, 

*  AxBaccs  WBs  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings  of  Parthia  of  this  race:     The 
pmpcr  name  of  him  who  now  reigned  was  Sinatnix. 
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and  now  they  broke  out  into  open  disobedience.  They 
declared  peremptorily,  that  they  would  neither  march 
to  join  LucuUus,nor  yet  continue  in  Pontus,  but  would 
return  to  Italy.  This  example  of  mutiny  spread,  like 
a  contagion,  to  the  camp  of  the  proconsul ;  whose 
soldiers,  grown  rich  and  voluptuous,  and  desirous  of 
repose,  applauded  the  noble  resolution  of  their  fellow- 
soldiers  of  Pontus,  and  loudly  declared  themselves  de* 
termined  to  follow  their  example.  LucuUus,  therefore, 
was  necessitated  to  drop  his  design  (for  the  present  at 
least)  of  marching  against  the  Parthians; 

Tigranes,  utterly"  confounded  under  the  sense  of 
the  calamity  he  was  fallen  into  by  his  late  overthrow, 
remitted  all  things  to  the  care  and  direction  of  Mithri- 
dates,  as  one  better  experienced  in  military  affairs,  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  Roman  way  of  making  war. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  Mithridates  had  •  Y.R.W5. 
raised  an  army  of  Armenians  amounting  to  70,000  foot, 
which  he  caused  to  be  disciplined  after  the  Roman 
manner,  and  35,000  horse.  The  two  kings,  however, 
did  not  take  the  field  till  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
even  then  they  did  not  seek  their  enemies,  but,  every 
movement,  were  careful  to  encamp  themselves  in  places 
where  they  could  not  be  attacked  j  nor,  when  LucuUus 
had  passed  Mount  Taurus  in  search  of  them,  was  he 
able,  by  any  skill  whatsoever,  to  draw  them  out,  to 
hazard  another  general  battle*  Skirmishes  there  were, 
in  which  the  Armenian  cavalry,  fighting  as  they  fled, 
after  the  Parthian  manner,  and  with  barbed  arrows, 
very  much  galled  and  distressed  the  Romans. 
This  manner  of  making  war  did  by  no  means  suit 

«  Had  LucuUiu,  immedmlely  after  hit  Tictory  over  Tigranes,  punned  him,  and 
not  given  him  the  oppartunity  of  raising  new  forces,  he^ust  either  have  driven 
Oat  prince  ont  of  me  country,  or  have  taken  him  prisoner,  and  thereby  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  His  omitting  to  do  (his  displeased  the  Romans,  as  well  in  the 
camp,  as  in  the  dty  at  home,  as  if  his  neglect  herdn  had  been  out  of  design  to 
diaw  out  the  war  for  the  continuing  of  himself  the  longer  in  oommaod:  and  the 
djseecitent,  whidi  was  hereby  created,  furnished  the  best  reason  for  that  reaolu- 
tion,  which  was  taken  hereupon,  of  sending  him  a  auocessor,  though  it  was  not 
execated  till  two  yean  after.   I>ioCass.L35.  p.  1.    See  Prideaux,  voL  3.  p.  414. 

«  Conaolship  of  Q.  Marcius  Rex  and  L.  CsKiltus  Metellus. 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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with  Lucullus's  plan  of  operations :  he  must»  at  length, 
by  such  delays,  have  been  starved  out  of  the  country ; 
which  was  indeed  the  aim  of  the  two  kings.  To  break 
their  measures,  therefor^  and  force  them  to  a  battle, 
he  resolved  upon  an  expedient,  like  that  he  had  used 
the  year  before,  to  bring  on  a  general  action.  Tigranes 
having  left  his  wives  and  children  at  Artaxata,  the 
old  metropolis  of  Armenia,  and  there  d^osited  the 
most  and  best  of  his  effects  and  treasures,  LucuUus 
put  his  army  in  march  towards  that  city,  concluding, 
that  Tigranes  would  certainly  follow  him,  to  lunder 
his  getting  possession  of  it.  The  stratagem  succeeded. 
Tigranes,  upon  the  first  advice  of  LucuUus's  design 
to  lay  siege  to  Artaxata,  marched  away  with  his  whole 
aimy,  and  with  all  expedition,  in  order  to  get  between 
the  Romans  and  the  city.  In  four  days  time  be 
effected  this  purpose,  and  posted  himself  on  the  farther 
^ide  of  the  river  Arsanius,  which  the  Romans  were  to 
pass  in  their  way  to  Artaxata* 

LiUcuUus,  confident  of  victory,  crossed  the  river  with* 
out  hesitation,  and  drew  up  bis  army  for  action.  The 
fortune  of  the  day  was  presently  decided.  The  Arme- 
nians not  able,  neither  horse  nor  foot,  to  sustain  the 
£ight  of  the  Roman  infantry,  fled  at  their  first  s^proach. 
Of  three "  kings,  who  had  posted  themselves  in  the  front 
of  the  Armenian  army,  Mithridates  was  the  first  that 
turned  his  back,  behaving  himself  this  day  most  shame* 
fully.  The  slaughter  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  former 
battle,  but  there  fell  more  persons. of  distinction. 

The  Roman  general,  after  this  victory,  would  have 
continued  his  march  to  Artaxata,  the  taking  of  which 
would  probably  have  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  it  lying 
at  the  distance  of  many  days'  march  to  the  north,  and 
winter  coming  on  with  snowy  and  tempestuous  weather, 
his  soldiers,  already  disgusted  with  the  fatigues  of  the 

^  Miibridates  and  Tigranes  were  two  of  tho§e  kingt,  tmd  the  UukI 
have  been  a  king  of  Media.    Prideaujc,  b.  G.  p.  4i& 
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campaign,  which  had  been  verj  serere,  refiued,  after 
a  few  days'  march,  to  follow  him  any  farther  into  those 
cold  regions.  At  first,  indeed,  they  behared  themselves 
with  some  degree  of  respect,  sending  their  tribunes  to 
make  their  remonstrances  to  him.   But  not  obtaining 
any  thing  by  this  method,  they  assembled  in  companies 
tumult  uously,  during  the  night,  and  nothing  was  heard 
in  the  camp  but  confused  and  menacing  voices.    Lu* 
cullus,  in  the  perplexity  which  this  spirit  of  revolt  threw 
him  into,  had  recourse  to  expostulations  and  entreaties, 
conjuring  his  soldiers  to  have  a  little  patience,  only  till 
they  had  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Carthage  of 
Armenia,  so  he  called  the  city  of  Artaxata,  which  was 
said  to  have  beenbuiltby  Hannibal,  when  thatilluiftrions 
fugitive,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  had  retired^  to 
the  court  of  Artaxias,  the  head  of  the  house  from  which 
Tigranes  was  descended*    It  was  all  in  vain ;  nothing 
could  move  them :  marching  back,  therefore,  to  the 
southward,  and  repassing  Mount  Taurus,  he  entered 
into  Mesopotamia,  and  sat  down  before  Nisibis.  Ouras, 
the  brother  of  Tigranes,  was  nominally  commander  in 
this  place ;  but  the  person,  who  really  performed  the 
functions  of  that  office,  was  the  same  Callimaehus  who 
had  defended  Amisus  against  theRomans,  and,  quitting 
it,  had  set  it  on  fire.   Lucullus,  after  investing  Nisibis 
a  few  days  only,  took  it  by  assault.    Guras  be  t^reated 
with  great  humanity;  but  Callimaehus,  though  he 
offered  to  dbcover  hidden  treasures,  could  obtain  no 
favour^*    The  victor  caused  him  to  be  laid  in  irons, 
in  order  to  his  sufiering  the  panishment  due  to  him 
for  burning  Amisus ;  a  crime  which  Lucullus  could  not 
forgive,  because  it  had  deprived  him  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  exercising  his  clemency  and  generosity  towards 

"*  Fhrtaidiyirlw  mentkiBstiiU  tfadltion,  docs  not  speak  of  it  as  a  esrtaln  tntb; 
and  Cornelius  Nqxw,  in  his  account  of  Hannibal^s  misfortunes,  says  nothing  of  hip 
going  into  AnneDia.  He  tcUauSy  that  after  the  victory  gained  by  SdpioAsiatioaa 
over  Antiochus  the  <}reat,  Hannibal  went  first  into  Crete,  and  then  to  the  court 
of  Pruslaa,  Ung  itf  Bidiynia,  wfacre  ha  UUcd  himflflif. 

z  2 
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one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Asia. 

The  Roman  army,  taking  up  their  winter-quarters  in 
this  new  conquest,  passed  the  bad  season  much  at  their 
ease ;  for  it  was  in  a  mild  climate,  and  a  fertile  country. 

•Y.  R.  686.  Hitherto  it  would  seem  (says  Plutarch)  as  if  fortune 
had  taken  a  pleasure  to  wait  upon  LucuUus,  and  to  fight 
for  him;  but  from  this  period,  as  if  he  had  quite  lost 
her  favour,  he  could  effect  nothing  without  difficulty 
and  labour,  and  was  continually  running  upon  rocks  and 
shelves.  It  is  true,  his  virtue,  his  courage,  his  firmness 
of  soul,  suffered  no  alteration ;  but  his  actions  had  not 
the  same  lustre  as  before ;  and  he  was  very  near  losing 
even  the  glory  he  had  acquired  by  his  past  exploits ; 
and  what  was  worst  of  all  (adds  the  historian)  his  ad- 
versities were  entirely  owing  to  his  own  misconduct. 
He  had  taken  no  pains  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 

SjOioM.  ap.  soldiers,  and  they  had  several  causes  of  discontent.  Two 
successive  winters,  in  which  they  had  undergone  great 
fatigues,  the  first  before  Cyzicum,  and  the  second  before 
Amisus,  had  given  birth  to  their  complaints.  And  they 
had  been  obliged  to  pass  the  following  winters,  either 
making  war  in  the  enemy's  country,  or  under  tents  in 
the  countries  of  the  allies :  for  LucuUus  never  quartered 
his  traops  in  any  of  the  Greek  cities,  or  in  the  cities  of 
the  allies  of  Rome.  The  severe  discipline,  together 
with  a  certain  reserve  and  haughtiness  in  his  manner, 
alienated  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  from  him.  And 
they  were  confirmed  in  this  bad  disposition  by  accounts 
from  Rome,  that  the  conduct  of  the  general  was  there 
censured.  Certain  speech-makers,  whom  envy  excited 
against  LucuUus,publicly  accused  him  of  an  immoderate 
desire  of  command^and  an  insatiablegreedinessof riches. 

JWo-  They  told  the  people,  that  he  had  not  pushed  the  war 
with  vigour  against  either  Mithridates  or  Tigranes ;  but 
had  given  these  two  kings  time  to  retrieve  their  afBiirs, 

*  ConsaUhip  of  M.  Aciliiif  Olabiio  and  G.  CalpuniiuPlia. 
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in  order  to  make  himself  appear  necessary,  and  to 
furnish  a  pretext  for  his  being  continued,  year  after 
year,  in  a  command  of  such  vast  extent,  as  to  com- 
prehend Cilicia,  the  province  of  Asia,  Bithynia,  Pa- 
phlagonia,  Galatia,  Pontus,  Armenia,  and  Colchis,  pint  in 
as  far  as  the  Phasis.  ^^^^ 

Gabinius  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  a  plan,  cic.  pro 
painted  upon  a  banner,  of  the  magnificent  palace  which  ^^^  ^ 
LucuUus  was  then  building,  to  intimate,  that  he  was 
making  all  that  expense  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  republic. 
In  short,  the  discourses  and  artifices  of  his  enemies  had 
sucb  an  effect,  as  to  engage  the  people  to  pass  a  decree, 
that  the  oldest  of  his  troops,  and  especially  Fimbria's 
legions,  should  have  their  discharge ;  that  he  should  be 
succeeded  in  the  command  of  Cilicia  by  Marcius  Rex, 
consul  of  the  last  year;  and  by  M.  Acilius  Glabrio, 
consul  of  the  present  year,  in  the  command  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  and  of  the  war  against  the  two  kings. 

But  what  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  authority  of  Lu- 

cullus,  was  the  discourses  and  intrigues  of  P.  Clodius 

(so  famous  for  his  enmity  to  Cicero),  a  thoroughly 

wicked  man,  void  of  all  sense  of  shame,  debauched  to 

such  an  excess,  as  to  be  suspected,  not  without  founda* 

tion,  of  incest  with  all  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  the 

wife  of  Lucullus.     Clodius  was,  at  this  time,  in  the 

army  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  greatly  dissatisfied  on 

account  of  LucuUus's  preferring  others,  more  worthy, 

before  him.  This  man,  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  stirred 

up  the  soldiers,  and  especially  those  who  had  served 

under  Fimbria,  to  mutiny.  Pretending  great  concern 

for  their  interest,  he  asked  them,  "  Whether  soldiers, 

who  had  grown  old  in  arms,  were  never  to  see  an  end 

of  their  fatigues,  but  to  pass  their  lives  in  attacking 

nation  after  nation,  and  running  over  the  world;  and 

this  for  no  other  end,  but  safely  to  convoy  the  carriages 

and  camels  of  Lucullus,  loaded  with  golden  vessels 

glittering  with  gems  ?"    He  added,  ^*  The  soldiers  of 
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Pompey,  who  have  forced  none  of  the  royal  cities  of 
Asia,  nor  have  had  other  enemies  to  contend  with, 
but  some  exiles  in  Spain,  and  slaves  in  Italy,  live  now 
in  perfect  repose  with  their  wives  and  children,  pos- 
sessing good  lands,  and  inhabiting  fair  cities»  If  we 
are  still  to  suffer  the  fatigues  of  war,  let  us  reserve 
what  strength  is  left  us,  for  a  general  who  makes  it 
his  greatest  glory  to  enrich  the  soldiers  that  have 
served  well  under  his  command.'' 

It  was  during  the  winter,  and  while  the  Roman  army 
was  in  quarters  at  Nisibis,  that  the  spirit  of  mutiny, 
thus  fostered,  grew  almost  to  perfect  rebellion.  The 
two  kings,  doubtless  no  strangers  to  the  disaffection  of 
the  soldiers  to  their  general,  took  advantage  of  it.  Ti- 
granes  re-entered  Armenia,  and  forced  L.  Fannius, 
who  commanded  there  for  the  Romans,  to  shut  him- 
seli'  up  in  a  castle.  Mithridates,  with  4000  of  his  own 
men,  and  an  equal  number  of  Armenians,  returned 
into  his  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  there  he  defeated 
pitttin  Fabius  Adrianus  (one  of  Lucullus's  lieutenants), 
App.  MU   whose  army  would  have  been  entirely  dispersed,  or 


^*  destroyed,  if  the  king  (who,  though  almost  seventy 
years  of  age,  exposed  his  person  like  a  young  warrior) 
had  not  received  two  wounds,  which  obliged  him  to 
quit  the  field.  This  event  slackened  the  ardour  of 
the  victors,  so  that  the  vanquished  had  time  and  op- 
portunity to  gain  the  fort  of  Cabirs^.    . 

It  was  not  long  before  the  king,  cured  of  his  wounds, 
marched  to  besiege  that  fort :  but  being  informed  that 
Triarius  was  advancing  with  all  the  troops  he  had  been 
able  hastily  to  assemble,  he  retired.  Triarius  pursued 
him  as  far  as  Comana,  and  even  gained  over  him  some 
small  advantage ;  and  with  this  the  campaign  ended. 

Y.  R.  686.  At  the  return  of  spring,  Mithridates  having,  without 
question,  recruited  his  army,  led  it  against  Triarius, 
whom  he  hoped  to  drive  entirely  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fontus,  before  Lucqllus  could  come  to  his  aid.  Triarius 
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kept  upon  the  defensive*  and  declined  a  battle.  To 
force  him  to  it,  the  king  made  preparations  to  attack 
a  castle,  in  which  was  all  the  heavy  baggage  of  the 
Roman  army.  This  strati^m  succeeded.  The  soldiers 
of  Triarius,  to  preservetheirba^age,obliged  their  com- 
mander to  fight ;  who,  it  is  said,  was  not  backward 
thereto,  having  flattered  himself  vdth  the  prospect  of 
the  glory  he  should  acquire,  by  conquering  in  the 
absence  of  his  general.  The  two  armies  met  three 
miles  from  Ziela,  a  city  that  became  femous  in  the  Ro* 
man  story  from  this  action.  Triarius  was  totally  routed ; 
nor,  perhaps,  would  any  of  his  troops  have  escaped  the 
sword  of  the  enemy,  if  Mithridates  had  not  been  again 
wounded,'  and  thereby  rendered  unable  to  keep  the 
field ;  which  made  his  generals  order  a  retreat  to  be  . 
sounded.  This  was  the  most  bloody  defeat  the  Romans 
bad  suffered  during  the  whole  course  of  their  wars 
against  Mithridates:  7000  Romans  remained  dead 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  amongst  whom  were  four-and« 
twenty  tribunes,  and  120  centurions.  Cicero,  making  etc.  mo 
his  court  to  Pompey,  at  the  expense  of  LucuUus,  says,  ^'  *^ 
that,  when  this  general  received  the  news  of  Triarius's 
defeat,  it  was  from  public  rumour,  and  not  from  any 
soldier  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter. 

The  troops  of  LucuUus,  though  they  had  before  re^ 
fused  to  follow  him,  yet,  through  shame,  consented  to 
marchy  when  they  learnt  that  Triarius  was  in  danger; 
but  it  was  too  late ;  he  did  not  arrive  in  Pontua  till 
afier  the  disaster :  he  found  the  dead  bodies  lying  upon 
the  field  of  battles  and,  by  neglecting  to  bury  them, 
he  farther  exasperated  his  soldiers  against  him.  And 
as  for  Triarius,  they  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces, 
if  their  general  had  not  furnished  him  with  means  of 
saving  himself  by  flight. 

'  The  wound  was  in  his  thigh.  The  Unghadin  his  army  mapypexiionft  habited 
and  anned  afier  the  Roman  manner ;  whkh  accounts  for  his  not  being  upon  his 
naxd  against  a  Raman  onturion,  who  gave  him  the  woond.  The  oentainon  was 
killed  upon  the  spot.  ', 
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Tigranes  had  recovered  the  greater  part  of  his  domi- 
nions, and,  having  assembled  a  considerable  army,  was 
marching  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally;  and  this  made 
Mithridates  industriously  avoid,  foe  the  present,  a  battle 
with  LucuUus.  The  Roman,  not  being  able  to  force 
him  to  an  engagement,  resolved  to  lead  his  army  against 
Tigranes,  whose  troops  he  hoped  to  defeat  with  ease, 
by  attacking  them  unexpectedly,  when  fatigued  with  a 
long  march :  but  this  plan  was  disconcerted  by  the  un- 
tractableness  of  his  own  men ;  who,  though  they  had 
followed  him  some  time,  yet,  when  they  saw  that  he 
meant  to  go  into  Cappadocia,  declared  peremptorily 
they  would  not  follow  him  thither.  LucuIIus  went 
from  tent  to  tent,  and  almost  from  man  to  man,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  with  tears  entreating  them  to 
advance.  There  was  no  kind  of  submission  to  which 
he  did  not  descend ;  but  the  evil  had  taken  too  deep 
root  to  admit  of  a  remedy.  They  treated  him  with  in- 
solence and  contempt.  Showing  to  him  their  empty 
purses,^  they  said,  that  he,  who  alone  grew  rich  by  the 
war,  ought  to  make  war  alone.  What  confirmed  the 
Fimbrian  legions  in  this  insolence,  was  the  arrival  of  the 
consul  Glabrio,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Lu- 
cuIIus. The  consul  was  already  in  Bithynia,  and  had 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, that  he  prohibited  all  persons  from  obeying  the 
orders. of  LucuIIus,  upon  pain  of  confiscation  of  their 
estates,  the  Roman  people  having  put  an  end  to  his  com- 
mand. In  consequence  of  this  proclamation,  the  soldiers 
of  Fimbria  considered  LucuIIus  only  as  a  private  person : 
and  all  that  the  soldiers  of  the  other  legions,  who  still 
retained  some  respect  for  their  general,  could  obtain 
from  these  mutineers,  was,  that  they  would  continue 
with  the  army  to  the  end  of  the  summer  j  and  even  this 
was  upon  express  condition,  thtt  if  the  enemy  did  not 

y  This  is  related  by  Plutarch,  who  had  before  related  Uw  eonsidenaik  booty 
^  soldiers  got  at  the  plunderbg  of  Tigranocerta. 
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appear  during  the  interval^  they  should  be  entirely  at 
liberty  to  withdraw. 

JLucuUuSy  to  avoid  being  totally  abandoned,  was 
under  a  necessity  of  accepting  what  they  thought  fit 
to  grant,  and  consequently  of  suffering  Tigranes  to 
ravage  Cappadocia,  and  bearing  unrevenged  the  in- 
sults of  Mithridates.  He  had  wrote  to  the  senate,  that, 
having  subdued  those  two  kings,  it  was  necessary  ten 
conunissioners  should  (according  to  custom)  be  sent 
to  regulate  with  him  the  disposition  of  his  new  con- 
quest.    The  commissioners  arrived  at  this  time,  and 
found  LucuIIus  so  little  master  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, that  he  was  not  even  master  of  his  own  troops. 
And  this  reduced  him  to  say,  that,  as  to  any  future 
measures  relative  to  the  war,  he  was  entirely  out  of 
the  question ;  that  those  were  Glabrio's  business,  who 
had  been  named  to  succeed  him.    But  Glabrio,  who 
had  expressed  great  ardour  for  the  employment,  while 
he  believed  he  should  have  nothing  to  do,  more  than 
reaping  the  fruits  of  his  predecessor's  victories,  kfept 
aloof,  when  he  found  there  were  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  be  encountered. 

The  end  of  the  summer,  with  which  the  service  of 
the  Fimbrian  legions  was  to  end,  being  come,  they 
marched  out  of  the  camp,  drew  their  swords,  bran- 
dished them  in  the  air,  and  with  loud  cries  called  upon 
the  enemy;  who  not  appearing,  they  pretended  they 
had  performed  their  engagements,  and  would  now 
retire.  LucuUus  was  under  a  necessity  of  dismissing 
them.  He  likewise  sent  part  of  the  other  troops  to 
Glabrio,  retaining  with  him  only  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  soldiers,  with  whom  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  undertake  any  thing  farther.' 


*  Plutarch,  upon  thii  ooeuion,  dcBcantt  aaam  on  Luciillus*s  want  of  affiibility  and 
oondesoaaiontohiafloldkn.  <*' If  with  all  &  great  qualities  he  potsesMdfOOOfage, 
vigilance,  actiTity,  prudflnoe,  and  the  love  of  justtoe,  he  had  likewise  possemed  that 
prindpal  talent  of  a  general,  the  skill  of  making  himself  loved  byhis  soklien,  the 
empixeof  the  RoDiana  would  not  have  had  the  Euphrates  fiir  its  boundary,  but  the 
Camianseaandtheeztramtiesoftheeast.  For,  by  conquering  Tigrwies,  they 
woiUd  have  Te^  the  benefit  of  his  conquests,  and  held  in  subjectioQ  to  theoDselvet 
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piuL  in  Pompey,  who  (as  above  mentioned)  was  already  in 
ini^ci^  Asia,  when  he  learnt  that  the  Manilian  law  had  trans- 
ferred to  himLuculius's  command,  lost  no  time  in  im- 
proving the  opportunity,  which  this  commission  gave 
him,  of  mortifying  his  rival.  Without  delay,  he  caused 
edicts  to  be  fixed  up  in  all  the  cities,  enjoining  the  Ro- 
man troops  to  repair  to  him :  obedience  was  punctually 
paid  to  his  edicts:  and  even  Fimbria's  l^ons,  which, 
by  a  decree  of  the  people,  had  obtained  their  dismis- 
sion, went  voluntarily,  and  ranged  themselves  under 
the  ensigns  of  Pompey ;  who  left  his  rival  not  more 
than  1600  soldiers  to  attend  him  in  his  triumph,  and 
even  these  were  unwilling  to  stay  with  him. 

Pompey  likewise  summoned  the  principal  magi- 
strates of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  forbade  them  to  pay 
any  regard  to  the  orders  of  Lucullus :  and  whereas 
this  general,  in  concert  with  the  ten  commissioners, 
had  made  some  decrees  and  regulations,  Pompey  can- 
celled them  all,  and  wherever  he  went,  suffered  no- 
thing to  subsist,  that  had  been  instituted  by  his  rival, 
whom  be  endeavoured,  by  all  possible  means,  to  ren- 
der contemptible. 

Lucullus  complaining  of  his  strange  procedure, 
some  of  their  common  friends  proposed  a  conference 
between  the  two  generals.  Accordingly  they  met  in 
Oalatia.  The  politest  expressions  of  reciprocal  esteem 
and  respect,  warm  congratulations,  high  compliments 


all  the  nadoDs  which  that  prince  had  subdued.  And  as  to  the  Farthiaos,  ther  wi 
not  at  this  time  so  powerful  as  afterward,  when  Crasnis  attacked  them.  Rent  in 
piaoea  by  dvil  wan,  and  harassed  by  their  nei^boua,  their  strength  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  a  king  of  Annenia." 

The  same  historian  is  vf  opinion,  that  LacoUus*s  vietoilea  woe  eventually  man 
hurtful  to  his  country  than  benefidal ;  they  being  the  cause  of  Crassus*8  unfortunate 
expedition  against  the  Partfaians.  [As,  acoordiBg  to  Polybios,  the  safe  retrcst  of  the 
Greeks  under  Xenophon,  through  the  whole  country  of  their  '^<mi<**s  waa  the  canso 
of  Alexander's  invasion  of  Persia.]  *'  The  oonouests  of  TigranooerU  and  Nisibis, 
the  immense  riches  brought  from  those  cities  to  Rome,  and  me  diadem  of  Tignuiesy 
bone  in  pomp  in  the  triumph  of  liuculltts:  these  inflamed  Grassaa  with  die  deahfe 
of  carrying  the  Roman  arms  into  the  east:  he  imagined,  that  all  the  wealth  of 
Parthia  would  be  the  sure  prey,  as  well  as  ample  reward,  of  whoever  would  take 
the  trouble  of  going  to  seize  it.  But  the  arrows  of  the  Paithians  very  soon  undo- 
ceired  him;  and  his  depkiiable  ddeat  eviooea,  that  liuoullus  ow<sd  hia  vidorisi, 
not  to  the  unskiUulness  and  unmanliness  of  his  -»<**"^  but  tt>  his  own  im« 
dannied  courage  and  able  condnot.*' 
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upon  each  other's  victories,  were  the  introduction  to 
mutual  accusations  (which  immediately  followed)  in 
the  most  opprobrious  terms.     Lucuilos  reproached 
Pompey  with  his  unjust,  injurious,  insatiable  ambi- 
tion :  Pompey  reproached  Lucullus  with  his  passion 
for  money,  and  with  the  prodigious  wealth  he  had 
amassed  during  the  war.   They  parted  more  inflamed 
than  before  with  anger  against  each  other;  and  this 
anger  was  for  ever  breaking  out  in  their  daily  dis- 
coiurse*     Pompey  affected  to  lower  the  value  of  Lu- 
callus's  exploits,  by  alleging,  that  he  had  fought  with 
nothing  but  the  empty  shadows  of  armies,  whereas  he 
himself  should  have  real  soldiers  to  combat ;  an  in- 
fantry, which  Mithridates,  grown  wise  by  his  misfor- 
tunes,  had  well  disciplined,  and  had  aimed,  not  with 
gilded  toys,  but  with   swords  and  shields;  and  a 
cavalry,  which  the  same  prince  had  gradually  learnt 
to  make  truly  serviceable  in  war.    On  the  other  hand, 
Lucullus  affirmed,  that  he  had  left  his  successor  no- 
thing  to  do  against  Mithridates  or  Tigranes;  that 
the  war  was  at  an  end:  but  that  Pompey  (like  those 
cowardly  birds  which  fall  greedily  to  prey  upon  dead 
and  mangled  bodies,  which  they  did  not  kill)  was 
accustomed  to  come  in  at  the  close  of  a  war,  and  fall 
furiously  upon  the  scattered  remains  of  armies  de- 
feated and  routed  by  other  commanders;  and  then 
ascribe  to  himself  the  sole  merit  of  those  victories. 
Thus  it  was  he,  thib  mighty  man,  not  Catulus,  Me« 
tellus,  and  Cnussus,  who  conquered  in  the  wars  of 
Liepidus,  Sertorius,  and  Spartacus.     And  how  then 
was  it  possible,  that  he  should  not  aspire  to  the  fame 
of  having  terminated  the  wars  of  Pontus  and  Armenia, 
he,  who  was  so  nobly  ambitious  of  a  triumph  over  a 
gang  of  runaway  slaves? 

After  LucuUus's  return  into  Italy,  violent  and  long- 
continued  opposition  was  made  to  his  demand  of  a 
triumph.  What  the  event  was  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  thM  MkhritMe  war  ctmUHuedi  under  the  eondaiet  afPow^tep^  to  the  dea 
ofMUhridaiet  in  OSHk  J 

Pompet's  good  fortune  attended  him  in  the  di 
charge  of  his  new  commission.  Phraates,  king 
Parthia,  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  the  allies 
Mithridates,  and  on  whose  aid,  after  his  many  lo: 
he  chiefly  depended  for  support,  were  fallen  at  variant 
For  the  son  of  Tigranes,  revolting  against  his  father; 
had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Phraates,  his  father-in- 
law,  with  whom,  having  prevailed  to  espouse  hit 
quarrel,  he  returned  into  Armenia  with  an  army  of 
Parthians. 

The  elder  Tigranes,  therefore,  had  he  been  never  so  I 
much  inclined  to  assist  the  king  of  Pontus,  was  inca« 
pable  of  doing  it ;  but,  in  truth,  he  had  no  such  inclina- ' 
tion,  having  entertained  a  suspicion  that  this  good  ally 
grandfather  of  the  rebel  prince,  secretly  encouraged 
him*  in  his  rebellion;  so  that  Mithridates  was  left 
with  only  his  own  troops,  which  amounted  to  no  more 
than  30,000  foot^and  3000  horse,  to  withstand  all  the 
piut  in  forces  of  the  Romans.  A  battle  he  prudently  and  in- 
App.  Mi.  dustriously  avoided ;  but,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
^^.  strength  he  had,  employed  it  to  shut  up  the  entrances 
into  his  kingdom,  and  to  starve  his  enemies,  by  cutting 
off  their  supplies  of  provisions,  as  often  as  possibly  he 
could ;  and  it  was  the  easier  to  distress  the  Roman 
troops  in  this  respect,  as  the  adjacent  countries  all 
around  them  had  been  wasted  and  ruined  by  Lucullus. 
Porapey,  at  the  same  time  that  he  began  his  march 
against  the  king,  despatched  Metrophanes  to  him,  to 
sound  his  disposition,  whether  he  might  be  brought  to 
submit ;  that  is,  first  to  deliver  up  all  the  deserters,  and 
then  surrender  himself  at  discretion.  The  monarch 
rejected  the  second  article  with  indignation :  the  de- 
serters, either  conjecturing  the  truth,  or  being  informed 
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'their  concern  in  the  negotiation,  rose,  and  drew  into 
T'^^.^eir  mutiny  the  national  troops,  who  well  knew  the 
eed  they  had  of  those  strangers:  but  at  length  the 
iiiBi::)ixig  appeased  the  soldiery,  by  protesting  he  would 
•^  t.ever  deliver  up  those  who  had  done  him  service,  nor 
a,  tte  C  ould  ever  make  peace  with  the  Romans ;  that  he  had 
smje-vev  in  reality  entertained  the  thoughts  of  peace; 
esatrs^d  that  the  ambassadors  he  had  sent  to  Pompey  were 
mkip^  truth  only  spies. 

his  ikt    'T^he  Roman  general  not  finding  it  practicable  to  dis- 

espiQodge  the  king  frpm  the  strong  posts  he  held,  and 

1 J2]  g&pprehending  a  want  of  provisions,  turned  towards 

Armenia  Minor,  which,  being  destitute  of  troops,  pre- 

,^.p8ented  an  easy  conquest.     Mithridates,  to  whom  that 

^^province   belonged,  followed  him  thither,  and  en-^ 

...L, camped  his  army  so  advantageously  upon  a  hill,  that 

:,,,  he  could  not  be  forced  to  a  battle.    Drawing  his  pro* 

J.^  visions  commodibusly  from  the  countries  behind  him, 

p^  ^  he  employed  his  cavalry  to  carry  off  the  enemy's  con- 

. .   voys ;  in  which  they  often  succeeded ;  so  that,  had.  he 

.;    continued  in  that  post,  he  might  have  greatly  dis<* 

r. .    tressed  his  enemy ;  but  he  quitted  it  for  want  of  water, 

not  knowing  that  water  was  to  be  had  there.     Pompey  Flat  in 

seized  the  post  immediately;  and  the  verdure  with^^^ 

which  the  hill  was  covered  indicating  that  there  were 

springs  in  it,  he  caused  wells  to  be  dug.     These  were 

presently  filled  with  water,  so  as  abundantly  to  supply 

the  whole  army. 

Not  long  after,  Pompey,  by  his  superior  skill  in  war, 
contrived  to  surprise,  and  almost  entirely  destroy,  the 
cavalry  of  Mithridates ;  a  fatal  blow  to  him;  in  that  it 
gave  the  Romans  a  facility  in  getting  provisions.  As 
the  king  still  persisted  in  declining  a  battle,  Pompey 
undertook  to  shut  him  up  in  his  camp  by  lines  drawn 
round  it.  Five-ai)d-forty  days  Mithridates  continued 
in  a  manner  besieged:  at  length,  pressed  by  famine, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  flight;  and  he  made  his 
dispositions  so  skilfully,  as  to  deceive  Pompey's  vigils 
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ance.  Leaving  fires  lighted  in  his  camp,  he  set  oat 
during  the  night.  Pompey  pursued  him  the  next 
morning,  but  without  being  able  to  attack  him ;  for 
he  kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  camp  the  whole  day, 
and  renewed  his  march  only  when  it  was  dark ;  and 
the  Romans,  being  unacquainted  with  the  country, 
were  not  forward  to  hazard  a  battle  in  the  o^fat. 

However,  when  the  king  drew  near  to  the  Euphrates, 
Pompey  made  a  secret  and  expeditious  march,  got  be^ 
foi*e  him,  and  posted  himself  in  his  way  to  hinder  his 
passing  that  river,  whieh  would  have  brought  him  into 
the  dominions  of  Tigranes.  Mithridates  knew  nothing 
of  this  march  of  the  Roman  army;  and  his  troops 
having  set  out  as  usual  in  the  evening,  less  vigilant 
than  before,  because  expecting  to  be  very  soon  in  a 
place  of  security,  fell  unawares,  and  in  the  dark,  into 
the  midst  of  their  enemies.     Pompey  ordered  all  his 
trumpets  to  sound  at  once,  and  all  his  soldiers  to  gire 
a  shout ;  which  so  increased  the  terror  and  confusion 
of  the  barbarians,  that  they  presently  turned  their 
backs,  and  fled:  and  it  is  said  (though  it  seems  not 
probable,  if  this  conflict  happened  in  the  night),  that 
above  10,000  of  their  number  were  slain,  and  that  the 
prisoners  were  not  much  fewer,     llie  king  with  800 
horse  opened  himself  a  way  through  the  Romans;  but  ' 
this  guard  did  not  stay  with  him  long,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  continue  his  flight  with  only  three  com- 
panions.    Among  these  was  Hypsicnttea,  one  of  his 
concubines,  whom  he  used  to  call  Hypsicrates,  on  ac- 
count of  her  masculin  e  courage  and  strength.  Habited 
and  armed  like  a  trooper,  she  rode  by  his  side  in  all 
his  battles,  accompanied  him  in  all  his  expeditioasi 
and  in  all  his  flights ;  and,  in  this  last,  did  him  the 
office  of  a  groom,  as  well  as  of  a  valet,  taking  care  not 
only  of  his  person,  but  of  his  horse. 

Mithridates,  having  picked  up  in  his  flight  about 
9000  foot,  and  some  foreign  cavalry,  arrived  at  a  fort 
called  Synoria,  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia  Minor.  It 
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was  one  of  the  places  in  which  he  kept  his  treasures; 
he  took  thence  6000  talents,  distributing  the  rich 
habits  and  other  things  oi' value  among  his  friends: 
to  each  of  whom  he  likewise  gave  a  provision  of  poison, 
that  they  might  be  masters  of  their  own  fate,  ii'  they 
should  be  in  danger  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  o( 
the  Romans.  He  had  hoped  to  find  un  asylum  with 
Tigranes;  but  the  Armenian,  actuated  by  the  suspi- 
cion above  mentioned,  or  pretending  so  to  be,  not  only 
seized  the  ambassadors  whom  Mithridates  sent  to  ask 
his  permission  to  enter  his  dominions,  but  set  a  price 
upon  the  king's  head,  promising  100  talents  to  any 
one  who  should  bring  it  him. 

Mithridates,  thus  abandoned  by  his  ally,  resolved 
to  retire  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,*  where  his  son*Crim 
Machares  reigned :  he  could  go  thither  only  by  land,  vide  ra^. 
the  enemy  being  masters  of  the  sea:  but  though  the^  ^^^ 
march  was  long  and  difficult,  the  king,  supported  by 
his  courage,  pushed  on  beydnd  the  springs  of  the«£u« 
phrates,  passed  the  Phasis,  and  arrived  at  Dioscurias, 
situated  on  the  £uxine  sea  in  the  western  extremity 
of  the  isthmus,  which  divides  that  sea  from  the  Caspian ; 
and  there  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters.  Pom[)ey 
had  detached  some  horse  and  light  troops  in  pursuit 
of  him ;  but,  upon  advice  of  his  having  passed  the 
Phasis,  relinquished  all  hope  of  overtaking  him ;  and 
applied  himself  to  found  a  new  city  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  gained  the  late  victory,  calling  the  place  Ni- 
copolis  [the  city  of  victory].  To  people  it,  he  left  there 
such  of  his  soldiers  as,  by  wounds,  sickness,  or  age, 
were  disabled  from  farther  serving.  With  these  some 
families  of  the  country  joined,  and  in  process  of  time 
the  city  became  considerable. 

It  was  here  that  th^  son  of  Tigranes,  the  only  re- 
maining son  of  three  whom  he  had  by  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Mithridates,  came  to  the  Roman  camp« 
The  father  had  put  to  death  the  other  two  on  light 
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occasions;  whereupon  young Tigranes^  the  tliird  son, 
not  thinking  his  life  safe  within  the  power  of  so  cruel  i 
father,  fled  to  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  his    father- 
in-law,  who  not  only  gave  him  a  kind  receptioii,  hvl 
brought  him  back  into  Armenia  with  an  army,  and  laid 
siege  to  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  :  for  Ti- 
granes  had  retired  tp  the  mountains.    The  city  being 
well  fortified  and  well  defended,  the  siege  was  spun  out 
to  a  great  length ;  and  Phraates,  the  necessity  of  bis 
affiiirs  recalling  him  into  Parthia,  returned  thither  with 
the  better  part  of  his  forces.    Tigranes  seized  the  h- 
vourable  opportunity,  fell  upon  his  son,vanquished  him, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  country.     The  prince's  first 
thought,  afler  this  disaster,  was  to  repair  to  his  grand- 
father Mithridates ;  but  meeting  in  the  way  the  news  of 
his  defeat,  and  of  the  bad  state  of  his  affiiirs,  he  £ed  to 
the  Roman  camp,  and  threw  himself  as  a  supplicant  at 
the  feet  of  Pompey,  who  received  him  kindly,  and  was 
gladof  his  coming ;  for  being  then  just  going  to  enter 
Armenia,  he  wanted  a  guide  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  he  made  use  of  young  Tigranes  for  this 
purpose,  marching  under  his  guidance  directly  towards 
Artaxata.  The  Armenian  king,  terrified  to  excess,  now 
turned  his  mind  wholly  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Ro* 
mans ;  and,  in  his  fright,  the  first  step  he  took  wis  de- 
livering up  those  ambassadors,  by  whom  Mithridates, 
when  distressed,  had  asked  his  protection,  to  Pompey: 
the  negotiation,  however,  for  peace,  was  traversed  and 
impeded  by  the  young  prince ;  and  the  Rorams,  still 
advancing,  passed  the  Araxes.  Reduced  to  extremity 
by  his  fears,  Tigranes  then  opened  the  gates  of  Artaxata, 
and  received  aRoman  garrison  into  it;  and,haviDg  heard 
much  of  Pompe/s  clemency  and  honourable  disposi- 
tions, set  forward,  without  any  precaution  tak^a,  to 
resign  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  pleasure  and  dis- 
posal of  the  Roman  general.     He  laid  aside  his  royal 
robe,  but  retained  his  crown,  or  tiara,  that  he  might 
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command  some  respect,  even  while,  as  a  suppliant  king, 
he  knew  himself  an  object  of  compassion.     When  he 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Romans  (which  was  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Artaxata),two  lictors,at  the  entrance 
of  it,  signified  to  him  that  he  must  dismount;  for  that 
no  stranger  had  ever  been  permitted  to  enter  a  Roman 
camp  on  horseback.  Tigranes  alighted,  gave  them  his 
sword,  took  off  his  royal  tiara  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
the  presence  of  Pompey,  and  cast  himself  prostrate  on 
the  ground  before  him.     Pompey,  hereupon,  leaped 
from  his  seat,  ran  to  him,  and  kindly  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  liAed  him  up,  put  his  crown  again  upon  his 
head,  and  placed  him  on  a  seat  at  his  right  hand,  and 
his  son  on  another  at  his  left.     The  king  said,  <*  He 
should  never  have  acted  in  the  manner  he  had  just  then 
done,  towards  any  other  person  of  any  other  nation ; 
butthat  there  could  be  no  dishonour  in  beingvanquished 
by  a  general,  whom  no  potentate  on  earth  could  ever 
hope  to  vanquish ;  nor  in  submitting  to  a  man,  whom 
fortune  had  exalted  above  all  other  mortals.'^    To^this 
flattering  compliment  Pompey  answered,  by  assuring 
the  dejected  monarch,  he  should  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  fate ;  that  he  should  not  lose  Armenia; 
and  should  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Romans.  After 
these  words  of  consolation,  he  invited  the  king  and  his 
son  that  night  to  sup  with  him,  appointing  the  next 
day  for  hearing  their  cause.  Young  Tigranes  had  not 
risen  from  his  seat  at  his  father's  appearing,  nor  shown 
the  least  mark  of  respect  for  him :  he  had  flattered  him- 
self with  the  hope  of  being  put  into  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  crown  of  Armenia,  and  was,  therefore, 
far  from  being  pleased  with  what  had  just  passed. 
WhoUy  possessed  by  his  anger,  he  not  only  refused 
to  go  to  the  supper  to  which  he  was  invited,  but  even 
intimated,  in  a  kind  of  threat,  that  if  Pompey  did  not 
give  him  satisfaction,  he  should  find  some  other  Roman 
who  would  be  more  effectually  his  friend. 

VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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The  day  following,  Porapey,  after  holding  a  great 
eouncil  (to  which  he  had  called  both  father  and  son, 
that  he  might  know  thdr  several  pretensions),  pro* 
nounced  a  decree,  by  which  he  ordained,  that  the  elder 
Tigranes,  yielding  up  to  the  Romans  all  his  conquests 
on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  and  paying  6000  talents,  for 
having  made  war  upon  them  without  cause,  should  still 
reign  in  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Armenia  Miyor ;  and 
his  son  in  Gordyene  and  Sophene(two  provinces  border- 
ing on  Armenia),  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  suc^ 
ceedhim  in  all  the  rest  ofhis  dominions  after  his  death : 
but  to  the  £either  was  reserved  out  of  Sophene  the  trea- 
sure he  had  there  deposited,  without  which  he  wonld 
not  have  been  able  to  pay  the  line  of  6000  talents,  im* 
posed  on  him.  The  elder  Tigranes  joyfully  accepted 
these  terms,  being  glad  even  thus  to  be  again  admitted 
to  reign ;  and  he  was  so  overjoyed  to  hear  the  Romans 
salute  him  king,  that  he  promised  to  give  every  common 
soldier  fifty  drachms,  each  centurion  1000,  and  each 
military  tribune  10,000.  But  the  son  was  highly  dis- 
pleased with  the  decree ;  and,  pretending  that  the  trea- 
sure in  Sophene  belonged  to  him,  refused  to  permit 
his  father  to  take  it  away.  Fompey  decided  the  dispute 
in  favour  of  the  father:  the  son,  enraged  more  than 
ever  at  this  decision,  meditated  an  escape:  but  this 
design  was  discovered,  and  a  guard  was  placed  upon 
him ;  and,  being  afterward  detected  in  soliciting  the 
nobles  of  Armenia,  and  also  the  Parthians,  to  renew 
the  war,  Pompey  put  him  among  those  whom  he  re- 

VeL  Pat.  served  for  his  triumph.  Tigranes,  the  father,  as  soon 
as  he  had  received  his  treasure  out  of  Sophene,  paid  the 
6000  talents,  and  was  thereupon  declared  a  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Roman  people.  The  king  likewise  now  per- 
formed his  promise  to  the  soldiers. 

Phraates  solicited  ineflPectually  for  the  release  ofhis 

Pint  et  son-in-law»  youi^  Tigranes.  Pompey  answered  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Parthian,  *^  That  a  £ither  had  more 
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right  ov€r  his  sod  than  a  father-in-law/^  And  whereas 
the  Parthian  had  proposed,  that  the  Euphrates  should 
be  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires,  Pompey,  without 
entering  into  any  discussion,  declared  that  he  knew 
DO  boundaries  but  those  of  right  and  justice. 

Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  ever  faithful  to 
the  Romans,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation'  to  the 
throne,  had  been  the  sport  of  their  enemies,  had  been 
expelled,  restored,  and  expelled  again,  now  by  Mithri- 
dates,  then  by  Tigranes.  The  flight  of  the  king  of 
Pontus,  the  ruin  of  his  affairs,  and  the  peace  granted 
by  the  Romans  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  confirmed 
the  Cappadocian  in  the  possession  of  his  dominion: 
and  Pompey,  in  recompense  of  his  fidelity,  gave  to 
him  Sopbene,  which  be  had  once  allotted  to  the  prince 
of  Armenia. 

After  these  regulations, Pompey  marched  northward  WT.Ei»Jt 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates.  Coming  to  the  river  Cyrus,  ikq. 
he  was  opposed  by  the  Albanians,  and  the  Iberiani^ 
two  potent  nations  inhabiting  the  isthmus,  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  seas,  and  confederates  of 
the  king  of  Pontus ;  but  having  overthrown  them  in 
battle,  he  forced  the  Albanians  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
then  wintered  in  their  country. 

K  AUBELIUS  COTTA,  1^  ,  »X?I/t- 

L.MAKLIU8T0EaUATUsJ  Consuls.  ROME 

Early  the  next  year  he  marched  against  the  Iberians,  ®"  ^'  ^' 


who  were  a  very  warlike  nation,  and  had  never  sub-  379th  eon. 
mitted  to  either  Medians,  Persians,  or  Macedonians,  p^'^ 
during  all  the  time  that  these,  successively,  held  the  im©. 
empire  of  Asia.     But  though  Pompey  found  some 
diffifiulties  in  this  war,  he  soon  surmounted  them,  aujd 
forced  the  Iberians  to  terms  of  peace;  their  king  Ar- 
toces,  for  hostages,  giving  his  si^s. 

After  this,  he  reduced  the  people  of  Colchis  to  a  sub- 
mission, having  tdken  Olthaces,  their  king,  prisoner 
(whom  he  afterward  caused  to  be  led  before  him  in 
triumph) ;  and  then  marched  back  against  the  Alba- 

A  A!2 
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roVe  ™'*"^»  ^^^»  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  Iberians 

688.      and  Colchians^  had  renewed  the  war.     He  overthrew 

^^•^'  them  in  battle  with  great  slaughter,  killing,  with  hb 

WAcoD^  own  hand,  their  general  Cosis,  the  brother  ofther 

king  Orodes  [or  Orseses],  and  thereby  forced  the 

king  to  purchase  the  renewal  of  the  last  year's  peace 

by  rich  presents,  and  also  to  send  his  sons  to  him  fix- 


Having  finished  this  war  in  the  north,  he  led  hack 
his  army  into  the  southern  parts;  for  Mithridates 
being  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  on  the  oUieT 
side  of  the  Euxine  sea,  there  was  no  pursuing  of  him 
thither,  but  round  that  sea  a  great  way  about,  through 
many  barbarous  Scythian  nations,  and  several  deserts; 
which  was  not  to  be  attempted  by  the  Roman  army, 
without  manifest  danger  of  a  total  miscarriage.  [^All 
that  Pompey  could  do  was  to  order  his  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Servilius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  to  be  so 
PitttetDio.  stationed,  as  to  hinder  supplies  of  provisions,  and  other 
necessaries,  from  being  carried  to  the  king.3  In 
crossing  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  in  his  way  to  Syria, 
he  arrived  at  the  place  where  Triarius  had  been  de- 
feated by  Mithridates;  and,  finding  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  Romans  still  lying  unburied  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  he  caused  them  to  be  interred  in  honourable 
manner;  which  much  pleased  his  army,  and  made  the 
fault  of  LucuUus,  who  had  neglected  that  duty,  ap- 
pear in  a  stronger  light.  After  this,  continuizig  his 
march,  he  subdued  Darius,  king  of  Media,  and  An- 
tiochus,  kingof  Commagene;  and  having,  by  Scaurus, 
reduced  Coele-Syria  and  Damascus,  and,  by  Gabinius, 
the  rest  of  those  parts  as  far  as  the  Tigris,  he  was  be- 
An  in  come  master  of  all  the  Syrian  empire.  Antiochus  Asi- 
JoLph.  aticus  (the  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes),  the  remainmg 
Antiq.L  14.  jj^j,.  of  the  Scleuciau  family,  who,  by  the  permission  of 
iMoCaifc  LucuUus,  had  now  reigned  four  years  in  some  part  of 
Syria,  after  Tigranes  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  it,  applied  himself  to  the  Roman  general, 
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equcsting  to  be  re-established  in  the  kingdom  of  his  ^^jf^ 
incestors.  But  Poinpey  answered,  *'  That  the  Romans     naa 
lad  found  Tigranes  in  possession  of  that  country,  and  ^'^'^ 
ia<l  conquered  it  from  him,  and  were  not  to  yield  the  2^'***' 
Praits  of  their  victory  to  another." '    And  accordingly  j„,^  j^ 
he  reduced  Syria  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  ^-  c.  s. 
Antiochus  being  thus  deprived  of  his  crown,  here 
ended  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae  in  Asia,  after  it 
had  lasted  258  years. 

What  made  Pompey  so  fond  of  this  march  into 
Syria  was  a  vain  and  ambitious  desire  of  extending 
liis  conquests  to  the  Red  sea.    He  had  formerly,  while 
he  commanded  first  in  Africa,  and  afterward  in  Spain, 
pushed  his  conquests  on  both  sides  of  the  Medi  terra-  pint  in 
nean  to  the  western  ocean,  and  had  lately,  in  his  Al-  ^^^ 
banian  war,  led  his  forces  as  far  as  the  Caspian  sea; 
and,  if  he  could  also  lead  them  to  the  Red  sea,  he 
thought  it  would  complete  his  glory. 

While  these  things  were  doing  by  the  Romans, 
there  happened  great  disturbances  and  revolutions  in 
Judea:  they  had  their  original  from  the  ambition  and 
aspiring  spirit  of  Antipater  Cthe  father  of  Herod).  ^**^| , . 
He,  having  had  his  education  in  the  court  of  Alex-  &  2.  * 
ander  Jannaeus  and  his  queen  Alexandra,  who  reigned 
after  him,  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
Hyrcanus,  the  eldest  of  their  sons,  hoping  to  rise  by 
his  favour,  when  he  should  come  to  the  crown  after 
his  mother:  but  when  Hyrcanus  was  deposed,  and 
Aristobulus  made  king,  from  whom  he  had  no  pro- 
spect of  favour,  he  set  himself,  with  all  the  art  he  was 
master  of  (and  that  was  not  a  little),  to  restore  Hyr- 
canus  to  his  crown :  in  order  whereto  he  treated  with 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea,  and  engaged  him  to  y 

assist  Hyrcanus  with  an  army:  and  he  had,  by  his 
intrigues,  drawn  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  into  the 

•  Another  leaaoo  anigned  for  this  oooduct  of  Pompey  was,  that  Antioehns  being 

I      B  weak  prince,  of  no  cooiBge,  or  capacity,  to  protect  the  country,  the  patting  it 

into  his  hands  would  be  to  betray  it  to  the  laragea  and  depredations  of  the  Jews 

I      aadAnbs. 

• 
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Yew  or   saine  design.     The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  excite 
*  «mJ"  Hyrcanus  hiinself  to  the  undertaking;  for  he,  being 
B.C6i.  ^  quigt^  indolent  man,  who  loved  ease  more  than  any 
S79tfaei».  thing  else,  had  no  inclination  to  stir  a  foot  for  obtain- 
*"^^      ing  a  kingdom.     But,  at  length,  being  made  to  be- 
lieve  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  must 
either  reign  or  die,  if  he  stayed  in  Judea,  this  ai^gu- 
ment  roused  him  to  fly  for  safety,  and  to  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  Aretas.     This  prince,  according  to 
his  agreement  with  Antipater,  brought  Hyrcanus  back 
j<»eph.      into  Judea,  with  an  army  of  50,000  men ;  and  having 
A^qai4.  i-ijere  joined  the  Jews  of  Hyrcanus's  parly,  gave  battle 
to  Aristobulus,  gained  an  absolute  victory  over  him, 
pursued  him  to  Jerusalem,  entered  the  city  without 
opposition,  drove  the  vanquished  prince  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  mountain  of  the  temple,  and  there  besieged 
him.     All  the  priests  adhered  to  Aristobulus,  but  the 
generality  of  the  people  declared  for  Hyrcanus.* 
a  4.  Scaurus  being  by  this  time  come  to  Damascus  vrith 

a  Roman  army,  Aristobulus  sent  thither  to  him,  and 
by  the  promise  of  400  talents,  engaged  him  on  his 
side-  Hyrcanus  offered  him  the  like  sum ;  but  Scaurus, 
looking  upon  Aristobulus  as  the  more  solvent  of  thfe 
two,  chose  to  embrace  his  cause ;  and  Gabinius,  by  a 
present  of  300  talents  from  the  same  quarter,  was  in- 
duced  to  do  the  same.  And,  accordingly,  both  the 
Roman  generals  sent  to  Aretas  to  retire,  threatening 
him  with  the  Roman  arms  in  case  of  refusal.  Aretas 

^  This  happened  in  the  time  of  their  passover,  on  whidi  oocamon  Aristobulus, 
vanting  lambs  and  beasts  for  the  sacrifices  of  that  holy  solemnity,  agreed  ^th  the 
Jews,  that  were  among  the  besiegers,  to  furnish  him  with  them,  for  a  sum  snecified. 
But  when  they  hsd  received  the  money,  which  was  let  down  to  them  over  me  waD, 
thev  refused  to  deliver  the  sacrifices.  Nor  was  this  the  only  base  addoo  they  voe 
guilty  of  at  this  time.  For  there  beim  then  at  Jemsalem  one  Oniaa,  a  man  of 
mat  reptitation  for  the  sanctity  of  his  me,  who  was  thought  to  have  obtahie^  by 
his  prayers,  rain  from  heaven,  in  a  time  of  drought,  they  brought  him  forth  into 
the  army ;  and,  concluding  Uiat  his  coxse  would  be  as  prevalent  as  bis  praycns 
pressed  him  to  curse  Aristobulus,  and  all  that  were  with  him.  He  long  refosed  to 
Aearken  to  them ;  but,  at  length,  finding  no  rest  from  thdr  importunities,  be  UfWd 
up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  as  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers,  and  prayed 
thus,  ^^  O  Lord  Ood,  rector  of  the  universe,  since  those  that  are  widi  us  are  thy 
people,  and  they  that  are  beai^sed  in  the  temple  are  thy  priests,  1  pray  thee  not 
to  1^  the  prayers  of  either  of  them  against  the  oiheiL*'  The  besicgars  were  so 
enraged  against  the  good  man  for  this,  that  they  stoned  him  to  death. 

• 
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raised  the  8ieee»  and  navclied  off tofvafds  his  own    Vearor 

R.  O  Hf  IS 

connitry;  whereupon  Aristobulos,  bsnog  got  together     nes. 
all  the  forces  he  could,  pursued  after  him,  oTertodi  ^'^^' 
him,  and,  with  a  great  skughter,  defeated  him  in  ^^bu^'""' 
l>attle,  wherein  perished  many  of  the  Jews  of  Hyr-       ^ 
canus's  party. 

About  diis  time,  Pompey  himself  came  to  ^^j^\i^ 
mascus,  whither  resorted  to  him  ambassadors  from  all  &  5.^' 
the  neighbouring  countries,  especially  from  Egypt  and 
Judea.    The  ambassadors  from  Egypt  presented  him 
<veith  a  crown  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  4000  pieces  of 
gold  money,  and  those  from  Judea  with  a  vine  of 
gold,  of  the  value  of  400  talents,  which  was  afterward 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  m  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  there  inscribed  as  the  gift  of  Alexander, 
king  of  the  Jews.     [It  seems  the  Romans  would  not 
own  Aristobnlus  to  be  king,  and,  for  that  reason,  put 
his  fether's  name  upon  it  instead  of  his].     While  Pint-  u> 
Pompey  was  m  these  parts,  there  came,  to  make  their  ^^' 
court  to  him,  twelve  kings,  who  were  ail  seen,  at  the 
same  time,  attending  upon  him. 

As  many  strong  places  in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia 
still  held  out  for  Mithridates,  Pompey  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  march  again  thither  to  reduce  them ;  which 
having,  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  a  great  measure,  ac^ 
oomptished,  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Aspis, 
m  Pontus.  Of  the  places  which  he  reduced,  one,*  str^ 
called  Kaivf},  i.  e.  Newcastle,  was  the  strongest ;  there 
Mithridates  had  laid  a  great  part  of  his  treasure,  and 
the  best  of  his  other  effects,  as  reckoning  the  place 
impregnable.  Here  Pompey  found  the  private  me- 
mdrs  of  the  king,  which  discovered  many  of  his  tran^- 
aetions  and  secret  designs. 

« Amoiig  other  things  here  found  were  Mithridates^s  medicinal  commentaries, 
vfaich  Pompey  caaaed  to  be  translated  into  Latin  by  Lenaus,  one  of  his  freedmeo, 
a  learned  grannnatian.  For  among  many  otfier  extnMxdinary  endowments*  with 
which  this  prince  had  accomplished  himself,  he  was  eminently  skilled  in  die  art 
of  phyak,  and  is  esteemed  the  author  of  thai  ezoeUent  alexipbwmical  medicine, 
which,  from  his  name,  is  now  called  Mithridate,  which  has  ever  sauce  been  in  great 
use  stnoDg  the  physidsns.    Plin.  L  35.  e.  2. 
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Pompey  having,  while  he  lay  at  Aspifl^  settled  the 
afiairs  of  the  adjacent  countries,  as  well  as  their  circum- 
stances would  then  admit,  as  soon  as  the  spring  began, 
returned  again  into  Syria,  todo  the  same  in  that  country. 

romL  ^'  Julius  C^esab,        1  Consuls 

^m  C.  Mabcius  Figulus,  f  ^^^^^^s- 

^^^       On  his  arrival  there,  he  made  Antioch  and  Seleucia, 
a^oon.  on  theOrontes,  free  cities,  and  then  continued  his 
Jos.  aLu    ^^^^^  ^o  Damascus,  intending  from  thence  to  make 
piut.  et      war  upon  the  Arabians,  in  order  to  carry  on  his  vic- 
tories to  the  Red  sea.     But  in  his  way  to  Damascus 
he  made  many  stops,  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of 
the  princes  of  those  parts,  and  to  hear  the  complaints 
that  were  made  against  them.    For  in  the  declension 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  many  petty  princes  had  raised 
themselves  upon  its  ruins  in  several  districts  of  it,  and 
there  exercised  tyranny  over  the  people,  and  depre* 
dations  on  their  neighbours.     These  Pompey,  as  he 
passed  through  the  country,  summoned  to  him,  and, 
on  hearing  their  causes,  confirmed  some  of  them  in 
their  toparchies,  under  the  condition  of  becoming 
tributaries  to  the  Romans ;  others  he  deprived ;  and 
some  he  condemned  to  death  for  their  mal-admini- 
stration.    But  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Mennaeus,  prince 
of  Chalcis,  who  was  the  wickedest  of  them  all,  having 
made  himself  very  rich  by  oppressing  his  people,  and 
plundering  his  neighbours,  presented  Pompey  with 
'  1000  talents,  and  thereby  redeeming  not  only  his  life, 
but  his  principality,  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
both  a  great  number  of  years. 
JjJ^|*j  j^      On  Pompe/s  coming  into  Coele-Syria,  Antipater, 
c.  6.    '     from  Hyrcanus,  and  one  Nicodemus,  from  Aristobulus, 
addressed  themselves  tohim  concerning  the  controversy 
that  was  between  these  two  brothers,  each  of  the  dele- 
gates requesting  his  patronage  to  that  brother  by  whom 
he  was  sent.    Pompey,  having  heard  what  they  had  to 
say,  dismissed  them  with  fair  words,  ordering,  that  both 
brothers  should  appear  in  person  before  him ;  and  pro- 
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mifling,  that  he  would  then  take  full  coganance  of  the  *.^^*^„ 
whole  cause,  and  determine  it  as  justice  should  directs     eao. 
At  this  audience  Nicodemus  did  much  hurt  to  his  ^^^ 
masker,  by  complaining  of  the  400  talents,  which  ^^^^ 
Scaurus,  and  the  300  which  Gabinius  had  extorted 
from  him;   for  this  made  both  those  generals  his 
enemies :  and  Pompey  was  afterward  much  influenced 
by  them  in  his  determination  of  the  dispute.     But 
Pompey,  being  then  intrat  upon  making  preparations 
for  lus  Arabian  war,  could  not  immediately  find  leisure 
for  this  matter;  and,  soon  after,  an  event  happened, 
which  forced  him  to  lay  aside,  for  the  present,  what- 
ever he  had  to  do  in  Syria,  and  march  again  into 
Pontus.     It  was  as  follows: — 

Before  Pompey  left  Syria  in  the  former  year  (688),  ^{jF^v^ 
there  came  ambassadors  to  him  from  Mithridates,  out 
of  Bosporus,  with  proposals  of  peace.  They  ofifered  on 
the  king's  part,  in  case  he  might  be  allowed  to  hold  his 
paternal  kingdom  (as  Tigranes  had  been),  to  pay  tri- 
bute for  it  to  the  Romans,  and  quit  to  them  all  his 
other  dominions.    To  this  Pompey  answered,  ''  That 
the  king  should  have  come  to  him  in  person,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Tigranes  had  done/'  The  negotiation 
had  no  e£Pect ;  for  Mithridates  could  not  entertain  the 
thought  of  surrendering  himself:  he  oflPered  to  send 
his  sons,  and  some  of  his  principal  friends;  but  this 
o£Eer  was  rejected:  whereupon  he  made  new  prepara- 
tions for  war  with  as  great  vigour  as  at  any  time  before : 
he  levied  exorbitant  sums  upon  the  people,  who,  having 
been  lately  terrified,  and  almost  destroyed  by  a  dread- 
ful earthquake,  changed  that  respect  and  zeal  which 
they  had  hitherto  retained  for  their  sovereign,  even  in 
his  worst  fortune,  into  indignation  and  hatred,  when 
they  felt  themselves  thus  oppressed  by  him:  for. the 
violences  and  vexations  committed  by  the  ofBicers  ap- 
pointed to  collect  the  taxes  were  insupportable;  and 
he,  falling  sick  at  this  time,  could  not  remedy  the  evil. 
He  was  shut  up  in  his  palace  with  three  eunuchs,  who 
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BOMS  *''^°*'^  1^  and  were  the  only  penou  admitted  ts 
OB.     see  iSmu    But,  notwithataading  his  confinement,  die 
^^^  levies  went  on,  and  sixty  coliorts,  of  600  choscsi  men 
mdh,  -weve  nosed,  besides  a  gieat  nmititude  ottAer 
soldiets,  in  wbom  he  had  less  confidence.     Bompef  , 
having  notice  ckf  these  preparations  for  war,  found  ft 
necessary  to  hasten  back  again  into  Pontus  to  natth 
^^     the  king's  proceedings.    On  his  arrival,  he  fixed  Ub 
residence  for  some  time  at  Amisas,  and,  while  he  cod- 
tinued  in  that  |daoe,  was  guilty  of  the  yctj  BoUjmbidi 
stnb.L  18.  be  had  before  censured  in  LucuUus.     For  he  ikere 
settled  the  dominions  of  Mithridates  into  proviiiees» 
and  bestowed  the  rewards,  as  if  the  vrar  had  heen 
ended :  whereas  Mithridates  was  still  aUve,  and  vddi 
a  great  army,  and  was  meditating  an  invasion  on  the 
very  heart  of  the  Roman  dominions.  Pompey,  in  dis- 
tributing his  rewards,  gave  the  lesser  Armenia,  with 
several  other  territories  and  cities  adjoining,  to  Dqo- 
tarus,"^  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Galatians,  to  recom- 
pense him  for  faia  adhering  to  the  Roman  intenst 
during  all  this  war,  and  honoured  him  with  the  title 
of  king  of  Ihose  countries,  whereas  before  he  was  only 
a  tetrarcfa. 
n^  ^'       While  the  Roman  forces  were  in  Pontus,  Aretas,  the 
Pomp.       Arabian  king,  took. the  advantage  of  their  absence  to 
make  incursions  and  depredations  in  sevinal  paits  of 
Syria.  This  called  Pompey  backagainhitothsteottntry. 
X;^  ^  M ARccrs  Tui^Lfus  Cicebo,  )  ^       , 

J^i^L  Caius  Antonius,  \  C^°«^^- 

^^^       On  his  arrival  at  Damascus,  the  cause  of  Hyrcanus 
Joseph,  de  Slid  Aristdbulus  was  brought  to  a  hearing  before  him. 


Antk|!rtd^  "I^ieyboth  appeared  in  person,  aa  he  hadordcred;  and, 
B^ttdaic.  ^  £j^  sQioe  time^  several  of  the  Jews  appeared  there 
i^ainst  both:  these  last  requested,  inbehalf  of  than- 

*  This  Is  thB  same  king  Befj^taros,  in  irhone  behdf  Oioero  tiAcrward  inade«» 
of  Ui  oraliom,  whidi  was  spoken  befoK  JuMua  Cesar.  Qaktia  was  faiiiinTj 
governed  by  four  tetrarchs,  of  which  Dejotaros  was  now  one.  To  his  tetnxdq 
Fteipey  added  the gontsoboifC  mcntioDed,  wllbout  tdiipoisenDg  die  <itker  le. 
tnuKhs.  Bat  Dejotanis  had  acquired  all  Galada  at  the  time  when  Cioeio  ideaded 
fbr  Wm.    SttiAoi  !.  IS.  p.  «6T. 
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llwy  pleaded)  "^Tlmtit  had  been  ibrmerly  the  me  *^' 
of  tlieir  nation  te  be  goyerned  by  the  higfa-frieit  Of  ^^^ 
the  Ood  they  wonshipped,  who,  without  assnming  any  ^J^^ 
other  title,  admimstered  justice  to  thenn  aecording '" 
to  the  laws  and  constitotiOBfi  transmitted  from  thetr 
fi>refath€9is:  that  it  was  tme  indeed^  the  two  con* 
tending  brothers  "WBte  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  but  had 
mtrodoeed  a  new  form  of  government,  that  they  might 
thereby  subject  the  people  to  slavery." 

HyroamaB,  on  ivis  pi^,  urged,  *^  That,  beiiig  die 
elder  brother,  he  was  unjustly  <ieprived  of  hie  births 
riglit  by  Atistobulus^  who,  bavitii;  left  him  oidy  a 
aiKiall  portion  of  land  Air  his  suhnstenoe,  had  usurped 
all  4;he  rest  (from  him;  and,  Gke  a  man  bom  fbr  mss« 
chief,  practised  piracy  at  sea,  and  rapine  and  depre* 
dations  at  land,  upon  his  neighbonrs.^'  And  for  the 
attasting  of  what  Hyrcauus  had  alleged,  there  ap- 
peared :aboUt  lOOO  of  the  principal  Jews,  whom  Anti-* 
pater  had  procured  toTome  thither  for  that  pnr|H38e. 

To  this  Ar»tdbvlt»  answered,  ^'  Tha*  not  his  aaiH 

bkion  had  excluded  Hyrcanus  from  the  govemmeni^ 

but  his  own  incapacity  to  manage  it,  being  an  in* 

active,  slothful  man,  atteily  mnfit  ifor  the  business  t£ 

tbe  public,  and  fidlen  into  the  contempt  of  the  peoples 

(he  added)  I  was  therefone  forced  to  interpose,  in 

erderto  preserve  the  government  frost  MUng  into  die 

hands  of  strangers;  and  I  bear  no  other  titite  in  the 

state,  than  what  Alexander  my  father  had  before  me/^ 

And,  for  witnesses  of  this,  he  produced  several  young 

men  of  the  country  m  gaudy  and  splendid  appard, 

who  <did  not,  irf  their  dress,  or  by  their  behaviour, 

\nmg  any  credit  to  the  <»Qse,  in  support  c^vvhich  diey 

appeared.    Pompey,  on  this  hearing,  sasr  iar  enough 

into  the  matter  to  make  him  dis^prove  of  the  violence 

donie  to  Hyrcamis,  but  would  not  immedmtely  deteiv 

nine  the  contreversy,  lest  Anstobulus,  being  provoked 

theviiby,  should  obstruct  him  jn  his  Arabian  war;  an 
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Tmt  4i   enterprise  which  he  had  then  much  at  heart.   Givingp 
^1^'  therefore,  fair  words  to  both  brothers,  he  dismissed 
^^'^  them  for  the  present,  promising,  that,  lAer  he  had 
ssitt  M.  reduced  Aretas,  and  his  Arabians,  he  would  come  ia 
"'^^      person  into  Judea,  and  there  settle  and  compose  aS 
matters.     Aristobulus,  perceiving  how  the  Romaa 
general  was  inclined,  went  from  Damascus  withoit 
taking  leave;  which  very  much  angered  Pompey. 
Pint,  et  In  the  meantime,  Aretas,  though  he  had  hitberto 

?^  jn      contemned  the  Roman  arms,  yet,  when  he  foirad  tbe 
«^SaAd.     Romans  near  him,  and  ready  to  invade  him  with  their 
victorious  army,  sent  ambassadors  to  make  his  subims- 
sion.     Pompey,  nevertheless,  marched  to  Petra,  the 
metropolis  of  Aretas's  kingdom,  and  having  taken  die 
place,  and  the  king  in  it,  put  him  into  custody;  but 
released  him  afterward  on  his  submitting  to  the  terms 
required,  and  then  returned  to  Damascus. 
jo«ph.  Being  there  informed  of  the  warlike  prepuitions 

d^BaiL*    which  Aristobulus  was  making  in  Judea,  he  marched 
^^^         into  that  country,  and  found  him  in  his  castle  at  Alex- 
andrion,  which  was  a  strong  fortress,  situated  in  the 
Pittt.  in     entrance  of  the  country  on  a  high  mountain.     Pom* 
^E^      pey  sent  him  a  message  to  come  down  to  him ;  which 
^tWbiU.     he  was  very  unwilling  to  do ;  but  at  length,  by  the 
persuasions  of  those  about  him,  who  dreaded  a  Ro- 
man war,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  com^y;   and, 
after  some  discourse  with  Pompey  about  the  eoatn- 
^ersj  depending,  he  returned  again  into  his  castle: 
and  this  he  did  two  or  three  times,  hewing  by  these 
compliances  to  gain  Pompey  to  his  ade;  bat  at  tbe 
same  time  he  was  fortifying  his  castles,  and  ^naVing 
preparations  for  his  ddence,  in  case  the  sentence 
dKwdd  go  against  him;  ofwhidiproceedii^Pmnp^ 
being  informed,  forced  him,  on  his  next  comii^ 
down,  to  make  a  oesaoQ  of  all  his  castles,  and  to  s^ 
orders  to  those  that  commanded  in  them  to  ddiver 
them  up  to  the  Romana.    Ariatobolns  gtiewmly  re- 
sented the  putting  this  force  iiponhim»andtherefiHi^ 
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as  s€M>n  as  he  got  fnee,  fled  to  Jerusalem^  and  there   Year  of 
prepared  for  war.   Pompey,  not  to  give  him  time  for     aso. 
assembling  his  forces,  marched  after  him.    The  first  ^•^•^' 
place  where  the  Romans  pitched  their  camp  was  in  ^^  **^ 
the  plains  of  Jericho ;  and  here  they  received  the  news  joKth. 
of  the  death  of  Mithridates.    It  was  brought  to  Pom-  ^&jf 
pey  by  special  messengers  sent  from  Pontus.     The  Jud. 
messengers  having  their  spears  wreathed  about  with  p^pf 
laurel,  which  was  always  a  token  of  some  victory,  or 
other  important  advantage  gained  to  the  state,  the 
army  were  eagei:  to  know  what  had  happened ;  and 
iTvhereas  there  was  no  tribunal  yet  erected  for  the 
general  (the  camp  being  just  pitched),  and  it  would 
require  some  time  to  erect  one  of  turf  (as  was  the 
custom),  they  heaped  up  their  packsaddles  one  upon 
another,  and  thereby  made  an  eminence:   Pompey 
ascended  it,  and  from  thence  Qomrounicated  to  them, 
that  Mithridates  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself, 
and  was  dead ;  that  his  son  Pharnaces,  having  seized 
his  kingdom,  submitted  both  that  and  himself  to  the 
Roman  state;  and  that  from  him  came  the  letters 
bringing  this  account:  so  that  the  war,  which  had 
caused  them  so  many  fatigues,  was  now  at  an  end. 
The  army  immediately  expressed  their  joys  by  shouts, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  the  whole  day,  but  fes- 
tivity and  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving. 

The  sequel  of  Mithridates's  story,  after  his  arrival  VhLta^. 
at  Dioscurias,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  is  ^  ^^* 
as  follows : 

Having  there  wintered,  he  set  out  early  in  theApi».Mi. 
spring  for  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  which  had  been  *^"^ 
a  province*  of  his  empire,  and  where  he  had  placed 
one  of  his  sons,  called  Machares,  to  govern  it  with  via.  mpr. 
the  title  of  king.    But  the  young  king  having  been  ^  ^^ 
hard  pressed  upon  by  the  Romans,  while  they  lay  at 

•  The  Bosporani  were  those  people  who  inhabited  the  northem  oottt  of  the 
Euxine  nea;  which  coast  (or  at  least  the  western  part  of  it^  seems  to  have  been 
subject  to  Mithridalei,  as  well  as  the  country  called  (hi  this  part  of  the  Roman 
story)  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  stnit,  which 
diTixks  the  Chenonesas  from  Asia. 
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Ymt  of   the  sieti^e  of  Sinope,  and  were  masters  of  the  Euxiiie 
600.     sea  by  means  of  their  fleet,  he  made  peace  with  them, 
Kcsa,  ^p^  j^^  gygj.  gjjj^^  maintained  the  terms  of  it.    Thia 
J^J^-  having  much  angered  the  father,  the  son  dreaded  his 
LIT.  Epiu  approach ;  and  therefore,  while  he  was  on  the  way,  sent 
^  ^        ambassadors  to  pacify  him,  urging  in  excuse  of  his  oon- 
duct,  that  what  he  had  done  was  by  the  necessity  of 
App.  MU   his  affairs,  and  not  by  choice.    Finding  that  his  father 
**"*d-        was  implacable,  he  endeavoured  to  make  bis  escape 
by  sea ;  in  which  attempt  not  succeeding,  he  kiJJed 
himself,  to  avoid  falling  into  his  father's  bands. 

It  has  been  mentioued,  that,  from  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus,  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  unsuccesa- 
fully  to  treat  with  Pompey,  then  in  Syria;  and  that, 
losing  all  hopes  of  obtaining  peace  from  the  Romans, 
upon  any  tolerable  terms^  he  made  all  the  preparationa 
he  could  for  war. 
yw^wpf-      As  soon  as  he  was  capable  (after  his  sickness  formerly 
mentioned)  of  acting  and  managing  his  affairs  in  per- 
son! he  sent  troops  to  Pbanagoria,  on  the  east  aide  of 
the  strait,  that  he  might  be  absolute  master  of  the 
channel,  of  which  he  was  already  master  on  the  wesfc 
side,  by  means  of  Panticapeum  •    Castor,  a  man  of  ob- 
scure birth,  who  was  governor  of  Pbanagoria,  had  for- 
merly been  affronted  by  the  eunuch  Tryphop ;  and 
now,  seeing  this  eunuch  arrive  with  the  king's  troops^ 
killed  him,  made  the  inhabitants  take  arms,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  resume  their  liberty.    The  whole  city 
rose.  The  citadel,  in  which  were  several  of  Mithridates's 
children,  and,  among  the  rest,  Artaphernes,  above 
forty  years  old,  made  some  resistance ;  but  the  people 
heaping  up  wood  round  about  it,  in  order  to  set  it  on 
fire,  the  prince's  courage  failed,  and  he  surrendered 
himself  prisoner,  with  three  of  his  brothers,  Darius, 
Xerxes,  and  Oxathres,  and  one  sister,  called  £upatra» 
all  four  under  age.     Cleopatra,  another  daughter  of 
Mithridates,  held  out  against  the  rebels,  notwith- 
standing  her  being  thus  deserted  by  her  brother  j  and 
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gave  her  fkber  time  to  send  ships  to  carry  her  eff  to   Ymtti 
Paatieapeum.    Castor  delivered  up  his  prisoners  to     aes. 
the  Romans.  B.c.m 

The  example  of  Phanagoria  was  followed  by  several  **^^- 
of  the  ne^hbouring  towns ;  so  that  Mithridates,  seeing 
treasons  multiply  around  him»  turned  his  thoughts  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Scythian  kings^  by 
^ving  them  some  of  his  daughters  in  manii^e,  with 
rich  presents :  but  the  soldiers,  who  were  appointed 
to  escort  the  princesses,  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  having  first  killed  the  eunuchs  who 
had  the  care  of  them.    All  these  disappointments  de-  piut  in 
temoined  him  to  make  a  desperate  expedition  through  p^^V. 
the  way  of  Pannonia,  and  the  Trentine  Alps,  into  ^^^^ 
Italy  itself,  and  there  attack  the  Romans,  as  Hannibal 
had  done,  at  their  own  doors.     In  order  hereto,  he 
collected  numerous  forces  out  pf  the  Scythian  nations, 
for  augmenting  his  former  army,  and  sent  agents  to 
engage  the  Gauls  to  join  with  him.    There  were 
abundance  of  Gauls  settled  upon  the  Danube,  and 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  and  he  had  for  a  long  time 
kept  up  a  good  correspondence  with  these ;  so  that 
he  expected  not  only  to  meet  with  no  opposition  from 
them,  but  to  have  them  for  his  allies  and  auxiliaries. 

But  this  enterprise  containing,  a  march  of  above  PridMuz. 
SOOO  miles,  through  all  those  countries  which  are  now 
called  Tartaria  Crimea,  Podolia,  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
Transylvania,  Hungaria,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  and 
Lombardy,  and  over  three  great  rivers,  the  Borysthenes, 
the  Danud>e,  and  the  Po;  the  very  thought  of  it  so 
terrified  the  army,  that,  to  avoid  it,  they  conspired 
against  him,  and  made  his  son  Phamaces  their  king. 
Mithridates  had  always  distinguished  this  son  as  his 
favourite,  and  intended  him  for  his  successor.  But 
the  prince,  who  was  desirous  to  preserve  at  least  the 
wreck  of  his  father's  fortune,  and  foresaw  that  the 
project  of  marching  into  Italy,  if  only  begun  to  be  put 
into  execution,  would  jurdbably  occasion  the  loss  of  all. 
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Teir  of  by  rendering  the  Romans  irreconcilable  to  the  family 
of  Mithridates,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
spirators/ 

roihi"""  '^^®  ^^^S*  informed  of  what  was  in  agitation,  sent 
some  of  his  guards  to  seize  the  prince ;  but  he  gained 
oyer  these  soldiers  to  join  him  in  the  conspiracy:  into 
which,  by  remonstrances  and  promises^he  easily  brought 
likejv'ise  the  Roman  deserters,  who  were  encamped 
without  the  walls  of  Panticapeum.  The  prince  found 
no  greater  difficulty  in  gaining  the  soldiers  of  the  other 
camps ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  multitude  of  rebels  he 
presented  himself  before  the  place  at^laybreak. 

The  city  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  camps. 
Some  officers,  whom  the  king  had  sent  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  the  shouts  he  heard,  having  gone  oyer  with 
their  soldiers  to  Pharnaces,  the  inhabitants  presently 
opened  the  gates  to  tl^e  prince :  so  that  the  king  was 
reduced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel.  From  thence 
he  sent  to  ask  the  mutineers  what  their  demands  were : 
they  answered  with  extreme  insolence,  *'  We  demand 
that  Pharnaces  should  be  our  king.  We  want  a  young 
king,  not  an  old  one,  goyemed  by  eunuchs,  and  who 
makes  known  his  power  only  by  cruelties  to  his  ge- 
nerals, his  friends,  and  even  his  children." 

Mithridates  came  out,  in  order  to  speak  in  person  to 
them ;  but  the  soldiers  who  attended  him,  thinking  it 
would  be  best  for  themselves  to  follow  the  stream,  of- 
fered their  services  to  the  rebels.  The  Roman  deserters^ 
proud  of  their  number  and  strength,  and  ever  at  the 
head  of  the  rebel-crew,  made  answer  to  this  o£fer  of  the 
soldiers,  *^  That  it  would  not  be  accepted,  unless  they 

'  Fear  might  perhaps  concur  with  ambidon  in  prompting  the  prince  to  rebel.  The 
death  of  hii  brother  Xinhares  might  make  him  think  his  own  life  vety  piecarioiu. 
PlUdix.  Mithridates,  in  the  dedine  of  his  afikirs,  had  pkuxd  Stratonice,  the  mother  of 
Xiphares,  in  a  strong  castle  ^caUed  Symphorium)  hi  Pontus.  She,  finding  her. 
•elf  like  to  be  deserted,  dehvered  the  place  to  Poropey,  upon  his  prraiise  of 
safety  for  herself,  and  likewise  for  her  son,  m  case  he  should  happen  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans :  and  Pompey  continued  her  in  possession  of  that  caatle 
and  of  most  of  the  effects  in  it.  Xiphares  was  at  this  time  in  Pontus  with  his 
father,  who,  to  be  revenged  on  the  mother,  carried  this  son  to  the  side  of  Ae 
strait,  on  the  opposite  side  to  which  the  castle  stood,  and  there  dew  him  within 
her  view,  and  len  the  dead  body  unburied  on  the  strand. 
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first  gave  some  sigoBl  proof  of  their  zeal."  And,  at  the   Vm  or 
same  time,  they  pointed  to  Mithridates.    In  so  great     ooo. 
extremity,  the  king  had  no  choice  but  to  retiim  into  the  ^'^'^ 
fort,  which  he  did  not  effect  without  great  difficulty,  ^^^^^ 
having  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.    At  the  same  prfdJ^ 
instant,  the  wholemultitudeof  the  revolted  proclaimed 
Pharnaces  king ;  and,  for  want  of  a  diadem,  they  bound 
about  his  head  a  broad  fillet  of  Egyptian  paper,  which 
somebody  had  taken  out  of  a  neighbouring  temple. 

Mithridates,  who,  from  a  tower,  saw  all  that  passed,  Orm.  g.  & 
sent  many  times  to  ask  his  life  of  his  son,  with  per- 
mission to  retire.    But  as  none  of  his  messengers  re- 
turiied,and  he  found  he  must  die,  he  made  this  prayer : 
**  O  ye  gods,  the  avengers  of  fathers,  if  it  be  true  that 
you  exist,  and  if  there  be  justice  in  heaven,  grant  that 
Pharnaces  may,  one  day,  hear  his  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  by  his  children."     He  then  called  some  Dia  App. 
of  his  officers  and  guards,  who  had  hitherto  continued 
faithful  to  him,  and,  having  praised  their  generosity, 
ordered  them  to  repair  to  the  new  king;  after  which 
he  retired  into  his  apartment,  distributed  poison  to  his 
v^ives,  concubines,  and  daughters,*  and  took  a  dose  of  it 
himself:  this  not  operating  upon  him,  he  had  recourse 
to  his  sword ;  but  failing  to  give  himself  such  a  wound 
as  was  sufficient  to  do  the  business,  he  called  to  him 
a  Gallic  officer  (who,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  rebels, 
had  forced  the  walls  of  the  castle),  ^^  Brave  soldier, 
you  did  me  great  services  at  the  time  you  fought 
under  me :  you  will  do  me  a  greater  now  than  ever, 
if  you  will  save  me  from  the  shame  of  falling  dive  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  being  led  by  them  in 
triumph."    The  Gaul  complied  with  his  desire. 

s  Two  of  his  duii^ten,  MitbridatU  and  Nyan,  who  were  to  be  married  to 
the  two  Ptolemjs,  the  one  king  of  Bgypt,  and  the  ether  king  of  Cyprus,  desired 
to  have  the  consolation  of  dying  before  their  father:  they  mide  haste  therefore  to 
drink  the  poison,  and  expired  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  number  of  this  prince's  sons  and  daughters,  by  his  wives  and  concubines, 
was  very  considerable'.    Many  of  his  sons  he  slew  in  his  displeasure;  and  many  Prideaui. 
of  his  daughters  he  poisoned,  when  he  could  not  carry  them  off  in  his  flights. 
NercrthdesB,  five  of  hu  sons  and  two  of  his  daughters  were  carried  by  Fompey 
to  Rome,  and  there  led  before  him  in  his  triumph. 

VOL.  IV.  B  B 
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Ve»rf^      Such  waa  the  end  of  Mithridates;^  wb'Ti  Cicer^ 

styles  the  greatest  of  kings  after  Alexander.    He  v^as 

(says  Velleius)  a  very  great  prince,  sometimes  by  his 

^ihi  *^"  ^^rt^^^j  always  by  his  magnanimity ;  a  general  in  cood- 

C'c  in  Luc  ^^^  *^^  design,  a  soldier  in  execution,  and,for  hatred  to 

Vdi.  L  2.    Rome,  another  Hannibal.    It  is  agreed,  that  he  was  a 

very  extraordinary  person,  both  for  the  greatness '  othis^ 

spirit  and  the  endowments  of  his  mind ;  and  that  hewaa 

learned  in  all  the  learning  of  those  times:  and  it  is  af- 

*>  The  continuance  of  Mithridates*!  wax  with  the  Romans,  according  to  Jnstiii, 
was  forty-six  years;  according  to  Appian,  forty-two;  accoiding  to  Fkmu  and 
Eutropius,  foity;  and  according  to  Pliny,  thirty;  but,  according  to  the  exact 
truth  of  the  matter,  though  we  reckon  the  beginning  of  the  war  from  Mithrida(es*s 
aeijdng  Cappadoda  (which  was  the  first  occasion  of  it),  its  duiatbn  to  his  deatb  wiU 
be  no  more  than  twenty-seven  years:  which,  for  the  nJie  of  a  round  number,  Pliny 
calls  thirty,  and  thereby  comes  nearest  to  the  truth.    Prideaux»  Conner,  p.  492. 

*  The  summary  given  \x%  by  an  ingenious  and  judidoos  modem,  of  the  wars 
and  fortunes  of  Mithridates,  and  of  ms  character  as  a  wanrior,  may  not  perhaps 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader: 

Montes-  '*  ^^  disposition  of  things  [mentioned  above  in  the  note,  p.  207*1  S*^^ 

qoieudela  lise  to  three  mighty  wan,  which  form  one  of  the  noblest  parts  of  the  lUmaahUory: 
Onndeur  because  we  do  not,  on  tins  occasion,  read  of  princes  already  overcome  by  luxury  and 
l^c.  *    pride,  as  Antiodius  and  Tigranes;  nor  by  fear,  as  Phil^,  Penes,  and  Jugurtha; 

but  a  magnammouslcing,  who,  in  adveraty.  like  a  lion  that  ^aies  upon  hia  wanndsi 
was  fixed  with  greater  indignation  upon  that  account.  Thu  part  of  the  Roman 
history  is  singular,  became  it  abomida  with  peipetual  and  evet-anexpecied  ievohi« 
tions;  for  if  Mithridates  could  easily  recruit  his  armies,  it  is  likewise  true,  diat  in 
those  revenes  of  fortune,  in  which  kings  stand  in  grelktest  need  of  obedience,  and 
a  strict  discipline,  his  barbarous  forces  fbnook  him :  as  he  had  the  art  of  enticing 
nation8,and  stirring  up  cities  to  rebellion,so  was  he  likewise  l>etrayed  by  his  rm^f^n/^ 
his  diUdren,  and  his  wives:  as  he  had  sometimes  unexperienced  Roman  gencnla  to 
contend  with,  so,  at  other  times,  were  sent  against  him  Sy]la,Lucullus,aiidPompey. 

*•*'  This  prince  having  defeated  the  Roman  generals,  and  conquered  Asia,  Mace- 
donia, andOreeoe,  was  vanquished,  in  his  turn,  by  Sylla;  confined  by  a  trea^  to  hia 
former  limits ;  harassed  and  insulted  by  the  Roman  generals.  Become  once  more 
auperior  to  them,  and  conqueror  of  Ash^  he  was  driven  thence  by  Lucullua}  pur. 
sued  into  his  own  country,  obliged  to  fly  for  shelter  to  Tigranes,  and  defeated  with 
him :  depending  now  upon  hinuelf  alone  (the  Armenian  monarch  being  inecover* 
ably  lost),  he  took  sanctuary  in  his  own  dominions,  and  re-ascended  the  tfanme. 

'*  liUcuUut  was  succeeded  by  Pompey,  who  quite  oveipowcved  Mithridatesu 
He  then  fled  out  of  his  dominions,  and,  crossing  the  Aiaxea,  marched  from  danger 
to  di^iger  through  the  country  of  the  Lazi,  and,  assembling  in  his  way  all  the 
barbarians  fie  met  with,  appeared  in  Bosporus  i^ainst  his  son  Machsra,  who 
had  reconciled  himself  to  die  Romans. 

^  Although  plunged  in  so  deep  an  abyss,  he  yet  formed  a  design  of  making 
Italy  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  of  marching  to  Rome,  at  the  head  of  those  nations 
who  ensUved  it  some  yean  after,  and  by  the  same  way  they  then  took.'* 

[I  know  not  whether  bv  these  last  words  the  judicious  author  intended  to  in. 
timate,  that  l>ecause  the  Roman  state  was,  some  hundred  of  yean  after  thk  times, 
enslaved  by  the  nations  he  itfen  to  it,  it  would  now  have  been  endangered  by  an 
hivasion  from  the  same  nations.  If  he  did,  he  must  surely  have  Sigoc  for  a 
moment,  that  Rome  was  now  almost  in  the  highest  degree  of  sueogdi  she  ever 
attained  to;  and  that  she  was  follen  into  extieme  weakness,  and  brakeo  all  to 
pieces,  when  those  nations  succeeded  in  their  attempt  upon  her.] 

''  Betrayed  by  Phamaoes,  another  of  his  sons,  and  by  an  army  teirified  at  the 
greataess  of  his  enterprises,  and  the  perils  he  was  going  in  scaich  of,  he  died  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  a  king." 
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^iried,  thk^of  twenty-two  nations  under  his  command,    Ve»  of 
he  could  speak  to  erery  one  in  their  own  proper  Ian-     aao. 
guage.  Other  ofhis  accomplishments  hav^  been  already  ^'^'"^ 
mentioned.  But  that  he  was  inhuman,  unnatural  in  his  ^}^. «»- 
displeasure,  a  monster  of  cruelty  (not  to  mention  the  pun.  l7.  * 
massacre  in  cold  blood  of  80,000  Italians  settled  in  "^  ^ 
Asia),  is  manifest  from  his  murdering  his  mother  and 
his  brother,  and  from  the  great  number  ofhis  sons,  and 
ofhis  friends  and  followers,  whom  at  several  times,  and 
oft^n  on  very  slight  occasions,  he  had  put  to  death.  He  Pxid.  487. 
lived  seventy-two  years,  sixty  of  which  he  reigned. 

Pompey,  from  the  plains  of  Jericho,  where  (as  was  Jo^  ahl 
before  related)  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  judLc 
Mithridates,  led  his  army  towards  Jerusalem.   On  hfs 
approach,  Aristobulus,  terrified,  and  repenting  of  what 
he  had  done,  went  out  to  meet  him ;  and,  in  order  to 
pacify  his  anger,  promised  him  an  absolute  submission, 
and  likewise  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  The  Roman 
general  accepted  the  proposal,  detained  the  king,  and 
sent  Oabinius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  a  body  of 
men,  to  receive  the  money:  but  when  Gabinius  came 
to  the  city,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him ;  and 
was  told  from  the  walls,  that  the  citizens  would  not 
stand  to  the  agreement.     Pompey,  thinking  himself 
mocked  by  Aristobulus,  laid  him  in  chains,  and  marched 
with  the  whole  army  directly  for  Jerusalem.  The  place, 
by  its  situation,  as  well  as  by  its  fortifications,  was  very 
strong,  and  might  have  held  out  a  long  time,  if  the 
people  within  had  not  been  divided  among  themselves : 
the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  were  unanimously  for  de- 
fending it ;  and  to  this  they  were  the  more  vehemently 
carried,  by  their  extreme  indignation  at  Pompey's 
making  their  king  a  prisoner;  but  the  partisans  of 
Hyrcanus  being  the  stronger,  and  being  determined  ta 
receive  Pompey  into  the  city,  the  other  party  retired  to 
the  mountain  of  the  temple,  where,  having  broken  down 
the  bridges  over  the  deep  ditches  and  valleys  that  sur* 
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raunded  it,  they  resolved  to  maintain  themselyes..  ISC&m, 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  and  shut  themselves  up  with  those  who  had  aeized 

22|[^^  the  temple ;  while  the  main  body  of  the  people  not  only 
admitted  Pompey  into  the  city,  but,  with  Hyrcanus  at 
their  head,  supplied  the  Romans  with  all  the  necessaries 
they  could  furnish  for  carrying  on  the  siege  of  the 
temple.    The  north  side  of  it  being  observed  to  be  the 
weakest  part,  Pompey  began  his  approaches  there.  At 
first  he  offered  the  besi^ed  terms  of  peace ;  but  these 
being  rejected,  he  sent  to  Tyre  for  battering-rams,  and 
all  other  engines  of  war  proper  for  a  siege,  determined 
to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  for  the  speedy  reduction  of 
the  place.   Nevertheless  it  held  out  three  months,  and 
perhaps  the  Romans  would  have  been  necessitated  to 
quit  their  enterprise,  had  it  not  been  for  the  supersti- 
tious rigour  with  which  the  Jews  observed  their  sabbath. 
Formerly  it  had  been  carried  so  high,  that  they  would 
not  defend  their  lives  on  that  day,  but,  if  then  a^aulted, 
would  rather  patiently  yield  their  throats  to  be  cut,  than 
stir  a  hand  in  their  own  defence.  But  the  mischief  and 

^  folly  of  this  being  sufficiently  made  a^ear  in  what  they     i 

suffered  from  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean  wai^s, 
it  was  then  determined,  that  the  necessary  defence  of  a 
man's  life  was  not  within  the  prohibition  of  the  fourth 
commandment.  But  this  being  understood  to  hold  good 
only  against  a  direct  and  immediate  assault,  and  not 
against  any  antecedent  preparative  leading  thereto,  it 
reached  not,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  allowing  of  any 
work  to  be  done  on  that  day,  for  the  preventing  or  de- 
stroying the  worst  designs  of  mischief,  till  they  came  to 

^"L^Mi  ^  P*^^  ^°  execution.  Although,  therefore,  they  vigor- 

Judaic.  ously  defended  themselves  on  the  sabbath-day,  when 
assaulted,  yet  they  would  not  then  stir  a  hand,  either  to 
hinder  the  enemy's  works,  or  destroy  their  engines,  or 
obstruct  their  erecting  of  them,  as  they  did  on  other 
days ;  which  Pompey  perceiving,  ordered  that  no  as* 
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sault  should  be  made  upon  them  during  their  nh-  ^^^^ 
baths ;  but  that  those  days  should  be  employed  wholly     esou 
in  carrying  on  his  works,  and  erecting  and  fitting  his  ^^^' 
engines  in  such  manner  as  they  might  best  do  exe-  JUJJJJ^ 
cution  the  following  days.     And  thus  the  Romans, 
taking  advantage  of  the  superstition  of  the  Jews,  filled 
up  the  ditches  with  which  the  temple  was  surrounded, 
and  brought  forward  their  engines  of  battery,  without 
meeting  with  any  opposition:  by  which  engines  they 
at  length  beat  down  a  strong  tower ;  and  this  drew 
a  great  part  of  the  adjoining  wall  with  it;  so  that  a 
breach  was  made  lai^e  enough  for  an  assault.     Cor- 
nelius Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla,  being  posted  near  the 
breach,  immediately  mounted  it,  and  was  followed  by 
tibe  whole  army,  who  thus  entering  the  place,  made  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  those  whom  they  found  within 
it :  it  is  reckoned,  that  no  less  than  12,000  were  put 
to  the  sword ;  and,  in  this  massacre,  none  acted  more 
cruelly  than  the  Jews  of  the  contrary  faction  did 
against  their  own  brethren.     During  all  this  scene  of 
destruction,  we  are  told  that  the  priests,  who  were 
then  in  the  temple,  went  on  with  the  daily  service  <*f  J^g^***' 
it,  not  being  deterred,  either  by  the  rage  of  their  judaic, 
enemies,  or  by  the  death  of  their  friends :  and  that 
many  of  the  priests,  while  they  were  so  employed,  had 
their  own  blood  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  were  offering :  an  instance  of  con- 
stancy much  admired  by  Pompey  himself. 

And  thus,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  was  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Romans,  in  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  179th  Olympiad  (Caius  An- 
tonius  and  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  being  then  consuls 
at  Rome),  about  the  time  of  our  midsummer,  and  on 
the  day  which  the  Jews  kept  as  a  solemn  fast  for  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple  with  it,  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king  of  Babylon. 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  place,  Pompey,  accompanied  by  several  of  his 
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ehtef  (Acers,  went  up  into  itf  and  not  cootentii^ 
themselves  wiibfa  viewing  tbe  outer  courts,  caused  the 
.most*"  sacred  parts  of  tb^e  tem^e  to  be  opened  to 
them  9  and  they  entered  not  only  ii^  the  holy  place, 
but  also  iii^o  the  holy  of  holies,  where  none  were 
permitted,  by  the  Jewish  law,  to  enter  but  the  bigk- 
priest,  and  he  only  once  in  a  year,  on  their  great  day 
of  expiation.  The  Jews  are  said  to  have  more  griev- 
ously respnted  the  profanation  of  their  temple  by 
Pompey  than  all  they  had  before  suffered  from  the 
Romans  during  the  war. 

Though  Pompey  found,  in  the  treasuries  of  tbe 
temple^  2000  ttJenfts  in  money,  besides  its  rick  utea- 
silfi,  and  other  things  of  great  value,  he  left  it  all 
entire  and  untouched,  for  the  sacred  uaes  to  whkth 
it  was  devoted.  And  the  next  day  he  oid^ed  the 
tmnple  to  be  cleansed^  and  divine  service  to  be  there 
carried  on,  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly. 

The  walls  of  JeA*usalem,  however,  he  demolished; 
and,  though  he*restored  Hyrcanus  to  tkeoflice  of  high- 
priest,  and  inade  him  also  prince  of  the  couptry,  would 
not  allow  him  to  wear  a  diadem,  or  to  extend  bis  boff- 
ders  beyond  the  old  limits  of  Judea;  but  deprived  him 
of  all  those  cities  which  had  been  taken  by  his  prede- 
eessors  from  the  Coele-Sy rians  and  Phoenicians.  Gadara 
(which  was  one  df  them)  having  been  lately  destroyed 
by  the  Jews,  he  ordered  to  be  rebuilt,  at  the  request  of 
Demetrius,  his  freedman  and  chief  favourite,'  who  was 

«»That  the  temple  wm  now  taken  on  the  day  of  a  solemn  fiist,  is  said,  not  only 
hy  Josephus  in  the  places  last  aboveuciied,  but  abo  <w  Stnbo,  1. 16.  p.  76*.  Tha 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezxar  was  on  the  ninth  day  of  their  month 
Tamoz,  (9  Kings  xkt.  2\.)  which  usuaUy  falls  abont  the  time  <tf  our  midambmer, 
BoonCT  or  later,  according  as  their  intercalation  happened.  But  in  their  piesent 
oakmdar,  it  is  translated  to  the  eighteenth  of  that  fcoiith. 

The  enormous  riches  and  power  of  this  Demetrius  reflect  no  honour  upon  his 
pa^n.  He  was  not  ashamed,  says  Seneca,  of  being  richer  than  Pompey;  and  Plu- 
tMdi  relates  of  him,  that  before  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  had  very  Pne  bofises  in  the 
most  agreeable  suburbs  of  the  dty,  with  magnificent  gardens,  whUst  Pompey  had 
only  a  plain  habitation.  Frequently  at  ftasts,  while  Pompey  was  waiting  for  hia 
guata,  or  pohtely  receiiring  them,  Demetrius  had  already  taken  hia  place  at  table^ 
with  his  head  covered,  and  lolling  at  his  ease.  But  such  was  the  disposition  of  Pom- 
fSii  ii°7^i~^*?  *^^  ***^8  ^  ^^  *»«  'o^«^  Gabinius,  Scaunis,  and  others, 
sctefl  ril  kinds  of  mjustice  and  oppiession  under  his  authority,  and  enriched  them- 
selves by  pillaging  without  any  rame.  Pompey  •ttfiBredi^dtherUlIO|lgh  weak. 
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a  native  of  that  jJace.    ThiB»  and  all  the  reat  of  those    Vw  of 
conquered  cities^  he  added  to  the  proyince  of  Syria;  ^  60a  ' 
of  which  he  made  Scaurus  president^  giving  him  two  ^^'^ 
legions  to  keep  the  country  in  order.    Then,  carrying  JJJj*  ««• 
with  him  AriMobulus,  and  his  two  sons»  Alexander 
and  Antigotius,  and  two  of  his  daughters,  as  captives 
io  be  led  before  him  in  his  triumph,  he  set  forward 
jjQ  the  way  to  Rome. 

Pompey,  on  his  return  from  Syria,  coming  to  Amiaus 
in  Pontus,  found  there  the  body  of  Mithridates,  which 
liad  been  sent  to  him  from  Phamaces,  with  many  pre* 
dents,  to  procure  his  favour.  The  presents  Pompey  ^^^^  ^ 
received;  but  as  to  the  body,  that  he  might  not  seem  ^^ 
to  insult  the  dead,  he  would  not  see  it,  but  ordered 
it  tp  be  carried  to  Sinope,  and  there  buried  in  the 
ancient  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Pontus;  adding 
such  expenses  for  the  funeral,  as  were  necessary  for 
the  solemnization  of  it  in  a  royal  manner. 


Phamaces  delivered  up  likewise  to  Pompey  those  per-  ^^^ 
sons,  who,  some  years  before,  had  seized  Manius  Aqui-  App.  if  i. 
lius  at  Mitylene,  andputhim  into  the  hands  of  the  king  ^^^'^p*^'^' 
of  Pontus;  and  together  with  these  he  sent  also  a  great 
number  of  hostages,  whom  Mithridates  had  exacted 
from  various  princes  and  states,  Greek  and  barbarian. 

Many  governors  of  fortresses  and  castles""  in  this 
country  had  waited  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  general,  in  p^CMt. 
order  to  surrender  them  to  him  in  person,  and  thereby 
avoid  being  made  answerable  for  such  parts  of  the  trea- 
sures there  deposited  as  they  imagined  would  otherwise 
be  embezzled  by  under  officers:  so  that  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  jewels  and  rich  moveables  fell  into  his  hands. 

ntm,  not  daring  to  check  them,  or  through  policy,  to  attach  cKatuies  to  hhn,  whom 
he  was  afraid  to  remove  by  too  much  severity.  Itisablotinhiszeputation;  forit 
docs  not  soffloe  for  a  man  in  office,  that  hbpemxud  conduct  be  iireproacbable:  he 
is  answerable  for  the  misconduct  of  those  who  act  under  his  commission.  Crevier. 
■■  In  some  of  these  castles  Pompey  found  vast  riches,  enpedally  at  Tebuia, 
where  was  the  chief  wardrobe^  or  stordionse  of  Mithridates;  tor  it  contained  2000 
cups  made  of  the  onyx  stone,  and  set  in  gold,  with  such  a  vast  quantity  of  all 
sorts  of  plate,  hoosehold  goods,  iind  furniture,  and  of  all  manner  of  rich  aooontra. 
ments,  both  for  man  and  horse,  that  the  qusstor  of  the  aimy  was  thirty  days  in 
takiog  an  hivoitory  of  thflm. 
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YoDrof       And  now  the  conqueror  distributed  rewards  to  all 
090.     those  petty  princes  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  re- 
^^'^  public :  to  Phamaces,  he  gave  the  title  of  friend  and 
*M^n-  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  confirming  him  in  the  pes- 
Pi„^  ^     session  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus :  only  he  excepted, 
Pomp.       out  of  the  number  of  his  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of 
Phanagoria,  declaring  them  free:  because,  by  their 
revolt,  they  had  given  the  final  blow  to  Mithridatefk 
Castor,  the  author  of  that  defection,  was  likewise  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people :  [[This  man  became  afterward  the  8on-in4aw 
of  king  Dejotarus].    From  Amisus  Pompey  marched 
into  the  province  of  Asia  Propria,  and  took  up  hia 
winter-quarters  in  the  city  of  Ephesus.    While  he  lay 
there,  he  rewarded  his  victorious  army,  giving  to  each 
48LSt.9tL  private  soldier  1500  drachms, and  proportionably more 
to  all  the  officers,  according  as  they  were  in  higher  or 
lower  posts  of  command ;  on  which  occasion  he  ex- 
s,ioo,oooiL  pended  out  of  the  spoils  taken  in  this  war  16,000 
8,875,oooJL  talents*,  and  yet  he  reserved  S0,000  talents  to  be 
carried  into  the  public  treasury  at  Rome,  on  the  day 
of  his  triumph  j  to  make  which  as  glorious  as  possibly 
he  could  was  now  his  principal  object. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Extraordinary  honours  art  decreed  to  Tompey  by  the  tenate  at  the  moiiim  qf 
M»  TuUiut  Cicero^  then  conttU;  and  hy  the  people,  at  the  motion  of  two  of 
their  tribunei.  An  account  of  the  birth,  education,  and  traveU  of  Cicero;  his 
progress  through  the  quastorthip,  etdilethip^  and  prmtorthip,  to  the  conauiar 
dignity ;  hia  acts  and  proceedktge  in  hit  consuith^,  prior  to  hie  diecooery  of 
CatUine's  conspiracy.  Brief  histories  of  C.  Juiius  Casar,  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
and  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  to  that  time.  The  conspiracy  is  quashed.  Honours 
done  to  Cicero  by  the  senate.  He  is  affronUd  by  MeUUus  Nepos,  one  ^the 
tribune0,  but  contrives  to  make  the  qfiont  turn  to  his  glory. 

The  joy  at  Rome  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mithri- 
dates  may  be  said  to  have  been  intemperate.  Cicero, 
who  in  a  speech  (the  first  he  ever  made  from  the  rostra) 
had  employed  his  eloquence  with  the  people  to  procure 
for  Pompey  that  unprecedented  commission,  which  was 
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given  him  by  the  Manilian  law,  employed  now  his  oon- 
aular  and  personal  influence  with  the  senate  to  obtain 
for  him  unprecedented  honours.  At  the  motion  of 
Cicero,  the  ftthers- decreed  a  public  thanksgiving,  in 
Pompey's  name,  of  ten  days,  which  was  twice  as  long 
as  had  ever  been  decreed  before  to  any  general,  even 
to  Marius  himself,  for  his  victory  over  the  Cimbri.'* 

And  upon  the  receipt  of  the  public  letters,  which 
brought  the  account  of  Pompey's  success  in  Judea 
(which  put  an  end  to  the  wars  in  the  east),  two  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  T.  Labienus  and  T.  Ampins, 
passed  a  law,  that  this  singular  favourite  should,  on 
all  festival  days,  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  laurel 
crown,  with  his  general's  robe;  and  in  the  equestrian 
races  of  the  circus  his  triumphal  habit." 

But  we  read,  that  in  vain  would  have  been  these 
decrees  in  reward  of  Pompey's  victories,  in  vain  would 
have  been  the  victories  themselves,  if  his  eloquent  pa- 
negyrist, a  most  able  and  vigilant  magistrate,  had  not 
preserved  Rome  (in  the  close  of  this  very  year),  from 
the  mischievous  machinations  of  her  own  citizens; 
machinations  so  big  with  destruction,  that  Pompey, 
at  his  return  home,  declared  himself  indebted  to 
Cicero,  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  again  his  native 
country.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  relation  of  that 
memorable  transaction,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
some  account  of  the  origin  of  this  famous  consul, 
orator,  and  philosopher,  of  the  steps  by  which  he 
rose  to  the  highest  magistracy,  and  of  the  acts  of  his 
consulship  anterior  to  that  which  was  the  chief  glory 
of  his  life.  mmiLtAI. 

p.  8. 

■  The  leader  will  not  periuipe  nrach  wonder  at  dkii,  if  lie  calls  to  mind  what 
was  fotmerly  mentioned  (b.  S.  c.  9.)  that  Gieero  (a  tfaoroo^  party  man)  speaks 
of  Sdpio's  starving  a  nnaU  gairiMO  oat  of  Numantia  (a  town  in  the  heart  of 
Spain)  as  an  expl^t  equaUy  momentous  with  Marina's  victory  (near  the  Po  in 
Ae  entrance  of  Italy)  over  the  numerous  forces  of  the  Ghnbri ;  an  army  amounting 
to  300,000  men,  which,  in  the  opmion  of  the  public  at  Rome,  threatened  the  dty 
with  a  speedy  and  total  destruction. 

•  If  we  may  beUeve  Patereulus  and  Dio,  Pompey,  ashamed  of  these  marks  of  L.  1.  Ep. 
distinction,  so  contraiy  to  repubUcan  maxims,  made  use  of  them  but  once.   Cicero  18.  ad  Attic 
seems  to  say  the  contrary :  ^<  Pompehis  togulam  lUam  pictam  sikntio  tuetur  suam." 
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Att.7ft. 

Pig.  An. 

37-2. 

Cicde 

Lw.2.3. 

VaLMax. 

2.2. 


Mairos  Tulliuft  Cieero  wm^  born  on  Uie  Sd  of 
Jaauary»  in  the  QVJth  year  of  Rome,  at  Arpiniim,  a 
city  aneiendy  of  the  Samnites  (now  part  of  the  kiag^ 
dom  of  Naples),  which,  upon  its  sabminion  to  Rome, 
acquired  the  freedom  of  the  dty,  and  was  inaerted 
into  the  Cornelian  tribe.  It  had  the  honoui*  alao  of 
producing  the  great  C.  Marina;  which  gave  oocaaioii 
to  Pompey  to  say,  in  a  public  speech,  **  That  Rome 
was  inddbted  to  this  corporation  for  two  citizeni^  who 
had,  each  in  his  turn,  preserved  it  from  ruin.'' 
Kida.pLii.  Cicero's  father,"*  encouraged  by  the  promising  geniua 
of  his  son,  ^ared  no  cost  nor  pains  to  improve  it  by 


KiddLiiL2. 


SiLItaL 

Clcde 
Leg.  8. 1,2. 


*  Hif  modier  ww  oiled  HdfU;  a  name  mentioned  in  listory  and  old  ioKifp- 
tiODS  among  the  andcntfrmilici  of  Borne.  She  wn  rich  and  wcUdwcrnitfJ.  Itia 
remarkable,  that  Cioero  never  once  speaks  of  hij  mother  in  any  part  of  his  writinga. — 
As  to  hit  fiuhet'a  hmHy    some  derfre  hia  deaeett  ftom  kings  othot  horn 


bat  the  truth Imt  between  both;  fivhisCuikily,  thonshithadoefcr  I 
any  of  die  great  offices  of  the  repubUc,  was  yet  very  andent  and  honoiirable»  of  prin. 
c^  diatincdon  and  nobilityin  that  past  of  Italj  in  whidi  Itiesidedt  aadof  eqneataan 
lank,  from  its  first  admission  to  the  freedom  of  Rome.  As  often  as  there  was  ooca- 
riontomentjon  the  dimeter  and  oondttion  of  his  ancffHion,  CJcnp^wahiflftfaem 
always  with  great  frankness,  declaring  them  to  have  been  content  widi  tlicir  patrmal 
ftrtoncs,  and  the  private  honoon  of  their  own  dty,  witfaoat  the  ambitkn  of  i^ 
pcaring  on  tiie  public  stage  of  Bome.  Thus,  in  a  ipeedi  to  the  people^  npon  1^ 
ndvaneemcnt  to  the  eonsi3sfaip,  ^I  have  no  pi 


yon  upon  tht  pmiaes  of  my  an< 

'  '  '   m  Uieir 


pretence  (says  he)  to  enlarge  befoiv 

;  not  but  that  they  were  all  Buch  aa  myael^ 

who  am  descended  from  their  blood  and  trained  by  their  diadpline;  but  I 

they  HtftA  withoattfais  apphmseof  popnUv  Sane,  and  thesalcndoar  of  thcMl 

Cic.  de         which  you  confer.**    It  is  on  this  account,  therefore^  mat  we  find  him  i 

Leg.  Agrsr.  called  a  new  man;  not  that  his  family  was  new  or  ignoble,  hot  becaose  be  waa  the 

1.  flmt  of  it  who  ever  sought  and  obtafaied  the  puhtte  magistiadea  of  the  state. 

MiddL  p.  6.      4  Cfoero,  being  the  usubom  of  the  family,  recdved,  as  usual,  the  name  of  his 

iOher  and  gnm&thcr,  Marcus.    This  name  was  pn^peily  personal,  eqnivaleni 

to  that  of  baptism  with  us,  and  imposed  with  ceremonies  somewliat  anuogoos  to 

Macrab.       h,  on  the  ninth  day,  caUed  the  lustiical,  or  day  of  purification;  when  Ae  child 

Sat  1.  IS.     was  carried  to  the  temple  by  the  iriendr  and  velatioDS  of  the  family*  and  bcfise  the 

altan  cf  the  gods  recommended  to  the  protection  of  some  tutekr  ddty. 

Tulttns  was  tlie  name  of  the  family,  whidi,  in  old  language,  signified  Sowing 

streams,  or  ducts  of  water,  and  was  derived  probably  from  their  ancient  situation, 

at  the  oonfluaoce  of  the  two  rivers. 

Pompeius         ^Hie  third  name  was  generally  added  on  account  of  some  meroocable  action, 

Festus  in     Jixlity*  or  accident,  which  distinguished  the  founder,  or  diief  person  ci  the  frunOy. 

voce  TuU     Plutarch  says,  that  the  surname  of  Cioero  was  owing  to  a  wart  or  exdnsoence  on 

llus.  the  nose  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  Ampe  of  a  veteh,  which  the  Romana  csJIed 

H  ist  NaL    cicer.  But  Pliny  tells  us,  more  credibly,  that  all  those  names,  which  had  a  refesenoe 

18.  a.  1.       to  any  species  of  grain,  as  theFabiiyljBntuU,  &c  were  acquired  bymicpntatiM  of 

being  the  best  husbandmen,  or  improvers,  of  thaC  species   As  Tnllius,  thesefw^ 

the  family  name,  was  derived  from  tne  situation  of  the  farm,  so  Cicero^  the  surname, 

from  the  culture  of  it  by  vetches.    This,  I  say,  is  the  most  pcobaUe,  because 

amiculture  was  held  the  most  liberal  employment  in  old  Rome;  and  those  tribeo, 

which  resided  on  their  tama  in  the  country,  the  moat  honourable ;  and  this  very 

grain,  from  which  Cioero  drew  his  name^  was,  in  all  ages  of  tlie  republic,  in  great 

lequsst  with  the  meaner  people ;  being  one  of  the  usual  largesses  bestowed  upon 

them  by  the  rich,  and  sold  every  where  in  the  theatssa  and  stieen  ready  peidied 

or  boiled  for  present  use. 
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the  help  c(  ihe  ablest  merters,  aiid»  aiiMHig  the  other 
instructors  of  his  early  youth,  put  him  under  the  care 
of  the  poet  Arehias,  who,  when  Cicero  wan  about  five  cic  pio 
years  did,  came  to  Rome  with  a  high  reputation  for  ^^^'^^' 
learning  and  poetry»and  lived  in  thefamilyof  Lucullus.' 
WbmoL  Ciceroi  at  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  had 
changed  the  puerile  ibr  the  manly  gown,  andhad(ao- 
cording  to  custom)  been  introduced  iutothe  forum,  he  Midd.  p.is. 
was  placed  under  the  rare  of  Q.  Muciua  Scanroh,  the 
augur,  the  principal  lawyer,  as  well  as  statesnum,  of  that 
age,  who  had  paused  through  all  the  oflSiees  of  the  re- 
public with  a  singular  reputation  of  intie^grity,  and  was 
now  extremely  old :  Cieero  never  "dqiacted  firom  his  cic  de 
side,  but  carefully  treasured  up  in  his  memory  all  the  ^'"^^  *' 
remarkable  sayings  which  dropped  fix)m  him,  as  aomany 
lessons  of  prudence  for  his  future  conduct ;  and,  after 
his  death,  applied  Umself to  another  of  the  same  family,  Ofc  fa 
Scssvola,  the  high-priest,  a  person  of  equal  character  for  ^S;^ 
probity  and  skill  in  the  law:  who,  though  he  did  not  ^^^"'^^ 

'  It  W8B  Uie  cagtom  of  the  great,  in  these  d«yB,  to  entertain  in  their  hooaea  the  Hor.  Sat. 
prindpal  sehcdan  and  pfaSoa^ihaB  of  OioeoB,  viA  a  Uberty  a£opaaiBg«a4i^ 
and  tcachingy  tqgetliar  with  their  own  duldicn,  any  of  the  other  jouiig  nohility  183.  et  de 
and  gentry  of  Rome.   Under  this  master,  CioeiD  applied  Umadf  chiefly  to  postiy.  Art.  Ptet. 
to  which  he  was  natnzaUy  addicted,  and  made  such  a  profidenqr  in  ity  that,  whUe  240.  MiddL 
he  was  still  a  boy,  be  eomposed  and  published  a  poem,  called  Olaucus  Pontins,  p.  11. 
irtikh  was  extant  in  Flutarch's  time.  * 

After  flniahinff  the  course  of  these  puerile  studies,  it  was  the  custom  to  change  Pans.  Besot, 
the  habit  of  the  boy  Air  that  of  the  man,  and  take  what  the?  call  the  manly  gewn,  c.  82. 
«rtheoidinaryiobeof  tliedtiaenat  this  was  an  occasion  of  great  jov  to  the  yovag 
meAi  who^  by  this  change,  passed  into  a  state  of  greater  liberty  and  enlais^meot 
from  tlie  powct  of  their  tnlon.    They  were  iatrocmoed,  at  the  same  timt,  into  the  Cum  pri- 
ftrum,  or  Um  great  square  of  the  dty,  where  the  assemblies  of  tliecity  were  held,  mum  pari, 
and  the  mi^jistiatesuM  to  hanmgue  them  from  the  rostra,  and  where  aU  the  pnUie  do  custos 
pleadings  and  judicial  prooeedinai  were  usually  transacted:  this,  therefore^  was  mihi  pur- 
the  great  school  of  busincM  and  disquence,  the  scene  on  which  all  the  affiUn  of  thapuraoessit. 
empire  were  determined,  and  where  the  foundation  of  their  hopes  and  fortunes  Pees.  Sat. 
vas  to  be  laidt  so  that  thej  were  introduced  to  it  with  much  solenmity,  attended  5.  30i 
by  sil  the  friends  sud  dependioto  of  the&mily,  and,  after  divine  rites  performed 
in  the  Capitol,  were  committed  to  the  special  protection  of  some  eminent  senatoiy 
distinguislied  for  his  elo^ence  and  knowledge  of  the  lawsy  to  be  instructed  by  his 
advice,  in  themam^jement  of  dvilai&fafS}  andtoliDnn  themselTes,  by  his  example^ 
finr  useful  members  and  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

Writers  are  divided  about  the  |Heciw  time  of  changing  the  puerile  ibr  the  manly  Midd.  p.  1 2.  • 
gowns  what  seems  the  moat  probable,  is,  that  in  the  dd  RmuUic  it  was  never  done 
till  the  end  of  the  sevcntMDih  year;  but  when  the  ancient  discipline  began  to  relax, 
paicnta,  out  of  indulgence  to  their  children,  advanced  this  ssra  of  >oy  one  year 
cariier,  and  gave  them  the  gownataxteen,  which  was  the  custom  in  Cioero*stune. 
Under  the  emperon,  it  was  granted  at  pleasure  and  at  any  age,  to  the  great,  or 
tbeif  own  rdationa;  for  Nero  received  it  from  CUudius,  when  he  just  entered  into  Ann.  11 41. 
his  fourteenth  year,  which,  as  Tadtua  says,  was  given  beforo  the  regular  season. 
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profess  to  teach,  yet  freely  gave  his  advice  to  all  the 
young  students  who  consulted  him. 

Under  these  masters  he  acquired  a  complete  knowr- 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country ;  *  but  the  knowledge 

Midd.  p.14.  of  the  law  was  but  one  ingredient  of  many,  in  the  cha- 
racter which  he  aspired  to,  of  an  universal  patron,  not 
only  of  the  fortunes,  but  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
his  countrymen :  for  that  was  the  proper  notion  of  an 
orator,  or  pleader  of  causes ;  whose  profession  it  was 
to  speak  aptly,  elegantly,  and  copiously,  on  every  sub- 
ject which  could  be  offered  to  him,  and  whose  art, 
therefore,  included  in  it  all  other  arts  of  the  liberal 
kind,  and  could  not  be  acquired  to  any  perfection, 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  whatever  was  great 

cSfi.  de      and  laudable  in  the  universe.     This  was  his  own  idea 

^3  \^  of  what  he  had  undertaken. 

Midd.li.  as.  The  transactions  of  the  forum  were  greatly  inter- 
rupted by  the  civil  dissensions;  in  which  some  of  the 
best  orators  were  killed  and  others  banished.  Cicero, 
however,  attended  the  harangues  of  the  magistrates, 
who  possessed  the  rostra  in  their  turns. 

lb.  p.  27.  In  the  meanwhile,  Philo,  a  philosopher  of  the  first 
name  in  the  academy,  with  many  of  the  principal  Athe- 
nians, fled  to  Rome  froifl  the  fury  of  Mithridates,  who, 

Midd.  p.  13.  '  This  bnndi  of  knowledge  was  thought  to  be  of  such  eonaequence  at  Rome,  that 
Cic.  de  Leg.  it.  was  the  oommoD  exerdse  of  boys  at  school  to  learn  the  laws  of  the  twdre  taUes 
8. 23.  by  heart;  as  they  did  their  poets  and  classic  authors.    Cicero  particularly  too^ 

Cic.  Ep.  such  pains  in  this  study,  and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  most  intricate  parts 
Fam.  7.  22.  of  it,  as  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  dispute  on  any  question  with  the  greatest  lawyer 
Cic  pro  of  his  age:  so  that  pleading  once  against  hia  friend,  S.  Sulpidus,  he  dedared,  bj 
Muran.  13,  way  of  raillery,  what  he  oould  have  made  good  likewise  in  fact,  that  if  he  pn»- 
14.  Toked  him,  he  would  profess  himself  a  lawyer  in  three  days*  time. 

Cic  de  Off.      The  prolbsBton  of  the  law,  next  to  that  of  arms  and  eloquence,  was  a  sure  Teoom- 
1*  32. 2. 19.  mendation  to  the  first  honours  of  the  republic,  and  for  that  reason  was  preserved,  aa 
it  were,  hereditary  in  fiome  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome;  who,  by  giving  thdr 
advice  gratis  to  all  who  wanted  it,  engaged  the  favour  and  observance  of  Aeir  fel- 
low-citizens, and  acquired  great  authority  in  all  the  afiairs  of  state.    It  was  the 
Cic  de         custom  of  these  old  senators,  eminent  for  their  wisdom  and  ezperienoe,  to  walk 
Qrat.  3.  33.  c^^y  morning  up  and  down  the  forum,  as  a  signal  of  their  ofiering  themselves 
*  freely  to  all  who  had  occasion  to  consult  them,  not  only  in  cases  of  kw,  but  in  their 

private  and  domestic  affairs.    But  in  latter  times  they  chose  to  sit  at  home  with 
their  doors  open,  in  a  kind  of  throne,  or  raised  seat,  luce  the  confesson  in  fordgn 
Cic.  de         churches,  giving  access  and  audience  to  all  people     This  was  the  case  of  the  two 
Orat  1.  4A.  S^volas,  especiaUy  the  ausur,  whose  house  was  called  the  orade  of  the  city ;  and 
Philip.8.10.  who,  in  the  Marsic  war,  when  worn  out  with  ase  and  infirmities,  gave  adnuanon 
every  day  to  all  the  dtizens  as  soon  as  it  was  hj^t,  nor  was  ever  seen  by  any  in 
m»  bed  during  that  whole  war. 
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had  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  and  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  part  of  Greece.  Cicero  immediately  became 
his  scholar,  and  was  exceedingly  taken  with  his  phi* 
losophy ;  and,  by  the  help  of  sach  a  professor,  gave 
himself  up  to  that  study  with  the  greatest  inclination, 
as  there  was  cause  to  apprehend,  that  the  laws  and 
judicial  proceedings,  which  he  had  designed  for  the 
ground  of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  would  be  wholly 
overturned  by  the  continuance  of  the  public  disorders. 

But  Cinna's  party  having  quelled  all  opposition  at 
home,  while  Sylla  was  engaged  abroad  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms  within  the 
city  for  about  three  years,  so  that  the  course  of  public 
business  began  to  flow  again  in  its  usual  channel;  and 
Molo,  the  Rhodian,  one  of  the  principal  orators  of 
that  age,  and  the  most  celebrated  teacher  of  eloquence, 
happening  to  come  to  Rome  at  the  same  time,  Cicero 
presently  took  the  benefit  of  his  lectures,  and  re- 
sumed his  oratorical  studies  with  his  former  ardour.^  Midd.p.3& 
And  that  he  might  neglect  nothing  which  could  help 
in  any  degree  to  improve  and  polish  his  style,  he 
spent  the  intervals  of  his  leisure  in  the  company  of 
the  ladies;  especially  of  those  who  were  remarkable 
for  a  politeness  of  language, -and  whose  fathers  had 
been  distinguished  by  a  fame  and  reputation  of  their 
eloquence. 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplished,  by  having  run 
through  all  that  course  of  discipline,  which  he  himself 
lays  down  as  necessary  to  form  the  complete  orator,  he 
offered  himself  to  the  bar  about  the  age  of  twenty-six. 

The  first  criminal  cause  in  which  he  was  concerned  ib.  p.  37. 
was  that  of  S.  Roscius  Amerinus,  of  which  an  account  vid-  mpr. 
has  been  already  given.     He  was  then  in  his  twenty*  ^' 

*  In  the  fint  or  eeoond  year  of  SyBa*  s  dictatonhip,  Molo,  the  Rhodian,  came 
agam  to  Rome,  to  solicit  die  payment  of  what  was  due  to  his  loouotiy  for  their  aer. 
vices  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  putting  himself  a 
second  time  under  4u8  direction,  and  perfecting  his  oratorical  talents,  hy  the  farther 
instructions  of  so  renowned  a  master:  whose  i3>iliiies  and  character  were  so  hishly 
reverenced,  that  he  was  the  first,  of  all  foreignen,  who  was  allowed  to  spenk  to  Va].  MaaE. 
the  senate  in  Ghnek  without  an  interpreter;  which  shows  in  what  vogue  the  Greek  %% 
learning,  and  espedally  doquence*  flouiished  at  this  time  in  Rome. 
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seventh  year;  the  same  age,  as  the  learned  have  ob- 
served, in  which  Demosthenes  first  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  Athens.  Plutarch  says,  that  pre- 
sently after  this  trial  Cicero  took  occasion  to  travel 
abroad  on  pretence  of  his  health,  but  in  reality  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  Sylla's  displeasure."* 
Midd.p.  41.  He  was  twenty-eight '  years  old  when  he  set  forward 
upon  his  travels  to  Greece  and  Asia:  the  fashionable 
tour  of  all  those  who  travelled  either  for  curiosity  or 
improvement.' 

«  There  seems  no  gnmnd  for  this  xu>d<m^---We  have  a  dav  ao^ 
Midd.  p.  40,  of  4lie  real  mofiTe  of  this  joaxney :  '<  My  body  f  says  lie)at  this  time  wat  ezeeedin^y 
41.  weak  and  emaciated :  my  neck  long  and  small ;  whidi  is  a  habit  thought  liable  to 

great  risk  of  life,  ifoigagedinanyfiitigae  or  labour  of  the  longs;  and  it  gave  the 
greater  alarm  to  those  who  had  a  regard  for  me,  that  I  used  to  speak  without  any 
remission  or  Tariation,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  voice,  and  gteat  agitatioo  of  my 
body:  when  my  ftiends,  therefore,  and  pbTsidans,  adTised  me  to  meddle  no  imms 
with  causes,  I  resolved  to  run  any  hazard,  rather  than  quit  the  hopes  of  fl^ory, 
which  I  proposed  to  myself  ikom  pleidiog:  butwiicn  I  oonMcred  that  by  maaagmg 
my  voice,  and  changing  mv  way  of  speaking,  I  might  both  avoid  all  danger,  and 
speak  widi  more  ease,  itooE  areidntion  of  travelling  into  Asia,  mody  fer  an  op- 
portunity of  correcting  my  manner  of  speakhiff:  so  that,  after  I  had  beat  two  yean 
at  the  bar,  and  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  torum,  I  left  Rome,*'  Sue,  Bruu  437. 
«  JfCicao,whowasboni  Jan.  l,647,wastwenty..eightyeanoldwbenhelMgBBi 
his  travda,  he  did  not  set  forward  till  the  year  675;  and,  if  so,  the  learned  writer 
of  his  life  might  have  found  a  better  reason  than  tlie  passage  in  Brut.  437,  fer 
conjecturing  mat  he  did  not  leave  Rome  to  avoid  the  e^cts  of  Sylla*s  di^lcature: 
for  SylUnf  indeed  he  was  then  alive)  was  not  then  dictator.  He  abdicated  the 
diotatorsmp  in  S74,  the  year  in  which  Cicoo  defended  &  RoMhit  Amcrinnax  aoA 
though  the  orator  boasts  of  his  having  defended  this  Roscius  against  SyOa  Umadf, 
in  the  hei|^t  of  his  power,  and  refers  to  his  oration  as  extant,  in  proof  of  what  he 
says,  [qute  ut  tcis,  exiat  oraiio]  it  is  highly  nrobabk,  that  ^  bold  pnrnagm  of 
Vid.  supr.  it,  in  which  he  glories,  were  never  ^ken  by  nim  (which  was  the  case  with  regard 
p.  236.         to  some  other  of  his  orations),  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  weiccvar 

written  before  SyUa*8  abdication,  or  even  before  his  death. 
Midd.  p.  41 .  ^  His  first  visit  was  to  Athens,  the  capital  seat  of  arts  and  sdenees;  whcBe  SMiie 
writers  tell  us  that  he  spent  three  years,  though  in  truth  it  was  but  six  monlfaa: 
he  took  up  his  quarters  with  Antiocfaos,  the  principal  philopophcr  of  ^  old  aca- 
demy;  and  under  this  excellent  master  renewed,  he  says,  those  studies  which  be 
had  been  fond  of  tVom  his  earliest  youth.  Here  he  met  with  his  schoolfellow, 
T.  Pomponitts,  who,  feom  his  love  to  Atbens»  and  his  apoidiDg  a  ^iMtpact  oi 
his  days  in  it,  obtained  the  surname  of  Atticus,  and  here  they  revived  and  con. 
firmed  that  memorable  ftiendship  which  snbtioled  between  them  throi^  Bfe  with 
so  celebrated  a  constancv  and  affection. 
p.  42,  *'  It  was  in  this  first  journey  to  Athens  that  he  was  initiated,  most  probably, 

into  the  £leu8inian  mysteries;  for,  though  we  have  no  account  of  the  time,  ym 
we  cannot  fix  it  better  than  in  a  voyaee  undertalcen  both  for  the  improvement  of 
his  mind  and  body.  The  reverence  with  which  he  always  speJu  of  diese  mysteries, 
and  the  hints  that  he  has  dropped  of  their  end  and  use,  seem  to  confirm  what  a 
very  leaned  and  ingenious  writer  has  deliveted  of  them :  that  they  were  contrived 
Tusc  to  incnkate  the  unity  of  Ood,  and  the  immortality  of  the  sonL    Aa  fer  the  llrst, 

Qumt.         after  observing  to  Atticus,  who  was  one  also  of  the  initiated,  how  the  gods  of  the 

1. 13.  popular  religions  were  aU  bat  deceased  mortala,  advanced  feom  eartii  to  heaven, 
De  Ticg.       he  bids  lilm  remember  the  doctrine  of  the  mysteries,  in  order  to  recollect  the  nni. 

2. 14.  Teraalityof  that  truth:  and,  as  to  thesecond,  he  deehoes  his  initiatioD  to  be,  in  feet, 
what  the  name  itself  implied,  a  real  bcginningof  life  tohim;  as  it  tMightthe  way, 
not  only  of  living  with  greater  pleasure,  but  of  dying  also  with  a  better  hope.** 
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He  spent  two  yean  in  this  excursion ;  and  having« 
after  his  return,  spent  one  year  at  the  bar,  he  was,  in 

N.  B.  Notwitfastandiog  this  gmTe  dedantion,  of  his  having  kamt  ■>  important 
and  ID  pleasnig  a  truth  bv  his  initiation,  the  very  kamed  author  of  the  Dime  Iis- 
gation,  &c.  (Sbove  dted)  has  produced  probable  evidenoe,  at  least,  that  our  tia- 
▼eller,  after  nis  relam  home,  did  not  beliere  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  any 
seoBc^  that  ooold  make  him  die  with  a  better  hope,  than  a  man  who  believes  its 
mortality.  Book  9.  §  3.  *^  The  several  and  ▼arious  characters  he  sustained  in  his 
Ufe  and  writings  habtauted  him  to  feign  and  disaembkhisoinnions.  He  maybe 
considered  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  philosopher  i  characters  all  equally  per- 
sonated;  and  no  one  more  the  veal  man  than  the  other:  but  eadi  of  lliem  tskea  up 
and  laid  down  for  the  occsskm.    This  eppears  from  the  numerous  inconsistencies 

we  find  in  him  throughout  the  course  of  his  sustaining  them." The  learned 

writer  gives  an  instance,  whoe  <^  the  philosopher  confuted  the  statesman  ;*'  he  adds, 
<^  As  in  another  instance  the  statesman  seems  to  have  got  the  better  of  the  philoso- 
pher.*' He  defends  tlie  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  in  a  philosophic  dissertation  t  lint,  In 
his  oration  for  Mursma,  he  ^^  ridicules  those  paradoxes  in  the  freest  manner.** 

N.  B.  ^  Nor  under  one  and  the  same  character^  or  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is 
he  more  consistent  In  the  orations  against  Gatiline,  when  he  opens  the  oonspiraiTr 
to  the  senate,  he  represents  it  as  the  most  deep-laid  design,  whidi  had  infected  aU 
ovders  and  degrees  of  men  amongst  them :  yet,  irtien  he  brings  the  same  afikir  be. 
fore  the  people,  he  talks  of  it  as  only  the  wild  and  senseless  eso^  of  a  fiBw  de- 
sperate wretches :  it  being  necessary  for  his  purpose,  that  the  senate  and  people,  who 
viewed  the  conspiracy  from  several  stations,  should  see  it  in  diflferent  lightsL 

*'  We  meet  with  numbers  of  the  like  contradictions  delivered  in  his  own  person, 
and  under  his  philosophic  character.  Thus  in  his  Books  of  Divination  he  combats 
all  augury,  &c.  and  yet,  in  his  philosophic  Treatise  of  Laws,  he  delivers  himself  in 
their  favour,  and  in  so  serious  and  nosidve  a  manner,  tliat  it  is  dilBeoltnot  to  believe 
him  to  be  in  esmest  In  a  word,  ne  laughed  at  the  opinions  of  state,  when  he  waa 
amongst  the  philosophers;  he  laughed  at  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  when  he 
was  cajoling  an  assembly;  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  both^  when  withdrawn 
amongst  hisfHends  in  a  comer.  Nor  is  dds  the  worst  part  of  the  story.  Hehalh 
giTen  us  no  mark  to  distinguish  his  mnoiii^ ;  for  in  hs  Academic  ^^cstisos  he 
is  ready  to  swear,  he  always  speaks  wliat  he  thinks.  <  Juiarem  per  Jovem,  De- 
oeqne  penates,  me  et  ardeK  studio  veri  reperiendi,  et  ea  sentire  quse  dicerems* 
yet,  in  his  Nature  of  the  Oods,  he  has  strangely  changed  his  tone :  *  Qui  antem 
requirunt,  quid  quaque  de  re  ipai  sentiamus,  cunorins  id  fiuinnt  quam  necesse  est* 

^*  If  it  be  asked  then,  in  which  of  his  writings  we  can  have  any  reasonable 
aasoTaaoe  of  his  true  sentiments?  I  reply,  scarce  in  any  but  his  Epistles.— It  is 
only  in  Ms  Episdes  to  his  fUends,  where  we  see  the  nan  divested  of  the  politician, 
the  sophist,  and  the  advocate ;  and  there  he  ytofesses  his  disbelief  of  a  fiiture  state 
of  rewards  and  punishmcms  in  the  frankest  and  finest  manner.**  [The  passages, 
dted  in  Latin,  are  thus  translated  by  the  very  higenious  Mr.  Mdmoth.l 

He  says  to  L.  Mesdnins— .*'  This  sdvantage  we  may  at  least  derive  nom  our 
extreme  calamities;  that  they  wiU  teach  us  to  look  upon  death  widi  contempt: 
whidi,  even  if  we  were  happy,  we  ought  to  despise  as  a  state  of  total  insensi- 
bility,'* &c.     Ep.Fam.l.A.    Ep.21. 

To  A.  TorquatuB.— '^  I  have  the  consolation  in  common  with  yourself,  that 
should  Inow  be  called  upon  to  lay  down  my  life,  I  shall  not  be  cut  off  itom  acorn- 
mon  wealth  whicfa  I  can  by  any  means  regnt  to  leave,  especially,  as  the  same  blow 
whidi  depilyss  me  of  mylife  w&l  deprive  me  Hkewise  of  all  sensij^ty.**  Lib.6.Bp.4« 

To  Tomnins. — "  Now  that  counsd  can  proSt  noddng,  and  tiiat  the  republic  is 
utterly  overturned,  tlie  only  rational  part  that  remains  is  to  bear  with  calmness 
whatever  shall  be  the  event;  especially,  when  it  is  eonddered,  that  death  is  the 
final  period  of  all  human  ooncems.**    I^b.  0.  Ep.  21. 

The  ingenious  translator  is  of  opinion,  that,  "  admitting  these  several  passages  to 
be  so  many  dear  and  podtive  assertions,  that  the  soul  perishes  with  tlie  body;  yet 
it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  this  was  Cioero^s  real  bdief.  It  is  usual  with  him 
to  vary  his  sentiments  in  the  letters,  in  accommodation  to  the  prindples  or  drcum- 
slances  of  his  correspondents.**  After  some  mstanecs  given,  the  ingenious  trans* 
lator  adds,  <*  Other  instances  of  the  same  varlatfcm  firom  himsdf  might  be  produced ; 
but  these,  together  with  those  that  have  already  been  occasionally  pointed  out  in  the 
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the  next  (the  consulship  of  Cn.  Octayius  and  C.  Scri^ 
bonius,  year  of  Rome  677)f  elected  to  the  office  o: 
qusstor,  "  and  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen  the  firs 
of  all  his  comt>etitors9  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  oi' 
the  tribes,  and  in  the  first  year  in  which  he  was  capabli 
of  it  by  law,  the  thirty-first  of  his  age.""     QCotta  was 
the  same  year  chosen  consul,  and  Hortensius  a^ilcj 
Midd.p.  02.      The  island  of  Sicily,  though  under  the  government  of 
one  praetor,  was  divided  into  the  two  provinces  oflLily- 
bseum  and  Syracuse,  which  had  each  of  them  a  distinct 
quaestor.    The  former  fell*  by  lot  to  Cicero.    Sicily  was 
usually  called  the  granary  of  the  republic,  and  the 
quaestor's  chief  employment  in  it  was  to  supply  com 
and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  city:  but  there  hap- 
pening to  be  a  peculiar  scarcity  this  year  at  Rome,  it 
made  the  people  very  clamorous,  and  gave  the  tribunes 

ooiuie  of  thew  remarka,  are  suffideiit,  pctluips,  to  evince^  that  Cioen>^  mJ  sati. 
mcnts  and  oplDions  cannot  be  proved  by  any  particular  pasaagea  in  tiiae  ktten. 
In  those  to  Atticoa,  indeed,  he  was  generally,  though  not  alwsya,  mate  vwece.'* 
Mehnoth,  Remark  6.  toL  2.  p.  232. 

P.  43.  From  Athens  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  he  gathered  about  him  all  the  princ^ol 

orators  of  the  country,  who  kept  him  company  through  the  rest  of  his  Yoygt;  nd 
with  whom  he  constantly  esteKised  himself  in  every  place  where  he  made  any  sisf. 
The  chief  of  them,  says  h^  was  Menippusof  Stiatonica,  iht  moat  cloquemofaS 
the  Adatics ;  and,  if  to  be  neither  tedious,  nor  impertineot,  be  the  cfaaacttrisac 
of  an  Attic  orator,  he  may  justly  be  reckoned  in  that  dass. 

P.  44,  46.  But  as  at  Athens,  where  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  philoaophy,  he  did  net  b. 
termit  his  oratorical  studies ;  so  at  Rhodes,  where  his  chief  study  was  oraloiy,  be 
gaye  some  share  also  of  his  time  to  philosophy  with  PosidonittS,  the  moat  estoemed 
and  learned  Stoic  of  that  age ;  whom  he  often  speaks  of  with  honouz,  not  ontf  as  is 
master,  but  as  his  friend.  It  was  hia  constant  care,  that  the  proorew  of  his  knov. 
ledge  should  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of  hit  eloquenoe;lie  ^«»r1^*-^^  the 
one  as  the  foundation  of  the  other,  and  thought  it  vain  to  acquire  onamcDts  befen 
he  had  provided  necessary  ftimiture .  he  declaimed  here  in  Oreek»  becauseMoio  did 
not  understand  Latin ;  and,  upon  ending  his  dedamalion,  while  the  reat  of  die  eem- 
pany  were  lavish  of  their  praises,  Molo,  instead  of  paying  complnneoia,  sat  sjZents 

Plut.  in        considerable  time,  till,  observing  Cicero  somewhat  disturbed  at  it,  he  said,  **  As  ftr 

Cic  you,  Cicero,  I  praise  and  admire  you,  but  pity  the  fortune  of  Greece,  to  see  arts 

and  eloquence,  the  only  ornaments  which  were  left  to  her,  timnsplanted  by  you  fa 

Brutp.438.  Rome."  Having  thus  finished  the  circuit  of  his  travels,  he  came  back  agab  to 
Italy,  extremely  improved,  and  changed  as  it  were  into  a  new  man  s  the  nhe- 
mence  of  his  voice  and  action  was  moderated ;  the  redundancy  of  his  style  and  toj 
corrected ;  his  lungs  strengthened ;  and  his  whole  consdtudon  confirmed. 

Midd.p.  69.  *  We  have  no  account  of  the  precise  time  of  Cicero*s  marriage^  wMi^  was  cde- 
brated  most  probably  in  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  immediately  after  bb  Te> 
turn  to  Rome,  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old :  it  cannot  be  plaefed  later,  >«• 
cause  hii  daughter  was  married  the  year  before  his  ooosulship,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen ;  though  we  suppose  her  to  be  bom  this  year,  on  the  5tti  of  August,  whirh 
is  mentioned  to  be  her  birthday.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  certain  delireted  oi^ 
family,  or  condition  of  his  wife  Terentia;  yet  from  her  name,  her  great  ftrtune, 
and  her  sister  Fabia  being  one  of  the  restal  virgins,  we  may  oonclnde,  thai  site 
was  nobly  descended. 
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an  opportunity  of  inflaming  them  the  more  easily,  by 

charging  it  to  the  loss  of  the  tribunitian  power,  and  via.  Othl 

their  being  left  a  prey,  by  that  means,  to  the  oppressions  ftm^."* 

Df  the  great.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  public  ^^"•'' 

^uiet,  to  send  out  large  and  speedy  supplies  from  Sicily, 

by  which  the  island  was  like  to  be  drained ;  so  that 

Cicero  had  a  difficult  task  to  furnish  what  was  sufficient 

for  the  demands  of  the  city,  without  being  grievous  at 

the  same  time  to  the  poor  natives ;  yet  he  managed  the 

natter  with  so  much  prudence  and  address,  that  he 

made  very  great  exportations,  without  any  burden 

jpon  the  province:  showing  great  courtesy  all  the  Pio PUoc;.-  . 

»vhile  to  the  dealers,  justice  to  the  merchants,  gene-  ^^ 

rosity  to  the  inhabitants,  humanity  to  the  allies,  and, 

in  short,  doing  all  manner  of  good  offices  to  every 

body;  by  which  he  gained  the  love  and  admiration  of 

ill  the  Sicilians,  who  decreed  greater  honours  to  him 

it  his  departure  than  they  had  ever  decreed  before  to 

my  of  their  governors." 

*  Before  he  left  Sicily  he  made  the  tour  of  the  Island,  to  see  every  thing  in  it  that  MiddL 
vas  curioosy  and  especially  the  city  (^Syracuse,  which  had  always  made  the  prin.  p.  q^ 
:ipal  Hgure  in  its  history.  Here  his  first  request  to  the  magistrates,  who  were 
ihowing  him  the  cuxiosities  of  the  place,  was  to  let  him  see  the  tomb  of  Archimedeai 
vhose  name  had  done  so  much  honour  to  it;  but,  to  his  suxprise,  he  perceived  that 
hey  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  and  even  denied  that  there  was  any  such 
omb  remaining;  yet  as  he  was  assured  of  it,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  concurrent 
estimony  of  writers,  and  remembered  the  verses  inscribed,  and  that  there  was  a  Tusc 
iphere  with  a  cylinder  engraved  on  some  part  of  it,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from  Quest  5. 6# 
be  pains  of  searching  it  out.  When  they  had  carried  him,  therefore,  to  the  gate, 
vhcre  the  greatest  number  of  their  sepulchres  stood,  he  observed  in  a  spot  over- 
(vown  with  shrubs  and  briers  a  small  column,  whose  head  just  appeared  above 
he  bushes,  with  the  figure  of  a  sphere  and  cylinder  upon  ft:  this,  he  presently  told 
he  company,  was  the  thing  they  wefe  looking  for;  and  sending  in  some  men  to  clear 
he  ground  of  the  brambles  and  bushes,  he  found  the  inscription  also  which  he  ex- 
pected, though  the  latter  part  of  all  the  verses  was  eftced.  ^^  Thus  (says  he),  one 
>f  the  noblest  cities  of  Greece,  and  once  likewise  the  mostleamcd.  had  known  nothing 
>f  the  monument  of  its  most  deserving  and  ingenious  citizen,  if  it  hud  not  been  dis. 
x>vered  to  them  by  a  native  of  Arpinum."  At  the  expiration  of  his  year  he  took  leave 
>f  the  Sicilians  by  a  kind  and  affectionate  speech,  assuring  them  of  bis  protection  in 
dl  their  affiurs  at  Rome;  in  whidi  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  continued  ever 
ifter  their  constant  patxoa,  to  the  great  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  province. 

Ue  came  away  extremely  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  administration;  and 
lattering  himself  that  all  Rome  was  odebrating  his  praises,  and  that  the  people 
vould  readily  giant  him  every  thing  that  he  daired;  in  which  imagination  he 
ended  at  Puteoli,  a  considerable  port,  adjoining  to  Baise,  the  chief  city  of  plea- 
nire  in  Italy,  where  there  was  a  perpetual  resort  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  as  weU 
for  the  deli(^ts  of  the  situation,  as  the  use  of  iu  baths  and  hot  waters.  But  here, 
18  himself  pleasantly  teUs  Uie  story,  he  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  the  first  friend 
whom  he  met,  who  asked  him  how  long  he  had  left  Rome,  and  what  news  there  ? 
Ue  answeiedy  <«  I  cune  finm  tlie  proviocw :"  ''  From  Afric,  I  suppose^'*  «iy& 
VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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When  five  years,  from  the  time  of  his  eleetion  to 
the  qusBstor^ip,  were  almost  elapsed,  which  was  the 
proper  interval  prescribed  by  law,  before  he  could  hold 

Hiddi.       the  next  office  of  tribune  orsedile  (through  one  of  which 

^'  it  was  necessary  to  pass  in  his  way  to  the  superior 

dignities),  he  chose  to  drop  the  tribunate,  as  being 
stripped  of  its  ancient  power  by  the  late  ordinance  of 
Sylla,  and  began  to  make  interest  for  the  asdileship, 
while  Hortensius,  at  the  same  time,  was  suing  for  the 
consulship.  Cicero  had  ^nployed  all  this  interval  in  a 
close  attendance  on  the  forum,  and  a  perpetual  coune 

Bvot  f.4a  of  pleading,  which  greatly  advanced  his  interest  in  the 
city;  especially  when  it  was  observed,  that  he  strictly 
complied  with  the  law;  by  refusing,  not  only  to  take 

piotinCic.  fees,  but  to  accept  even  any  presents,  in  which  the 
generality  of  patrons  were  less  scrupulous. 

Middi.  As  he  had  now  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  business 

^  and  ambition,  so  be  omitted  none  of  the  usual  arts  of 

recommending  himself  to  popular  favour,  and  facili- 

natinCic.  tatiug  his  advancement  to  the  superior  honours.  He 
thought  it  absurd,  that,  when  every  little  artificer 
knew  the  name  and  use  of  all  his  tools,  a  statesman 
should  neglect  the  knowledge  of  men,  who  were  the 
proper  instruments  with  which  he  was  to  work:  he 
made  it  his  business,  therefore,  to  learn  tlie  name,  the 
place,  and  the  condition  of  every  eminent  citizen; 
what  estate,  what  friends,  what  neighbours  he  had ; 
and  could  readily  point  out  thdr  several  houses,  as  he 
travelled  through  Italy/ 

another.  ^  No  (replying  iHth  some  indigiMdim),  I  oune  from  Stdly.**  AtiiM, 
who  stood  hy,  and  had  a  mind  to  be  thought  wiser,  said  preaently,  ««  Howl  dU 
you  not  know  that  Cicero  was  qosBtor  of  Syracdse  ?'*  [Which  he  waa  not,  hut 
of  Lilybeam. ]  Upon  which,  perodring  it  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  Ail  into  the 
humour  of  the  place,  and  made  himself  one  of  the  company,  who  came  to  tlw 
waten.  This  mortification  gave  some  Utde  check  to  his  amfaitioD,  or  taught  him, 
howerer,  how  to  apply  it  more  sucoessftilly ;  and  did  liim  more  good,  he  says,  than 
If  he  had  reooved  all  the  compliments  that  he  expected.  ForitmadehimicAect, 
that  ^people  at  Rome  had  dull  ears,  but  quick  eyes;  andtfaatitwashisbimDeBS 
to  keep  himself  always  in  their  sight;  nortobesdidtoiishowtomakethenliear 
of  him,  as  to  make  them  see  him :  so  that  iVom  this  moment  he  rcsolTed  to  stick  dase 
to  die  forum,  and  to  liTC  perpetually  hi  the  view  of  the  city;  nor  to  auAr  cid 
pcrtCT,  or  his  sleep,  to  hinder  any  man's  aeeesB  to  him.  Pio  Plancio^  9S. 
*  Il»  kaoidfldge,  whidi  ii  useful  In  aU  popolv  gfrvwMMiia,  WW  p««iei 
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He  was  now  in  his  thirty^-seventh  year  (683),  wlien 
he  was  declared  sdile  (as  he  was  before  elected  qua^*  Ci&in 
8tor),  by  the  imanimoos  suffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and  ^'^ 
preferably  to  all  his  competitors. 

This  magistracy  gave  a  precedence  in  the  senate,  MiddL 
or  a  priority  of  voting  and  speaking  next  after  the  con-  ^    ' 
suls  and  pnetors ;  and  was  the  first  that  qualified  a 
man  to  have  a  picture  or  statue  of  himself,  and  con* 
sequently  ennobled  his  family.  After  Cicero's  election  in  Veir. 
to  the  sedileship,  but  before  his  entrance  into  the  office,  via.  sapr. 
lie  undertook  the  famed  prosecution  of  C.  Verres,  the  |^;  ^' 
iate  prsstor  of  Sicily,  which  has  been  already  spoken  m^'- 
of  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work,*  ^' 

From  the  conclusion  of  his  orations  against  Verres  vm«  sapr. 
£the  five  last  of  which  were  never  spoken],  we  may  ob«-  ^'  ^^' 
serve,  that  Cicero's  vigour  in  this  cause  had  drawn  upon 

necessary  at  Home;  where  the  ])eople,  baving  much  to  eiye,  expected  to  he  much 
courtsd;  and  where  theii  high  spirits  and  piivikges  placed  them  as  much  above  the 
rank  of  all  other  ddzenit,  as  the  grandeur  of  the  republic  exceeded  that  of  idl  other 
states :  so  duU  every  one  who  aspired  to  any  pubhc  dignity  kept  a  sUve  or  two  in 
his  family,  whose  sole  buBiness  was  to  learn  the  Dames  and  know  the  persons  of  Vfd.  de  pe- 
every  citizen  at  sight,  so  as  to  he  able  to  whisper  them  to  his  master  as  he  passed  tit  Cons, 
through  the  streets,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  saliUe  them  aUfaaiiliady,  and  dialoe  n  Hor. 
hands  with  them  as  his  particular  acquaintance.  1  £p^  S, 

Plutardi  says,  that  the  use  of  these  nomendators  was  contrary  to  the  laws ;  and 
that  Cato,  for  that  reason,  in  suing  finr  the  public  oflloes,  would  not  employ  any  qf 
them,  hut  took  all  that  trouble  upon  himself.  But  that  notion  is  fully  confuted  by  pj^i,  j^ 
Cicero,  who,  in  his  oration  for  Muraena,  ralliea  the  absurd  rigour  of  Cato*s  stoical  q|q^ 
principles,  and  their  inconsistent  with  common  Iti^  from  the  very  circumstance  of 
his  havinc  a  nomeBalator. — <<  What  do  you  mean  (says  he)  by  keephis  a  nomenda- 
tor?  the  ming  itsrif  is  a  mere  cheat :  for  if  it  be  your  duty  to  call  £e  cltisens  by 
their  names,  it  is  a  shame  for  your  slave  to  know  them  better  than  yourself.  —Why 
do  yon  not  speak  to  them  before  he  has  whispered  yon?   Or,  after  he  has  wlus- 
peied,  why  do  yon  salnte  them  as  if  you  knew  them  yourself?  Or,  when  you  have 
gahted  your  deetion,  why  do  vott  grow  careless  about  saluting  them  at  aB  ?  AH  this^ 
if  examined  by  themles  cir  socuJ  me,  is  right  { but  if  by  the  preceptsof  your  philoso- 
phy, very  widwd."  [ProMorma,  38.]  As  forCiceto  himself,  whatever  paaw  be  is 
said  to  have  taken  hi  tfils  wi^,  it  appears  from  several  passages  in  his  letters  that  he  Middl. 
consfmitly  had  a  nonendator  at  his  dbow  on  sU  public  occasions.    Ad  Attic  4. 1.  P-  87. 

« In  the  first  contest  (then  mentioned)  with  CsmHUhs,  Oieero  estimates  the  da-  Divin.  in 
mages  of  die  SieiliBas  at  above  600,008/.  bnt  this  was  a  eompvtatlon  at  brge,  ^-  CbcIL 
ibre  he  was  distinetly  mfermed  of  the  facts  i  for  after  he  had  been  m  Siefly,  and 
oeen  what  the  pnxiAaotiiaUy  aaaowited  to,  hediarged  them  at  somewhat  less  than 
half  that  s«n ;  whieh  gave  occasion,  as  Pltttarch  inthnates,  to  a  suspidon  of  some  Giclb 
«omiptMn,  or  cennivaaee  hi  Cicero,  for  solAring  so  great  an  abatement  of  die  fine  t  Yen*  I.  It* 
Imt,  if  thcM  was  any  abatement  at  all,  it  must  needs  have  been  by  the  consent  of  all 
poMiaa,  out  of  rsfpira,  peifaapa,  to  Verres^  snbnussion,  and  diorteningthetnmbk 
of  the  proseenlors  i  for  itiseeilam,  that,  sofar  flrom  leaving  any  imputatkm  of  that 
pon  Cictfo,  it  highly  raised  the  reputation  bodi  of  his  abilities  and  hitegrity, 


AM  of  one,  whom  ndthcr  money  would  bribe,  nor  power  terrify,  ftom  prosecuting  a 
pnblie  opptsswr?  and  ^e  SleiliaDs  ever  after  letiJned  the  Mgbset  sense  of  hisser. 
ai%  OB  aft  «oeail0iii,  tcMlAdi  ^  ««BO0t  Bsd  iv  Us  person  «id  ifttefestk 
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MiddL       him  the  envy  and  ill  will  of  the  nobility;  which  was  so 
^  far,  however,  from  moving  him,  that  in  open  defiance 

of  it,  he  declareis,  that  the  nobles  were  natural  enemies 
to  the  virtue  and  industry  of  all  new  men ;  and,  as  if 
they  were  ^f  another  race  and  species,  could  never  be 
reconciled,  or  induced  to  favour  them  by  any  observance 
or  good  offices  whatever :  that  for  his  part,  therefore, 
like  many  others  before  him,  he  would  pursue  his  own 
course,  and  make  his  way  to  the  favour  of  the  people, 
and  the  honours  of  the  state,  by  his  diligence  and  faith- 
ful services,  without  regarding  the  quarrels  to  which  he 
might  expose  himself.  That  if  in  this  trial  the  judges 
did  not  answer  the  good  opinion  which  he  had  con- 
ceived of  them,  he  was  resolved  to  prosecute,  Jiot 
only  those  who  were  actually  guilty  of  corruption, 
but  those  too  who  were  privy  to  it :  and  if  any  should 
In  VcBT.  6.  be  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  by  power  or  artifice  to 
influence  the  bench,  and  screen  the  criminal,  he  would 
call  him  to  answer  for  it  before  the  people,  and  show 
himself  more  vigorous  in  pui-suing  him,  than  he  had 
been  even  in  prosecuting  Verres. 
^m'  From  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  Cicero  entered 

Middi!       upon  the  aedileship  ^  [year  of  Rome  684],  and  after  the 

In  Veir.  6.       *  iDoneofhisspeecheshegivesusashortacGoantof  theduty  ofit:  <<  lamnov 

^  ^  cho§en  edile  (aays  he),  and  am  sensible  of  what  is  oommitted  to  me  by  the  Roman 

people :  I  am  to  exhibit  with  the  greatest  soleinnity  the  most  sacred  sports  of  Ceres, 

Liber,  and  Libera ;  am  to  appease  and  conciliate  the  mother  Float  to  the  people  and 

dtyof  Rome,  by  the  celebration  of  the  public  games ;  am  to  furnish  out  those  ancient 

shows,  the  first  which  were  called  Roman,  with  all  possible  dignity  and  reljgion,  in 

honour  of  Jupiter,Juno,  andMioenra ;  am  to  take  care  also  of  all  the  sacrcd  edifioo, 

and  indeed  of  the  whole  city,*'  &c.    The  people  were  passionately  fond  of  all  these 

games  and  diversions ;  and  the  public  allowance  for  them  being  but  small,  according 

to  the  frugality  of  the  old  republic,  thecdiles  supplied  the  rest  at  their  own  ooat,  and 

were  ottea  ruined  by  it  For  every  part  of  the  empire  was  ransacked  for  what  waa  aie 

and  curious,  to  adom  the  splendour  of  their  shows :  the  forum  in  which  they  vscre 

exhibited  was  usually  beautified  with  porticos,  built  for  the  purpose,  and  filled  with 

the  choicest  stetues  and  pictures  which  Rome  and  Italy  afforded.  Cicoo  reproM:facs 

Appius  for  draining  Greece  and  the  isknds  of  all  their  furniture  of  this  land,  ibr  the 

Pro  Dmn.     0'D«»ent  of  his  ledlleship ;  and  Verres  is  said  to  have  supplied  his  friends  Harteo. 

AdPpnt.43.  *iu*^<^AieteUus  with  all  the  fine  statues  of  which  he  had  plundered  the  provincea. 

Asoonius.         Several  of  the  greatest  men  of  Cioeio's  time  had  distinguished  themselvea  by  an 

De  Off.  2.    extraordinary  expenseand  magnificence  in  this  magistracy ;  Lucullus,  Scaurua,  iien- 

16.  tulus,  Hortensius,and  C  Antonius;  who,  though  expelled  so Utdy  from  the  senate, 

Pro  Mn.       entertained  the  city  this  year  with  stage-pUys,  whose  scenes  were  covered  with  sil- 

wnaT  T'  "*7*»"*  ^«  ^M  followed  afterward  by  Murana:  yet  J.  Cosar  outdid  them 

PUn.  Hist.   ^LTi'  "t^^^^  exhibited  for  his  father^s  funeral,  made  the  whole  fiamituR 

3&&       ^^^^^«*«»<^ioUdiilirer,  so  that  wlUbeasU  wen  then  fimaeen  to  tread  ootiM 
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usual  intenral  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  his  being 
chosen  sedile,  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
prstorship;  but  the  city  was  in  such  a  ferment  all  this 
summer  [A.  U.  686],  that  there  was  like  to  be  no 
election*  at  all :  the  occasion  of  it  arose  from  the  pub- 
lication of  some  new  laws,  which  were  utterly  disliked, 
and  fiercely  opposed  by  the  senate.  The  first  of  them 
was  that  of  Gabinius,  in  favour  of  Pompey.  The  con-  Vid.  iupr. 
sequences  of  this  motion  have  been  already  related.    ^^^' 

A  second  law  was  published  by  L.  Otho,  for  the  as-  Hiddi. 
aignment  of  distinct  seats  in  the  theatres  to  the  eques-  ^'  ^^^' 
trian  order,  who  used  before  to  sit  promiscuously  with 
the  populace." 

C.  Cornelius  also,  another  tribune,  was  pushing  for- 
ward a  thii*d  law,  of  a  graver  kind,  to  prohibit  bribery 
in  elections,  by  the  sanction  of  the  severest  penalties : 
the  rigour  of  it  highly  displeased  the  senate,  whose  warm 
opposition  raised  great  disorders  in  the  city ;  so  that  all 
other  business  was  interrupted,  the  elections  of  magi- 
strates adjourned,  and  the  consuls  forced  to  have  a  guard. 
The  matter,  however,  was  compounded,  by  moderating 
the  severity  of  the  penalties  in  a  new  law  offered  by  the 
consuls,  which  was  accepted  by  Cornelius,  and  enacted  nio,  i.  36. 
in  proper  form,  under  the  title  of  the  Calpumian  law,  ProMuian. 
from  the  name  of  the  consul  C.  Calpurnius  Piso.  Cicero  ^j^, 
speaks  of  it  still  as  rigorously  drawn ;  for  besides  a  pecu-  p-  122. 

metal.    Cketo  obsenred  the  role  which  he  prescribed  afterwaid  to  hu  sod,  of  an  j)^  Off.  2. 
expense  agreeable  to  his  circamatanoes,  so  as  neither  to  hart  his  diaracter  by  &  17. 
soi^d  illiberalxty,  nor  his  fortunes  by  a  vain  ostentation  of  magnificence:  smce  the  P^Mllnen• 
one,  by  making  a  man  odious,  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  doing  good ;  the  other,  j  j^ 
by  making  him  neceasitons,  puts  him  under  the  temptation  of  doing  iU. 

*  By  this  law,  fourteen  rows  of  henches,  next  to  those  of  the  senators,  were  to 
be  appropriated  to  their  use:  by  which  he  secured  to  them,  as  Cicero  says,  both 
their  dignity  and  their  pleasure.  The  senate  obtained  the  same  privilege  of  separate 
seats,  127  years  before,  in  the  second  consulship  of  Sdpio  AfUcanusTA.  U.  659), 
whidb  highly  disgusted  the  people,  and  gave  occasion  (says  Livy),  as  allinnovations 
are  apt  to  do,  to  much  debate  and  censure;  for  many  of  the  wiser  sort  condemned 
all  such  distinctions  in  a  free  dtv  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace :  and  Sdpio 
himself  afterward  repented,  and  bUuned  himself  for  sufibring  it  Pro  Corod.  1. 
Fragment  ex  Asconio.  [Liv.  L  34. 54.]  VaL  Max.  2.  4.  Otho*s  law,  we  may 
imagine,  gave  still  greater  offence,  as  it  was  a  greater  afflront  to  the  people  to  hie 
removed  yet  forther  from  what  of  all  things  they  were  fondest  of,  the  sight  of  plajn 
and  shows:  it  was  carried,  however,  by  the  authority  of  the  tribune,  and  is  ftt- 
quAtly  lefemd  to  by  the  classic  writers,  as  an  act  very  memonUe,  and  what 
made  much  noise  in  its  time.    Hor.  Epod.  4. 15b  Jnv.  ^  150. 
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niaryfine,  i.y  ^ndered  the  guilty  incapable  of  a&y  public 
office  or  place  in  the  senate.    This  Cornelius  seems  to 
have  been  a  brave  and  honest  tribune:  he  published 
another  law,  to  prohibit  any  man's  being  absolved  from 
the  obligation  of  the  laws  except  by  the  authority  of  the 
people:  which  part  of  the  old  constitution  had  long 
been  usurped  by  the  senate,  who  dispensed  with  the  la  vvs 
bytheirowndecrees^andthoseoftenmadeclandestinely, 
when  a  few  only  were  privy  to  them.  The  senate,  being 
resolved  not  to  part  with  so  valuable  a  privilege,  pre- 
vailed with  another  tribune  to  inhibit  the  publication  of 
it^i^hen  it  came  to  be  read ;  upon  which  Cornelius  took 
the  book  from  the  clerk,  and  read  it  himself*  This  was 
irregular,  and  much  inveighed  against  as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  tribunate ;  so  that  Cornelius  was  once 
more  forced  to  compound  the  matter  by  a  milder  law, 

^'^'r^'  forbidding  the  senate  to  pass  any  such  decrees,  unless 
when  200  senators  were  present.  These  disturbances, 
however,proved  the  occasion  of  an  unexpected  honour  to 
Cicero,  by  givinghimamoreampleand  public  testimony 
of  the  people's  affection ;  for  in  three  different  assem- 
blies convened  for  the  choice  of  praetors,'  two  of  which 

Sr  a*^'     ^^^  dissolved  without  effect,  he  was  declared  every  time 
^  '  *    the  first  prtetor,  by  the  suffi*ages  of  all  the  centuries. 

Middle  '  The  busineM  of  the  imetan  vas  to  pfcaida  and  judge  is  all  causey  mpedaJdy 

{).  124.         of  a  public  or  criminal  kind,  where  their  several  juri^ctions  were  assigned  to 
n  Verr.       them  by  lot :  and  it  fell  to  Cicero  to  sit  upon  actions  of  extortion  snd  rapine,  brought 
Act.  1. 8.      against  magistiattci  and  gOTemors  of  proTrincea;  ia  which,  as  ha  tells  na  hhnsd^ 
Pro  Com.  1,  he  had  acted  as  an  aocuser,  sat  as  a  judges  and  ptesided  as  ]n«fior.    In  this  olBoe 
Fragm.         he  acquired  a  great  reputation  of  integrity  by  the  oondemnatieB  of  lidnitts  Maeer, 
Pro  Rabiz.  a  person  of  prstoriaa  dignity  and  great  eloqnenos^  who  would  have  made  an 
Post.  4.        eminent  figure  at  the  bar,  if  his  abilities  had  not  been  snIUed  by  the  inftuny  of  a 
Brut.  262.    Yiciouslife.    ^^  This  man  (as  Plutarch  nktea  itX  depeadhig  upon  his  hitcrest,  and 
the  influence  of  Craasua,  who  supported  him  w^th  all  hia  power,  wasaooonfident 
of  being  acquitted,  that,  without  waiting  ibr  aenlcnoe;,  he  went  home  to  draas 
himself;  and,  aa  if  alieady  abaolTed,  waa  returning  towaida  the  ocant  in  a  white 
gown,  hut  being  met  on  hk  way  by  Grassus,  and  infccmed  that  ha  was  coodemnctf 
by  the  unanimoua  auSirage  of  the  bench,  he  took  to  his  bod,  and  died  immediacely.** 
The  story  is  told  differenUy  by  other  writeia  t  ^<  That  Maoer  was  actnally  in  the 
court  expecting  the  issue ;  but  perceiTing  Cicero  ready  to  give  adgneni  agalnat 
VaL  Max.    him,  sent  one  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  dead,  and  stopping  his  breath  at  tha 
0.  12.  same  time  with  a  handkerchief,  instantly  expired ;  aa  thatCicero  did  not  proceed 

AA^  ^  eentcneei,  by  which Maoer*8  estate  waa  aaved  to  hia  son  I/idnins Cabrns,**  an 

Ad  Att  1.4.  orator  afterward  of  the  first  merit  and  eminence.  Bat  Aom  Oicsae**  own  aoeoMit 
H  appean,  that,  after  treating  Macer  in  the  trial  with  gieit  eaadaur  and  tqnity, 
he  actually  condemned  ham  with  the  uniiwaai  apprDbatiMi  of  the  ptopla. 
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Cicera!s  conduct,  during  his  pr»to/a<ip,'  m  theVid.iapr. 
a£bir  of  the  Manilian  law,  has  been  already  related*  ^ 

When  his  magistracy  was  just  at  an  end,  Manilius, 
whose  tribunate  expired  a  few  days  before,  was  accused 
before  him  of  rapine  and  extortion ;  and  though  ten  MiddL 
dsja  were  always  allowed  to  the  criminal  to  prepare  ^ 
for  bis  defence,  he  appointed  the  very  next  day  for 
the  trial.  This  startled  and  offended  the  citizens,  who 
generally  fiivoured  Manilius,  and  looked  upon  the  pro* 
secutiMi  as  the  effect  of  malice  and  resentment,  on  the 
part  ^f  the  senate,  for  his  law  in  favour  of  Fompey. 
The  tribunes,  therefore,  called  Cicero  to  an  acoo^'^t 
before  the  people,  for  treating  Manilius  so  roughly; 
who,  in  defence  of  himself,  said,  *^  That  as  it  had  been 
hi3  practice  to  treat  all  criminals  with  humanity,  so  he' 
had  no  design  of  acting  otherwise  by  Manilius,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  appointed  that  short  day  for  the 
trial,  because  it  was  the  only  one  of  which  he  was 
master;  and  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  those,  who 
wished  well  to  Manilius,  to  throw  off  the  cause  to  an-* 
other  judge/'  This  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience,  who,  applauding  his  conduct, 
desired  that  he  would  undertake  the  defence  of  Mani^  P]]it.inGic. 
lius,  to  which  he  consented,  and  stepping  up  again  into 
the  rostra,  laid  open  the  source  of  the  whole  affair,  with 
many  severe  reflections  upon  the  enemies  of  Pompey» 
The  trial,  however,  was  dropped  on  account  of  the 
tumults'"  which  arose  immediately  after  in  the  city, 
from  some  new  incidents  of  much  greater  importance. 

Cicero,  at  the  expiration  of  bis  prstorship,  would  not 

f  Thoogh  he  had  full  employment  as  pnstor,  both  in  the  affun  of  state  and  MiddL 
paUk  trUJa,  yet  he  foand  time  itill  to  act  the  advocate,  as  well  as  the  judge,  aad  p.  132. 
not  only  to  hear  caaaea  in  his  own  tribqnal,  bat  to  plead  them  also  at  the  tribanals  f^o  Mann, 
ef  the  other  pneton.  He  now  defended  A .  Gluentius,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  2. 
fiunily  and  fortunes,  accused  before  the  prstor  Q.  ^aso  of  poisoniiw  his  fa^er-tn-  Pro  Claent» 
law,  Oppianioas,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  tried  and  banished  for  an  aU 
timpt  to  poison  Chientius.  The  ontion,  wUeh  is  extant^  lays  open  a  scene  of  such 
oomplicaied  villany,  by  poisons,  murder,  incest,  suborning  witnesses,  conrupting 
judges,  as  the  poets  themselves  have  never  feigned  in  any  one  family;  all  oon- 
tri^  by  the  mother  of  Clnentius,  agafaist  the  life  and  Ibrtunes  of  her  son. 

He  is  sappoaed  to  h*ve  deftaded  several  other  erimiiials  dils  year,  th<»qgh  Ae 
pleadinfls  are  now  lost,  and  particoMy  M.  Fandanioa. 

^  Thb  fdales  lo  a  conspiracy  sdd  to  have  been  foraqed  «t  tUi  tbne  9f^anat 
tht  slate,  ef  whkh  mere  heresAer. 
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accept  any  foreign  province,  the  usual  rewai-d'of  that 
magistracy. — The  glory  which  he  pursued  was  to  shine 
in  the  eyes  of  the  city.  And  he  was  now  preparing 
to  sue  for  the  consulship,  the  great  object  of  all  his 
hopes ;  and  his  whole  attention  was  employed  how  to 

vicLnupr.   obtain  it  in  his  proper  year,  and  without  a  repulse. 

'*'  ^  '  Two  years  were  to  intervene  [contrary  to  Sylla's  law  J 
between  the  praetorship  and  consulship :  the  first  of 
which  was  usually  spent  in  forming  a  general  interest, 
and  soliciting  for  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  private  numner; 
the  second  in  suing  for  it  openly,  in  the  proper  form 
and  habit  of  a  candidate.  The  affection  of  the  city,  so 
signally  declared  for  him  in  all  the  ii^iferior  steps  of 
honour,  gave  him  a  strong  presumption  of  success  in 
his  present  pretensions  to  the  highest :  but  as  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend  a  great  opposition  from  the  no- 

in  Verr.  5.  bility,  who  lookcd  upon  the  public  dignities  as  a  kind 

^^-  of  birthright,  and  could  not  brook  their  being  inter- 

cepted, and  snatched  from  them  by  new  men ;  so  he 
resolved  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  hurt  him,  by 
omitting  no  pains  which  could  be  required  of  a  candi- 
date of  visiting  and  soliciting  all  the  citizens  in  person. 
At  the  election,  therefore,  of  the  tribunes  on  the  l6th 
of  July  [688],  where  the  whole  city  was  assembled  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  he  chose  to  make  his  first  effort,  and 
to  mix  himself  with  the  crowd,  on  purpose  to  caress 
and  salute  them  familiarly  by  name:  and  as  soon  as 
there  was  any  vacation  in  the  forum,  which  happened 
usually  in  August,  he  intended  to  make  an  excursion 
into  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  in  the  character  of  a 
lieutenant  to  Piso,  the  governor  of  it,  to  visit  the 
towns  and  colonies  of  that  province,  which  was 
reckoned  very  strong  in  the  number  of  its  votes, 
and  so  return  to  Rome  in  January  following. 

AdAtti.i,      He  wrote  about  the  same  time'  to  Atticus,  then  at 

Middl.  1  Cicero  wan  now  engaged  in  the  defence  of  C.  Cornelius,  who  was  accused  and 

P*  ^^7*  tried  for  practices  against  the  state  in  his  late  tribunate,  before  the  pretor  Q.Gallius. 

A  ^       .       "^^^  ^^  which  lasted  four  days,  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  which  he  had 
^acou.  A^.  ever  been  concerned:  the  two  consuU  presided  in  it,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  senate, 
Q.Catalus,L.LucuIlus,Horten8ius,&c  appeared  as  witnesses  against  the  criminal; 
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AtheQ8»  to  desire  him  to  engage  all  that  band  of  HiadL 
Pompey^s  dependents,  who  were. serving  under  him^ 
in  the  Mithridatic  war,  and,  by  way  of  jest,  bids  him 
tell  Pompey  himself,  that  he  would  not  take  it  ill.  of 
him,  if  he  did  not  come  in  person  to  his  election. 

Cicero  being  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  the  proper  ?>>%•  ^ 
age  required  by  law,  declared  himself  a  candidate  MiddL 
for  the  consulship,  with  six  competitors;  P.  Sulpicius  ^ *^' 
Oalba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  C.  Antonius,  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  Q«  Comiiicius,  and  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos. 
The  two  first  were  patricians ;  the  two  next,  plebeians, 
yet  noble  ;^  the  two  last,  the  sons  of  fathers  who  had 
first  imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families: 
Cicero  was  the  only  new  man  ampng  them,  or  one 
bom  of  equestrian  rank.    Cornificius  and  Galba.were 
persons  of  great  virtue  and  merit ;  Sacerdos  without 
any  particular  blemish  upon  him ;  Cassius  lazy  and 
weak,  but  not  thought  so  wicked  as  he  soon  after  ap- 
peared  to  be ;  Antonius  and  Catiline,  though  infamous 
in  their  lives  and  characters,  yet  by  intrigue  and  fac* 
tion  had  acquired  a  powerful  interest  in  the  city,  and 
joined  all  their  forces  against  Cicero,  as  their  most 
formidable  antagonist,  in  which  they  were  vigorously 
supported  by  Crassus  and  Caesar. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  competition,  in  which  the  Aiom. 
practice  of  bribing  was  carried  on  so  openly  and  shame-  To^^Cuid. 
fully  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  that  the  senate  thought 

▼bom  Cioero  defended,  as  Quintilian  says,  not  only  with  Mroag  bat  shiiring  armc, 
and  with  a  force  of  eloquence  that  drew  acdamations  from  the  people.  [N.  B.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  are  sufficient  to  make  us  know  the  real  crimes  of  Cornelius, 
if  we  only  turn  back  to  the  hiws  he  had  published  when  tribune,  p.  Sao.] 

He  published  two  orations  spoken  in  this  cause,  whose  loss  is  a  public  detriment  Oiat  67*70« 
to  the  literary  world,  since  they  were  reckoned  among  the  most  finished  of  his 
compositions :  he  himself  refers  to  them  as  such ;  and  the  old  critics  have  drawn 
many  examples  from  them  of  that  genuine  eloquence,  which  extorts  applause, 
and  excites  admiration. 

C.  Papius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  published  a  law  this  year  to  oblige  all  strangers 
to  quit  Uie  dty,  as  one  of  his  predecessors,  Pennus,  had  done  likewise  many  years 
before  him :  the  reason  which  they  allege  for  it  was  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
the  multitude  and  insolence  of  foreigners,  who  assumed  the  habit  and  usurped  tibe 
lights  of  citizens :  but  Cioero  oondrains  all  these  laws  as  cruel  and  inhospitable,  De  Off.  S. 
and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity.  1 1. 

^  Many  of  the  plebeians  surpassed*the  patricians  themselves  in  point  of  nobility : 
for  the  dwracter  of  nobility  was  wholly  derived  ftom  the  cnrale  magistnefies  which 
'    any  finmly  bad  bone.    Vid.  Aneoii.  Aig.  ii>  Tog.  Candid. .. 
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it  neMMTf  to  giTe  Bonie  cheek  to  it,  by  a  new  md 
more  rigorous  law;  but  when  they  were  proceedings 
(o  publish  it)  L.  MuciusOrestinus,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
put  his  negative  upon  them. 
^^^f^  As  the  election  of  consuls  approached,  Cicero's  in- 

terest appeared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  the  can- 
didates: for  the  nobles  themselves,  though  always  en- 
vious, and  desirous  to  depress  him,  yet  out  of  r^ard 
to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city  from  many 
quarters,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst  out  into  a  flame, 
began  to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to  present 
the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  desperate,  by 
the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  administration :  far^ 
s^  23.     in  cases  of  danger,  as  Sallust  observes,  pride  and  envy 
naturally  subside,  and  yield  the  post  of  honour  to 
virtue.    The  method  of  choosing  consuls  was  not  by 
an  open  vote,  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets 
of  wood,  distributed  to  the  citizens,  with  the  names  of 
the  candidates  severally  subscribed  upon  each:  but  in 
Cicero's  case,  the  people  were  not  content  with  this 
secret  and  silent  way  of  testifying  their  inclinations  ; 
but,  before  they  came  to  any  scrutiny,  loudly  and 
universally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  first  consul ;  so  that, 
as  he  himself  declared  in  his  speech  to  them  after  his 
De  Leg,     election,  he  was  not  chosen  by  the  votes  of  particular 
R&?k  citizens,  but  the  common  su£Prage  of  the  city;  nor 
^"^^"•^*  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  crier,  but  of  the  whole 
Roman  people.    He  was  the  only  new  man  who  had 
obtained  this  sovereign  dignity,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
had  forced  the  intrenchments  of  the  nobility  for  forty 
De  Leg.     years  past,  from  the  first  consulship  of  C,  Marius,  and 
Arg.ib.  1,2.^1^^  only  one  likewise  who  had  ever  obtained  it  in  his 
proper  year,  or  without  a  repulse. 

Antonius  was  chosen  his  colleague,  by  the  majority  of 

a  few  centuries,  above  his  friend  and  partner  Catiline. 

Cicero's  first  care,  after  his  election,'  was  to  gain  the 

Ad  Att  1.       >  Oioen»*s  iither  died  this  jeu  (S89)«  on  the  24th  of  November.  In  thia  jeta  alio. 

S.  i»»f.pn)b«Uy,Ckcvog«Tehi«dwghterTiUlUinm«^^ 

lb.  p.  3.      C.FiaoF»gi,a70ttngiiobkn»oofgiwt]|opea,Mdopeofthebei(&iD^ln£i^ 
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good  will  of  his  colleague,  and  to  draw  him  fiftim  his  old 
engagements  to  the  interest  of  the  aristocratical  faction 
[which  our  orator  calls  the  republic^-  To  this  end,  he 
tempted  him  with  a  kind  of  argument  that  seldom  fails  - 
of  its  effect  with  men  of  Antonius's  character,  the  oflfer 
^of  power  to  his  ambition,  and  of  money  to  his  pleasures  t 
in  short,  a  baigain  was  presently  agreed  upon  between  sjl  b«il 
them,  that  Antonius  should  have  the  best  of  the  pro* 
vinces,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  consuls  of  this 
year. — By  which  address,  Cicero  gained  him  so  entirelyi 
as  to  have  him  ever  after  obsequious  to  his  will. 

There  was  another  project  which  he  had  likewise  lo  ?!»»•'• 
much  at  heart,  to  unite  the  equestrian  order  with  the  p.  iss. 
senate  into  pne  common  party  and  interest.  This  body 
of  men,  next  to  the  senators,  consisted  of  the  richest 
[[and  most  knavish]  citizens  of  Rome,  who,  being  the 
constant  farmers  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  had 
agreatpartof  the  inferior  people  dependent  upon  them« 
Cicero  imagined,  that  the  united  weight  of  these  two  in  Cut  4. 
orders  [^eoiMpiraiio  ofMuium  bonarum']  would  always  be  ^^' 
an  overbalance  to  any  other  power  in  the  state,  and  a 
secure  barrier  against  any  attempts  of  the  popular  [whe-> 
ther  men  of  inordinate  ambition,  or  true  republicans, 
friends  of  the  old  constitution,  upon  the  usurped  pre- 
rogatives of  the  senate].  He  was  the  only  man  in  the 
city  capable  of  effecting  such  a  coalition,  being  now 
at  the  head  of  the  senate,  yet  the  darling  of  the  knights, 
who  considered  him  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their 
order;  whilst  he,  to  ingratiate  himself  the  more  with 
them,  affected  always  in  puUic  to  boast  of  that  ex- 
traction, and^  call  himself  an  equestrian;  and  made 
it  his  special  care  to  protect  them  [right  or  wrong,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter]  in  all  their  affairs,  and  to  advance  Piiii.  Hbt 
their  credit  and  interest;  so  that,  as  some  writers  tell  ^^^^  ^' 
us,  it  was  the  authority  of  his  consulship  that  first  di« 

It  i&oertaio^  at  least,  that  hii  son  was  bom  in  this  time  year ;  for  he  teSsus  it  nat  Ad  Att*  L 
Hi  (he  coomlship  of  L.  Julias  Gssar  and  G.  MsKcias  Figoliur.  % 
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stingmslied  and  ertablished  them  into  a  third  order  of 
the  state.  The  policy  was  certainly  very  good  with  re- 
spect to  Cicero's  views,  for  through  the  year  of  his  con- 
sulship he  had  the  whole  body  of  knights  at  his  de- 
Ad  Att.  3.  votion,  who,  with  Atticus  at  their  head,  constantly  at- 
'*  tended  his  orders,  and  served  as  a  guard  to  his  person : 

and  if  the  same  maxim  had  been  pursued  by  all  succeed- 
ing consuls,  it  might  probably  have  preserved  the  liberty 
of  the  republic  [i.  e.  the  anti-constitutional  usurped 
power  of  the  senate]  from  being  so  soon  overthrown. 

The  tribunes  entered  always  into  their  office  on  the 
10th  of  December ;  the  consuls  on  the  1st  of  January. 
A  little  before  Cicero's   inauguration,   P.  Servilius 
RuUus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  had  be^n  alarming 
MiddL       the  senate  with  the  promulgation  of  an  Agrarian  law. 
^  '  The  purpose  of  it  was,  to  create  a  decemvirate,  or  ten 

commissioners,  with  absolute  power  for  five  years  over 
all  the  revenues  of  the  republic ;  to  distribute  them  at 
pleasure  to  the  citizens  \  to  sell  and  buy  what  lands 
they  thought  fit ;  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  present 
possessors ;  to  require  an  account  from  all  the  generals 
abroad,  excepting  Pompey,  of  the  spoils  taken  in  their 
wars;  to  settle  colonies  wheresoever  they  judged  pro- 
per, and  particularly  at  Capua;  and,  in  short,  to  com- 
.  mand  all  the  money  and  forces  of  the  empire. 

The  publication  of  a  law,  conferring  powers  so  ex- 
cessive, gave  a  just  alarm  to  all  who  wished  well  to  the 
public  tranquillity.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Cicero  was 
invested  with  his  new  dignity,  he  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  senate,  by  assuring  them  of  his  resolution  to  oppose 
the  law,  and  all  its  abettors,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ; 
nor  suffer  the  senate  to  be  huit,  or  its  liberties  to  be 
impaired,  while  the  administration  continued  in  his 
hands.  From  the  senate  he  pursued  the  tribune  into 
his  own  dominion,  the  forum ;  where,  in  an  artful  and 
elegant  speech  from  the  rostra,  he  gave  such  a  turn  to 
2X2.3?.*^®  inclination  of  the  people,  that  they  rejected  this 
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Agrarian  law  with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had  ever 
before  received  one. 

He  began,  *^  By  acknowledging  the  extraordinary 
obligation  he  had  received  from  them,  in  preference 
and  opposition  to  the  nobility ;  declaring  himself  the 
creature  of  their  power,  and  of  all  men  the  most  en- 
gaged to  promote  their  interests;  that  they  were  to 
look  upon  him  as  the  truly  popular  magistrate ;  nay, 
that  he  had  declared,  even  in  the  senate,  that  he  would 
be  the  people's  consul."     He  then  fell  into  a  com-  Contr. 
mendation  of  the  Gracchi,  whose  name  was  extremely 
dear  to  them,  professing,  ''That  he  could  not  be 
against  all  Agrarian  laws,  when  he  recollected,  that 
those  two  most  excellent  men,  who  had  the  greatest 
love  for  the  Roman  people,  had  divided  the  public  ii>*  &> 
lands  to  the  citizens;  that  he  was  not  one  of  those 
consuls,  who  thought  it  a  crime  to  praise  the  Gracchi, 
on  whose  counsels,  wisdom,  and  laws,  many  parts  of  the 
present  government  were  founded :  that  his  quarrel  was 
to  the  particular  law,  which,  instead  of  being  popular, 
or  adapted  to  the  true  interest  of  the  city,  was,  in 
reality,  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny,  and  a  creation 
of  ten  kings  to  domineer  over  them  all.'^     This  he  ni.  is,  4. 
displays  at  large,  from  the  natural  effect  of  that  power 
which  was  granted  by  it;  and  proceeds  to  insinuate, 
that  it  was  covertly  levelled  at  their  favourite  Pompey,  n».  la 
and  particularly  contrived  to  retrench  and  insult  his 
authority.    ^^  Forgive  me,  citizens,  for  my  calling  so 
often  upon  so  great  a  name :  you  yourselves  imposed  via.  tupr. 
the  task  upon  me,  when  I  was  praetor,  to  join  with  ^'     ' 
you  in  defending  his. dignity,  as  far  as  I  was  able: 
I  have  hitherto  done  all  that  I  could  do ;  not  moved 
to  it  by  my  private  friendship  for  the  man,  nor  by 
any  hopes  of  honour,  and  of  this  supreme  magistracy, 
which  I  obtained  from  you,  though  with  his  approlra- 
tion,  yet  without  his  help.    Since  then  I  perceive  this 
law  to  be  designed,  as  a  kind  of  engine,  to  overturn 
his  power,  I  will  resist  the  attempts  of  these  men ;  andi 
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as  I  myself  clearly  see  what  they  are  aiming  at,  so  I 
will  take  care  that  you  also  shall  see,  and  be  eooyincel 
of  it  too/*  He  then  shows,  '*  how  the  law,  though 
it  excepted  Pompey  from  being  accountable  to  tlie 
decemvirate,  yet  excluded  him  from  limiting  one  of 
the  number,  by  being  the  choice  to  those  who  were 
present  at  Rome ;  that  it  subjected  likewise  to  their 
jurisdiction  the  countries  just  conquered  by  him, 
which  had  always  been  left  to  the  management  of  the 
general  :'*  upon  which  he  draws  a  pleasant  picture  of 
the  tribune  RuUus,  with  all  his  train  of  officers,  guardsi 
lictors,  and  apparitors,  swi^ering  in  Mithridates's 
kingdom,  and  ordering  Pompey  to  attend  him  by  a 
mandatory  letter  in  the  following  strain:  — 

**  P.  Servilius  RuUus,  tribune  of  the  people,  de- 
cemvir, to  Cnsus  Pompey,  son  of  Cna&us,  greeting. 
gni^-  ("  He  will  not  add  the  title  of  great,  when  he  has 

ss.      *    been  labouring  to  take  it  from  him  by  law.) 

^'  I  require  you  not  to  fail  to  come  presently  to 
Sinope,  and  bring  me  a  sufficient  guard  with  you, 
while  I  sell  those  lands  by  ray  law,  which  you  have 
gained  by  your  valour/' 

He  observes,  ^  That  the  reason  of  excepting  Pompey 
was  not  from  any  respect  to  him,  but  for  fear  he  should 
not  submit  to  the  indignity  of  being  accountable  to  their 
will :  but  Pompey  (says  he)  is  aman  of  that  temper,  that 
be  thinks  it  his  duty  to  bear  what  you  please  to  impose ; 
but  if  there  be  any  thing  which  you  cannot  bear  your* 
Aelves,  he  will  tdke  care  that  you  shall  not  bear  it  long 
against  your  wills.'' ""  He  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon 
lb*  2S.  82.  '*  the  dangers  which  this  law  threatened  to  their  liber- 
ties: thatinstead  of  any  good  intended  by  it  to  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  its  purpose  was  to  erect  a  power  for  the 
oppression  of  them ;  and,  on  pretence  of  planting  colo* 
nies  in  Italy,  and  the  provinces^  to  settle  their  own  cie»- 
tures  and  d^endents,  like  so  many  garrisons,  in  all  the 

"^  It  it  possible  to  observe  the  many  strokes  of  flattery  to  Pompey  in  this 
fpecdi,  wittkmi  ftdiog  aa  nllir  cantenft  fir  ti»  tpttkttt^^mffitcmml  ? 
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convenient  posts  of  the  empire,  to  be  ready  on  all  oc-» 
casiona  to  support  their  tyranny:  that  Capua  was  to 
be  their  head-quarters,  their  farourite  colony;  of  all 
cities  the  proudest,  as  well  as  the  most  hostdle  and 
dangerous,  in  which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors 
would  not  suffer  the  shadow  of  any  power  or  magi- 
atracy  to  remain ;  yet  now  it  was  to  be  cherished  and 
advanced  to  another  Rome :  that  by  this  law  the  lands 
of  Campania  were  to  be  sold  or  given  away,  the  most 
fruitful  of  all  Italy,  the  surest  revenue  of  the  republic^ 
and  their  constant  resource  when  all  other  rents  failed 
them;  which  neither  the  Gracchi,  who,  of  all  men,  contr. 
studied  the  people's  benefit  the  most,  nor  Sylla,  who  ^^^  ^ 
gave  every  thing  away  without  scruple,  durst  venture 
to  meddle  with/'  In  the  conclusion  he  takes  notice 
*^  of  the  great  favour  and  approbation  with  which 
they  had' heard  him,  as  a  sure  omen  of  their  commoa 
peace  and  prosperity :  and  acquaints  them  with  the 
concord  that  he  had  established  with  his  colleague,  as 
a  piece  of  news  of  all  other  the  most  agreeable,  and 
promises  aU  security  to  the  republic,  if  they  would 
but  show  the  same  good  disposition  on  future  occa<- 
sions,  which  they  had  signified  on  that  day;  and  that 
he  would  make  those  very  men,  who  had  been  the 
moat  envious  and  averse  to  his  advancement,  confess, 
that  the  people  had  seen  farther,  and  judged  better, 
than  they,  in  choosing  him  for  their  consul/' 

In  the  coiu-se  of  this  contest,  he  often  called  upon  n>.  laas. 
the  tribunes  to  come  into  the  rostra,  and  debate  the  '^ 
matter  with  him  before  the  people ;  but  they  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  decline  the  challenge,  and  attack 
him  rather  by  sedulously  insinuating  to  the  multitude, 
that  his  opposition  to  the  law  flowed  from  no  good 
will  to  them,  but  an  affection  to  Sylla's  party,  and  to 
secure  to  them  the  lands  which  they  possessed  by  his 
grant ;  that  he  was  making  his  court  by  it  to  the  seven 
tyrants,  as  they  called  aeven  of  the  principal  senator^ 
who  were  known  Jto  be  the  greatest  fiivonrers  of  Syila's 
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cause,  and  the  greatest  gainet*s  by  it ;  the  two  Lq- 
cuUuses,  Crassus,Catulus,  Hortensiiis,  Metellus,  Phi- 
lippus.     These  insinuations  made  so  great  an  impres- 
sion on  the  city,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
fend himself  against  them  in  a  second  speech  to  the 
people,  in  which  he  declared,  "  That  he  looked  upon 
the  law  which  ratified  all  Sylla's  acts  to  be  of  all  laws 
the  most  wicked,  and  the  most  unlike  to  a  true  law, 
as  it  established  a  tyranny  in  the  city ;  yet,  that  it  had 
some  excuse  from  the  times,  and,  in  their  present 
circumstances,  seemed  proper  to  be  supported;  espe- 
cially by  him,  who,  for  this  year  of  his  consulship^  pro- 
fessed  himself  the  patron  of  peace ;  but  that  it  was  the 
height  of  impudence  in  RuUus,  to  charge  him  with 
obstructing  their  interests  for  the  sake  of  Sylla's  grants, 
when  the  very  law  which  that  tribune  was  then  urging 
actually  established  and  perpetuated  those  grants,  and 
showed  itself  to  be  drawn  by  a  son-in-law  of  Valgius, 
who  possessed  more  lands  than  any  other  man  by 
that  invidious  tenure,  which  were 'all  by  this  law  to  be 
partly  confirmed,  and  partly  purchased  of  him/'   This 
he  demonstrates  from  the  express  words  of  the  law, 
<*  which  he  had  studiously  omitted  (he  says)  to  take 
notice  of  before,  that  he  might  not  revive  old  quarrels, 
or  move  any  argument  of  new  dissension  in  a  season 
so  improper:  that  RuUus,  therefore,  who  accused  him 
of  defending  Sylla's  acts,  was,  of  all  others,  the  most 
impudent  defender  of  them :  for  none  had  ever  affirmed 
them  to  be  good  and  legal,  but  to  have  some  plea  only 
from  possession,  and  the  public  quiet ;  but  by  this 
law  the  estates,  that  had  been  granted  by  them,  were 
to  be  fixed  upon  a  better  foundation  than  any  other 
estates  whatsoever/'     He  concludes,  **  by  renewing 
his  challenge  to  the  tribunes  to  come  and  dispute  with 
him  to  his  face/'    But  after  several  fruitless  attempts, 
finding  themselves  wholly  unable  to  contend  with  Mm, 
they  were  forced  at  last  to  submit,  and  to  let  the  affiur 
drop,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senate. 
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This  alarm  being  over,  another  accident  broke  out, 
which  might  have  endangered  the  peace  of  the  city,  if 
th  e  effects  of  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  authority 
of  Cicero.    Otho's  law,  mentioned  above,  for  the  as-  Vide  tupr. 
signment  of  separate  seats  for  the  equestrian  order,  had  ^ 
highly  offended  the  people,  who  could  not  digest  the 
indignity  of  being  thrust  so  far  back  from  their  diver- 
sions ;  and  while  the  grudge  was  still  fresh,  Otho, 
happening  to  come  into  the  theatre,  was  received  by 
the  populace  with  an  universal  hiss,butbytheknightd 
with  loud  applause  and  clapping:  both  sides  redoubled 
their  clamour  with  great  fierceness, and  from  reproaches 
were  proceeding  to  blows,  till  Cicero,  informed  of  the 
tumult,  came  immediately  to  the  theatre,  and  calling 
the  people  out  into  the  temple  of  Bellona,  so  tamed  and 
stung  them  with  the  power  of  his  words,"  and  made 
them  so  ashamed  of  their  folly  and  perverseness,  that 
on  their  return  to  the  theatre  they  turned  their  hisses 
into  applauses,  and  vied  with  the  knights  themselves 
in  demonstrations  of  their  respect  to  Otho. 

There  happened  about  the  same  time  a  third  instance, 
not  less  remarkable,  of  Cicero's  great  power  of  persua- 
sion .  Sylla  had,  by  an  express  law,  excluded  the  children 

"  The  tpeech  was  aood  after  published,  though  from  the  Datuie  of  the  thing  ie 
must  have  been  made  upon  the  spot,  and  flowed  extempore  from  the  occasion ;  and 
as  it  WM  much  read  and  admixed  for  several  ages  after,  as  a  memorable  instance  of 
CJcevo*s  command  over  men*s  passions,  so  some  have  imagined  it  to  be  alluded  ta 
in  that  beautiful  passage  of  Virgil : 

Ac,  vduti  magno  in  populo  quum  sspe  coorta  est 

Seditio,  sevitque  animis  ignobile  volgys ; 

Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant;  furor  arma  ministrat  r 

Tum,  pietate  gravem  et  meritis  si  forte  virum  quern 

Coiispex^  silent,  adrectisque  auribus  adtant : 

lUe  r^t  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet        Vjro.  ^n.  1.  152. 

As  when  sedition  fires  th*  ignoble  crowd. 

And  the  wild  rabble  stoims  and  thirsts  for  Uood  ; 

Of  stones  and  brands  a  mingled  tempest  flies. 

With  all  the  sudden  arms  that  rage  supplies : 

If  some  grave  sire  appears  amidst  the  strife^ 

In  morals  strict  and  innocence  of  life. 

All  stand  attentive,  while  the  sage  controls 

Their  wrath,  and  calms  the  tempest  of  their  soula.        Me.  Pitt* 

One  topic,  which  Cioero  toached  in  the  speech,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  i^g^^^^. 
any  hint  from  antiquity,  was  to  reproach  the  rioters  for  their  wanl  of  taste  and  g^  2. 10. 
good  sense  in  nu^g  such  a  disturbance  while  Rosdus  was  acting. 

VOL.  IV.  D  D 
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VeU.  Pat.  pf  the  proscribed  from  the  senate,  and  all  public  ho- 
nours; which  was  certainly  an  act  of  great  yiolence, 
and  the  decree  rather  of  a  tyrant  than  the  law  of  a  free 
state :  so  that  the  persons  injured  by  it,  who  were 
many,  and  of  great  families,  were  now  making  all  their 
efforts  to  get  it  reversed.  Their  petition  was  highly 
equitable ;  but,  by  Cicero  and  the  aristocratical  jfac- 
tion,  censured  as  highly  unreasonable,  in  the  present 
disorders  of  the  city;  and  why?  because,  without 
question,  the  first  use  that  they  would  naturally  make 
of  the  recovery  of  their  privileges  would  be  to  revenge 
themselves  on  their  oppressors.  It  was  Cicero's  busi- 
ness, therefore,  to  prevent  that  inconvenience,  and,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible,  with  the  consent  of  the  sufferers 
themselves ;  on  which  occasion  this  great  commander 
of  the  human  affections,  as  Quintilian  calls  him,  found 
means  to  persuade  those  unfortunate  men,  that  to  bear 
their  injury  was  their  benefit ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment itself  could  not  stand,  if  Sylla's  laws  were  then 
repealed,  on  which  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  republic 
were  established. — The  three  eases  just  mentioned 
make  Pliny  break  out  into  a  kind  of  rapturous  admira- 
tion of  the  man,  who  could  persuade  the  people  to  give 
up  their  bread,  their  pleasure,  and  their  injuries,''  to 
the  charms  of  his  eloquence. 

.  **  This  lasUmeotioned  efiect  of  Cicero*8  eloquence  muRt  surely  appear  to  an  on- 
prejudiced  reader  as  incredible  as  it  is  extraordinary.  Did  Cicero,  to  induee  the 
petitioners  to  withdraw  their  petition,  employ  the  same  arguments  which  swayed 
him  to  oppose  it  ?  Did  he  say  to  them.  You  had  better  desist  from  your  pursuit  ; 
w>f»™>«W  you  obtain  a  restoration  of  your  privileges,  you  would  naturally  niake 
In  Piflon.  2.  use  of  the  grant  to  revenge  yourselves  on  your  oppressors  ?  In  a  speech,  made 
several  yean  afkcrward.  he  declared, «  That  he  had  excluded  from  honours  a  num. 
her  of  brave  and  honest  young  men,  whom  fortune  had  thrown  into  so  unhappy 
a  situation,  that  if  they  had  obtained  power,  they  would  probably  have  empbyed 
it  to  the  ruin  of  the  state."  Sunposmg  this  to  have  been  Cicero's  opinion,  that 
they  would  have  so  employed  their  power— did  he  dellrer  this  opinion  to  them 
as  the  reason  of  his  opposing  their  request? 

Or  did  be  teU  them.  That  their  injury  was  theur  benefit ;  for  diat  the  government 
Usdf  could  not  stand,  if  Sylla's  iniquitous  law  rekting  to  them  were  repealed? 
Would  It  not  have  bmn  a  most  intolerable  impertinence  (not  to  say  impudence),after 
Pompey  had  repealed  the  most  material  and  important  of  all  Sylk's  Uws,  without 
wmmg  the  state,  «r  doingit  any  real  mischief,  to  speak  of  the  quiet  and  order  of  the 
repubhc,  as  depending  on  the  maintenance  of  Sylla's  laws  ?  (many  of  whid^  besides 
w*!;^'^-5?«  ^t  ^^^if^}^  ^itl»«»t  ceremony,  or  aiy  inconvenience, 
been  violated).    Doubtless,  if  the  petitioners  wero  preraikd  upon  by  words  to 
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Another  transaction  of  moment  in  which  he  Was 
engaged,  a  little  before  the  last  mentioned,  was  the 
defence  of  C.  Rabirius,  a  senator,  accused  by  the  tri* 
bnne  Labienus,  of  treason*  or  rebellion,  for  havmg  •  Perfuei- 
killed  L,  Saturninus,  a  tribune,  about  thirty-seven 
years  before,  who  had  caused  a  dangerous  sedition  in 
the  city.     The  fact,  if  true,  had  been  done  in  con-*  Vid.  mpr. 
sequence  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  which  all  the  ^,  ^, 
citizens  were  required  to  take  arms  in  aid  of  the  con- 
suls C.  Marius  and  L.  Flaccus. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  to  punish  Rabirius  was  not 
the  thing  aimed  at  ^  (nor  to  vindicate  the  character  or 
proceedings  of  Saturninus) ;  but  to  attack  that  assumed 
prerogative  of  the  senate,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  h 
sudden  commotion,  they  used  to  arm  the  city  at  once, 
by  requiring  the  consuls  to  take  care  the  republic  re- 
ceived no  detriment :  which  vote,  it  was  pretended,  gave 
a  sanction  to  every  thing  that  was  done  in  consequence 
of  it.  The  practice  of  thus  investing  the  magistrates 
with  so  extraordinary  a  power  commenced  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic ;  and  though  the  first  instance  of  vii  toI,  u 
it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  and  sudden  danger  ad  ton.  289. 
from  a  foreign  enemy,  the  example  was  afterward  fol- 
lowed in  cases  of  domestic  feuds  and  disturbances,  but 
had  been  always  complained  of  by  the  tribunes,  as  an 
infringement  of  the  constitution,  by  giving  to  the  senate 
an  arbitrary  power  over  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  which 
could  not  legally  be  taken  away  without  a  hearing  and 
judgment  of  the  whole  people :  and,  indeed,  experience 
had  showed,  that  by  such  a  vote  the  tribunes  themselves, 
whose  persons  the  laws  had  made  sacred,  were  exposed 

deaist  awhile  tnan  their  pnmiit,  it  muat  have  been  by  a  promise  to  do  them  jiratice, 
ao  aooD  aa  the  preaent  alann^  caund  by  the  rumoar  of  a  dreadful  conspiracy,  should 
be  over. 

p  Jiu  omne  letinendae  majeatatis  Rafairii  causa  continebatur.  [Cic  in  Oiatoie.1 
NoQ  enim  C.  Rabiriam  culpa  delicti,  non  iavidia  Tita,  non  denique  veterea,  justai 
gravesque  inimidtiie  civium^  in  discriroen  capitis  vocaverunt :  sed  ut  illud  summum 
auxilittmmajeatatia  atqueimperii,  quod  nobis  a  mi^oribusest  traditum,  de  republica 
tolleretur;  ut  nihil  posthac  auctoritas  seoatus,  nihil  oonaulare  imperium,  nihil 
QODsensio  bonorum  contra  pestem  ae  pemiciem  d^tatis  valeret.  Cic  pro  Rab. 
c.  1,  2.    Beck,  t  3.  p.  316. 

D  D  2 
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to  be  cut  ofF  without  sentence  or  trial,  and  even  when 
engaged  in  the  most  laudable  measures  for  the  public 
good. 

This  point,  therefore,  was  to  be  tried  on  the  person 
of  Rabirius.  The  duumviri,  or  two  judges,  for  this  trial, 
according  to  Suetonius,  were  drawn  by  lot,  and  CJa- 
lius  Csesar,  who,  the  same  author  tells  us,  had  insti- 
gated*' Labienus  to  begin  the  prosecution,  happened. to 
be  one  of  the  two:  Lucius  J.  Caesar  was  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  Dio,  who  reports  that  they  were  both  named 
by  the  praetor/  Hortensius  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
accused,  and  proved  (as  Cicero  affirms)  by  many  wit- 
nesses, that  Satuminus  was  actually  killed  by  the  hand 
of  a  slave,  who  for  that  service  obtained  his  freedom 

•  4  By  some  puaaga  in  Cic.  pto  Rabir.  it  appears,  that  Labienus  pretaidai  ac 
leaat  to  oommeoce  the  prosecution,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  hia  aade,  vbo 
was  slain  in  company  with  Satumimis. 

In'this  afflur  there  were  two  drcunutanees  which  deseire  notioe.     The  fet  is. 

that  Satuminus,  after  he  had  surrendered  himself,  was  killed,  contrary  Co  the  wifl  of 

(be  consul  Marius,  and  in  violation  of  the  public  faith,  pledged  to  him  by  Kaiias. 

Now  unless  the  extraordinary  commission  of  Dent  operam^  &c.  from  the  senate  to 

the  consuls,  empowered  them  only  to  kill,  not  to  spare,  Marias  was  fvee  to  pledge 

the  public  faith  to  Satuminus ;  and  when  that  had  been  done,  it  w&s  highly  erimio^ 

in  any  private  citizen  to  kill  him,  how  ilagitbus  soever  his  conduct  had  been.  It  ap- 

Oathile's      pears  that  Labienus  had  urged  Uiis  in  his  accusation:  for  Cicero  thua  anawcn:  "14 

tnual.  as  you  have  very  often  affirmed,  any  promises  of  indemnity  were  made  to  SatnrmniB, 

they  were  made,  not  by  Rabirius,  but  by  Marius,  and  if  they  were  broken*  that  bnadi 

is  to  be  imputed  to  him.  What  promise  could  pass  ?  Who  could  make  any  pranae 

but  by  a  resolution  of  the  senate  ?  Are  you  so  much  a  stranger  to  this  city  ?  Are  yoa 

80  very  ignorant  of  our  government  and  constitution,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  tfaatr*  jlc 

The  force  of  this^answer  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader*s  considentlcm. 

The  other  drcumstance  (of  which  Cicero  takes  no  notice)  is,  that  Rabirina  carried 

about,  from  house  to  house,  in  a  triumphant  and  most  insulting  manner,  the  bead  at 

Satuminus :  which  proceeding  ought  naturally  to  make  Rabirius  be  oonsidcRd  ss 

more  maliciously  concerned,  £an  any  other  person,  in  the  murder. "  Marius,  seostus 

..^onsulto  armatus  Satuminum  et  Glaudam  in  Capitolium  peisequutus  obeedit 

in  deditionemaccepit:  necdeditis  fides  8ervata~-~Cfl^utc3us[SBtiunuiiJ  Aa^ 

burius  quidam  senator  per  convivia  in  ludibrium  drcumtulit**  AunJ.  Vlci.  cap.  73. 
'  M.  Crevier,  to  reconcile,  as  well  as  he  can,  these  difiering  accounts,  oonjectttres, 
that  the  two  judges  were  drawn  by  lot,  by  a  pnetor. 
Hist  Rom.  The  Jesuit  Catrou  writes,  that  though  ^  it  properly  belonged  to  the  dnnmviif 
L  61.  p.  1.  to  try  the  cause  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  brought  before  the  prseCor,  and  Canar 
got  himself  nominated  to  be  one  of  the  pnetor*s  assessors ;  but  that  Cicero  unriddled 
the  affkir,  brought  the  cause  before  the  people,  and  got  Rabirius  acquitted.*'  New 
both  Suetonius  and  Dio  agree  in  this,  that  the  accused  brought  the  affair,  byap- 
peal,  before  the  people:  neither  of  them  say  that  be  was  acquitted.  Nay.  D» 
says,  he  would  certainly  have  been  condemned,  if  any  sentence  had  been  giroi; 
which,  if  true,  it  is  hard  to  guess  what  Suetonius  means  by  saying,  thyt  aochiaf 
was  of  so  much  service  to  the  accused,  at  his  trial  before  the  people,  aa  the  Ibrwaid 
severity  of  the  judge  who  had  condemned  him.  [CsBsnr]  ^^  sorte  judex  in  leam 
ductus,  tarn  cupide  condemnavit,  ut  ad  populum  provocanti  nihil  seque  ac  jadics 
aoerbitas  profuerit  :*'  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  service  was  done  hhn,  but  by 
the  prflstor,  who  contrived  to  dissolve  the  assembly. 
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from  the  republic.    The  judges,  however,  condemned 
Rabirius:  whereupon  he  appealed  from  their  sentence, 
to  the  people.     Cicero  pleaded  his  cause  before  the 
centuries,  but  was  not  suffered^  by  the  prosecutor,  to 
speak  above  half  an  hour.     He  opened  the  defence 
with  great  gravity,  declaring,  "  That  in  the  memory  MiddL 
of  man  there  had  not  been  a  cause  of  such  importance,  ^  ^^ 
either  undertaken  by  a  tribune,  or  defended  by  a  con- 
sul :  that  nothing  less  was  meant  by  it,  than  that  for 
the  future  there  should  be  no  senate  or  public  council 
in  the  city;  no  consent  or  concurrence  of  the  honest, 
against  the  rage  and  rashness  of  the  wicked ;  no  re- 
source or  refuge  in  the  extreme  dangers  of  the  republic, 
— He  wishes  that  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  confess 
what  Hortensius  indeed  had  proved  to  be  false,  that 
Saturninus,  the  enemy  of  the  Roman  people,  was  killed 
by  the  hand  of  Rabirius. — ^That  he  should  have  pro- 
claimed and  boasted  of  it,  as  an  act  that  merited  re- 
ward instead  of  punishment. — Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  clamour  of  the  opposite  faction ;  but 
he  observes  it  to  be  the  faint  effort  of  a  small  part  of 
the  assembly ;  and  that  the  body  of  the  people,  who 
were  silent,  would  never  have  made  him  consul,  if  they 
had  thought  him  capable  of  being  disturbed  by  so  feeble 
an  insult ;  which  he  advised  them  to  drop,  since  it 
betrayed  only  their  folly,  and  the  inferiority  of  their 
numbers." — The  assembly  being  quieted,  he  goes  on 
to  declare,  that  though  Rabirius  did  not  kill  Satur- 
ninus, yet,  together  with  the  consuls,  and  all  the  best 
of  the  city,  he  took  arms  with  intent  to  kill  him,  to 
which  his  honour,  virtue,  and  duty,  called  him. — 
That  to  charge  Rabirius  with  this  crime,  was  to  con- 
demn the  greatest  and  worthiest  citizens  whom  Rome 

*  It  would  give  great  light  to  the  history  of  these  times,  if  we  could  know  the  dates 
of  the  publication  of  Cioero*s  speeches.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  the  orator  was 
really  so  stout  on  this  occasion,  as  he  represents  himself:  his  cajoling  the  multitude 
by  such  an  extravagant  strain  of  panegyric  upon  C.  31  arius  [whom  at  other  times  he 
speaks  of  as  the  roost  vilianous  of  all  villains]  would  naturally  make  one  disbelieve 
his  venturing  to  reproach  the  popular  faction  with  the  inferiority  of  their  numbers  in 
the  present  assembly;  and  espedally  if  (as  Dio  reporU)  they  were  the  majority. 
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had  ever  bred ;  and  though  they  were  all  dead,  yet  the 
injury  was  the  same,  to  rob  them  of  the  honour  due 
to  their  names  and  memories."'  To  this  he  added 
many  oratorical  flourishes  concerning  fame  and  glory 
and  immortality,  and  in  praise  of  Marius,  one  of  the 
wisest  as  well  as  bravest  of  the  Roman  heroes,  whose 
spirit,  worthy  for  its  holiness  to  be  worshipped,  he  calls 
to  witness  how  much  he  thinks  himself  obliged  to  vin- 
dicate, and  fight  strenuously  for  the  renown  of  all  such 
.meritoriou;s  heroes.  But  all  this  was  to  very  little 
purpose,  if  we  may  believe  Dio ;  for  the  people  would 
have  condemned  the  criminal,  had  not  Metellus  Celer, 
at  that  time  augur  and  prastor,  contrived  by"  a  stra- 
tagem to  dissolve  the  assembly  before  they  came  to 
vote:  and  Labienus  did  not  afterward  revive  the  pro- 
secution, though  he  was  free  to  do  it/ 
Middi.  Cicero  made  a  new  law  this  year  to  correct  the 

P*  ^®"  abuse  of  a  privilege,  called  legatio  libera^  that  is,  an 
honorary  legation  or  embassy,  granted  arbitrarily  by 
the  senate  to  any  of  its  members,  when  they  travelled 
abroad  on  their  private  affairs,  in  order  to  give  them 

*  There  is  one  particular  in  Cicero*8  speech  on  this  occasion,  in  wliich  it  may, 
to  some  readers,  be  difficult  to  discern  the  skill  of  the  orator.  His  chief  pinpoMs, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  to  maintain  that  assumed  prerogative  of  the  senate,  wherebj, 
whenever  they  pleased  to  think  it  necessary  or  convenient,  they  gave  an  al»olnte 
uncontrollable  power  to  the  consuls,  by  the  vote  Dent  operatn,  &c ;  and  yet,  in 
this  very  oration,  he  makes  a  new*  and  a  fine  encomium  on  Caius  Gracchus,  who 
*  Vid.  supT.  ^M  murdered,  together  with  3000  dtizens,  by  the  consul  Opimius,  in  coosequenoe 
p.  399.  ^^  ^c  senate*s  exerting  the  said  assumed  prerogative. 

Vid.  voL  3.       **  The  assemblies,  by  centuries,  were  in  some  sense  military,  the  people  being 

b.  6.  c.  10.  under  arms,  and  drawn  up  in  line  of  baUle.   They  were  held  in  the  field  of  Man 

without  the  city,  which  might,  therefore,  in  the  early  times,  when  Rome  was 

weak,  and  had  but  a  very  small  territory,  be  exposed  to  a  sudden  incurdon  of 

their  neighbours :  to  obviate  which  danger,  a  guard  was  posted,  and  an  ensigii 

planted  upon  the  Janiculum;  and  these  continued  there  so  long  as  the  assembly 

Dio,  1.  37.   lasted,  the  soldiers,  who  formed  the  guard  at  first,  being  relieved  by  others  who 

42.  '  had  g^vcn  their  votes.     This  precaudon  was  no  longer  necessary  at  the  time  of 

which  we  are  speaking,  but  was  retained  through  a  superstitious  regard  to  on 

^ancient  usage;  and  the  assembly  could  decree  nothing  legally,  but  while  the 

banner  was  seen  flying.     Metellus  hastened  to  the  Janiculum,  and  caused  d^ 

ensign  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  assembly  of  course  broke  up. 

»  By  the  issue  of  this  affair,  as  well  as  from  the  passage  above-dted  [p.  403. 
note  p.]  of  Cicero's  speech,  it  seems  reasonable  to  think,  that  no  design  had  been 
formed  against  the  life  of  Rabirius;  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  con. 
jecture,  concerning  the  view  of  the  popular  faction  In  this  prosecution,  I  should 
say,  it  was  to  deter  the  consul  and  his  friends,  in  this  very  time  of  alarm,  from 
having  recourse  to  the  old,  but  dangerous  expedient,  of  Dent  operam  eonsniety 
Slc  ;  and  if  Cicero  had  paid  more  regard  to  the  admonitioD,  it  might  have  been 
better  for  him  and  for  the  public  tnuMiniUity. 
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a  public  character,  and  a  right  to  be  treated  as  am- 
bassadors, or  magistrates ;  which,  by  the  insolence  of 
these  great  guests,  was  become  a  grievous  burden 
upon  all  the  states  and  cities  through  which  they 
passed.  Cicero's  design  was  to  abolish  it,  but  being  DeLeg.3. 
<lriTen  from  that  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  was  con-  ^ 
tent  to  restrain  the  continuance  of  it,  which  before 
was  unlimited,  to  the  term  of  one  year. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  news  came  from  th^ 
east,  of  Pompey's  having  happily  finished  the  long  war 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  by  the  taking  of*  Jerusalem.  •  vid.  mpr. 
The  honours  decreed  him  by  the  senate,  at  the  motion  ^  ^^ 
of  .Cicero,  have  been  related  ;t  and  it  is  not  to  be  ti^.  p.  377- 
doubted,  that  the  consul,  by  his  zeal  on  this  occasion, 
attached  to  him  more  firmly  than  ever  Pompey's  friends; 
of  whose  support,  in  the  exercise  of  his  magistracy,  he 
foresaw  he  should  very  soon  stand  in  need.^ 

And  now  he  took  the  opportunity,  which  his  con- 
sular authority  gave  him,  of  acquiring  the  friendship 
and  support  of'  LucuUus,  whom  probably  he  thought 
he  might  at  this  time  oblige,  without  disobliging  his 
rival,  whose  conquests  were  finished,  and  whose  glory 
4vas  complete. 

T  It  has  been  rdated  aboTc^  that  Cioero,  by  a  pnmiiK  to  his  oollMgue  AntoDiaf, 
of  yielding  to  him  the  best  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  them,  had  engaged  liiin  not 
to  obstruct  the  measares  of  his  aaministration.  It  was  the  custom  for  me  senate  to 
appoint  what  particular  provinces  were  to  be  distributed  everr  year  to  the  several 
magistrates,  who  used  afterward  to  cast  lots  for  them  among  themselves ;  the  pre 
tors  for  the  praetonan,  the  consuls  for  the  consular  provinces.  In  this  partition, 
therefore,  when  Macedonia,  one  of  the  most  desirable  governments  of  the  empiro, 
for  command  and  wealth,  fdl  to  Cicero*s  lot,  he  exchanged  it  immediately  with  his 
colleague  for  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he  resigned  af^wvd  to  Q.  Metellus.  Cioeroii 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus  [lib.  2.  ep.  1.],  mentions  an  oration  he  made  to  the  people,  on 
occasion  of  his  xesigning  his  pretensions  to  this  province ;  and  speaksof  that  oialioli 
as  the  sixth  of  his  ten  consular  orations.  [*'  Sexta  cum  provinciam  in  condone  de- 
poBui."]  The  two  first  wen  against  Rnllus's  Agrarian  law.  The  third  coaeeming 
OtbcL  The  fourth  in  defence  of  Rabirius.  The  fifth  concerning  the  children  of  the 
proscribed.  The  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  against  Catiline.  It  was  pro- 
bably, therefore,  after  his  defence  of  Rabirius,  that  he  made  this  resignation.  At 
what  time  he  cast  lots  with  his  colleague  is  not  said.  By  Caius  Oraochus*s  law  Vid.  voL  Sk 
relating  to  the  senate's  appointment  of  the  provinces  to  the  consuls  and  pnetors,  b.  6.  c.  10* 
the  senate  was  annually  to  name  the  provinces  before  the  elections  of  the  magi- 
strates.   Cic  de  Prov.  Cons.  2.  pro  Dom.  9.    SalL  de  BelL  Jug.  29.  47. 

■  h,  LucttUus  cum  victor  a  Mithridatioo  hello  revertisaet,  inimicomm  calumnia 
triennio  tardius,  quam  deboerat,  triumphavit.  Nos  enim  consules  introduximns 
pene  in  uibem  curmm  darisaimi  viri:  cujus  mihi  ooDsilramet  anetoritasqaid  tum 
in  "«'»i«T»H>  rebus  profuisaet,  dioerem,  nisi  de  me  ipso  dioendam  easet.  Cw.  Acad. 
2.  c.  1. 
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BiiddL       . .  LucuUus  was  soliciting  the  demand  of  a  triumph  for 
^  his  victories  over  Mithridates ;  in  which  pursuit  he 

piut.  in  had  been  obstructed  for  three  years  successively  by  the 
^"^  intrigues  of  some  of  the  magistrates,  who,  by  putting 
this  affront  upon  him,  paid  their  court  to  Pompey.  By 
'  the  law  and  custom  of  the  republic,  no  general,  while 
he  was  in  actual  command,  could  come  within  the  gates 
of  Rome,  without  forfeiting  his  commission,  and  con* 
sequently  all  pretensions  to  a  triumph ;  so  that  Lu- 
cuUus continued  all  this  time  in  the  suburbs,  till  the 
affair  was  decided.  The  senate  favoured  his  suit,  and 
Acadam  were  solicitors  for  him,  but  could  not  prevail,  till 
Cicero's  authority  at  last  helped  to  introduce  his  tri- 
umphal car*  into  the  city;  making  him  some  amends 
by  this  service  for  the  injury  of  the  Manilian  law, 
which  had  deprived  him  of  his  government.  After 
his  triumph,  he  entertained  the  whole  Roman  people 
with  a  sumptuous  feast,  and  was  much  caressed  by  the 
nobility,  as  one  whose  authority  would  be  a  proper 
check  to  the  ambition  and  power  of  Pompey;  but 
having  now  obtained  all  the  honours  which  he  could 
piubSn  reasonably  hope  for,  and  observing  the  turbulent  and 
distracted  state  of  the  city,  he  withdrew  himself,  not 
long  after,  from  public  affitirs,  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  a  polite  and  splendid  retreat.  He  was 
a  generous  patron  of  learning,  and  himself  eminently 
learned,  so  that  his  house  was  the  constant  resort  of 
the  principal  scholars  and  wits  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
where  he  had  provided  a  well-furnished  library,  with 
porticos  and  galleries  annexed,  for  the  convenience  of 

•  The  pomp  of  this  triumph  was  not  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  spoils,  or 

number  of  prisoners.    The  chief  fruiu  of  LucuUus's  victory  were  in  the  hands  of 

Pompey.  A  gold  statueof  M  ithridates,  six  feet  high,  a  shield  adorned  with  precious 

•tones,  and  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  together  with  2,700,000  drachois  in 

Plut,  in        «oine^  silver,  were  the  most  shining  part  of  the  show.    But  there  were  also  written 

jj^^  scrolls,  on  whidi  were  set  down  the  sums  with  which  Lucullus  had  supplied  Pom. 

pey  for  the  war  with  the  pirates,  and  those  he  had  remitted  at  diffcient  times  to 

SOL  iSft        ^e  quiestors.     He  had  likewise  given  050  drachms  to  each  of  his  soldiers. 

e^d.  He  gave  a  feast  to  the  whole  people,  at  which  above  100,000  casks  (containing 

Jb.  .  twelve  gallons  each)  of  Oieek  wine  were  consumed.   He  adorned  the  public  places 

and  buildings  with  a  great  number  of  statues ;  but  the  most  valuable  thing  which 

he  brought  from  the  east  was  the  cherry-tree,  unknown  till  then  in  Eurapc,  but 

which  grew  in  Pontus  without  cultivation. 
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walks  and  literary  conferences,  at  which  he  himself 
used  frequently  to  assist ;  giving  an  example  to  the 
world  of  a  life  truly  noble  and  elegant,  if  it  had  not 
been  sullied  by  too  great  a  tincture  of  Asiatic  softness 
and  epicurean  luxury. 

We  come  now  to  the  famed  conspiracy,  of  which 
Sallust  has  written  the  history,  and  which  is  the  subject   * 
of  a  great  part  of  Cicero's  writings.    He  had  intima- 
tions of  it,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  magistracy,  but 
it  did  not  break  out  till  towards  the  end  of  his  year. 

In  order  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
the  Roman  story,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  account 
of  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Catiline,  the  contriver  of  the 
intended  mischief,  together  with  a  character  of  the  man, 
as  formed  upon  a  view  of  his  conduct  prior  to  that 
wicked  conspiracy ;  and  because  the  method  taken  to 
avert  the  impending  evil  was  extraordinary,  and  not 
universally  approved,  and  was  attended  with  very  mo- 
mentous consequences,  it  may  likewise  be  proper  to 
acquaint  ourselves  more  particularly,  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  with  the  principal  persons,  who,  in  the 
senate,  appeared  in  opposition  to  each  other  on  this  oc- 
casion .  Sallust  mentions  but  three  who  made  speeches ; 
the  consul  Cicero,  Csesar,  and  Cato.  Of  the  first  a 
good  deal  has  already  been  said ;  but  we  shall  become  - 

better  acquainted  with  him,  by  the  following  brief  hi- 
stories of  Caesar  and  Catiline  till  the  time  of  the  wicked 
conspiracy  of  the  latter.  And  because  the  histories 
of  these  two  Romans  Have,  in  some  parts  of  them,  a 
connexion  with  each  other,  it  may  be  best  to  place 
them  together,  immediately  before  Sallust's  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  give  first  the  history  of  ] 

Cato  to  that  time,  which  has  no  connexion,  or  very 
little,  with  either  of  the  other,  and  is  inserted  here 
only  to  make  us  know  the  character  he  then  bore. 

Marcus  Pokcius  Cato,  commonly  called  Cato 
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Minor,  or  Cato  of  Utica,  was  great  grandBon  t>f  Csto 
Mki'  ^^   *^^  censor,  and  descended  from  a  son  which  the  censor 
had,  in  his  old  age,  by  a  second  wife,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  his  clients.    Cato  of  Utica  had,  by  both  father 
and  mother's  side,  one  sister,  named  Porcia.      His 
mother,  by  a  former  marriage,  had  a  son,  whose  name 
was  Servilius  Caepio  (for  whom  Cato's  fraternal  affection 
m  supr.  was  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  Lucullus  for  his 
brother),  and  several  daughters,  of  whom  the  most 
known  was  the  mother  of  Brutus.'' 
.    It  is  said  of  Cato,  that,  from  his  infancy,  he  dis* 
covered  by  his  speech,  his  countenance,  and  even  his 
childish  sports  and  recreations,  an  inflexibility  of  mind ; 
for  he  would  force  himself  to  go  through  with  what- 
ever he  had  undertaken,  though  the  task  was  ill  suited 
to  his  strength :  he  was  rough  towards  those  that  flat- 
tered him,  and  quite  untractable""  when  threatened  ; 
was  rarely  seen  to  laugh,  or  even  to  smile;  not  easily 
provoked  to  anger,  but,  if  once  incensed,  hard  to  be 
pacified. 

Sy  Ua,  having  had  a  friendship  with  the  father  of  Cato, 
sent  often  for  him  and  his  brother,  and  talked  familiarly 
with  them.  Cato,  who  was  then  about  fourteen  years  , 
of  age,  seeing  the  heads  of  great  men  brought  thither, 
and  observing  the  sighs  of  those  that  were  present,  asked 
piuL  Sn  bis  preceptor,  "  Why  does  nobody  kill  this  man?** — 
^'  Because  (said  the  other)  he  is  feared  more  than  he 
is  hated.**    The  boy  replied,  "  Why  then  did  you  not 

^  AH  these  lived  together,  and  were  bred  up  in  the  house  of  LiviuB  Drusus,  their 
uncle  by  their  mother,  a  man  of  weight  in  the  gOTemmcnt  at  that  time. 

c  When  Cato  was  a  child,  the  Italian  allies  solicited  for  the  fireedom  of  the  dty  s 
Ponipedius  Silo,  one  of  the  deputies,  and  who  had  contracted  a  friendship  with 
Drusus,  lodged  at  his  house  for  several  days,  in  which  time  being  grown  familiar 
Plut  in        with  the  children,  he  said  to  them,  ^  Well,  will  you  desire  your  uncle  to  befiriend 
Cat  us  in  our  business  ?"    Cspio  smiling,  seemed  to  consent ;  but  Cato  made  no  an- 

swer, only  he  looked  steadfastly  and  sternly  upon  the  stranger :  ^^  And  you  ^said 
Pompedius),  will  not  you,  as  well  as  your  brother,  intercede  with  your  uncle  in 
our  behalf  ?**  Cato  seeming  by  his  silence  and  by  his  look  to  reject  their  petition, 
Pompedius  snatched  him  up,  and,  holding  liira  out  of  the  window,  shook  him 
several  times,  threatening  to  let  him  fall,  if  he  would  not  comply :  the  boy  remained 
unmoved,  and,  seemingly,  unconcerned ;  whereupon  Pompediuf,  setting  him  down 
again,  said  softly  to  his  friends,  <^  Were  this  child  a  man,  I  believe  we  should  not 
1^  one  voice  among  the  people." 
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give  me  asword*  when  you  brought  me  hithef,  that  I 
might  have  stabbed  him,  and  freed  my  country  from 
this  slavery?*' 

He    learnt  the  principles  of  the  stoic  philosophy 
(which  so  well  suited  his  character)  under  Antipater 
of  Xyre,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  it.      Eloquence  he  likewise  studied,  as  a  necessary 
means  to  defend  the  cause  of  justice;  and  he  made  a 
very  considerable  proficiency  in  that  science.    To  in- 
crease his  bodily  strength,  he  inured  himself  to  suffer 
the   extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  used  to  make 
journeys  on  foot,  and  bare-headed,  in  all  seasons. 
When  he  was  sick,  patience  and  abstinence  were  his 
only  remedies:  he  shut  himself  up,  and  would  see 
«\obody  till  he  was  well.     Though  remarkably  sober 
in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  making  it  his  rule  to  drink 
but  once  after  supper,  and  then  retire,  he  insensibly 
conti'acted  a  habit  of  drinking  more  freely,  and  cf 
sitting  at  table  till  morning.    His  friends  endeavoured 
to  excuse  this,  by  saying,  that  the  af&irs  of  the  public 
engrossed  his  attention  all  the  day,  and  that,  being  ami- 
bitious  of  knowledge,  he  passed  the  night  at  table  in 
the  convei'sation  of  [^tippling  **]  philosophers.    Cassar 
"Wrote,  that  Cato  was  once  found  dead  drunk  at  the 
comer  of  a  street  by  a  great  number  of  people  who  were 
going  early  in  the  morning  to  the  levee  of  some  great 
man ;  and  that  when,  by  uncovering  his  face,  they  per- 
ceived who  it  was,  they  blushed  for  shame.     *^  You 
would  have  thought  (added  Csesar)  that  Cato  had  found  Piin.  £p. 
them  drunk,  not  they  him."    Pliny  observes,  that,  by  ^'  *** 
this  reflection,  Cffisar  praises  his  enemy,  at  the  same 
lime  that  he  blames  him.  And  Seneca  (his  extravagant  sen.  de 
panegyrist)  ventures  to  assert,  that  it  is  easier  to  prove  viTfi. 
drunkenness  to  be  a  virtue,  than  Cato  to  be  vicious.  ^^^^ 
He  affected  singularity,  and,  in  things  indifferent,  to 
act  directly  contrary  to  the  taste  and  fashions  of  the 
age  [which  some  hold  to  be  a  sure  mark  of  a  flaw  in 

•  *  Cato  yino  laxabfttaniaauni,  curii puhlicU fatigatwrn.  Sen.  deTmiq.  VitiB,  c.l6> 
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the  understanding].  Magnanimity  and  constancy  are 
generally  ascribed  to  him ;  and  Seneca  would  fain  make 
that  haughtiness  and  contempt  for  others,  which,  in 
Cato,  accompanied  those  virtues,  a  matter  of  praise. 
Sen.  de      Cato,  says  Seneca,  having  received  a  blow  in  the  face, 
si^'ci'5.  neither  took  revenge  nor  was  angry  j  he  did  not  even 
^^^^        pardon  the  affront,  but  denied  that  he  had  received  it. 
His  virtue  raised  him  so  high,  that  injury  could  not 
reach  him.     He  is  reputed  to  have  been  chaste  in  his 
youth*     His  first  love  was  Lepida,  but  when  themfr- 
riage  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  Me- 
tellus  ScipiO)  to  whom  she  had  been  promised,  in- 
terfered, and  the  preference  was  given  to  him.   Tlus 
affront  extremely  exasperated  our  stoic :  he  was  for 
going  to  law  with  Scipio;  and  when  his  friends  had 
diverted  him  from  that  design,  by  showing  him  the 
ridicule  of  it,  he  revenged  hinaself  by  making  verses 
upon  his  rival.     When  this  first  flame  subsided,  he 
married  Atilia,  the  daughter  of  Serranus,  had  two 
children  by  her,  and  then  divorced  her  for  her  very 
indiscreet  conduct. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  under  Gellius,  in  the  war  of  Spartacus,  and 
Vid.  Bapr.  when  military  rewards  were  offered  him  by  the  com- 
mander, refused  them,  because  he  thought  he  had  no 
title  to  them. 

Some  years  after,  he  went  a  legionary  tribune  into 
Macedonia,  under  the  praetor  Rubrius:  in  which  station 
he  appeared,  in  his  dress  and  during  a  march,  more  like 
a  private  soldier  than  an  officer ;  for  the  dignity  of  his 
manners,  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  his  views,  set  him  far  above  those,  who  bore 
the  titles  of  generals  and  proconsuls.     It  is  said,  that 
Cato's  design  in  all  his  behaviour  was  to  engage  the 
soldiers  to  the  love  of  tirtue ;  whose  affections  he  en- 
gaged thereby  to  himself,  without  having  that  in  his  in- 
tention. For  the  sincere  love  of  virtue  (adds  Plutarch) 
implies  an  affection  for  the  virtuous.  Those  who  prai^ 
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the  worthy  without  loving  them,  pay  homage  to  their 
glory;  but  are  neither  admirers  nor  imitators  of  their 
virtues. 

When  the  time  of  his  service  expired,  and  he  was 
leaving  the  army,  the  soldiers  were  all  in  tears^  so 
effectually  had  he  gained  their  hearts  by  his  conde^i 
acending  manners,  and  sharing  in  their  labours  [as 
Marius  had  used  to  do]. 

Before  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  resolved  to  make 
tlte  tour  of  Asia  (where  Pompey  then  was,  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  armies)^  not  only  to  see  that  fine  country, 
but  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  manners  of  its  inha* 
bitants,  and  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  condition  of  its 
states  and  provinces.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he 
eame  to  Antioch,  curious  to  see  one  of  the  finest  cities 
of  the  east.  When  not  far  from  it,  he  perceived,  without  Pint  in 
the  gates,  a  multitude  of  people  in  white  habits,  and,  i^^ 
on  both  sides  of  the  way,  young  persons  and  children 
ranged  in  order.  He  imagined  that  this  was  intended 
for  his  reception ;  which  displeased  him :  for  he  did  not 
uSeet  pomp  and  ceremony.  He  was  travelling  on  foot, 
according  to  his  constant  custom ;  but  his  friends  being 
on  horseback,  he  ordered  them  to  dismount,  in  civility 
to  those,  who,  he  believed,  were  come  out  with  a  de-« 
sign  to  do  him  honour.  [Among  them  were  the  priests, 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  city.3  But  when  he  was  at 
some  small  distance,  the  person  who  had  ranged  the 
multitude  in  order,  having  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
a  staff  in  his  hand,  came  forwards,  and  asked  himf 
**  Where  he  had  left  Demetrius  [Pompey*s  freedman^t  vid.  »upr. 
and  virhether  he  would  soon  arrive  ?*'  On  that  question,,  ^e  i  '  "^ 
the  friends  of  Cato  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh ;  but 
for  himself,  ever  serious  and  austere,  he  went  on,  with^ 
out  answering  one  word  to  the  man  who  had  questioned 
him  J  but  cried  out,  "Oh  wretched  city!*'* 

•  JuBa,  the  apostate,  lerived  the  reproach,  aereral  ages  afterward,  against  the 
inhabitaota  of  Amioch,  when  he  was  angry  with  them.    Julian,  Misopog. 
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Plat  in  We  are  told,  that  Cato  coining  to  make  his  compli- 

ments to  Pompey  at  Ephesus  [nobody  knows  when  J, 
that  general  ran  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him  the  highest 
praises,  both  when  present  and  after  he  was  with- 
drawn :  but  did  not  press  his  worthy  guest  to  stay 
with  him,  as  he  used  to  do  other  young  Romans* 

i^  After  his  return  home  he  was  chosen  to  the  qusstor- 

ship,  and  had  scarce  entered  upon  this  charge,  wben 
he  made  a  great  reformation  in  the  quaestor's  office, 
and  paiticularly  with  regard  to  the  registers. 

These  registers,whose  places  were  for  life,and  through 
whose  hands  incessantly  passed  the  public  accounts,  be-* 
ing  to  act  under  young  magistrates,  unexperienced  in 
business,  assumed  an  air  of  importance ;  and,  instead  of 
asking  orders  from  the  qusestors,  pretended  to  direct  and 
govern,  as  if  they  themselves  were  the  quaestors.  Cato 
reduced  them  to  their  proper  sphere.  One  of  these  fel- 
lows had  the  protection  of  Catulus,  then  censor,'  whom 
he  engaged  to  go  to  the  qusstor's  office  to  solicit  for 
him.  As  Catulus  lived  in  friendship  with  Cato,  and  was 
of  the  same  faction,  he  doubted  not  of  success  in  his 
application.  But  the  qusstor  remonstrated  to  him,  that 
the  person,  for  whom  he  interested  himself,  was  very 
criminal,  having  forged  a  will.  Catulus  nevertheless 
sued  for  favour,  on  his  own  account,  for  the  guilty  re- 
gister. Hereupon  Cato  expostulated  with  the  patriot, 
on  his  acting  a  part  so  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  and 
his  virtue;  but  finding  him  still  persist  in  his  solicits* 
tion,  said  to  him  in  a  very  different  tone  of  voice,  **  It 
would  be  a  great  shame  for  you,  Catulus,  if  while  yoif 
are  censor,  and  charged  with  the  inspection  of  our 
manners,  I  should  order  my  Serjeants  to  turn  you  out 
of  my  office."  Angry  and  confounded,  Catulus  opened 

'  The  other  censor  was  Crassus.  These  magistrates  discharged  no  one  function 
belonging  to  their  office.  A  dispute  arose  between  them*  in  relation  to  the  peopla 
of  Gallia  Transpadana,  to  whom  Crassus,  supported  by  Cssar,  was  for  granting 
the  freedom  of  the  dtj.  Catulus  opposed  the  design ;  and  the  colleagues  agreed 
in  nothing  but  the  roolution  to  abdicate  their  office;  which  they  actoallF  did* 
Plut.  in  CiMS.  et  Suet  hi  Csbs. 
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his  mouth,  as  if  to  reply ;  but  having  nothing  rea- 
sonable to  say,  retired  silent  and  out  of  countenance. 
However,  he  managed  so  knavishly,  as  to  save  the 
rqjister  from  any  farther  punishment  than  the  loss  of 
his  employment  and  salary. 

One  thing  by  which  Cato  extremely  pleased  the 
people  was  his  making  the  assassins,  to  whom  Sylla 
had  given  considerable  rewards  out  of  the  treasury, 
for  murdering  the  proscribed,  disgorge  their  gains. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Catd  was  so  exact  in  per* 
forming  the  duties  of  a  senator,  as  to  be  always  the 
first  who  came  to  the  house,  and  the  last  who  left  it; 
and  that  he  never  quitted  Rome  during  those  days 
when  the  senate  was  to  sit. 

Nor  did  he  fail  to  be  present  at  every  assembly  of 
the  people,  that  he  might  awe  those  who,  by  an  ill- 
judged  facility,  bestowed  the  public  money  in  lar* 
gesses,  and  frequently,  through  mere  favour,  granted 
remission  of  debts  due  to  the  state.  At  first  his 
austerity  and  stiffness  displeased  his  colleagues,  but 
afterward  they  were  glad  to  have  his  name  to  oppose 
to  all  the  unjust  solicitations,  against  which  -they 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  defend  themselves. 
Cato  very  readily  took  upon  him  the  task  of  re- 
fusing. 

The  amount  of  all  this  seems  to  be,  that  Cato  had 
been  a  stout,  stubborn,  ill-natured  boy;  that  he  af« 
fected  singularity  when  a  man;  yet  was  capable  both 
of  friendship  and  of  love;  was  condescending  to  his 
inferiors ;  a  brave  and  hardy  soldier;  a  good  senator; 
in  his  principles,  a  stoic ;  in  his  practice,  chaste  and 
temperate,  only  a  little  given  to  tippling  in  good  com- 
pany ;  complexionally  true  and  honest ;  and  aspiring 
to  the  character  of  rigid,  unrelenting  justice. 

Caius  Julius  Cesar  was  bom  in  the  year  of  Rome  pigh. 
654,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Antonius  and  A.  Posthu-  S^^^^. 
mius  Albinus.  The  Julian  family  was  patrician :  it  had 
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been  transplanted  from  Alba'  to  Rome  by  king  Tulius 
Hostilius,  and,  from  the  beginning  of  the  common- 

Pim*  7.  wealth,  had  been  adorned  with  the  highest  dignities. 
Cassar  was  in  his  sixteenth  year  when  he  lost  his  father, 
of  whom  all  that  we  know  is,  that  he  had  been  praetor, 

Anct.  de     and  that  he  died  suddenly  one  morning  while  putting 

Ei!^c.2&  on  bis  shoes.  Caesar's  mother  was  Aurelia,  a  lady  of 
merit,  and  of  a  very  noble  family,  though  plebeian : 
she  is  much  praised  for  the  care  she  took  of  her  son's 
education.  It  has  b^en  already  mentioned,  that,  in 
the  year  67 19  he  was  in  great  danger  of  being  put  to 
death  as  a  Marian,  being  the  nephew  of  Marius's  wife 
Julia,  and  having  married  Cinna's  daughter,  whom  all 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  dictator  could  not  induce 
him  to  repudiate.     He  was  saved  through  the  inter- 

Suet,  in  J.  ccssiou  of  the  friends  of  his  family;  to  whom,  at  the 
same  time,  Sylla  is  said  to  have  foretold,  that  the 
youth,  for  whom  they  interceded,  would,  one  day,  be 
the  ruin  of  their  party.  Suetonius  adds,  that  Syila 
often  admonished  the  optimates  to  be  upon  their  guard 
against  that  loose-girded  boy. 

But  Caesar,  though  he  thus  escaped  being  murdered 
by  the  dictator,  did  not  think  it  safe  for  him  to  continue 
in  Italy:  he  passed  into  Asia,^made  his  first  campaigns 

n>.  under  Minucius  Thermus,  distinguished  himself  by  his 

courage,  and,  at  the  taking  of  Mitylene,  acquired  the 

8uet  in  '  It  i«  said  that  the  Julii  traced  hack  their  origin  to  lulus,  the  son  ofJEncMij  and 

Cm.  6,  therefore,  widiout  doubt,  the  grandson  of  Venus.  The  fittt  of  die  Julian  fMnily, 
who  hore  the  suniame  of  Csesar,  was  Sex.  Julius  Cesary  prstor  in  the  7^ '^ 
Rome  546.  It  is  generaUy  thought  that  this  surname  denotes  an  inhnt,  for  the 
birth  of  whom  it  was  necessary  to  cut  open  the  mother*8  womb,  "  aC«o  inttM 
utero,*'  (Plin.7. 9.) ;  and  that  very  dangerous  and  uncommon  operation,  csUed  the 
CBsarean  operation,  has  ita  name  from  tlience.  According  to  another  etymob^t 
Caesar  signifies  a  child  bom  with  long  hair,  «'  a  Caesarie.**  . 

^  Suetonius,  who  amis  to  delight  in  expatiating  on  the  private  vices  imputed 
to  those  whose  lives  he  writes,  tells  us,  that  Cesar  incurably  hurt  hia  chaiacter 
by  his  familiarity  witli  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  a  prince  of  corrupt  maiinen, 
to  whose  court  he  went  twice ;  but  that  this  was  the  only  blot  upon  him  of  tfaat"0^ 
"  PudidtiaB  ejus  famara  nihil  quidem  pretor  Nicomedis  oontubemium  haitg^^ 
tameu  et  perenni  opprobrio,  et  ad  omnium  convida  expoaito.**  The  historian  gj« 
us  many  severe  strokes  upon  him,  but  they  are  all  from  peraona  interested  to  dif- 
honour  him,  and  whose  malice  is  evident,  whether  they  spoke  truth  or  doC.  Jj^ 
gallantriea,  mentioned  by  this  writer,  were  not  what  wou  id  distinguish  hi»  ^^"r'^ 
ftom  those  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  he  had  Cato*s  testimony  to  his  excmpuiy 
sobriety.    Suet,  in  Can.  49.  M'^olfiL 
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honour  of  a  civic  crown,  which  was  given  him  by  his 
genera]. 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  army  of  Servilius  Isau* 
licus,  then  commander  against  the  jHrates  in  Cilicia, 
but  he  did  not  stay  long  there.  Upon  the  news  of 
Sylla's  death  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  very  active  vid.  w^ 
in  obtaining  an  amnesty  for  those  of  the  Marian  party.  ^ 
following  the  example  of  young  persons  desirous  of' 
acquiring  a  name,  he  accused  of  extortion  Dolabella, 
who  had  been  consul  in  the  ydar  672»  and,  on  his  re* 
turn  from  his  government  of  Macedonia;  had  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Cesar  produced  a  great 
number  of  witnesses  against  the  accused,  and  though 
not  twenty-three  years  of  age,  pleaded  the  cause  in  so 
masteriy  a  manner,  that  his  discoui-se  was  cited  above 
a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  as  not  to  be  read  with- 
out admiration.  Nevertheless,  Hortensius  and  Cotta»  Anet  de 
who  were  then  the  leading  men  at  the  bar,  saved  Do-  Eioq.  c  £l 
iabella  by  their  eloquence;  and  CsBsar  is  said  to  have 
been  mortified  at  his  failure  of  success*  To  perfect 
bimself  in  eloquence,  he  soon  after  went  to  Rhodes^ 
to  hear  the  lessons  of  ApoUonius  Molo  the  rhetorician, 
under  whom  Cicero  had  improved  his  talents.  In  his 
passage  thither  he  was  taken  by  pirates  near  the  island 
o£  Pharmacusa,  which  lies  opposite  to  thecity  of  Mi- 
letus in  Asia.  To  these  robbers  he  behaved  himself, 
though  their  prisoner,  as  if  he  had  been  their  master. 
When  they  asked  him  twenty  talents  for  his  ransom, 
he  laughed  at  them,  telling  them  they  did  not  know 
who  their  prisoner  was,  and  he  promised  them  fifty: 
4ifter  which  he  despatched  most  of  his  attendants  to  the 
neighbouring  cities,  to  collect  that  sum  for  him;  and 
with  only  his  physician,  and  two  domestics,  remained  ^  ^i  x 
eight-and-thirty  days  in  the  power  of  those  villains, 
and  during  all  that  time  maintained  an  air  of  command  ; 
so  that  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  if  they  disturbed 
him  with  their  noise,  he  sent  them  orders  to  be  silent. 
To  amuse  himself,  he  composed  verses  and  oratorical 

VOL.  IV.  E  E 
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discourses,  which  he  afterward  read  to  the  pirates ; 
and,  if  they  did  not  admire  his  performances,  he  called 
them  fools  and  barbarians :  and  though  he  made  him- 
self familiar  with  them,  and  took  part  in  their  sports 
and  exercises,  yet  he  always  sustained  his  dignity,  and 
threatened  them  from  time  to  time  with  crucifixion. 
The  pirates  were  not  displeased  with  his  easy  man- 
ner, and  were  far  from  taking  his  menaces  to  be  serious. 
However,  when  he  had  paid'  them  the  sum  pro» 
mised,  he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  Miletus, 
and  having  there,  with  wonderful  activity,  fitted  out 
all  the  small  vessels  he  found  in  that  port,  came  by 
surprise  upon  the  pirates,  who  were  still  at  anchor 
near  the  island  of  Pharmacusa.  He  sunk  some  of 
their  ships,  and  took  others;  and  having  put  his  pri- 
soners into  confinement  at  Miletus,  went  immediately 
to  Junius,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  who  was  then  in 
Bithynia,  to  ask  his  orders  for  punishing  them.  The 
proconsul,  weak,  avaricious,  and  envious  of  the  young 
man's  glory,  answered,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  have 
the  prisoners  executed,  but  to  sell  them.  Cassar  re- 
turned to  Miletus  with  all  expedition,  and  by  his  owd 
private  authority,  before  any  orders  could  come  from 
•  the  proconsul,  caused  the  pirated  to  be  crucified,  as  he 

had  often  threatened  them  he  would  do:  only,  to 
mitigate  the  punishment,  he  directed  that  their  heads 
should  be  first  struck  oflFl 

From  thence  he  went  to  Rhodes,  pursuant  to  his 
first  design,  but  did  not  continue  there  long.  Mi- 
thridates  was  at  that  time  ravaging  the  neighbouring 
countries ;  whereupon  Ca&sai-,  that  he  might  not  ap- 
pear idle  and  indolent  when  the  allies  of  Rome  were 
threatened  with  danger,  went  over  from  Rhodes  into 
Asia,  and,  having  assembled  some  troops,  drove  the 
king's  lieutenant  out  of  the  province,  and  thereby  kept 
the  cities,  that  were  wavering,  from  a  revolt. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  employed  all  possible  me- 
thods to  make  himself  friends,  gain  the  multitude,  and 
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draw  all  eyes  upon  him.  He  was  frequently  the  advo*- 
cate  of  the  distressed ;  his  manners  were  afi&ble  and 
polite,  condescending  to  the  lowest  of  the  people ;  and 
he  was  magnificent  in  his  retinue  and  his  table.  His 
enemies  imagined,  that  he  would  soon  be  ruined  by  his 
expenses,  and  that  his  credit  would  expire  with  his 
patrimony.  And  indeed  he  was  ruined  as  to  his  for- 
tune; for  before  heobtainedanymagistracyhewaslSOO  251,875^ 
talents  in  debt ;  but  his  credit  with  the  multitude  had 
taken  deep  root.  It  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  he  was 
what  is  called  a  man  of  pleatore,  and  was  much  in 
favour  with  the  women.  In  his  early  youth  he  had  . 
an  intrigue  with  Servilia,  Cato's  sister,  the  mother  of 
Brutus;  and  riper  years  did  not  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  first  oflElce  which  he  obtained  by  the  suffi*ages 
of  the  people  was  that  of  military  tribune,  or  tribune 
of  the  soldiers;  and  in  that  post  he  supported,  with  all 
his  credit,  Chose  who  were  for  restoring  to  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  all  the  priyileges  and  authority  of  which 
iSylla  had  deprived  them. 

The  Marian  party  were  much  delighted  with  his 
behaviour  on  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  his  aunt  Julia, 
the  widow  of  Marius.  He  made  a  speech  in  praise  of 
that  lady  in  the  forum,  and  caused  images  of  Marius 
to  be  carried  in  the  funeral  procession :  as  no  such 
thing  had  been  seen  in  public  since  Sylla's  dictator- 
ship, this  boldness  occasioned  some  clamours ;  but  the 
people  answered  them  with  applauses,  were  transported 
with  joy,  and  admired  his  courage. 

At  the  funeral  of  his  wife  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Cinna,  Caesar  increased  the  good  will  and  affection 
which  the  people  had  conceived  for  him.  It  had  been 
customary  to  make  funeral  orations  upon  ancient  ladies : 
but  Caesar  was  the  first  who  did  that  honour  to  a  young 
one,  his  deceased  wife ;  and  for  so  doing  was  now  con- 
sidered as  a  man  estimable  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
as  before  for  a  thousand  other  shining  qualities.  Being 
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quffistor*  when  he  made  these  orations  upon  his  aunt 
and  wife,  he  soon  after  set  out  for  Spain,  to  perform 
the  business  of  that  office,  under  the  prsetor  or  pro- 
consul, Antistius  Vetus. 

In  the  year  688,  Cotta  and  Torquatus  being  consuls, 

Cassar  was  asdile.  In  the  games  and  theatric^*'  shows, 

which  in  this  office  he  exhibited,  according  to  custom, 

he  acquitted  himselfwith  a  magnificence  that  surpassed 

every  thing  of  that  kind  which  had  ever  been  seen. 

Vid.  fopr.       To  do  honour  to  his  father's  memory,  Cssar,  during 

^d.       his  anlileship,  entertained  the  people  with  combats  of 

gladiators,  to  the  number  of  820  pairs;  and  he  had 

provided  many  more,  but  an  alarm  having  been  spread 

Saet         in  the  city,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  to  fix  the  number 

of  gladiators  that  should  be  allowed  to  fight  on  these 

occasions. 

Cffisar  seized  the  opportunity  which  his  office  of  sedile 
gave  him,  to  place  in  the  Capitol,  during  the  night,  cer- 
tain statues  of  Marius,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made 
secretly,  with  victories  bearing  trophies,  and  with  in- 
scriptions that  celebrated  the  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri. 
At  break  of  day,  the  splendor  of  these  statues,  which 
were  master-pieces  of  art,  and  finely  gilded,  drew  a 
mighty  concourse  of  spectators,  and  every  body  ad- 
mired so  bold  an  act,  of  which  the  author  was  presently 
known  by  all  the  world.  Many  considered  this  step 
as  an  enoninous  crime,  the  honours  formerly  done  to 

*  By  the  Roman  laws,  the  tie  between  a  quaestor  and  his  superior  was  sacred. 
Cflesar,  faithful  to  this  maxim,  expressed  his  gratitude  and  friendship  to  Vetus, 
by  ^howinf;  great  kindness  to  his  son. 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  on  seeing  a  sUtue  of  Alexander,  he  is  said  to  have 
sighed,  and  reproached  himself  for  having  done  nothing  at  an  age,  at  which  the 
Macedonian  had  subjected  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  He  asked  his  discharge, 
.and  quitted  Spain  before  the  time,  anhnated  with  a  passionate  desire  to  MgnaliMi 
himself  and  raise  his  fortune. 

k  Among  these  shows  there  were  some  at  the  joint  expense  of  himself  and  his 
.  colleague  Bibulus,  others  which  he  gave  at  his  own  expense,  and  this  occaaioDcd 
the  honour  of  the  whole  to  be  ascribed  to  Cissar:  whereupon  Bibulus  is  said  to 
have  coi^plmned,  in  a  strain  of  pleasantry,  of  his  own  hara  fortune,  saying,  that 
the  same  thing  had  happened  to  him  as  to  Pollux,  to  whom,  conjointly  with  his 
•brother,  a  temple  was  built  in  the  forum ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  PoDux  was 
universally  forgot,  the  temple  being  never  called  by  any  other  name  tfajm  the  temple 
of  Castor.    Suet,  in  C«. 
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Marius  having  been  abolished  by  the  decrees  of  the 
senate.  They  said,  it  was  an  essay  of  Caesar's  to  try 
what  the  Roman  people  were  capable  of  bearing,  and 
to  pave  his  way  to  the  tyranny.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Marians,  encouraged  by  an  event  so  pleasing  and 
so  little  expected,  came  flocking  from  all  parts,  and, 
by  their  number,  astonished  those  who  had  imagined 
that  party  to  be  almost  annihilated.  The  Capitol  in 
the  meantime  resounded  with  acclamations ;  many  even 
melted  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  those  statues,  pro- 
scribed from  the  time  of  Sylla's  sovereignty;  and  they 
extolled  Cesar  to  the  skies,  as  a  man  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  being  allied  to  Marius. 

The  aifair  was  laid  before  the  senate,  and  it  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  Catulus'  said,  ^*  It  is  time, 
fathers,  to  take  care  of  ourselves ;  for  Caesar  no  longer 
attacks  the  commonwealth  by  undermining  and  sap- 
ping, but  by  open  assaults.'*  Nevertheless,  Caesar, 
by  his  eloquence,  gained  the  senate's  approbation  of 
what  he  had  done. 

Suetonius  tells  us  that  Csesar  having,  by  his  splendid 
shows,  gained  the  good  will  of  the  people,  engaged  some 
of  the  tribunes  to  move  for  a  decree,  by  which  Egypt 
should  be  assigned  to  him  as  a  province;"*  and  that  the 
pretence  for  asking  this  extraordinary  commission  was, 
that  the  Alexandrians  had  by  violence  expelled  their 
king,  whom  the  senate  had  complimented  with  the  title 
of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people."  As  Egypt  was 

1  CoDcenimg  this  sententious  patriot,  yid.  supr.  p.  393»  note  1,  and  more  hereafter. 

»  Tentant  per  partem  tribunorum,  at  nbi  iGgyptua  provinda  plebiscito  daietux* 
Suet,  c  11. 

■  M.  Cievier  is  of  opbion,  that  what  Csesar  wanted  was  a  commission  for  re- 
ducing I^STpt  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus  into  a  Roman  province,  and  this  in  oonsft> 
x^uenoe  ofa  will  said  to  have  been  made  byAlezanoerlll.  king  of  E^ypt,  who 
died  at  Tyre ;  by  which  will  he  left  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  all  his  right  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  Lagides.  He  adds,  ^^  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this 
will  was  real  or  only  pretended.  Cicero  mentions  it  in  one  of  his  orations,  but 
without  explaining  himself  clearly.  [Cic.  2.  in  RulL]   Certain  it  is,  that  the  i 


sent  deputies  to  Tyre,  to  take  possession  of  the  money  deposited  there  by  Alexander. 
— Caisar  was  supported  in  his  project  by  Crassus,  then  censor;  but  he  met  with 
opposition  from  Crassus's  colleague,  Catulus,  and  from  seversl  others,  who  nutin. 
tained  that  there  was  no  such  wil^  and  that  it  was  not  for  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
people  to  seem  greedy  of  the  inheritance  of  kings." 

As  to  the  pretension  of  the  Romans  to  the  inheritance  in  question  (supposing  the 
will  to  be  genuine),  M.  Cievier  gives  us  what  he  thinks  the  most  probable  account 
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not  a  province  of  the  empire,  it  is  hard  to  guess  what 

the  historian  means;  but,  whatever  the  business  was, 

Csesar  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  optimates,  and 

did  not  carry  his  point. 

MiddL  In  the  year  689,  ^e  was  one  of  the  assistant  judges 

^  ^^       to  the  praetor,  whose  province  it  was  to  sit  upon  the 

sicarii,  that  is,  those  who  were  accused  of  killing,  or 

Plot  in      carrying  a  dagger  with  intent  to  kill :  and  he  concurred 

Sttrt.  J.      with  the  other  judges  in  condemning,  by  the  law  of  as- 

c«*  H.     sassinate,  those  who  in  Sylla*s  proscription  had  been 

known  to  kill,  or  receive  money  for  killing,  a  proscribed 

citizen ;  which  money  Cato,  when  he  was  quaestor  the 

year  before,  had  made  them  refund  to  the  treasury. 

In  the  present  year,  690,  he  sued  for  the  high-priest* 
hood,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Metellus  Pius;  a  post  of 
the  first  dignity  in  the  republic.  The  tribune  Labienus 
had  opened  his  way  to  it,  by  the  publication  of  a  new 
law  for  transferring  the  right  of  electing  from  the  coU 
lege  of  priests  to  the  people,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  a 
former  law,  which  had  been  repealed  by  Sylla.  Caesar 
carried  this  high  office,  before  he  had  yet  been  praetor 
[being  only  prsetor  elect  this  year],  against  two  consi* 
derable  competitors,  of  the  first  authority  in  Rome» 

<<  After  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  the  Egyptians  placed  hit  daughter 
Cleopatra  upon  the  throne.  SyDa,  then  dictator,  having  with  him  PtolcnLy 
Alexander,  the  son  of  another  Alexander,  Lathyrus^s  hrotber,  who  died  before 
him,  sent  that  young  prince  into  Egypt,  to  reign  there  jointly  with  Cleopatra.  But 
Alexander,  at  the  end  of  nineteen  days,  caused  Cleopatra  to  be  murdered ;  for 
which  horrible  cruelty  he  was  himself  killed  by  the  people  of  Alexandria.  I  sup. 
pose,  that  this  Alexander  left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who,  ashiafisther  andgiand« 
father  had  reianed  over  Egypt,  had  well-founded  pretensions  to  that  kingdom, 
especially  as  me  legitunate  posterity  of  lAthyms  was  extinct  by  the  death  of 
Cleopatra.  The  Egyptians,  however,  reco^pniised  Ptolemy  Auletet,  the  natural 
son  of  Lathyrus,  for  their  king. 

''  I  farther  suppose^  that  the  divisions  which  happened  in  Egypt,  whilst  Pompey 
was  nrakiog  war  in  Asia,  and  which  occasioned  the  sending  of  embassies  to  that  ge- 
neral, arose  from  the  opposite  pretensions  of  Alexander  III.  and  Auletea.  Pompey 
would  not  take  cognisance  of  this  difference.  Ptolemy  Auletea  continued  in  posM*. 
rion  of  the  throne,  and  Alexander,  withdrawing  to  Tyre,  died  there  soon  after. 

"  Usher  and  Prideaux,  whom  M.  RoUin  has  followed  in  his  Ancient  HIatory, 
give  us  a  different  succession  of  the  crown  of  Egypt  fiom  Lathyrus :  but,  from  a 
note  upon  M.  Prideaux's  text,  I  thhik  it  evident,  that  Usher's  opinion  is  not  to  be 
sustamed.  Orajvins,  in  a  note  upon  the  first  Agrarian  of  Cicero,  mentions  the 
third  Ptolemy  Alexander,  of  whom  I  speak  in  this  place.  I  thought  this  a  point 
ncceMary  to  be  cleared  up,  and  I  know  no  better  means  of  reconciling  the  lesti- 
monies  of  Porphyry,  Appian,  Suetonius,  Plutarch,  and  Cicero,  than  the  plan  which 
1  follow.  This  system  connects  all  the  fragments  which  we  find  upon  this  subject 
in  different  authors.**  i-~  j 
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Q.  Gatulus  and  P.  Servilius  Isauricus;  the  one  of 

whom  had  been  censor,  and  then  bore  the  title  of  prince 

of  the  senate;  and  the  other  had  been  honoured  with 

a  triumph:  yet  he  procured  more  votes  against  them,  Snet  j. 

even  in  their  own  tribes,  than  they  both  had  for  them  pkh.  An. 

out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  citizens.  "^ 

Hitherto  all  that  we  have  learnt  of  Caesar  is,  that 
he  was  of  the  first  class  of  the  nobles,  a  rake  in  his 
early  years,  and  a  spendthrift;  but  remarkably  brave 
and  intrepid,  magnanimous,  polite,  eloquent,  gene- 
rous, liberal  even  to  profusion :  that  with  regard  to 
the  public  affairs,  he  was  of  the  popular  party,  and  had 
the  courage  to  make  funeral  panegyrics  on  his  aunt 
Julia,  the  widow  of  Marius,  and  on  his  own  wife 
Cornelia,  Cinna's  daughter,  whom  he  refused  to  re- 
pudiate at  the  command  of  Sylla  [with  whose  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure  Pompey  showed  a  mean  compliance,  vid.  mp. 
by  parting  with  Antistia] :  that,  when  he  was  asdile,  ^*^ 
he  exhibited  very  fine  and  expensive  shows,  and  re* 
placed  in  the  Capitol  the  statues  of  Marius  (of  which 
action  he  obtained  the  senate's  approbation):  that 
notwithstanding  a  law  made  by  Sylla  (as  Suetonius  ^ 

significantly  remarks),  exempting  from  punishment 
the  assassins  who  for  hire  had  killed  the  citizens  by  him 
proscribed  (which  assassins  Cato  had  the  year  before 
constrained,  as  villains  and  murderers,  to  refund  the 
money  paid  them  out  of  the  treasury  in  reward  of  their 
bloody  achievements),  he  condemned  then^  to  suffer  as 
guilty  of  murder :  and  that,  by  these  popular  measures^ 
and  his  extraordinary  liberality,  he  became  so  great  a 
favourite,  as  to  be  preferred  for  the  high-priesthood 
to  two  eminent  consulars,  Catulus  and  Servilius. 

It  seemed  proper  to  give  this  short  summary,  con- 
taining every  thing  that  is  well  attested,  and  of  moment, 
in  Caesar's  character  and  public  conduct  prior  to  the 
present  time,  that  the  reader  may  from  thence,  and  not 
from  the  conjectures  of  historians,  or  party-men,  or 
from  predictions  made  of  events  afler  t^e  events  were 
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^  pftst,  form  his  judgment  of  the  disposttioii  of  this  illus- 
trious Roman,  when  Cicero  was  consul.  For  it  may  be 
observed,  that  almost  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  sub* 
ject  have  endeavoured/  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  an- 

Vid.  sapr.  ^  Some  oorisideratiODs  have  alieadv  been  offered  in  the  foregoing  sheets,  td  show 
p.  67.  noteL  the  injustice  done  to  the  reader,  and  the  inoonvenieDoe  whicn  may  happen  to  the 
writer,  by  prefacing  the  history  of  a  man's  actions  wiih  his  moral  character;  audi 
K3,  to.  the  writer  who  has  considered  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  lifer  he  may  seem,  Hpao 
the  whole,  to  have  deserved.  The  charsctcr  given  by  Plutarch  of  Marius,  previous 
to  what  he  relates  of  the  life  and  actions  of  that  famous  Roman,  furnished  an  in- 
stance of  the  injustice  and  inconvenience  of  that  practice.  What  has  been  aaid  of 
Ossar  by  some  historians,  before  they  relate  his  actions,  f\imishes  another. 
'  Cicero's  English  historian,  speaking  of  the  dedication  oif  the  Capitol  by  Catnlga 
(in  684)  af^  the  rebuilding  of  it,  writes-  thus : — 
Middl.  ''  On  the  occasion  of  this  festival  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  some  instances  of 

p.  1 14.  luxury,  not  before  known  in  Rome,  of  covering  the  area,  in  which  the  people  sat, 

with  a  purple  veil,  imitating  the  colour  of  the  sky,  and  defending  it  from  the  injuries 
^f  it,  and  of  gilding  the  tiles  of  this  fabric,  whidi  were  madeof  copper  ;  for  thoo^ 
the  ceilings  of  the  temples  had  before  been  sometimes  gilt,  yet  this  was  the  first  use 
of  gold  on  the  outside  of  a  building.**  Catulus,  however,  is  not  supposed  by  thi» 
writer  to  have  had  any  unjustifiable  views  in  his  introduction  of  those  instances  oC 
lb.  32.  luxury.  [He  was  not  Hke  Crosar,  '^  the  grand  purpose  of  whose  whole  life  was  to 
lb.  113.  oppress  the  liberties  of  his  country;  and  who,  by  his  prodigality,  was  foreed  ta 
repair  his  own  ruin  by  ruining  the  republic]  Cssar,  in  tne  sports  exhibited  for  b^ 
father*s  funeral,  made  the  iiHbole  furniture  of  the  theatre  of  aoKd  silver:  but  tfa* 
excess  of  his  expense  was  but  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  his  ambition ;  for  the 
test  were  only  purchasing  the  consuhmip,  he  the  empire."  But  why  are  we  to  sup. 
pose  that  Csesar  was  then  more  criminally  ambitious  than  Catulus?  The  reason,  I 
suppose,  is,  *^  That  Catulus,  being  the  son  of  that  Catulus  who  was  the  ablest  states- 
man  of  his  time,  and  the  chief  assertor  of  the  aristocratical  interest,  and  ooodemne^ 
lb.  51.  to  die  by  Marius,  had  inherited  the  virtues,  as  well  as  principles,  of  his  father.*' 

Whether  this  be  anv  great  compliment  to  the  father,  the  reader  w31  judge  when 
he  has  attended  to  tne  following  conjecture  of  our  author  concerning  the  son. 
lb.  52.  «^  Brutus,  after  sustaining  the  siege  of  Modcna,  surrendered  himself  into  Pompey's 

hands ;  but  being  conducted,  as  he  desired^ by  a  guard  of  horse,  to  a  certain  village 
upon  the  Po  [Orosius  says  to  Rhegium],  he  was  there  killed  by  Pompey's  orders. 
This  act  was  censured  as  cruel  and  unjust,  and  Pompey  generally  blamed  for  killing 
a  man  of  the  first  quality,  who  had  surrendered  himself  voluntarily,  and  on  the  con. 
dition  of  his  lifes  but  he  acted  probably  by  the  advice  of  Camliis,  in  layiDg  hold  of 
the  pretext  of  Brutus's  treason  (so  called  by  ihe  conqueron]  to  destioy  a  man^  wbo» 
from  his  rank  and  authority,  might  have  been  a  dangerous  head  to  the  Marian  party 
and  capable  of  disturbing  that  aristocracy  whkh  Sylb  had  established,  and  whidi  the 
senate,  and  all  the  better  sort,  were  very  desirous  to  maintain."  To  this  let  it  be 
added,  that  Catulus  was  l^  Sylk  declared  to  be  the  best  man  in  the  republic :  fronr 
whence  we  may  (not  unreasonably)  conclude  that  he  was  one  of  the  worst;  that  he 
Was  one  of  that  tyrant's  satellites,  and  had  a  heart,  if  not  a  hand,  in  all  his  reforma- 
tions  and  massacres :  and  this  will  account  for  hia  being  the  zealous  friend  and  de- 
fender  of  his  brother  satellite,  Catiline;  which  has  created  a  difliculty  to  those  who 
have  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Catalus's  virtue,  witiiout  even  asking  themseKes 
why;  or,  perhaps,  because  they  have  found  that  Cicero  speaks  well  of  him.  Not 
one  good  action  is  recorded  of  Catulus,  except  his  opposition  to  the  passing  of  the 
Gabinian  and  Manilian  laws ;  which  opposition  we  shall  not  readily  ascribe  to  a  con- 
Vid.  supr.  cem  for  the  public  weal,  if  we  call  to  mind  his  malicious  prosecution  of  Cornelius,  on 
p.  389. 302.  account  of  the  seasonable  and  necessary  bws  proposed  by  that  honest  tribune.  Of 
Hist,  de  tliis  prosecution  M.  Morabin  (Cicero's  French  historian),  in  his  excellent  work, 
Cic.  p.  90.  writes  thus :  **  Les  plus  accredits  d'entre  les  senateurs  porterent  temoignageoontre 
cet  ancien  tribun,  et  tout  le  peuple  *toit  dans  une  merveiUeuse  perplexity  sur  ce  qui 
enarriveroiL  Dequois'agissoit-ilaufond?  Cornelius  avoitlflilui-meme  son  pr^et 
de  loi;  et  parcequ'aucun  tribun  n'en  avoit  us«  ainsi  avant  lui,  fiuit  peut-etie  de 
aetre  trouv^  dans  les  memes  circonstances,  il  plaisoit  a  Horlensius,  a  Catulua,  4 
Metellus  Pius,  ^  LucuUus,  et  ik  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  d'cn  faire  un  crim<;  [de  Uao 
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cients,  to  prepossess  their  readers  with  the  most  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  Csesar's  heart  and  designs,  before 

majesU]  k  ct  magbtnt^  pr^teodant  qn'il  ayoit  aatant  qu*il  ^tolt  en  lui  rendu  iantile 
1ft  woft  d^oppotitioD.  Le  Teritoble  actenUU-c'^toh  de  leur  aToir  Mt  podn  le  droit 
de  dUpenier  des  loix.  Tant  il  est  Tiai  que  lea  plus  honn^tes  geos  sont  snjets  k 
s^oublier  lonqu'on  les  attaque  sur  leuis  inUr&ts. 

AgaiD,  Cicero*s  English  historian.,  speaking  of  the  law  proposed  by  Manilxos  MiddL 
in  farour  of  Pompey,  tells  us,  that  <^  J.  Cesar  was  a  sealous  promoter  of  this  law;  p,  |28, 
but  from  a  different  rootiTe  than 'the  love  either  of  Pompey  or  the  republic:  his 
design  was  to  recommend  himself  by  it  to  the  people,  wnose  favour,  he  foresaw, 
would  be  of  more  use  to  him  than  the  senate*8.** 

And  was  not  this  the  design  of  Cicero  in  his  zealous  defence  of  the  Manilian  y^  gg^.^ 
law?    Let  us  hear  his  pane^rist  p^  go^  ^' 

*'*'  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes,  and  in  sight,  as  it  were,  of  the  consul-  j^i^^  yd. 
shipy  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition ;  so  that  his  conduct  was  suspected  to  flow  |^  ^  |m  * 
finooi  an  intenated  view  of  &dlitating  liis  ownadvancement,  by  paying  his  court  to  *  '^ 
Pompey  *9  power:  but  the  reasons  already  intimated  [the  reasons  are,  the  mutinous 
spirit  in  Lucu]lu8*s  troops,  and  the  loss  of  his  authority  with  them,  which  Glabrio 
was  stUl  less  qualified  to  sustain, — and  Pompey*s  success  against  the  pirates,  and 
his  being  upon  the  spot  with  a  great  anny],  and  Pompey^s  singular  character  of 
modesty  and  abstinence^  joined  to  the  superiority  of  his  military  fame,  might,  pro- 
bably, cooyinoe  him,  that  it  was  not  only  safe,  but  necessary  at  Uiis  time,  to  commit 
a  war,  whidi  nobody  else  could  finish,  to  such  a  general ;  and  a  power,  which  nobody 
else  ought  to  be  intrusted  with,  to  such  a  man.  This  he  himself  solemnly  affirms,  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech :  ^  I  call  die  gods  to  witness,*  says  he,  *•  and  espedallj 
those  who  preside  over  this  temple,  and  inspect  the  minds  of  all  who  administer  the 
public  affairs,  that  I  neither  do  this  at  the  desiie  of  any  one.  nor  to  conciliate  Pom- 
pey *b  fsTour,  nor  to  procure  from  any  man*s  greatness,  either  a  support  in  dangers, 
or  assistance  in  honours : — whatever  pains  I  have  taken  in  this  cause,  I  have  taken 
it  all,  I  assure  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  republic. — Ada  so  many  honours  received 
from  you,  and  this  very  honour  [the  praetorship]  which  I  now  enjoy,  I  have  made 
it  my  resolution,  citisoia,  to  prefer  your  will,  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  and  the 
safety  of  the  provinces,  to  all  my  own  interests  and  advantages  whatsoever.'  '* 

That  the  able  historian  and  panegyrist  of  the  saint,  who  now,  probably,  in  the  jui^a}.  yqI 
regions  above,  lives  in  the  fruition  of  endless  happiness,  did  not,  in  the  psesent  in-  2.  n.  Ais* 
stance,  believe  him,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  affirmation,  we  may  gather,  I  think,    '  ^ 
not  only  from  some  words  in  the  beginning  of  the  passage  above  dted,  but  mora 
evidently  from  what  he  says  on  occasion  of  the  saint's  obtaining  the  consulship* 

*^  Cicero  was  now  arrived,  through  the  usual  gradation  of  honours,  at  the  MiddL 
highot  which  the  people  could  reguUrly  give^  or  an  honest  citizen  desire — ^The      140 
subordinate  magistracies,  therefore,  being  Uie  steps  only  to  this  sovereign  dignity,  ^ 
were  not  valued  so  much  for  their  own  sake,  as  for  bringing  the  candidates  still 
pearte  to  the  principal  object  of  their  hopes,  who,  through  this  course  of  their 
ambition,  were  forced  to  practise  all  the  arts  of  popularity;  to  court  the  little  as 
well  aa  the  great,  to  espouse  the  principles  and  politics  in  vogue,  and  to  apply 
their  talents  to  conciliate  friends,  rather  than  to  serve  the  public.    But  the  con- 
sulship put  an  end  to  this  subjection,  and  with  the  command  of  the  state  gave 
them  die  command  of  themselves :  so  that  the  only  care  left  was,  how  to  execute 
this  high  office  with  credit  and  dignity,  and  employ  the  power  intrusted  to  them 
for  the  benefit  and  service  of  their  country. 

''*'  We  are  now,  therefore,  to  look  upon  Cicero  in  a  difierent  light,  in  order  to 
form  a  just  idea  of  hia  character:  to  consider  him  not  as  an  ambitious  courtier, 
applying  all  his  thoughts  and  pains  to  his  own  advancement;  but  as  a  great 
mi^trate  and  statesman,  administering  the  affairs,  and  directing  the  councils,  of 
a  mi^ty  empire.** 

The  extract  given  above,  from  the  Observations  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Cicero,  fumishoi  a  plain  proof,  that  the  candid  author  of  that  elegant  piece  does 
not  believe  what  the  orator  swears,  on  this  occasion,  ooncening  his  disinterested.  •  Lib.  & 
ness;  neither  does  M.  Crevier  believe  him,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  the  note  in  p.  21.  Vid. 
the  same  page.  Pref.  to 

Well— but  Cioero*s  historian,  upon  the  authority  of  Dio  *  [whose  authority  is  Middl.  Life 
,0  be  of  great  weight  when  he  placet  CsDsor  in  a  bad  light,  but  of  no  weight  when  of  Clc  p.2Sb 
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he  makes  his  appearance  upon  the  stage  in  the  great 
scenes  of  action. 

MiddL  bB  ipedtf  dindywitageottflljr  of Ciooo],  tdb  us,  that  Cmmt hud,  beride  the  daipk 
p.  12&  ^  reoommcDding  himadf  to  Ae  people,  another  [len  maiiifest  to  die  woddj;  aad 
this  was,  ^^  to  cast  a  fresh  load  of  envy  upon  Pompey,  which,  by  some  aoddcmt, 
mi^t  be  improTed  aftenraid  to  his  him.*'  Nor  was  this  Ae  wont:  ^ftr  his 
chkf  view  was  to  make  the  precedent  familiar,  that  whatever  use  Pompey  m%ht 
make  of  it,  he  himself  might,  one  day,  make  abad  one.  For  this  is  the  iwtnwon 
effect  of  breaking  through  the  banrier  of  the  laws,  by  which  many  states  have  been 
ruined,  when,  fiom  a  cmifidenoe  in  the  abilities  and  integrity  of  some  eminent 
-  citizen,  they  invest  him,  on  pressing  occasions,  with  eztraorainary  powers,  te 
the  common  benefit  and  defence  of  the  society  t  for  though  power  so  intnuted 
may,  in  particular  cases,  be  of  singular  service,  and  sometimes  neeeasaiy^ 
[N.  B.  These  two  words,  tometimet  necetsary,  seem  to  be  thrust  into  the  period 
merely  for  the  sake  of  Cicero,  who,  during  his  consulship,  was  inrestcd  witfa  the 
eztraordmary  powen  refeoed  to],  "  yet  the  example  is  slways  dangerous,  ftmitsh. 
ing  a  perpetual  pretence  to  the  ambitious  and  ill-designing  to  grasp  at  every 
prerogative  which  had  been  granted  at  any  time  to  the  virtuous,  till  the  nme 
power,  which  would  save  a  country  in  good  hands,  oppresses  it  at  last  in  bad.** 
We  shall  hereafter  see,  that  this  b  the  very  argument  made  use  of  hj  Julius 
Cesar  against  Cicero^s  dispensing  with  the  laws,  in  virtue  of  his  unconstitutional 
and  (in  those  times,  when  very  few  of  the  nobles  were  better  men  than  Catiline 
himself)  most  dangerous  powen  from  the  senate:  powers  with  which,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  Cicero  would  have  been  very  unwilling  to  see  any  man*  of  die  popular 
party  invested,  though  even  fbr  the  crushing  of  Catiline's  oonq[»iracy.  But  the 
argument,  perhaps,  is  of  no  force  in  the  mouth  of  Cosary  because  he  was  not  of 
the  number  of  Cicero*s  honest  men. 

What  Cicero*s  English  historian  has  hazarded  cooceming  Cesar,  when  sitdng  aa 
judge  on  the  sicarii,  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  the  historv  of  Catiline;  and  likewise  ct 
Vid.  supr.    the  suspicions  entertained  of  CsBsafs  being  engaged  m  CatiUne*s  first  plot.    [  The 
p.  406.  concern  which  Cesar  had  in  the  affair  of  Rabirius  hss  been  already  oonsLdcTed.] 

note  z.  To  endeavour  to  blast  the  character  of  Cesar,  as  a  dtixen  of  Rome,  before  any 

mention  of  facta,  by  him  committed,  that  reslly  diidionour  him  as  such,is  not  pecniiar 
Crey.  voL     to  Cicero's  En^^ish  historian.  M.Crevier  having  mentioned  wliat  Sylla  answered  to 
10.  p.  265.    Canar's  fxiends  and  advocates,  ^  In  that  bov  I  see  many  Mariuses,"  dius  prooeedss 
^^  Never  was  prediction  more  exactly  verified :  and  it  proves  that  Sylla  bad  great 
penetration,  and  knew  mankfaid  extremely  well."  How  was  this  prediction  verffied? 
In  what  did  Cesar  resemble  Marius,  except  in  military  skill,  courage^  activity,  and 
fortitude  ?  DidCssar  resemble  him  in  cruelty  and  abuse  of  power?  Cesar,inmsldncr 
himself  monardi  of  the  state,  was  more  like  Sylla  than  Marius,  but  he  resembleo. 
neither  of  them  in  their  bad  qualities.  And  Sylla's  second-sight  seems  to  amoont 
Vid.  supr.    to  no  more  than  a  discovery,  that  Caesar  had  too  much  roirit  and  honour  to  divorce 
p.  235.         his  wife,  merely  because  such  a  monster  as  Sylla  hated  her,  as  Cinna's  daughter. 
Crev.  voL         Again :  **  As  soon  as  Cesar  was  informed  of  Sylla's  death,  he  returned  sud- 
10.  p.  473.    denly  to  Rome,  principally  from  the  hope  of  seeing  new  disturbances,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  commotions  raised  by  LepidualJiis  inclination  for  that  [the 
popular]  faction  manifested  itself  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  laboured  to  obtain 
an  anmesty  for  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  it  (tad  were  hi  exile).    Every 
thing  being  quiet  m  the  commonwealth,  Cassar,  who  nad  not  yet  sufficient  power 
to  excite  commotions  in  it,  &c. 
lb.  p.  478,       *'*'  The  ambitious  desiflis  he  then  revolved  In  his  mind  more  easfly  escaped  the 
479*  penetration  of  the  most  msoeming,  as  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  or,  more  properly 

speakings  abandoned  to  debauchery.  People  could  not  conceive  that  he  could  unite 
so  serious  and  so  arduous adesign,BS  thatof  chaiu^ing  the  form  of  thecommonwealth. 
with  a  life  that  seemed  enthely  engrossed  by  follies  and  voluptuousness.  Cicero 
himself,  whose  penetration  was  so  great,  snd  who  foresaw  events  at  so  great  a  di- 
stance [or  rather  waa  ont  of  the  most  short-sighted  of  mankind,  as  will  appear  heie* 
after]  wasataloss  in  respect  to  Cesar.  <  I  discovered,'  said  he,  *■  in  all  hisenter- 
prises,  and  his  whole  conduct,  a  plan  continually  pursued  for  raising  hhnsdf  to  the 
tyranny.  But  when  I  observed  how  curiously  and  skilfully  his  locks  were  adjusted, 
and  saw  him  scratching  his  head  with  one  finger,  it  could  not  enter  mto  my  imagi- 
nation, that  such  a  man  was  capable  of  fiomdng  and  ciectttjpg  thodesign  of  sab- 
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Lucius  Seroius  Catilina,^  of  an  illustrious  Saiiuit  et 
family  (from  which  consuls,  and  military  tribunes  with 
consular  power,  had  frequently  been  taken  to  gOYem 
the  state),  was  a  man  of  singular  strength  both  of 
body  and  mind,  but  of  a  disposition  extremely  vicious. 
He  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and . 
a  hand  to  execute,  the  hardiest  attempt.  From  his 
youth  up,  he  took  pleasure  in  civil  broils,  civil  wars, 
rapine,  and  massacres.  He  was  wonderfully  con- 
stituted for  enduring  cold,  hunger,  and  want  of  rest; 
of  a  spirit  daring  and  insidious;  expert  in  all  the  arts 
of  disguise  and  dissimulation;  greedily  covetous  of 
other  men's  wealth,  lavish  of  his  own ;  violent  in  his 
passions,  eloquent  enough,  b}|it  not  endowed  with  much 
wisdom.  His  boundless  ambition  hurried  him  into  ex- 
travagant  and  romantic  projects,  making  him  aspire 
to  things  greatly  beyond  the  reach  of  his  abilities. 

Sallust  reports  that  CatiKne,  when  a  very  young 
man,  had  been  engaged  in  many  scandalous  intrigues ) 
that  he  had  debauched  a  young  lady  of  illustrious 
birth,  and  even  a  vestal  nun:  and  that  at  last  (po- 

vertSng  the  Roman  oomnuniweBltfa.*  **    [N.  B.  Plutarch  adds,  <^  but  this  waa  not 
said  tiU  a  long  time  aAer :"  so  that  Ciceio  foretold  an  erent  aher  it  waa  past] 

**  It  is  not  (o  be  doubted,  but  he  had  that  object  in  view  ftom  his  earliest  years  s 
for  we  find  no  step  of  his  that  does  not  tend  thoeto,  and  this  detenninatelj  and  dU 
rectlv.*'  How  does  this  appear  ?  Why,  *'  He  always  shows  himself  intent  upon 
reanimating  tiie  faction  of  the  people,  reriTing  the  Marian  party,  and  opposmg 
thatofSylla.  The  first  office,  which  he  obtained  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
was  the  tribuncship  of  the  soldiers;  and,  in  that  post,  he  supported  with  all  his 
credit  those  who  were  for  restoring  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  all  the  right  and 
authority  of  which  SyUa  had  deprived  them."  [And  which  Pompey  did  actually 
restore  to  them ;  herein  doing  well  and  wisely  in  the  judgment  of  CiceroJ 

*'  On  arriving  in  Italy  (from  Spain]  he  seized  the  first  occasion  that  o0ered  fin 
raising  disturbances ;  and  as  he  knew  thiv^  the  states  of  Oallia  Tntnspadana,  who 
enjoy^  only  the  privileges  of  Latium,  ardently  desired  to  obtain  the  fireedom  of  Crev.  voL 
Rome,  he  made  a  tour  through  their  country,  to  exhort  them  to  act,  and  would  have  10.  p.  482: 
made  them  rise  and  take  arms,  if  the  consuls  had  not  kept  in  Italy  the  troops  that 
^  were  to  have  been  sent  against  Mitliridates.  Thus  this  attempt  of  Caesar's  proved 
'  abortive,"  &C.  This  attempt,  which  haa  neither  motive,  nor  consequence  apparent, 
is  imputed  to  Cssar  upon  the  authority  of  Suetonius  alone,  who  speaks  of  some  • 

Roman  colonies,'  without  mentioning  Gallia  Txanspadana,  or  any  other  country ; 
andtells  us,  not  any  evil  that  Caasarmd,  but  what  he  would  have  dime,  i^&c 

Speaking  of  Labienus's  prosecution  of  Rabirius *■"  Cssar  set  him  to  work:  y^]^  n^ 

and  being  always  intent  upon  d^»ressing  the  anthority  of  the  senate,  and  exalting  p^  4^  * 
the  faction  of  the  people,  made  no  scruple  to  employ  the  most  odious  means  fbr 
attaining  his  ends.*' 

y  Catiline  waa  great-gnuidsan  to  Marcus  Sergios  Silus,  who  distinguished  hun- 
self  by  his  bravery  on  many  oonnons,  in  the  war  of  Hannibal. 
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Hremoj  i.  e.  not  long  before  hif  conspiracy)  he  fell  in 
love  with  Aurelia  Orestilla,  in  whom  no  good  man 
ever  saw  any  thing  to  commend  but  her  beauty,  and 
finding  her  indisposed  to  marry  him,  because  he  had 
a  son  grown  to  man's  estate,  whom  she  did  not  like 
for  a  son-inJaw,  he  murdered  him  (at  least  it  was 
confidently  so  believed)  to  facilitate  the  wicked  nup- 
tials. "  And  this  (says  the  historian),  in  my  opinion, 
was  what  hurried  him  to  the  ei^ecution  of  his  atrocious 
enterprise.    For  his  polluted  soul,  full  of  rage  against 
both  gods  and  men,  could  find  no  rest  either  waking 
or  sleeping,  so  incessantly  did  a  guilty  conscience  tor- 
ment him."    Hence  his  face  pale,  his  countenance 
ghastly,  his  gait  and  motion  unequal,  now  quick,  then 
slow ;  in  a  word,  his  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  out 
of  his  senses. 

Vid.  Pigb.  He  had  probably  been  qusstor  in  the  year  G76,  or 
677>  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  quasstorship,  lieu- 
tenant to  Scribonius  Curio,  proconsul  of  Macedon, 
A.  U.  678 :  and  he  was  prastor  at  Rome  in  686. 

Sidiuat  At  the  consular  election,  which  was  held  in  the  sum* 

mer  of  687,  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and  P.  Cornelius  Sylla 
were  declared  consuls ;  but  their  election  was  no  sooner 
published,  than  they  were  accused  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption by  the  Calpurnian  law,  and  being  brought  to 
trial,  and  found  guilty  before  their  entrance  intoofiice, 
their  accusers  and  competitors,  L.  Manlius  Torquatus 
and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  were  proclaimed  consuls  elect. 
Some  little  time  after  this,  Catiline,  who,  on  the  expira- 

cic.  pro     tion  of  his  praetorship,  had  obtained  the  province  of 
Afric,  came  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  consulship ;  but, 

Dio,  1. 36.  being  accused  of  extoilion  and  rapine  in  that  govem- 

2ai^^.  ^^^^^  was  not  permitted  to  pursue  his  pretensions.^ 

«  Te  verO)  CstilmA,  consulatutn  sperare  autcogitaie  non  prodigiumatquc  pccttn- 


tam  est?  a  qaibut  cnim  petis?  a  prindpibus  civitattt,qui  dbi  cumL.  VouatiasCob 

in  ooDciLio  foisaet,  ne  peteodi  quidem  poteatatem  esae  voluerant?  In  Tog.  CmL 
Cicero's  English  historian  imagines,that  Catiline  came  fiomAfric  to  staztd  oudi- 

date  at  the  consular  election  heUT this  year«  His  words  are,  ^  came  to  Rome  thb 
Vol.  11.  year  to  appear  a  candidate  at  the  election.*'  And  M.  Crevier  writes,  seemingly,  to 
p.  362.         the  same  effect — ^*'  The  Africans  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  complain  of  the  oppses- 

dons  and  violenoes  of  their  governor  (Catiline),  and  many  verysevcft  oanics 
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At  this  time  Cn.  Piso,  a  young  nobleman,  extremely 

bold,  indigent,  and  factious,  was  instigated  by  his  po- 

verty vand  depraved  morals,  to  raise  disturbances  in  the 

state :  with  him  Catiline  and  Autronius  entered  into  a 

combination,  about  the  5th  of  December,  to  assassinate  Saiiuit. 

the  consuls  Torquatus  and  Cotta  in  the  Capitol,  on  the 

1st  of  January;  which  done,  Autronius  and  Catiline 

ivere  to  seize  the  consulship,  and  send  Piso  with  an 

were  passed  upon  him  in  the  senate.**  (*^  Catilina  ex  praetura  AincBin  provinciam 
obtiouit,  quam  emn  graviter  vexasset,  legati  Afri  in  senatu  turn  absente  illo  questi 
sunt,  multieque  graTes  sententis  in  senatu  de  eo  dicte  sunt.**  Ascon.  in  Teg. 
Cand.)  **•  This,  however,  did  not  hinder  hiui  from  returning  to  the  city — when  u^ 
pidus  and  Volcatius  were  oonrals  (i.  f  .  in  687  \  to  stand  for  the  consulship.  But  he 
no  sooner  anired  than  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  Clodius. — This  accusation 
hindered  his  appearing  among  the  candidates. — The  dection  of  the  consuls  excited 
a  gpreat  commotion. — P.  Sylla  and  P.  Autronius  had  been  nominated:  but  two  of 
their  oompetitofs,  L.  Cotta  and  L,  Torquatu%  having  accused  them  of  bribery, 
and  proved  the  charge  against  them,  they  were  deprived  of  their  office,  and  their 
accusers  nominated  in  their  stead.** 

Father  Catrou,  after  enumerating  the  crimes  of  CatUine,  writes  thus  t 
*'*'  Such  was  the  villain  who  appeared  in  a  white  robe  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  Tom.  1&. 
to  dispute  the  consulate  with  Torquatus  and  Cotta."    The  father  does  not  suppose^  p.  657>  65& 
that  Catilinecame  to  Rome  time  enough  to  be  competitor  with  Autronius  and  Sylla : 
but  arrived  after  they,  being  convii^  of  briboy  and  corruption,  were  declared 
disqualified  for  the  office:  and  the  father  supposes,  that  the  people  went  to  a  new 
election,  at  which  Catiline  would  have  stood  candidate,  but  was  not  suffered  so  to  do, 
because  of  the  complaints  brought  against  him  from  AMca,  and  because  biatrial 
was  not  over  till  after  the  comitia,  where  Torquatus  and  Cotta  were  chosen  consuls : 
and  this  accords  better  with  Sallust's  account,  thim  what  is  said  by  the  two  other 
writers :  for  it  is  plain,  from  the  words  of  the  Latin  historian,  that  the  decree,  which 
prohibited  Catiline*s  suing  for  the  consulship,  was  not  till  after  the  election  of  Au- 
tronius uid  Sylla  to  that  magistracy,  and  after  their  disgrace.  ''L.Tullo,M.Lepido 
Coss.,  P.  Autronius,  et  P.  Sulla,  designati  consulea,  legibus  ambitus  interrogati, 
poenas  dederunt.  Post  pauUo,  Catilina,  pecuniarum  repetundarum  reus,  prohibitus 
erat  consulalum  petere ;  quod  intra  lesitimos  dies  profiteri  nequiveriL**  (c.  18.  Hav.) 
And  may  we  not  understand  the  words  **  petere  consulatum**  to  mean  no  more  here 
than  ^*  ambire  magistratum  in  tosa  Candida  ?**  It  would  seem  that  Catiline*s coming 
to  Rome,  in  687,  was  not  in  the  hope  of  being  chosen  consul  at  the  election  of  that 
year,  but  to  mnke  interest  and  secure  friendls,  against  the  consular  election  of  the 
next  year  [688].     For,  as  Mr.  Kennet  observes,  those  who  aspired  to  that  office 
generally  dnlared  their  pretensions  about  a  year  before  the  election,  all  which  time 
they  spent  in  making  dnniits  round  the  dty  to  solicit  votes.  And  so  Dr.  Middleton 
himself,  in  speaking  itf  Cicero  suing  for  the  consulship,  tells  us,  that "  there  were  Midd. 
two  years  necessarily  to  intervene  b^een  the  praetorship  and  consulship,  the  first  of  p.  133. 
which  was  usually  spent  in  forming  a  general  interest,  and  solieiting  for  it,  as  it 
were,  in  a  private  manner*'  (that  is,  as  he  explains  himself  afterward,  mixing  with 
the  crowd,  caressing  and  saluting  the  dtiiens  by  name,  when  the  whole  dty  was  as- 
sembled in  the  field  of  Mars):  the  second  in  suing  for  it  openly  in  the  proper  form 
and  habit  of  a  candidate.  And  this  ktter  seems  to  have  been  C^tiline*s  purpose :  he 
came  at  the  proper  time  to  solidt  and  secure  friends  to  support  him  at  the  next 
oonmlar  election ;  which  would  be  in  088.  If  he  had  stood  candidate,  and  had  been 
chosen  this  year,  687i  there  would  have  been  but  one  year  between  his  pnetorship 
and  coniubhip ;  and  he  could  not  have  spent  more  time  in  solidtation  than  the 
short  interval  between  the  condemnation  of  Autronius  and  Sylla,  and  the  nomi- 
nation  of  Torquatus  and  Cotta  in  their  place.  Add  to  this,  that  as  Catiline,  noU 
withstanduig  his  eagerness  to  ^t  the  consulship,  did  not  stand  candidate  at  the 
elecdon  of  &8,  we  may  reasonably  presume,  that  he  was  barred  from  it  by  the 
•oeuatkmbioiis^t  against  him  of  extortion  and  oppression  in  his  goTemment. 
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army  to  takepossessioii  of  both  Spains.  Bat  their  pro- 
ject somehow  getting  air,  they  deferred  the  intended 
assassination  to  the  5th  of  February;  at  which  time 
they  proposed  to  murder  not  only  the  consuls,  but  most 
of  the  senators.  And  if  Catiline  had  not  been  so  hasty 
as  to  give  the  signal,  when  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
his  associates  were  yet  assembled  before  the  door  of  the 
senate-house  (which  frustrated  the  design),  on  that  day 
had  been  perpetrated  the  most  wicked  deed  that  Rome 
had  ever  beheld  since  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

Not  long  after  this  disappointment,  Piso,  though 
he  had  no  higher  office  than  that  of  qusestor,  was  sent 
into  Farther  Spain  with  the  authority  of  prstor.  He 
obtained  the  commission  by  the  interest  of  Crassus, 
who,  knowing  him  to  be  a  bitter  enemy  of  Pompey, 
favoured  him  for  that  reason:  nor  indeed  was  the 
senate  backward  to  grant  him  the  province;  thinking 
it  an  advantage  to  keep  so  troublesome  a  citizen  at  a 
great  distance  from  Rome;  and  besides,  there  were 
many  who  thought  he  might  prove  a  good  defence 
against  the  power  of  Pompey,  which  was  become  for- 
midable. But  Piso,  in  the  way  to  his  province,  was 
murdered  by  some  Spanish  horse  of  his  own  army. 
The  historian  adds :  *'  Some  say  this  was  owing  to 
his  unjust,  haughty,  cruel  behaviour  in  command, 
which  the  barbarians  were  not  able  to  endure.  Others 
pretend,  that  those  troopers  were  some  old  trusty 
clients  of  Pompey,  and  that  by  him  they  were  insti- 
gated to  the  murder.**' 

Midd.  '  Thif  is  Salluit't  acoouiit.  Cicero's  Engliah  butorian  has  cfaoscfi  to  add  some 

p.  131.  Midcnlan  out  of  Suetonius.  ^^  This  disgrace  of  men,  so  powerful  and  despente, 
[ Atttrooins,  SjUa,  and  CatiliDe]  enga^  them  presently  in  a  oonspiracj  against  the 
states"  in  which  it  was  resolTed  to  kill  the  new  consuls,  with  several  others  of  the 
senate,  and  ahare  the  govemnsent  among  themselves ;  but  the  effect  of  it  was  pie- 
rented  by  some  information  given  of  the  design,  which  was  too  predpitatdy  laid  for 
execution.  On.  Piso,  an  audacious,  needy,  factious,  young  nohleman,  was  privy  to 
It :  and,  as  Snetonins  says  (upon  the  authority  of  a  rabble  of  writers,  Tanuains  Ge- 
minns,  Auctorius  Naso,  &&),  two  more  of  much  greater  weight,  M.  Craasua  and  J. 
Caesar ;  the  first  of  whom  was  to  be  created  dictator,  the  second  his  master  of  tibe 
horw.  But  Ciaasus's  heart  fiuling  him,  either  tbroosh  ftar  or  repentanoe,  he  did 
not  i^ipear  at  the  appointed  time,  so  that  Cosar  would  not  give  the  signal  agraed 
upon,  of  letting  his  robe  drop  ftom  his  shoulder.  The  senate  was  paitiailailyjea. 
Ions  of  Piso,  and  hoping  to  cure  his  disaflbrtion  by  making  Mm  easy  in  MafertBaeis, 
or  to  ronove  him,  at  least,  from  the  cabals  of  his  asMdatea,  gave  Um  tlie  I 
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In  the  consulship  of  L.  Torquatus  and  L^Cotta 
[[A.  U.  688'],  Catiline  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  his 
oppressions  in  Afric.     Of  his  guilt  nobody  doubted* 
Oicero,  in  a  letter  written  some  time  before  the  trials 
says  to  Atticus,  '*  If  it  shall  be  judged  that  at  noon^ 
day  it  is  not  light,  I  shall  certainly  have  Catiline  for 
a  competitor/'*    Nevertheless,  the  criminal  had,  for 
his  advocate,  even  the  consul  Torquatus;  who,  though 
not  unacquainted  (if  we  may  believe  Cicero)  with  the 
rumour  of  his  client's  having  entered  into  a  treason- 
able conspiracy,  gave  no  credit  to  it  at  that  time : "  nor 
did  the  illustrious  advocate  find  any  great  difficulty  in 
getting  his  client  acquitted ;  for  P.  Clodius,  the  pro- 
secutor, a  young  nobleman  as  profligate  as  Catiline 
himself,  agreed  for  a  sum  of  money  to  betray  the 
cause,  by  suffering  the  criminal  to  have,  in  reality, 
the  nomination  of  the  judges/ 

And  the  very  next  year  (689),  when  ([Cicero  was  a 

ment  of  Spain,  at  the  Instance  of  Cranas,  who  strenuously  supported  him  as  a 
detcfininea  enemy  to  Pompcy.  But  before  his  setting  out,  Caesar  and  he  aie 
said  to  have  entml  into  a  new  and  separate  engagement,  that  die  one  should 
,  Iwg^  some  disturbance  abroad,  while  the  other  was  to  prepare  and  inflame  matters 
at  home :  but  this  plot  also  was  defeated,  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Piao,  who 
was  assassinated  by  the  Spaniards,  as  some  say*  for  his  cruelty,  or,  as  others,  by 
Pompcj*s  dienta,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey  himself. 

M.  CreTier,  though  not  oyer-&vourable  to  Caesar,  writes  thus :  *^  I  cannot  readily  Tome  1 1, 
believe  that  Cosar,  whose  disposition  was  always  far  from  crud,  could  have  a  part  p.  364. 
in  so  horrid  a  design  [the  massacre  of  the  consuls  and  senators] ;  I  might  say 
almost  as  much  for  Cnusus.'* 

Ndther  the  authority  of  Suetonius,  nor  that  of  Bio,  ought  to  be  of  great  weight 
with  OS  on  this  head,  seeing  they  charge  Sylla  with  iit  same  oonfidenos  Uiatmey 
duKge  Autronius :  yet  Sylla  is  not  onoe  mentioned  by  Sallost,  as  either  guilty,  or 
even  suspected  of  the  present  conspiracy:  and,  being  afterward  accused  of  it,  was 
defended  by  Horteosins,  and  acquitted :  and  Cicero  warmly  asserts  his  innoceoc«. 

"Itwss  in  the  year,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  that  those  prodigies  happened,  which  were  Midd.  p. 
interpreted  to  portend  the  great  dangen  and  plots  that  were  now  hatching  against  140. 
the  8tate»  and  broke  out  two  years  after  in  Cicero's  consulship;  when  the  turrets 
of  the  Capitol,  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  braaen  image  of  the  infant  Bomu- 
lus  sucking  the  wol^  were  struck  down  by  lightning.    In  CatiL  3. 8. 

(  Catilina,  si  judi»tum  erit  meridie  non  luoere,  certus  erit  conjpetitor.  Lib.  1. 
I  ep.  1.  sd  Attic 

>  Quin  etiam  parens  tnus,  Torquate,  consul  reo  de  pecuniis  repetundis  Catilins 

fttitadvocatus :— cui  cum  adif^t  post  delatam  ad  enm  primam  illmnconjurationem, 

indieavit  se  audisse  aliquid,  non  credidisse.  OratproSyI]a29.  N.  B.  Torquatus, 

Svlh's  accuser,  to  whom  Cicero  addresses  himsd^  was  the  son  of  that  Torquatus 

)  who,  when  consul,  had  defended  Catiline. 

«A  CatHiut  penmiam  aooepit,  ut  tuzpissime  prcvaricarefcur.    De  Harusp. 

I  Hoc  judido  abtolutus  est  Catilina,  infamia  judieum.   Ut  et  Clodius  infiunis 

iuari^  quippe  qui  prsBvaricatus  est  NametiejectiojudicamadsKbitriumreivide- 
batwrcasencta.    Asoon.  in  Tog.  Cand. 
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candidate,  in  form,  for  the  consulship,  Catiline,  beinf 
then  free,  stood  against  him  for  the  same  dignity.    It 
has  been  mentioned  that,  during  that  competition,  in 
order  to  give  a  check  to  the  open  and  shameful  practice 
of  bribery  and  corruption  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  a 
new  and  more  rigorous  law  than  any  in  force  was  pro- 
posed, but  did  not  pass;  because  the  tribune  Mucius 
Midi  p.     Orestinus  put  his  negative  upon  it.     "  This  tribune 
Aieon.  m    had  been  Cicero's  client,  and  defended  by  him  in  an  im- 
rcg.cvid,  pgach,ne,jt  of  plunder  and  robbery;  but,  havii^  dov^ 
sold  himself  to  his  enemies,  made  it  the  subject  of  ali 
his  harangues  to  ridicule  his  birth  and  character  as  un- 
worthy of  the  consulship :  in  the  debate,therefore,whicli 
arose  in  the  senate  upon  the  merit  of  his  negative,  Ci- 
cero, provoked  to  find  so  desperateaconfederacy  again^ 
him,  rose  up,  and,  after  some  raillery  and  expostulation 
with  Mucius,  made  a  most  severe  invective  on  the  iSa- 
gitious  lives  and  practices  of  his  two  competitors,  in  a 
speech  usually  called,  In  Toga  Candida^  because  it  was 
delivered  in  a  white  gown,  the  proper  habit  of  all  candi- 
dates, and  from  which  the  name  itself  was  derived." 

In  this  speech  Cicero  reproaches  Catiline  with  all  his 
crimes  and  vices,  and  particularly  with  his  incestuous 
wickedness ;  ^  his  late  plotting  with  Piso  to  cut  off  the 
chiefs  of  the  senate ;  *  and  his  grievous  oppression  of  the 
Africans : '  and  he  intimates  to  him,  in  a  kind  of  menace, 

f  fiaoc  tu  habes  dignitatem,  qua  iiretus  me  oontemnis  et  despicis  ?  an  earn  (pam 

tdiqua  vita  es  ooniecutus  ?  cum  ita  Tixisti  ut  non  esset  locas  tam  noctss,  qnonon 

adventos  tuus,  etiam  cum  culpa  nulla  subesset,  crimen  adferret.    In  Tog.  Cand. 

Fabia  Tirgo  vefltalis  causam  inoesti  dixerat,  cum  ei  Catilina  objiceretnr.  Eiatque 

absoluta  hec  Fabia,  quia  aoror  erat  Terentic  Ciocronis ;  ideo  sic  dixit  etiam  « 

*  culpa  nulla  subesvet  :*  ita  et  Buis  pepercit,  et  nihilo  Ic^usinimicosnmmiep- 
probrii  tuipitudinem  objedt — Ascon.  in  loc. 

Cum  deprehendebare  in  adulteriis;  cum  depiehendebas  adulteros  ipae;  com  ex 
eodem  stupio  tibi  et  nxorem  et  filiam  inrenisti.    In  Tog.  Cand. 
JDicitur  CatUinam  adnlterium  commisisae  cum  ea,  que  d  postea  fiocroa  fiiit ;  ro 
stupro  duxisae  uxorem  cum  filia  qos  esaet.    Haec  Luceiua  qaoque  CaiSiia 
objedt  in  orationibua,  quaa  in  eum  scripait— Aacon.  in  loc. 
■  Praetereo  ilium  nefarium  conatum  tuum  et  pene  acerbum  et  loctuoaam  po. 
pulo  Romano  diem,  cum,  On.  Piaoneaodo,  neque  alio  aeminc^  csdem  optiDatnm 
facere  voluiatL    In  Tog.  Cand. 

N.  B.  Cicero  apeaka  here  of  thia  plot  aa  a  iact  known;  yet,  in  his  OiaL  pio 
Sylla,  he  aaya  it  vaa  not  known  at  the  time  of  Catiline*a  tiial«  in  688,  nor  bwvD 
at  the  time  of  hia  aeoond  trial,  when  all  the  conaulaia  appeared  for  him. 

•  Te  vero,  Catilina,  connilatum  apeiare  aut  cogitare  non  prodiginm  atqne  partB>> 
turn  cat?a  quibuaenim  petis  ? — a  prindpiboa  dvitatiap  qui  tibi  cam  L.  vSguam 
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that  though,  through  the  iniquity  of  the  judges,  he 
had  been  acquitted  on  his  trial  for  extortion  and 
rapine  in  Afric,  he  would  be  brought  into  judgment 
again ;  and,  for  his  cruel  murder  of  Marius  Grati- 
dianus^  (a  man  dear  to  the  people),  and  others,  pro* 
scribed  by  Sylla  (crimes  which  he  could  not  have  the 
impudence  to  deny),  would  be  condemned  to  a  severer 
punishment  than  could  have  been  inflicted  on  him  for 
his  male-administration  in  Afric,  had  he  been  con- 
yicted  of  it.  And  we  find,  that  Catiline,  in  the  very 
year  when  Cicero  pronounced  this  invective,  was  tried 
for  those  murders  before  the  judges  who  sat  upon  the 
aicarii,  and  who,  though  they  condemned  Bellienus, 
Catiline's  uncle,  for  killing  Ofella,  and  condemned  HewM 
Luscius,  and  other  satellites  of  Sylla,  for  killing  ceomikm,* 
citizens  by  him  proscribed,  acquitted  Catiline,  than  |^|^J|^^ 
whom  none  was  more  notoriously  or  more  odiously 
guilty.  Asconius""  says,  that  this  trial  was  after  Cati- 
line's repulse  from  the  consulship ;  which  indeed  ia 

consul  in  eonsOio  fuinet,  ne  petendi  quidem  potestatem  esw  Tohicnint  r-^s  icna. 
toribtu  ?  qui  te  auctoritate  sua,  spoliatum  omaiiiendg  odmibus,  vinctam  poie 
Africanis  oratoribus  tiadiderunt 

Ne  le  jam  turn  respexit,  cum  ffraTissimis  vestris  decredi  abaens  notatua  est 

Id  iudidis  quanta  vis  enet,  dididt,  cum  »i  absolutuB,  si  aut  illud  judidnm, 
ant  ilia  absolntio  nominanda  est, — Idiripuit  sodos,  leges,  quoscionis  judida 
fioUvit  ;.^uid  ego  ut  TidaTeris,  proyindam  pradicem  ?  nam  ut  te  illic  gesseria 
HOD  sudeo  dicere,  quoniam  absolutns  es.  Mentitos  esse  equites  Romanos,  falsas 
esse  tabdlas  honestissimaB  dyitatis  existimo:  mentitum  Q.  Metellum  Pium, 
mentitam  Africam;  Tidisse  puto  nesdo  quid  illos  judioes,  qui  te  innooentem 
jndicanmt;  Oh  miser !  qui  non  sentias  iUo  judido  te  noo  ^tsolutnm,  yeram  ad 
aliquod  seyerius  judidum  ac  majus  suppiidum  Ksecyatum.     In  Tog.  Cand. 

^Qnem  amicum  habere  potest  is,  qui  tot  dyes  trucidayit?  [oonsuUtum' petis] 
ab  equestri  oidine?  quern  trucidasti. 

A  plebe? — cui  spectaculum  ejusmodi  tua  crudelitas  prsbuit,  ut  nemo  sine 
kictu  aspioere,  sine  gemitu  reoordart  possit    Ibid. 

Ejusoem  iUius  Marii  Oiatidiani  quod  caput  gestarit,  objidt,  quo  loco  didt 
Catilinam  caput  M.  Marii  gestasse,  auod  caput  etiam  turn  plenum  anhna  et 
Bpiritus  ad  SuUam  usque  ab  Janiculo  ad  sdem  ApoUinis  maoibus  ipse  suis 
detuHt.    Asoon.  in  loc. 

Populnm  yero«  cum  inspectante  populo  coUum  secuit  hominis  mazime  popu- 
Ikis,  quanti  fi»eiet,  ostendit.    In  Tog.  Cand. 

Quid  tu  potes  in  defensioDe  tua  dioere,  quod  ilU  [Lusdus  et  Bellienus}  noo 
dizerunt  ?  Que  tibi  dicere  non  lioebit. — ^Denique  illi  ncgaxe  poiuerunt,  et  nega- 
vemnt:  tu  tibi  ne  infidandi  quidem  impudsntue  locum  rdiquistL  Qqare  prsv 
dara  dicentur  judida  tuliaae,  si,  qui  infidantem  Luacium  condemnarunt,  Cati« 
lioam  absdyerint  confitentem.    In  Toff.  Cand. 

*The  same  Aseonius  tells  us,  that  Aniooius  and  CatHine,  in  thdr  answer  to 
this  inyeetiye,  dwelt  wholly  on  the  obscurity  (^the  oiatar's  birth,  his  being  a  new 
man.    Asoon.  in  Tog.  Cand. 
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sufficiently  supported  by  Cicero's  now  threatening  him 
with  it  as  a  danger  to  which  he  remained  exposed/ 

But  what  seems  here  the  most  worthy  of  remark 
is,  that  the  cruel  murders  with  which  Cicero,  in  his  in- 
vective,  reproaches  Catiline,  murders  notorious,  facts 
confessed,  and  which  the  orator  has,  in  several  parts  of 
his  writings,  painted  in  the  most  shocking  colours^*  are 
the  very  crimes  from  the  punishment  of  which  he  once 
resolved  to  defend  the  criminal,  for  the  sake  of  making 
him  his  friend ;  and  unquestionably  would  have  de- 
fended, had  Catiline  been  accused  in  form,  and  brought 
to  trial  before  the  consular  elections  of  689 ;  and  pro- 
vided he  would  have  condescended  to  be  the  orator's 
partner  and  associate  in  canvassing  for  the  consulship 
at  that  election.  It  seems  very  plain,  that  all  the  con- 
sulars  did  appear  for  Catiline  (when  brought  to  trial 
after  his  repulse),  those  senators  whom  Cicero  calls 
good  and  honest  men,  and  friends  of  the  republic:  it 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  was  acquitted. 

Injustice  to  the  reader  it  ought  to  be  here  confessed, 
that  the  foregoing  account  of  the  two  trials  of  Catiline, 
the  one  for  oppressions,  the  other  for  murder,  does  not 
accord  with  what  is  said  of  them,  by  certain  modem 
writers,  who,  with  great  reason,  are  much  esteemed. 
Two  letters  from  Cicero  to  Atticus,  in  each  of  which 
mention  is  made  of  some  accusation  on  which  Catiline 
was  to  be  tried,  have  occasioned  a  deal  of  perplexity  to 
the  commentators  upon  those  letters,  and  to  the  trans- 

*  HujuB  autem  criminis  periculum,  quod  objidt  Cicero,  pmnoos  poit  manes 
Catflins  subiit;  poet  effecta  enim  comida  oonsularia  et  Gatilina  repuUam,  fecit 
eum  Kum  inter  sicariot  L.  liucullus  [Luoeius]  paratus  cruditusqoe,  qui  postea 
oooiulatum  quoque  petiit.    Aaoon.  in  Tos.  Cand. 

•  Quintua  Cicero,  in  his  letter  to  his  broUier  Marcus,  De  Petit  ConsolaL  men- 
tiont  the  thodring  barbarity  of  Catiline.  Quid  ego  none  dicam  peloe  eum  con- 
•ulatum,  qui  homincm  carissimum  populo  Rom.M.Marium,  inniectante  popalo 
Rom.,  ntibus  per  totam  urbem  cedderit  ?  ad  bustom  egerit  [Q.  Catuli],  ibi  omni 
oudatuTiyumlaoeiarit?  Stanti  oollum  gladio  sua  dextxa  secuerit,  cum  limstrm 
capillum  qus  a  vertica  teneret?  Caput  sua  manu  tulerit,  cum  inter  digitos 
ejus  viri  sanguinis  fluerait  ?  [Quintus  adds,  with  regard  to  Catiliiie*s  general 
ooune  of  life]  Qui  postea  cum  histrionibus  et  cum  gladiatoribus  ita  Tizit,  nt  al. 
tcroa  Ubidinis,  alteros  fadnoris  adyutoras  faaberet?  Qui  nullum  in  locum  tarn 
•anctom  ac  tarn  religiosum  aooeMic,  in  quo  non,  etd  in  aliia  culpa  m 
>Dn  ex  sua  nequitia  dedecoris  suspidoaem  reHnqueset  ? 
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lators  of  them,  and  to  modern  compilers  of  Roman 
history,  who  cannot  agree  concerning  the  date  of  the 
second  of  those  letters,  nor  the  time  when  Catiline  was 
tried  for  extortion :  nor  is  it  strange,  that  the  modems 
should  difibr  on  these  articles,  seeing  Asconius  and 
Fenestella,  contemporaries,  and  both  living  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  differ  upon  the  question,  whether 
Cicero  did  actually  defend  Catiline  or  not. 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  excuse  the  digression,  if  I 
step  a  little  aside  to  examine  into  these  matters ;  which 
I  am  disposed  to  do,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  ascer- 
taining  the  facts  (which,  alone,  can  hardly  be  thought 
worth  the  trouble),  but  in  order  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted  with  Cicero,  from  whose  writings  our  modem 
histories  of  his  times  are  chiefly  extracted.  I  shall 
begin  with  inserting  such  parts  of  the  two  letters  as 
regard  the  business  in  hand.  ' 

Book  I.  Ep.  L     Cicero  to  Attic  us. 

"  I  send  you  the  best  account,  which  conjecture 
enables  me  to  give  you,  of  the  competitors  I  shall  have 
for  the  consulship.  Galba  is  the  only  man  who  has  de- 
clared his  purpose  of  standing, — [yet]  it  seems  certain, 
that  not  only  he,  but  Antonius  and  Comificius  will  be 
candidates. — Some  talk  of  Caesonius. — Aquilius  I 
don't  believe  has  any  such  intention.  But  I  shall  cer- 
tainly have  Catiline  for  a  competitor,  if  the  judges  will 
declare  that  it  is  not  light  at  noon-day.'' 

Cicero  Attico  sal. 

**  Fetitionis  nostras,  quam  tibi  summs  curas  esse  scio, 
hujusmodi  ratio  est,  quod  adhuc  conjectura  provider! 
possit.  Frensat  unus  P.  Galba. — Competitores,  qui 
certi  esse  videantur,  Galba,  et  Antonius,  et  Q.  Comi- 
ficius.— Sunt  qui  etiam  Caesonium  putent.  Aquillium 
nonarbitramur,  qui  denegavit. — Catilina,  si  judicatum 
erit  meridie  non  lucere,certus  erit  competitor."  Schutz. 
t.l.p.21. 

F  f2 
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Ep.  IL  Cicero  to  Atticos. 
**  In  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Julius  Caesar  and  Caius 
Marcius  Figulus.  My  wife  is  safely  delivered  of  a  aon. 
— I  formerly  gave  you  a  full  account  how  things  stood 
with  regard  to  my  suit  for  the  consulship*  At  this 
time  I  am  thinking  to  defend  my  competitor  Catiline  ; 
we  have  judges  to  our  mind,  yet  such  as  the  accuser 
himself  is  pleased  with :  I  hope,  if  he  be  acquitted,  that 
he  will  be  the  more  ready  to  serve  me  in  our  common 
petition ;  but  if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  I  shall  bear  it  with 
patience.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  me  to  have  yoa 
here  as  soon  as  possible:  for  there  is  a  general  persua- 
sion that  certain  nobles  of  your  acquaintance  will  be 
<  against  me ;  and  you,  I  know,  could  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  gaining  them  oven  Wherefore  don't  fail  to 
be  here  in  January,  as  you  intended/' 

Cicero  Attico  sal. 

*^  L.Julio  Cassare,  C.  Marcio  Figulo  Coss.,  filiolo  me 
auctum  scito,  salva  Terentia. — Ego  de  meis  ad  te  ra- 
tionibus  scripsi  antea  diligenter. — Hoc  tempore  Cati-^ 
linam,  competitorem  nostrum,  defendere  cogitabamua. 
Judices  habemus,  quos  voluimus,  summaaccusatoris  vo- 
luntate.  Spero,  si  absolutus  erit,  conjunctiorum  ilium 
nobis  fore  in  ratione  petitionis :  sin  aliter  accident,  hu- 
maniter  feremus. — ^Tuo  adventu  nobis  opus  est  maturb ; 
nam  prorsus  summa  bominum  est  opinio,  tuos  fami- 
liares,  nobiles  homines,  adversarios  honori  nostro  fore. 
Ad  eorum  voluntatem  mihi  consiliandam  maximo  te 
mihi  Usui  fore  video.  Quare  Januario  mense,  ut  con- 
stituisti,  cura  ut  Romas  sis.*'     Schutz.  1. 1.  p.  31. 

[L.  Julio  Cffisare,  C.  Marcio  Figulo  Coss.]  Sous  le 
consulat  de  L.  Julius  Caesar,  et  C.  Marcius  Figulus. 
On  these  words  M.  T  Abb^  de  St.  Real  makes  the  fol- 
lowingremark :— "II  yadesdifficult^sextraordinaires^ 
datercettelettre,etles  commentateurs  s'ysont  epuis^s. 
Par  ces  consuls  qui  y  sont  nomm^s  il  semble  qu'elle 
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8oit  de  689>  qui  est  leur  ann^.  Cependant  cela  paroit 
comme  impossible  par  le  dernier  article,  oii  Ciceron 
exhorte  Atticus  k  venir  passer  k  Rome  tout*  le  mois  *  Probably 
de  Janvier:  car  il  ne  pent  entendre  que  le  Janvier ^^^^J" 
de  cette  mime  ann^,  puisque  c'^toit  pour  Taider  k  ^  P"^ 
ohtenir  le  consulat  de  la  suivante,  ce  qui  se  devoit 
decider,  suivant  la  coutume  au  commencement  d*  Aoiit, 
pour  le  plus  tard.  Or  quand  meme  son  fils  seroit  n6 
et  cette  lettre  ^crite  le  premier  jour  de  cette  ann^e 
689,  le  tems  seroit  bien  court  pour  Tenvoyer  en  Grece, 
et  pour  faire  arriver  Atticus  k  Rome,  dans  le  m6me 
mois.  Cette  consideration  jointe  k  ce  que  la  plupart 
des  vieilles  editions  mettent  Januario  ineunte,  au  lieu 
de  Januario  mense,  comme  il  y  a  dans  les  plus  cor- 
rectes  des  nouvelles  editions,  a  fait  croire  k  plusieurs 
commentateurs,  qu'elle  est  de  Tannic  precedente  688, 
et  que  Ciceron  a  seulement  entendu  en  nommant 
les  consuls  qu'il  y  nomme,  qu'ils  venoient  d'etre  elus 
pour  I'ann^e  suivante,  et  non  pas  qu'ils  fussent  d^j^ 
en  exercice* 

**  Mais  puisque  cette  mani^re  de  dater  est  si  hors 
d'usage,  que  ces  commentateurs  n'en  ont  pu  trouver 
un  seul  exemple,  dans  toute  Tantiquit^  Romaine,pour 
appuyer  leur  opinion,  il  me  semble  qu'il  y  a  bien  moins 
d'inconvenient  h  croire  que  cette  lettre  est  e£Pective> 
ment  de  Pann^e  qu'elle  marque.  Car  il  n'est  pas 
impossible,  que  Ciceron  criit  qu'  Atticus  ^toit  d^j^ 
•n  chemin  quand  il  T^crivoit.  Peut-^tre  aussi  ne 
comptoit-il  pas  qu'  Atticus  pHt  arriver  dans  tout 
Janvier,  quoiqu'il  le  lui  ^rivit  pour  le  pressor  da- 
vantage.  Que  si  la  naissance  d'un  premier  fils  est  un 
^v^nement  de  nature  k  Hre  dat6  plus  particuli^re- 
ment,  que  par  I'ann^e  dans  laquelle  il  «st  arriv6,  en 
r^crivant  k  son  meilleur  ami,  n'est-il  pas  k  presumer 
que  Ciceron  entendoit  quelque  jour  particulier  de  cette 
m£me  ann^e,  quoiqu'il  ne  I'ait  point  exprim^?  Que  st 
cela  est,  quel  jour  peut-il  avoir  entendu  naturellement, 
en  disant  seidement  que  son  fils  est  n6  sous  tels  con- 
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gul8»  que  le  premier  jour  de  leur  consulat?  comme 
nous  entendons  le  premier  jour  de  Tann^e  en  disant 
seulement  le  jour  de  Tan.     Voila,  ce  me  semble,  de 
quelle  mani^re  on  peut  se  hazarder  raisonnablement 
k  deviner,  pour  se  determiner  dans  les  difficult^  de 
cette  nature,  et  non  pas,  comme  la  plupart  des  com- 
mentateurs,  par  des  subtilit^s  de  grammaire/' 
MiddL  Lift      Cicero^s  English  historian  agrees  with  M.  de  St.Real 
i!tt!*i46?'  concerning  the  year  in  which  this  letter  was  written. 
**  It  is  certain,  that  his  son  [Cicero's  son  j  was  bom 
in  this  same  year  (689)i  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Julius  Cssar  and  C.  Marcius  Figulus. 
L.  Julio  Cassare  et  C.  Marcio  Figulo  Coss.  filiolo  me 
auctum  scito  salva  Terentia*''    Ad  Attic.  L  1.  ep.  2. 
Monbin,        ^^^  Ciccro's  Frcuch  historian  is  of  M.  de  St«  Real's 
Hut.  de     opinion  as  to  the  day  as  well  as  year  when  Cicero 
wrote  the  letter  in  question. — *^  La  naissance  du  fils 
de  Cicei'on. — Se  trouve  fix6e  au  premier  jour  deGSQ* 
dans  une  lettre  que  le  m£me  Ciceron  6crivoit  k  At- 
ticus  pour  le  presser  d'arriver  incessamment,  par  la 
raison  du  besoin  qu'il  avoit  de  lui  aupr^s  de  quelques 
personnes  puissantes  qui  paroissoient  vouloir  le  tra- 
verser dans,  sa  demande." 

M.  Mongault,  in  an  answer  to  M.  de  St.  Real,  has 

given  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  opinion  of  the  old 

commentators.    But,  it  seems,  his  reasons  were  of  no 

weight  with  either  of  the  said  historians,  who  could 

not  be  ignorant  of  what  he  has  said  on  this  head. 

Mtongauit's  M.  Mougault  writcs  thus:  "  Cette  lettre  [the  letter 

cic  Letters  beginning  with  the  words  L.  Julio  Ca&sare,  &c.  j  a  6t^ 

toAtticuB,  ^^j^i^Q  pg^  jg  ^gjjjg  aprfes  la precedente,  comme  M.  de 

P*  ^'        St.  Real  Pa  reconnu  lui-meme  sans  y  penser  lorsqu'ii 

a  traduit  ego  de  meis  ad  te  rationibus  scripsi  antea 

diligenter,  par  je  vous  ai  ^crit,  il  n'y  a  gu6res,  fort  par« 

ticuli^rement  sur  ma  pretention,  ce  qui  a  un  rapport 

visible  a  la  lettre  precedente :  or  elle  a  it^certainement 

ecrite  vers  le  dix-septi^me  de  Juillet,  done  celle^i  a 

dd  r^tre  avant  le  premier  Janvier  suivant. 
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**  Mais  voici  quelque  chose  de  plus  decisif.  Ciceron 
dit  qu'il  pensoit  kplaider  pour  Catilina  son  competiteur; 
or  I'affitir  de  Catilina,  dont  Ciceron  parte  ici,  fut  jug6e 
sous  le  consulat  de  Cotta  et  de  Torquatus  (688)  Cassar 
et  Hgulus  n'etant  encore  que  consuls  design^/' 

We  see  that  all  the  four  writers  above-cited  take  for 
granted,  that  the  trial  of  Catiline,  on  the  accusation 
brought  against  him  by  Clodius,  for  male-administra- 
tion in  Afric,  is  the  trial  concerning  which  Cicero 
says,  in  the  first  letter,  **  If  Catiline  be  acquitted,  I 
shall  certainly  have  him  for  a  competitor;"  and  con- 
cerning which,  he  says  in  the  second  letter,  *^  I  am 
thinking  to  defend  my  competitor  Catiline." 

Prepossessed  with  this  persuasion,  M.  de  St.  Real 
and  M.  Morabin,  to  reconcile  it  with  the  date  of  the 
second  letter,  L.  Julio  Csesare  et  C.  Marcio  Figulo 
Coss.  put  off  the  trial  to  the  year  689$  when  Caesar 
and  Figulus  were  actually  in  the  consulship ;  contrary 
to  the  express  testimony  of  Cicero  himself,  who  tells 
us,  that  the  consul  Torquatus,  with  all  the  ornaments 
of  his  magistracy,  appeared  at  that  trial,  and  was  Ca- 
tiline's advocate/ 

M.Mongault  too,  prepossessed  with  the  persuasion, 
that  both  the  letters  speak  of  one  and  the  same  ac- 
cusation, (vizi  that  of  Catiline's  male-administration 
in  Afric),  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  reconcile  this  per- 
suasion with  Cicero's  testimony  concerning  the  time 
when  Catiline  was  tried  on  that  accusation,  will  by  all 
means  have  L.  Julio  Caesare  et  C«  Marcio  Figulo  Coss. 
to  mean  when  Caesar  and  Figulus  were  consuls  elect; 
but  he  stands  alone  in  this  particular. 

Cicero's  English  historian,  through  a  strange  de* 
gree  of  inattention,  has  represented  Cicero  preparing, 
in  689»  a  defence  of  Catiline,  in  a  cause  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  said  historian's  own  account,  had  been 
tried  and  determined  the  year  before*' 


<*  Omt.  pro  Syllay  29.  et  pro  Cod.  4. 

s  See  Uiddletoo's  Life  of  Ckero^  p.  188,  compand  with  p.  140. 
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That  the  trial  of  Catiline  fbr  his  male^admmistn- 
tion  in  Afric  was  not  the  trial  of  which  Cieero  speab 
in  the  second  letter  to  Atticus,  is  suflicieiitlynianifeit 
from  comparing  the  two  letters  together.  In  the  first, 
Cicero  says,  **  Nobody  but  Galba  has  declared  him- 
self.— If  Catiline  should  happen  to  be  acquitted,  I 
shall  certainly  have  him  for  a  competitor.'*  In  tlic 
second,  he  says,  **  I  am  thinking  to  defend  my  com- 
petitor Catiline.'*  The  trial,  therefore,  referred  to 
in  the  first  letter,  was  now  over,  and  Catiline  bid 
been  acquitted ;  he  being  actually  at  this  time  one  of 
Cicero's  competitors. 

If  this  be  not  satisfactory,  what  follows  will,  I  ims* 
gine,  remove  all  doubt ;  and  may  perhaps  evince,  that 
some  modem  historians,  who  treat  professedly  of  the 
times  in  which  Cicero  lived,  are  not  to  be  read  without 
the  same  caution,  which  Cicero's  English  historian  ad* 
MM.  Pnf.  vises  us  to  use,  in  reading  the  Greek  historians,  Plo- 
^  **'  tarch,  Appian,  and  Dio,  who,  he  says,  were  subject  ts 
prejudices  in  their  relation  of  Roman  affairs. 

.  Catiline  was  twice  tried  upon  criminal  accusations, 
and  twice  acquitted:  '^bis  absolutum  esse  Lentuium, 
Ad.Attie.1.  bisCatilinam."     That  his  first  trial  was  in  the  con- 
^  sulship  of  Torquatus  and  Cotta,  for  oppressions  and 

exactions  in  Africa,  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  body 
who  has  attended  to  what  Cicero  says  in  his  oration 
for  Sylla,  and  in  that  for  Coelius. 

But  another  question  arises — Whether  Cicero  pleaded 
for  Catiline  or  not,  at  that  trial  ?  *<  This  question  is  not 
decided  (says  M.  Mongault) ;  Asconius  maintains  the 
negative  against  Fen^tella:*  and  M.  Mongault,^  in 
support  of  Asconius^s  opinion,  adds,  *'  There  is  no  fig- 
ment remaining  of  Cicero's  oration,  nor  any  citation 
from  it :"  an  argument  in  which  there  seems  but  little 
force ;  because  as  Cicero  in  his  posterior  speedies  and 
letters  reproached  Catiline  so  often,  and  so  bitteriy.widi 

vmU  Id  hit  apccdk  in  !>».  CMnd.  him  icpnKkei  I 
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all  hh  crimes,  it  is  not  likely  the  orator  would  pre- 
serve and  publidi  a  8peech»  wherem  he  had  employed 
his  eloquence  to  defend  him. 

Cicero's  French  historian  is  of  opinion,  that  Catiline 
having  found  means  to  bribe  both  his  accuser  and  the 
judges,  did  not  make  application  to  Cicero  to  defend 
him,  though  the  orator  was  well  disposed  to  do  it.  'He 
imagines,  that  Catiline  being  aware  of  Cicero's  views, 
which  did  not  coincide  with  his  own,  chose  rather  with 
money  to  purchase  an  acquittal,  than  owe  it  in  any 
measure  to  a  man  with  whom  he  so  little  agreed  in 
sentiment.' 

Cicero's  English  historian  is  positive,  that  Cicero  did  mi^ 
not  defend  Catiline,  but  imagines  a  different  reason  for  ^ 
his  declining  that  task.     He  writes  thus: 

"  Catiline  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  his  oppressions 
in  Afric :  he  had  been  soliciting  Cicero  to  undertake 
his  defence ;  who  at  one  time  was  much  inclined,  or 
determined  rather,  to  do  it,  for  the  sake  of  obliging  the 
nobles,  especially  Caesar  and  Crassus,  or  of  making  Ca* 
tUine  at  least  his  friend,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  At* 
ticus :  ^  I  design  (says  he)  at  present  to  defend  my  com-  Ad.  Atdc. 
petitor  Catiline ;  we  have  judges  to  our  mind,  and  yet  ^'  ^ 
such  as  the  accuser  himself  is  pleased  with :  I  hope,  if 
he  be  acquitted,  that  he  will  be  more  ready  to  serve  me 
in  our  common  petition ;  but  if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  I 
shall  bear  it  with  patience.'  But  Cicero  changed  his 
mind,  and  did  not  defend  him ;  upon  a  nearer  view> 

1  Catilma,  qui  quoiqn*  aocu86  de  concamion  et  par  consequent  exduB  de  droit 
de  toutw  let  chaises,  hd  paroiMolt  le  pretendant  le  plus  formidaUe.  £n  eflbt 
rargent  qu*il  distribua  k  P.  Clodios  Puldier  son  accusateur  et  i  ses  juges  eoz- 
m^mes  leva  dans  le  tems  cet  obstacle,  et  il  ne  fut  point  oblige  de  recoorir  aCioeron, 
aui  s*6toit  attendu  i  le  defeodze  et  qui  en  avoitan  moins  en  la  volont^.  n  8*£tait 
flatt^  qu*en  se  le  condliant  par  ce  bon  office  lis  s*entendioient  mieux  dans  leur 
pottisuite  commune,  et  que  Catilina  le  prfftreroit,  k  toot  autre  pour  ton  coIUgua: 
en  cela  je  n*ai  garde  de  ▼ouloir  justifierCLc^ron;  sur  tout  aprte  avoir  i4>pris  de 
hi  que  Gadlina  ^it  si  manifestement  coupaUe,  qu'on  amoit  aiiMi>t^  td€  qu'il 
fftt  jour  en  plem  midi,  que  de  detruire  les  preuves  de  son  crime. 

Catillna  pressentit  ses  vues:  et  oomme  dies  ne  ouadroient  en  rien  avec  lea 
ieones,  il  ainm  mieux  acfaeter  spa  absolution  i  ptix  d*aigent,  que  de  s'cngager  d 
des  relours,  8*11  arrivoit  qu^il  la  dftt  k  Teloquence  d*un  homme  avec  qu'fl  sym- 
psthisoit  si  peu«    Monbin.  Hisu  de  Cio.  p.  91. 
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perliapgy  of  his  designs  and  traitonms  practices;  to 
which  he  seems  to  allude,  when,  describing  the  art 

PioC<d.8.and  dissimulation  of  Catiline,  he  declares,  that  he 
himself  was  once  almost  deceived  by  him,  so  as  to  take 
him  for  a  good  citizen,  a  lover  of  honest  men,  a  firm 
and  faithful  friend,  &c.    But  it  is  not  strange,  that  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  tbe  career  of  his  am- 
bition, should  think  of  defending  a  man  of  the  first 
rank  and  interest  in  the  city,  when  all  the  consular 
senators,  and  even  the  consul  himself,  Torquatus,  ap» 
peared  with  him  at  the  trial,  and  gave  testimony  in  lus 
favour;  whom  Cicero  excused,  when  they  were  after^ 
ward  reproached  with  it,  by  observing,  that  they  had 
no  notion  of  his  treasons,  nor  suspicion  at  that  time 
of  his  conspiracy;  but  out  of  mere  humanity  and  com- 

^  SyiL    passion  defended  a  friend  in  distress,  and  in  that  crisis 
of  his  danger  overlooked  the  infamy  of  his  life. 

**  His  prosecutor  was  P.  Clodius,  a  young  nobleman 
as  profligate  as  himself;  so  that  it  was  not  difficult  to 
maike  up  matters  with  such  an  accuser,  who  for  a  sum 
of  money  agreed  to  betray  the  cause,  and  suffer  him  to 

m  iDiiR.    escape :  which  gave  occasion  to  what  Cicero  said  after- 
ward in  a  speech  against  him  in  the  senate,  while  they 

Onrt.  In    -  were  suing  together  for  the  consulship :  *  Wretch !  not 
^'         to  see  that  thou  art  not  acquitted,  but  reserved  to  a 
severer  trial  and  heavier  punishment/ '' 

There  are,  to  my  apprehension,  not  a  few  infirmities 
in  this  passage  of  the  celebrated  historian's  work.  For, 

1.  The  second  letter  to  Atticus,  to  which  reference 
is  made,  says  not  a  word  of  Cassar,  or  of  Crassus,  or 
of  Cicero's  being  determined  to  defend  Catiline,  for 
the  sake  of  obliging  the  nobles,  but  for  the  sake  only 
of  making  Catiline  his  friend. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  historian  cites  the  authority 
of  Asconius,  for  saying  that  Cicero  did  not  defend  Cati- 
line; yet  Asconius  delivers  that  only  as  his  opinion,  in 
opposition  to  the  assertion  of  Fenestella,  and  gives  lea- 
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sons  which  are  of  very  little  weight.  By  liie  wmy,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  question  upon  which 
Asconius  and  Fenestella  difier  is,  whether  Cicero  de<- 
fended  Catiline  at  his  trial,  in  688,  for  extortion? 
Nobody  supposes  that  Cicero,  after  making  that  in- 
yective  called  Orat.  in  Toga  Candida,  and  after  Ca* 
tiline's  repulse  from  the  consulship  in  689,  did  actually 
defend  him  at  his  trial  for  murder ;  though  this  was 
most  certainly  the  trial  at  which  Cicero  once  purposed 
to  defend  him;  it  being  apprehended,  at  the  time 
when  Cicero  wrote  the  second  letter  to  Atticus,  that 
Catiline  would,  before  the  consular  elections  of  that 
year  689»  be  brought  into  judgment  on  the  accusation 
of  killing  the  proscribed. 

3.  The  historian  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that 
Cicero's  change  of  mind  proceeded  from  his  having 
(in  688)  a  nearer  view  of  Catiline's  designs  and 
traitorous  practices ;  whereas  we  shall  presently  see, 
that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  689>  those  trai* 
torous  practices  were  (according  to  Cicero)  an  ab« 
solute  secret  to  the  consulars,  who  all  iqipeared  for 
him  at  the  trial  which  he  then  underwent. 

4.  The  historian  relates,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  not 
only  credible,  but  certainly  true,  that  Cicero,  who 
speaks  so  often  of  the  notoriety  of  Catiline's  many 
and  most  atrocious  crimes  anterior  to  his  conspiracy^ 
and  has  represented  his  whole  life  as  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  uncommon  wickedness,  took  him,  neverthe* 
less,  or,  at  least,  was  once  almost  deceived  by  him,  so 
as  to  take  him  for  a  good  citizen,  a  lover  of  honest 
men,  a  firm  and  faithful  friend. 

6.  There  is  no  evidence,  that  all  the  consular  se- 
nators appeared  (as  the  historian  pretends)  for  Cati* 
line  in  688,  at  his  trial  for  oppressions  and  rapine : 
but  we  learn  from  a  passage,  in  Orat.  pro  Sylla,  that  ess. 
all  the  consulars  did  appear  for  Catiline  at  a  posterior 
trial  which  he  underwent.  And  when  Cicero,  in  his 
speech,  in  Tog.  Cand.,  said  to  him,  <*  Wretch!  not 
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vid.nipn,  to  flee  that  thou  art  not  acquitted,  bat  reaerred  ooly 

''  to  a  severer  trial,  and  heavier  punishment,*'  it  is  noA 

more  plain,  that  this  menacing  prediction  related  to 
a  trial,  which  he  had  still  to  undergo,  than  it  is,  that 
this  future  trial  would  be  for  having  killed  some  of 

vid.iiipia,  the  proscribed,  and  particularly  Maiius  Grratidiaiuis; 

S^^'      a  fact  which  Catiline  could  not  have  the  impudence  to 
•  deny. 

From  the  passage  in  Cicero's  speech  for  P.  Sylla, 
to  which  I  here  refer,  and  which  will  presently  be 
g^ven  at  length,  it  is  very  evident  that  Torquatus, 
the  prosecutor,  apprehensive  lest  the  advocation  of 
Cicero,  and  the  patronage  of  the  consulars,  who  had 
all  been  zealous  in  the  measures  taken  to  crush  Cati- 
line, might  be  considered  as  a  presumptive  proof  of 
Sylla's  being  entirely  innocent  of  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
had,  therefore,  reminded  the  judges  of  the  appearing 
of  all  the  consulars  for  Catiline  himself,  when  brought 
into  judgment  upon  a  criminal  accusation.— '*  Yea 
(answers  Cicero),  it  is  very  true,  they  did  appear  for 
him :  and  your  father,  when  consul,  was  Catiline's 
advocate,  at  his  trial  for  oppressions  and  rapine;  but 
your  father  was  then  ignorant  of  his  traitorous  plots : 
nor  did  your  father  afterward,  when  he  had  received 
some  intimation  of  those  plots,  appear  for  him  at  his 
second  trial,  though  all  the  other  consulars  did ;  they 
being  then  as  ignorant  of  his  treasonable  practices,  as 
your  father  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  trial.  But 
when  those  men*"  who  had  been  really  accomplices  of 
Catiline  in  the  conspiracy  were  brought  into  judgment 
for  it,  none  of  the  consulars  appeared  for  them,  or  gave 
them  the  smallest  assistance."  And  the  orator  seems, 
on  this  occasion,  to  intimate,  that  treason  against  the 
senate  was  the  only  crime,  from  the  punishment  of 
which  a  man  might  not  honourably  defend  the  guilty : 

^  Those  of  the  conspinton,  who,  after  CadUne*!  defeat  and  death,  wen  tried 
in  Ibrm,  found  guilty  and  puniohed. 

P.  SylU  was,  at  the  same  time,  accused  by  the  younger  Toiquatus,  and  defended 
vf  Cicero. 
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[^yet  he  bad  fonnerly  censured  Hortensius  with  some  ^^p'- 
severity  for  defending  Verres.] 

Accusati  sunt  uno  nomine  consulares. — Affuerunt, 
inquit,  Catilinae,  illumque  laudarunt.  Nulla  turn 
patebat,  nulla  erat  cognita  conjuratio:  defendebant 
amicum,  aderant  supplici,  vits  ejus  turpitudinem  in 
summis  ejus  periculis  non  insequebantur.  Quin  etiam 
parens  tuns,  Torquate,  consul»  reo  de  pecuniis  repe- 
tnndis  Catilins  fuit  advocatus : — At  idem  non  adfuit 
alio  in  judicio,  cum  adessent  csteri.  Si  postea  cog- 
norat  ipse  aliquid,  quod  in  consnlatu  ignorasset :  ig- 
noscendum  est  iis,  qui  postea  nihil  audierunt:  sin  ilia 
res  prima  valuit;  non  inveterata,  quam  recens,  debuit 
esse  gravior.  Sed,  si  tuus  parens  etiam  in  ilia  suspi-o 
clone  periculi  sui,  tamen  humanitate  adductus  advo- 
cationem  hominis  improbissimi  sella  curuli  atque  or- 
namentis  et  suis  et  consulatus  honestavit;  quid  est, 
quamobrem  consulares,  qui  Catilins  adfuerunt,  repre* 
hendantur  ? — At  iidem  iis,  qui  ante  hunc  [Syllam]  cau-  Leg* 
sam  de  conjuratione  dixerunt,  non  adfuerunt. — Tanto  ^toro. 
scelere  adstrictis  hominibus,  statuerunt,  nihil  a  se  ad-  ^^^ 
jumenti,  nihil  opis,  nihil  auxilii  fern  oportere.  Orat.  <^^  ^ 
pro  Sylla,  29.  Beck,  t.  4.  p.  174. 

M.  Crevier,  being  fully  persuaded,  I  suppose,  that 
the  second  letter  to  Atticus  was  written  in  the  con- 
sulship of  L.  Cffisar  md  C.  Figulus  [A.  U.  689^9  and 
therefore^  that  Cicero's  determination,  there  men* 
tioned,  to  defend  Catiline,  could  not  relate  to  his  trial 
for  oppressions,  which  was  over,  writes  thus :— > 

"  Cicero  the  year  before,  when  he  was  preparing  to  Tome  ii. 
stand  this  year  (689)  for  the  consulship,  had  said,  upon  ^'  ^^ 
seeing  Catiline  accused  of  extortion,  *  we  shall  certainly 
have  him  for  a  competitor,  if  it  be  judged  that  it  is  not 
light  at  noon-day.'  Catiline  was  tried  and  acquitted  ^ 
and  being  afterward  accused  either  of  incestuous  com- 
merce with  the  vestal  Fabia,^  or  of  the  murder  of  the 


^  <' For  the  incest,  whidi  Catiline  coomutted  with  the  yeital  Fafaia^ 
leeution,  in  fbnn^  (says  M.  Crerier,  tom«  9.  p.  361 .)  wai  oommenced  against  him* 
Bat  FabiawsaCioerD^«ife*s  sister,  and  Catifine  was  ptotectedbjCatahis.    Fa, 
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proscribed,  applied  himself  to  Cicero,  to  be  his  de- 
fenden  It  is  not  certainly  known,  whether  Cicero 
^  pleaded  so  bad  a  cause ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  was 
not  averse  to  the  undertaking,  and  that  he  reasoned 
thus.  *  Either  I  shall  get  him  acquitted,  in  which 
case  I  may  count  upon  his  hearty  concurrence  with 
^  me  in  our  common  suit  for  the  consulship;  or  he  will 
he  condemned,  and  in  that  case  I  shall  not  be  entirely 
disconsolate/'' 

Now  if  Cicero  defended,  or  designed  to  defend,  Ca- 
tiline, in  a  trial  which  he  underwent  in  the  year  689» 
it  could  be  no  other  than  that  for  killing  the  pro- 
scribed ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  tried 
upon  the  affiiir  of  the  vestal. 

**  Catiline  (says  Cicero's  English  historian)  was  sus-* 
pected  also  at  the  same  time  [in  689]  of  another  hei* 
nous  and  capital  crime,  an  incestuous  commerce  with 
Fabia,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  sister  to  Cicero's 
wife.   This  was  charged  upon  him  so  loudly  by  com- 
mon fame,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the  city,  that  Fabia 
was  brought  to  a  trial  for  it;  but,  either  through  her 
innocence,  or  the  authority  of  her  brother  Cicero, 
she  was  readily  acquitted:  which  gave  occasion  to 
Cicero  to  say  among  other  reproaches  on  his  j9agitious 
life,  that  there  was  no  place  so  sacred,  whither  his  very 
visits  did  not  carry  pollution,  and  leave  the  imputation 
of  guilt,  where  there  was  no  real  crime  subsisting." 

▼oar  prendled,  and  the  criminals  were  aeovkted.  It  will  neriiaps  ap)^  aarpriame, 
that  Catuloa*  a  man  of  worth,  and  a  good  dtiaen,  should  faiterest  himself  fivCaU- 
line.**  [N.  B.  It  is  the  character  here  given  of  Catalus,  which  heing  supposed  Ids 
dm,  occasions  the  sarprise  at  his  appealing  in  faToar  of  CatiHne;  Imt  (he  wonder 
ceases  at  once,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  cStulus  was  one  of  Sylla's  creatures,  and  a 
Inother  satellite  of  GatOine,  and  his  zealous  defender,  when  tried  ftr  the  mmder  of 
the  proscribed ;  bj  the  coofiMation  of  whose  estates,  Catalus,  Hottenaus,  Metdlua 
Plus,  and  the  rest  of  the  murderous  crew,  were  become  rich.]  M.  Crericr,  for  the 
fittt  of  Catiline's  hehig  tried  for  the  affiur  of  the  vestal,  cites  Ascon.  in  Or.  Cic  in 
Toga  Cand.  and  Orosius,  1.  6.  c.  3.  But  Asconius  does  not  say  it,  but  seems  rather 
to  intimate,  that  Fahia  only  was  tried.  Vid.  supr.  p.  432note^  WhatOioahta 
says  is  this :  *<  Eodem  anno  [683]  apud  Romam  Catilina  inoesti  aocasatus,quod  cum 
Fabia  virgine  vestali  commisisse  arguebatur,  CatuU  gratia  fU tus  erasit.'*  WitlMrat 
debating  whether  these  words  of  Orosius  (fVom  which,  if  what  the  writer  says  be 
true,  it  would  follow  that  Catiline  underwent  three  trials  in  all),  be  of  any  force 
apinat  Cicero*s  hit  abuiutvm  CaHOmamy  I  shall  only  oboonw,  that  the  dme^  in 
which  Oraaius  places  this  trial,  proves  that  it  could  not  be  the  ssme  trial  at  wMcfa 
Cioens  In  the  seeood  ktler  to  Atticn%  declam  his  design  to  ddind  the  criniDBL 
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Though  the  learned  historian  speaks  hare  of  the 
aflair  of  the  vestal  as  in  the  year  689»  [Catiline  was 
also  suspected  at  the  same  time,  &c.3  J^U  according 
to  Orosius,  the  only  writer  (and  he  was  of  the  fifth 
century)  who  reports  that  Catiline  was  tried  on  that 
accusation,  the  trial  was  about  the  year  683 :  and, 
according  to  Sallust,  who  is  our  best  authority,  the  ^ 
incest  was  committed  when  Catiline  was  a  young  man, 
or,  at  most,  not  old  enough  to  stand  for  the  consul- 
ship:  he  ymsadolescens. 

Nor  is  it  credible  that  Cicero  would  threaten  Cati- 
line with  a  trial  for  that  crime,  of  which  the  orator  be- 
lieved, or  pretended,  at  least,  to  believe  him  innocent. 
It  may  fairly  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  cause 
in  question  was  the  impeachment  of  Catiline  for  killing 
some  of  the  proscribed ;  and  that  at  this  trial  Catulus, 
and  all  the  other  worthy  consulars,  with  whom  Catiline 
lived  in  strict  friendship,  appeared  in  his  defence,  gave 
him  an  excellent  character  [ilium  kmdarwnf]^  and  got 
him  acquitted.     Catulus  indeed  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  this  affair,  on  account  of  the  great  honour 
which,  by  one  of  the  murders  in  question,  had  been 
done  to  his  father ;  to  whose  manes,  and  at  whose 
tomb,  Marius  Gratidianus  was,  by  Catiline,  most  de- 
voutly and  most  bloodily  sacrificed. 

And  now,  that  I  may  pursue  the  purpose  of  this 
digression,  does  it  not  indicate  an  extreme  and  most 
unreasonable  prejudice  against  Cassar,  to  impute,  with- 
out any  hesitation,  to  him  principally  the  acquittal  of 
Catiline,  and  give  this  acquittal  as  one  proof,  among 
many  (equally  cogent),  of  Caesar's  pernicious  designs 
against  his  country? 

For  thus  proceeds  Cicero's  English  historian,^after 
mentioning  Caesar^s  being  one  of  the  assistant  judges 
to  the  praetor  who  was  to  sit  upon  the  sicarii :  — ^*  This 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  citing  before  him  as  crimi- 
nals, and  condemning  by  the  law  of  assassinate,  all 
those,  who  in  Sylla's  proscription  had  been  known  to 
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kill,  or  receive  money  for  killing,  a  proscribed  citizen ; 
which  money  Cato  also,  when  he  was  qiisstor  the 
year  before,  had  made  them  refund  to  the  treasury. 
Cflesar's  view  was  [not  to  execute  justice  upon  those 
murderers,  whom  Cato   had  in  effect  already  con- 
demned as  murderers,  but]  to  mortify  the  senate,  and 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  by  reviving  the 
Marian  cause,  which  had  always  been  popular^  and  of 
which  he  was  naturally  the  head,  on  account  of  his 
near  relation  to  old  Marius.     For  which  purpose  he 
had  the  hardiness  likewise  [when  ssdile  in  6883  to 
replace  in  the  Capitol  those  trophies  and  statues  of 
Marius,  which  Sylla  had  ordered  to  be  thrown  down 
and  broken  to  pieces.    But  while  he  was  prosecuting 
with  such  severity  the  agents  of  Sylla's  cruelty,  he  not 
only  spared,  but  favoured  Catiline,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  cruel  in  spilling  the  blood  of  the  proscribed; 
having  butchered  with  his  own  hands,  and  in  a  manner 
the  most  brutal,  C.  Marius  Gratidianus,  a  favourite  of 
the  people,  nearly  related  both  to  Marius  and  Cicero : 
whose  head  he  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
to  make  a  present  of  it  to  Sylla*     But  Cesar's  zeal 
provoked  L.  PauUus*"  [L.  Luceius]  to  bring  Catiline 
also  under  the  lash  of  the  same  law,  and  to  accuse  him 
in  form,  after  his  repulse  from  the  consulship  [conse* 
quently  after  Midsummer,  68939  ofthe  murder  of  many 
citizens  in  Sylla's  proscriptions,  of  which,  though  he 
was  notoriously  guilty,  yet,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
he  was  acquitted/'     [^Bis  eAsolutum  CatUinam.   Ad 
Att,Ll6.    Sallust,  3U    Dio,  1. 36,  p.  34.] 

"L.  Paullus  WM  not  the  accuser  of  Catiline  in  this  cause,  mnr  in  this  year  689; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  690,  upon  the  Plautian  law  of  treason :  and  no  trial 
ensued.  See  Sallust — Asconius  writes  thus :  '^  Catilina  est  absolutns  quem  post 
repulsam  in  petitione  oonlat&s  L.  Lucullus,  qui  poatea  quoque  eundem  hoooreni 
netiit,  lege  de  sicariis  poetulaverat.'*  On  which  words  Freinabemius  makea  die  fol« 
lowing  conunent :  <' Baud  facile  est  statuere,  quia  sit  hie  Lucullus.  AiiG0tttus,ez 
quo  hcc  desumpta  sunt,  paulo  post  mentioneni  fadt  orationum  Luceii  in  Catilioa&k 
Hinc  nobis  yerisimile  videtur  hie  legendum  esse  Luceius,  pro  L.  I Aicnllus.  Pulcce 
enim  omnia  conveniunt.  Hie  accusator  Catilins  didtur  ab  Asconio  fiiisae  paratin 
ouditusque:  Luceii  eruditio  nota  eat  ex  epistolts  ad  eum  Cioeronis.  Idem  qui 
Catilmam  nunc  accusat,  consuUitum  poetea  peUit  nee  consecutus  eat.  Lucdus  con- 
•utatum  cum  CsDsare  et  Bibulo  fruatra  petiit," 
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M.  Crevier  is  not  so  positive,  as  to  Cssar^s  partiality 
in  this  affair ;  he  ventures  no  farther  than  conjecture. 

"  The  severity  with  which  Cato  had  made  the  mur- 
derers of  the  proscribed  refund  the  money  they  had  re- 
ceived out  of  the  treasury,  cleared  the  way  for  Cassaf's 
condemnation  of  them  as  guilty  of  murder.  It  is  perhaps 
the  only  public  affiur,  wherein  Cato  and  Ca?sar  were  of 
one  mind.  Ciesar,  on  the  expiration  of  his  sdileship, 
accepted  a  commission  for  trying  homicides.  He  was 
then  what  the  Romans  called  judix  qtuestianis;  that  is, 
a  commissioner  appointed  to  preside  in  the  place  of  a 
praetor,at  the  trial  of  causes  within  a  certai  n  jurisdiction. 
Heprobably  contrived  to  get  this  employment,  in  order 
to  bring  into  judgment,  and  to  punish,  as  murderers, 
those  who  had  killed  the  proscribed,  though  they  were 
excepted  byname  in  Sylla's  laws.  They  had  been  already 
condemned,  in  some  manner,  by  Cato ;  and  when  they 
were  brought  before  Caesar's  tribunaUthe  people  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeingthem  punished  forthose  verycrimes 
which  they  had  before  been  rewarded  for  perpetrating. 
The  catastrophe  of  those  villains  was  matter  of  public 
rejoicing.  Among  the  condemned  was  a  centurion, 
called  L.  Lucius,  whom  Sylla's  victoiy  had  so  enriched, 
that  he  was  at  this  time  worth  10,000,000  of  sesterces. 
Bellienus,  Catiline's  uncle,  who  had  killed  Lucretius 
Ofella,  was  also  condemned.  But  Catiline,  the  most 
criminal  of  them  all,  was,  upon  trial,  acquitted.  History 
does  not  tell  us  the  reason  of  this  inequality  in  the  sen- 
tences of  the  judges,  where  the  causes  were  so  similar* 
We  may  conjecture,  that  Csesar  was  too  much  Catiline's 
friend  to  be  willing  to  destroy  him.  In  consequence  of 
this  acquittaLCatiline,  loaded  with  crimes,  a  conspirator 
against  the  state,  thrice  brought  into  judgment  upon 
heavy  accusations,  and  as  often  acquitted  (without 
ceasing  to  be  thought  criminal)  was  now  [in  689J  in 
a  condition  to  stand  for  the  consulship.'' 

The  reader  may  observe,  that  Catiline  is  almost  a& 
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troublesome  to  the  commentators  in  their  wn  j,  as  he 

was  to  Cicero  in  his  way. 

M.  de  St.  Real,  and  M.  Morabin,  to  get  rid  <^  their 
difficulties,  have  contradicted  Cicero  in  relation  to  the 
time  when  Catiline  was  tried  for  extortion. 

M.  Mongault  has  been  constrained  to  make  L..  Cae^ 
sare,  C.  Figulo  Coss.  mean  the  year  when  Caesar  and 
Figulus  were  consuls  elect:  and,  with  regard  to  the 
time,*"  when  Catiline  was  tried  for  killing  the  {m>- 
acribed,  to  contradict  every  writer,  ancient  and 
modern,  who  has  mentioned  that  trial. 

Cicero's  English  historian,  as  I  obsenred  before, 
has,  through  inattention,  fallen  into  an  absurdity,  like 
that  of  "  Yesterday  we  shall  go  into  the  country.** 
VM^pr.  M.  Crevier,  though  avoiding  the  mistakes  otf  the 
other  four,  has,  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Aseonius, 
and  the  evidence  of  Cicero's  own  words,  in  his  invective 
in  Toga  Candida,  represented  the  trial  of  Catiline  for 
murder,  as  prior  to  his  repulse  from  the  consulship, 
and  prior  to  that  invective.  And  he  speaks  of  Catiline 
as  having  been  thrice  tried  and  acquitted  before  his 
standing  for  the  consulship,  whereas  in  fact  he  had 
been  but  once  brought  into  judgment ;  which  was  for 
male-administration  in  Afric. 

And  when  M.  Crevier  says,  "  History  does  not  tell 
us  the  reason  why  the  judgments  of  the  court  were  so 
unlike,  when  the  causes  were  so  similar,"  it  is  plain,  that 
he  has  overlooked  what  Cicero  himself  (M.  Crerier's 
principal  historian  forthese  times)  confesses,thatall  the 
J^^'   consular  senators  (exceptTorquatus)  appeared  for  Cati- 

■  Upcm  the  word*  "  big  absolutum  esse  Lentulum,  bis  Catiliiiain,"  in  Cicero'i 
sixteenth  letta  to  Atticiu,  (Ub.  1.)  written  in  6S2,  M.  Moanolt  naka  the  ftl. 
lowing  remark: —  *  •»«- 

^*  Que  LentuluB  et  CatiHiia  avoient  4t£  abfloos  diacon  deux  foa.— Catilat 
»?oit  htt  mis  en  justiee  la  premidre  fois  pour  avoir  &it  mourir  inh.imi>i«.m^t  di 
taOM  de  Sy^  Mantis  Giatidianus,  cousin  germain  du  pfire  de  CiceniiL  et  qui 
avmt  a«  adopts  par  le  grand  Mariiwi  et  H  ftit  aooos^  d»iiis  4e  ^-^m.^*^ 
comme  on  a  vu  dtos  les  letties  10.  et  11.  de  ee  liTie,  Catilina  avoit  encore  ei*  se- 
CU86  d*a?oir  eu  commevoe  avec  une  vestale;  mais  Cioenm  no  parie  pefait  desetie 
•ccusation,  parceque  cette  vestale  6tmt  ssur  de  sa  femmc,  ct  qa*a  nootm  aa'dk 
MroU«fe6aocns6e8aiiafoDdemeEit*'  ^     ^    uwjppi. queue 
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line  at  his  trial,  posterior  to  that  for  oppressions^  eon-  Omt  pro 
sequently  his  trial  for  murdering  the  proscribed.  ^' 

With  regard  to  this  trial  of  Catiline  for  murder,  I 

farther  observe,  that  though  his  acquittal  be  imputed, 

by  some  modem  writers,  to  Csesar,  as  if  he  were  the 

sole  judge  at  the  trial,  yet  it  is  evident,  that  more 

judges  than  one  sat  upon  the  cause,  and  it  is  not  clear 

that  CsBsar  was  of  the  number.     "  We  have,*'  says 

Cicero  (who  then  purposed  to  be  Catiline's  advocate), 

^*  ju^g^s  to  our  mind,  yet  such  as  the  accuser  himself 

is  perfectly  contentvfithr-Judiceshabemus  quos  volui^ 

mus,Mmma  aecusatoris  voluntate.*^   And  if  Luceius, 

Cicero's  particular  friend*"  and  great  admirer,  was  the  vid.  supr. 

accuser  (which  seems  highly  probable),  have  we  not  S^  m. 

good  ground  to  suspect  that  the  whole  transaction  was 

collusive  ?  After  Cato  had  forced  the  assassins  to  refund 

the  pecuniary  rewards  of  their  villanies,  and  after  Cassar 

had  set  on  foot  prosecutions  against  them  as  murderers^ 

it  was  hardly  possible  for  Catiline  to  avoid  a  trial.  The 

busines$,therefore,of  the  optimates,the  intimate  friends 

of  Catiline,  was  to  provide  a  prosecutor,and  an  advocate, 

and  judges.through  whose  prevarication,eloquence,and 

iniquity,  he  might  be  sure  to  escape ;  especially  as  the 

most  eminent  patriots,  the  consulars,  the  chiefs  of  the 

honest)  were  to  appear  to  his  character,  and  make  his 

panegyric.     It  is  a  great  pity,  that  we  have  not  the 

oration  which  Cicero  had  prepared  in  defence  of 

Catiline's  hacking  to  pieces  Marius  Gratidianus,  the 

orator's  near  kinsman,  and  carrying  the  bloody  head^ 

plenum  ammes  et  spiritus^  through  the  streets,  to  make 

apresentofittoSylla.   The  fact  being  confessed,  the  via.  i 

orator^s  task  was  only  to  show  that  it  was  a  glorious  j^;^* 

action,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  republic. 

I  pass  now  to  the  examination  of  that  charge  against 
Cassar,  which  is  so  often  repeated  by  modem  writers  of 

o  This  is  the  eminently  lesmed  man,  who,  1  Cieeto's  ntpMty  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  Cicero's  oonsolship^  and  to  praise  his  conduct  beyond  its 
merit.    Bp..  Fam.  12.  Ad  Att.  4.  6. 

GG2 
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Roman  history.  He  is  represented  as  forming  pro- 
jectSy  even  from  his  early  yonth,  to  OTertnm  the  com- 
monwealth, invade  the  liberties  of  his  fellow-citizens, 

MiddL       ^^^^^^^  ^^  country,  and  to  do,  nobody  knows  what! 

pu  ssft.  **  Caesar's  whole  life  (says  Cicero's  English  historian) 
made  it  probable  that  there  could  hardly  be  any  plot 
in  which  he  had  not  some  share."  Yet  of  his  eril 
dispositions  before  Cicero's  consulship,  or  even  at  that 
time,  there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  evidence  pro- 
duced ;  but,  instead  of  proper  proof,  we  have  hi5 
speaking  honourably  of  his  aunt  and  of  his  wife  at 
their  funends ;  his  erecting,  when  aedile,  the  statue  of 
Marius,  and  his  espousing  the  popular  party,  against 
the  faction  of  Sylla's  cut-throats,  and  the  creatures  of 
his  usurped  despotism. 

In  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  true  light,  let  us 
consider  the  import  of  the  words  republic,  free-state, 
constitution,  when  they  are  used  in  relating  the  history 
of  these  times. 

Cicero's  English  historian,  in  a  treatise  which  he 

p. 33.11a  published  on  the  Roman  senate,  contends,  that,  "by 
the  original  constitution  of  the  government,  even  under 
the  kings,  the  collective  body  of  the  people  was  the  real 
sovereign  of  Rome,  and  the  dernier  resort  in  all  cases.'' 

P- 123.  — And  that  even  in  the  most  outrageous  "  insults  on 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  though  the  honest  of  all 
ranks  loudly  inveighed  against  them,  and  detested  the 
authors  of  them  as  men  of  dangerous  views,  who  aspired 
to  powers  that  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  city :  yet 
none  ever  pretended  to  say,  that  the  acts  themselves 
were  illegal,  or  that  the  people  had  not  a  clear  right, 
by  the  very  constitution  of  the  republic,  to  command 
and  enact  whatever  they  thought  expedient." 

And  the  same  writer  tells  us,  that,  before  Cicero's 
consulship,  this  democracy  had  been  changed  by  Sylla 
into  an  aristocracy. 

SicllVs^       "  ^^^^^  having  subdued  all  who  were  in  arms  against 
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him,  was  now  at  leisure  to  take  his  full  revenge  on  their 
friends  and  adherents ;  in  which,  by  the  detestable 
method  of  a  proscription,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
inventor,  he  exercised  a  more  infamous  cruelty  than 
had  ever  been  practised  in  cold  blood,  in  that,  or,  per- 
haps, any  other  city.  The  proscription  was  not  con- 
fined to  Rome,  but  carried  through  all  the  towns  of 
Italy,  where,  besides  the  crime  of  party,  which  was 
pardoned  to  none,  it  was  fatal  to  be  possessed  of  money,  |;""^  ^^ 
jands,  or  a  pleasant  seat ;  all  manner  of  licence  being  syD. 
indulged  to  an  insolent  army,  of  carving  for  themselves 
what  fortunes  they  pleased. — As  soon  as  the  proscrip-  p.  » 
tions  were  over,  and  the  scene  grown  a  little  calm, 
L.  Flaccus,  being  chosen  interrex,  declared  Sylla  dic- 
tator for  settling  the  state  of  the  republic,  without  any 
limitation  of  time,  and  ratified  whatever  he  had  done, 
or  should  do,  by  a  special  law,  that  empowered  him  to 
put  any  citizen  to  death,  without  hearing  or  trial.  This 
office  of  dictator,  which  in  early  times  had  oft  been  of 
singular  service  to  the  xepublic  in  cases  of  difficulty 
and  distress,  was  now  grown  odious  and  suspected  in 
the  present  state  of  its  wealth  and  power,  as  dangerous 
to  the  public  liberty,  and  for  that  reason  had  been 
wholly  disused  and  laid  aside  for  120  years;  so  that  VeiLPat. 
flaccus's  law  was  the  pure  effect  of  force  and  terror; 
and  though  pretended  to  be  made  by  the  people, 
was  utterly  detested  by  them.  Sylla,  however,  being 
invested  by  it  with  absolute  authority,  made  many 
useful  regulations  for  the  better  order  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power  changed  in 
.great  measure  the  whole  constitution  of  it,  from  a  de- 
mocratical  to  an  aristocratical  form,  by  advancing  the 
prerogative  of  the  senate,  and  depressing  that  of  the 
people.  He  took  from  the  equestrian  order  the  judg- 
ment of  all  causes,  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  restored  it  to  the  senate;  de-^ 
prived  the  people  of  the  right  of  choosing  the  priests*, 
and  replaced  it  in  the  colleges  of  priests;  but  abby^ 
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all,  he  abridged  the  immoderate  power  of  the  tribunes, 
which  had  been  the  chiefs  source  of  all  their  civil  dis- 
sensions ;  for  he  made  them  incapable  of  any  other 
magistracy  after  the  tribunate ;  restrained  the  liberty 
of  appealing  to  them;  took  from  them  their  capital 
privilege,  of  proposing  laws  to  the  people ;  and  left 
them  nothing  but  their  negative ;  or,  as  Cicero  says, 
the  power  only  of  helping,  not  of  hurting  any  one. 
But  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  a  per- 
petual tyranny,  and  a  total  subversion  of  the  republic, 
he  suffered  the  consuls  to  be  chosen  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, and  to  govern,  as  usual,  in  all  the  ordinary  affiiirs 
of  the  city:  whilst  he  employed  himself  in  reforming 
the  disorders  of  the  state,  by  putting  his  new  laws  in 
eitecution ;  and  in  distributing  the  confiscated  lands 
of  the  adverse  party  among  his  legions :  so  that  the 
republic  seemed  to  be  once  more  settled  on  a  legal 
basis,  and  the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  began  to 
flourish  in  the  forum/' 

After  giving  this  account  of  Sylla's  usurpation  and 
tyranny,  and  after  relating  his  end,  the  historian  has 
these  very  curious  passages  :— 
Mkid.p.  50.  <'  Sylla  had  one  felicity  peculiar  to  himself,  of  being 
the  only  man  in  history,  in  whom  the  odium  of  the 
most  barbarous'*  cruelties  was  extinguished  by  the 

p  The  liifttOTiAn,  when  he  says  that  the  imtnodente  power  of  the  tribunes  had 
been  the  chief  source  of  all  tfaie  civil  diitenaioDa  at  Rome,  seems  to  have  Ifatgot 
tfiat  the  same  immoderate  power  had  likewise  been  the  only  source  of  the  i«al 
liberty,  the  public  virtue,  the  oooquests,  and  the  gbry  of  the  republic;  and  that 
the  abuse  of  the  tribunitian  authority  had  been  wholly  oocanoned  by  the  •n»Kt*iiTii, 
avarice,  and  usurpations  of  the  aristocratic  faction,  Cioero*s  honest  men,  his  good 
citJaens.  See  introduction  to  the  fourth  boc^  of  this  hvtory;  and  introductua 
to  the  seventh  book. 

4  M.  r Abb^  de  St.Real  speaks  to  the  same  effect;  only  he  imputes  the  ofalivkD, 
into  which  Sylla*s  cruelties  were  ca»t,  to  his  abdication  alone. 

SyHa,  par  un  retour  inesper^,  ennuy^  de  vengeance^  de  pouvofar,  de  sang,  et  de 
€ommandement;  moins  peut-etre  par  moderation,  et  par  grandeur  d*ame,  fiomme 
on  I'a  toujours  public,  que  par  inquietude;  s'avisa  de  quitter  sa  dictatuie  et  r em- 
pire, et  de  remettre  le  commandement  entre  les  mains  des  c^nsrVi :  changemest 
prodigieux,  qui  rendit  d^s  ce  jour  Sylla  Piddle  des  Romains.  On  oublia  tout  le 
sang  de  hi  pioaeription ;  poar  ne  se  ressouvenir  que  de  U  liberty  lendue ;  et  on  vit 
en  lai  Pezemple  d'un  usurpateur  le  plus  violent,  et  le  plus  sangumaire,  most 
paisiblement  dans  son  lit,  aim^  ador^  de  tons  les  dtoyens.  [These  last  words 
are  mere  romance,  as  the  whole  sequel  of  the  history  evinoea.]  81  Sylla  avoH 
toujours  kit  bon  rroubticain,  on  Pauroit  moins  aim6,  que  quand,  apr^  avoir  sub- 
iugu6sapatEie,Ulttiaplndeluireiidrela]ibcn6.    Toneap^CU. 
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glory  of  his  greet  acts.    Cicero^  though  he  had  a  good  i>e  Fia. 
opinion  of  his  cause,  yet  detested  the  inhumanity  of  De6fl:2.8. 
his  victory,  and  never  speaks  of  himjfivith  respect,  nor 
of  his  government,  but  as  a  proper  tyranny;  calling 
him  a  master  of  three  most  pestilent  vices,  luxury^ 
avarice,  and  cruelty/' 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  felicity  above  mention-^ 
edy  Cicero,  we  see,  remembers  Sylla's  inhumanity,  and 
never  speaks  of  him  with  respect;  and  '^as  soon  as  Sylla  Midd.p.60. 
was  dead,  the  old  dissensions,  that  had  been  smothered 
awhile  by  the  terror  of  his  power,  burst  out  again  into 
a  flame  between  the  two  factions,  supported  severally 
by  the  two  consuls,  Q*  Catulus  and  M.  LepiduS,  who 
were  wholly  opposite  to  each  other  in  party  and  politics* 
Licpidus  resolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  rescind  the  act^ 
of  Sylla,and  recall  the  exiled  Marians ;  and  began  openly 
to  solicit  the  people  to  support  him  in  that  resolution : 
but  his  attempt,  though  plausible,  was  factious  and  un- 
seasonable, tending  to  overturn  the  present  settlement 
of  the  republic,  which,  after  its  late  wounds  and  loss  ct 
civil  blood,  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  rest  and  quiet, 
to  recover  a  tolerd>le  degree  of  strength/'  That  is  to  say, 
Sylla's  gang  of  robbers  and  morderers  wanted  nothing 
so  much  as  public  p^ice  and  quiet,  that  they  might 
have  no  disturbance  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  plunder 
and  depredations.    And  Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Le- 
pidus,  being  one  of  that  gang,  and  being  aided  by  the 
rest,  disappointed  all  his  designs,  though  *^  he  had 
with  him  several  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  the  good 
wishes  of  all  the  tribunes,'*  and  of  all  the  popular  party ; 
in  whose  minds  the  odium  of  Sylla's  cruelties  was  not 
extinguished  by  the  glory  of  his  great  acts. 

But  whoever  might  dislike  Sylla's  establishment^  it 
was  factious  (in  the  opinion  of  the  historian  above  cited) 
to  solicit  the  people  to  make  any  alteration  in  it. 

The  very  ingenious  M.  Crevier  is  of  the  same  opi-* 
nion.   Speaking  of  that  wise  sentence  pronounced  by 
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Catiilus,  on  occasion  of  Cassar's  erecting  the  statue  of 
^^J"F-  Marius— "  Cmsar  no  longer  undermines,  but  openly 
Tome  11.  attacks  the  republic/' — "  The  reflection  was  just.  The 
govemment  was  at  that  time  founded  upon  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  Sylla,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  re- 
vive the  party  of  Marius  [i •  e.  the  popular  party3»  with* 
out  introducing  a  general  subversion  of  all  things." 

Again,  "  We  have  seen  that  Sylla  had  deprived 
them  [the  sons  of  the  proscribed]  of  the  capacity  of 
p.  32a  holding  dignities,  and  of  being  admitted  into  the 
senate.  This  was  very  hard :  but  Sylla's  institutions 
were  then  the  basis  of  the  govemment,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  infringe  them,  without  putting  the  whole 
state  into  confusion.  The  consul  [Cicero]  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  oppose  their  demand,  how  equitable 
soever  it  seemed/' 

The  learned  writer  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me,  if  I 
say,  that  the  reason  he  assigns  for  thinking  that  Ca- 
tulus  spoke  wisely,  and  Cicero  acted  justly  in  the  in- 
stances mentioned,  could  have  no  place  in  the  minds 
of  Catulus  and  Cicero:  because,  in  fact,  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Sylla  were  not  the  basis  of  the  govem- 
ment, when  Catulus  uttered  his  wisdom  in  688 ;  nor 
when  Cicero  opposed  the  demand  made  by  the  sons 
of  the  proscribed,  in  690. 

The  principal  laws  and  institutions  of  Sylla,  those 

that  concerned  the  constitution  of  the  govemment, 

p.  211.      had  been  abrogated  some  years  before.    The  tribunes 

had  been  reinstated  in  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 

P.30C      tribunate;  to  the  people  had  been  restored  the  pre- 

P.  310.      rogative  of  electing  the  priests ;  and  the  senators  had 

been  deprived  of  the  sole  right  of  judicature. 

Except  the  practice  of  choosing  annually  twenty  quas- 
stors,  instead  of  eight,  to  supply  the  numerous  vacancies 
in  the  senate,  whose  complement  of  members  Sylla  had 
much  enlarged,  scarce  any  thing  remained  of  his  in- 
novations, but  the  new  senators,  whom  he  had  made 
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powerful  by  making  them  rich,  in  the  manner  de«  flee  p.  46S. 
scribed  above. 

These  ruffians  and  their  creatures  were  Cicero's 
republic,  and  their  settlement  in  the  possession  of  aU 
the  power  of  the  state  was  the  settlement  which  he 
was  so  zealous  to  maintain  and  preserve ;  and  which 
the  sons  of  the  proscribed,  had  they  been  restored  (as 
equity  required)  to  a  capacity  of  holding  public  dig- 
nities, and  of  being  admitted  into  the  senate,  might 
possibly  have  endangered.  As  C»sar  had  no  zeal  for 
the  preservation  of  this  settlement,  but  was  for  rein** 
stating  the  children  of  the  proscribed  in  the  rights 
and  privileges  they  were  born  to,  we  see  in  what  sense 
he  was,  at  this  time,  an  enemy  to  the  republic. 

I  shall  here  add  M.  Vertot's  account  of  the  state 
of  Rome,  when  Cicero  was  consul. 

"  Debauchery,  luxury,  and  their  natural  conse-  Vat  Rev. 
quence,  poverty,  gave  birth  to  Catiline's  conspiracy : 
the  excessive  ambition  of  some  private  men  strength- 
ened it,  at  a  time  when  Rome  had  scarce  any  thing 
left  of  a  republican  government,  besides  the  bare  name. 
The  great  ones  alrnie  reigned  with  absolute  authority. 
Tlie  whole  administration  was  centred  in  a  few  fami- 
lies, who  handed  the  consular  dignity  about  from  one 
to  another.'  A  small  number  of  citizens,  by  turns, 
disposed  of  the  command  of  the  armies,  as  also  the 
government  and  revenues  of  the  provinces.  They 
being  arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  and  accustomed  to 
the  homages  and  honours  that  go  along  with  sovereign 
power,  it  happened  very  seldom  that  any  of  them,  at 
the  quitting  of  their  great  places,  could  easily  resolve 
to  return  to  a  private  life,  because  this  would  put 
them  again  upon  a  level  with  their  fellow-citizens. 
Some  gained  the  aflPection  of  their  soldiers,  either  by 

'  Cicero*8  eleetion  to  the  oonnilahxp,  who  was  a  new  man,  and  whofe  piomotion 
ii  wholly  ascrihed  to  his  merit,  might  seem  to  oppose  what  is  here  said,  if  Sallust 
had  not  made  us  know,  that  the  elevation  of  the  orator  to  that  dignity  was  hut 
an  exception  ficom  a  general  role,  and  chieflv  owing  to  the  public's  being  alanned 
with  the  rumour  of  a  dmdful  conspiracy  ready  to  braak  out,  of  which  tbe  courtesan 
Fulvia  hiid,  to  many  penons,  given  hints  and  intimations. 
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a  remiflBiiets  in  military  diacipline»  or  by  self-inte- 
rested liberalities.  Others  bought  with  large  sunu 
the  Yotes  of  the  people,  to  raise  themselves,  or  their 
creatures,  to  the  chief  posts.  Those  that  were  out- 
bribed,  and  lost  the  day,  eased  their  envy,  by  endea- 
vouring to  render  the  power  of  their  rivals  suqiected, 
and  cast  about  to  promote  their  ruin  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  peace/'* 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  Roman  government 

and  administration  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  can  tbis 

nominal  lepublic  be  called  Rome  in  its  free  state?  the 

republic  in  its  ancient  form  and  constitution?    Yet 

vaToL4.  this  is  that  republic,  of  which,  as  if  it  were  in  its  per- 

^'  '         feet  state,  Cicero's  English  historian,  in  giving  the 

character  of  his  hero,  thus  writes : 
Midi  voL       «<  As  to  his  Dublic  conduct,  no  man  was  ever  a  more 

2.  p.  662.       ,  .        ,       *^   .  ,  « ,  . 

determmed  patnot,  or  a  warmer  lover  of  his  country 
than  he*  His  whole  character,  natural  temper,  dunce 
of  life  and  principles,  made  its  true  interest  inseparable 
from  his  own.  His  general  view,  therefore,  was  always 
one  and  the  same,  to  support  the  peace  and  liberty  of 
the  republic,  in  that  form  and  constitution  of  it  which 
their  ancestors  had  delivered  down  to  them.  He 
looked  upon  that  as  the  only  foundation  on  which  it 
could  be  supported/' 

We  have  seen,  that  he  was  not  of  this  mind  when 

he  spoke  against  RuUus's  Agrarian  law,  nor  when  he 

rejected  the  petition  of  the  sons  of  the  proscribed ; 

p!  «)a  ^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^®  thought  Sylla's  laws  and  institutions  were 

the  only  basis  upon  which  the  government  could  stand* 

That  Cicero,  to  the  time  of  his  attaining  the  consul- 
ship, never  had  any  view  in  his  public  conduct,  but  his 
own  interest  and  elevation,  is  abundantly  manifest  from 
so  much  of  his  history  as  has  been  given  in  the  fore- 
going pages.  What  his  views  were  in  his  public  con- 
duct during  his  magistracy,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  it,  we  shall  know  by  impartially  considering  his  con- 

*  Sec  adtatknmvtL  4.  p.  894,  fimn  Middkfeoo'i  Li&ef  CiMo. 
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duct*    But  the  secret  of  all  his  politics  and  patriotism 
is  sufficiently  divulged  by  his  panegyrist,  where  he  says^ 
^'  It  is  certain  there  was  not  a  nun  in  the  republic  so  ^^^^ 
particularly  engaged,  both  by  principle  and  interest,  '^ 
to  wish  well  to  its  liberty  [i.e.  to  its  being  absolutely 
governed  by  the  senate,  under  the  influence  of  Cicero], 
or  who  had  so  much  to  lose  by  the  subversion  of  it : 
for  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  citizen  in  it ;  had  the 
chief  influence  in  the  senate,  the  chief  authority  with 
the  people, — as  long  as  it  was  governed  by  civil  me- 
thods, and  stood  upon  the  foundation  of  its  laws :'' 
with  which  laws  the  senate  frequently  dispensed;  as  SeeMiddL 
did  Cicero  himself,  during  his  consulship,  as  we  shall  the  Ro^ 
presently  see:  and  there  is  hardly  an  assassin  men-  ^^^^ 
tioned  in  the  Roman  story,  whose  merit,  if  he  killed 
a  popular  man,  is  not  extolled  by  Cicero,  for  the 
heroic  deed«     But  none  have  a  larger  share  of  the 
orator's  praises  than  Scipio  Nasica  and  Opimius,  the 
murderers  of  the  two  Gracchi;  the  two  best  citizens 
perhaps  that  Rome  could  ever  boast* 

Thus  much  it  was  thought  proper  to  observe  con- 
cerning Cicero  and  his  politics,  that  we  may  thence 
collect  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  due  to  those  parts 
of  the  Roman  history,  which  have  been  received  upon 
the  authority  of  Cicero  alone,  particularly  men's  cha- 
racters, and  the  motives  from  which  they  acted. 

^*  As  to  the  nature  of  my  work  (says  Cicero's  En-  Pref.p.i9» 
glish  historian),  though  the  title  of  it  cames  nothing  ^ 
more  than  the  history  of  Cicero's  life;  yet  it  might 
properly  enough  be  called  the  history  of  Cicero's 
times;  since  from  his  first  advancement  to  the  public 
magistracies,  there  was  not  anything  of  moment  trans- 
acted in  the  state,  in  which  he  did  not  bear  an  eminent 
part:  so  that,  to  make  the  whole  work  of  a  piece,  I 
have  given  a  summary  account  of  the  Roman  affiiirs 
during  the  time  even  of  his  minority ;  and  agreeably 
to  what  I  promised  in  my  proposals,  have  carried  on 
a  aeries  of  history,  through  a  period  of  above  sixty 
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years,  [that  is,  from  A.  U.647,  when  Cicero  was  bom, 
to  710,]  which  for  the  importance  of  the  events,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  is  hj  far 
the  most  interesting  of  any  in^the  annals  of  Rome. 

*'  In  the  execution  of  this  design,  I  have  punned, 
as  closely  as  I  could,  that  very  plan,  which  Cicerv 
himself  had  sketched  out,  for  the  model  of  a  complete 
history,  where  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  law, 
'  That  the  writers  should  not  dare  to  affirm  what  was 
false,  or  to  suppress  what  was  true;  nor  give  any 
suspicion  either  of  favour  or  disaffection :  that,  in  the 
relation  of  facts,  he  should  observe  the  order  of  time, 
and  sometimes  add  the  description  of  places ;  should 
first  explain  the  counsels ;  then  the  acts ;  and,  lastly, 
the  events  of  things :  that  in  the  counsels,  he  should 
interpose  his  own  judgment  on  the  merit  of  them  ;  in 
the  acts,  relate  not  only  what  was  done,  but  how  it 
was  done ;  in  the  events,  show  what  share  chance,  or 
rashness,  or  prudence,  had  in  them :  that  he  should 
describe  likewise  the  particular  characters  of  all  tlie 
great  persons,  who  bear  any  considerable  part  in  the 
story ;  and  should  dress  up  the  whole  in  a  clear  and 
equable  style,  without  affecting  any  ornaments,  or 
seeking  any  other  praise,  but  of  perspicuity/ 

"  As  I  have  borrowed  my  plan,  so  I  have  drawn  my 
materials  also  from  Cicero ;  whose  works  are  the  most 
authentic  monuments  that  remain  to  us,  of  all  the  great 
transactions  of  that  age:  being  the  original  accounts 
of  one,  who  himself  was  not  only  a  spectator,  but  a 
vid.iupr.    principal  actor  in  them.  There  is  not  a  single  part  of 
^      •       his  writings,  which  does  not  give  some  light  as  well 
into  his  own  history,  as  into  that  of  the  republic:  but 
his  familiar  letters,  and  above  all,  those  to  Atticus, 
may  justly  be  called  the  memoirs  of  the  times;  for 
they  contain,  not  only  a  distinct  account  of  every  me^ 
morable  event,  but  lay  open  the  springs  and  motives, 
whence  each  of  them  proceeded;  so  that  as  a  polite 
writer,  who  lived  in  that  very  age,  and  perfectly  knew 
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the  merit  of  those  letters,  says»  '  the  man  who  read»P<^^^» 
them  will  have  no  occasion  for  any  other  history  of  Attic.  i& 
those  times,' '** 

Another  polite  writer,  Thuanus,  is  of  opinion,  that 
we  have  no  histories,  upon  the  truth  of  which  we  can 
depend,  but  such  as  have  been  written  of  transactions^, 
wherein  the  historians  themselves  were  principal  actors, 
and  have  been  sincere  enough  to  speak  the  truth  of  their 
own  motives  and  purposes.  Whether  Cicero  had  this 
sincerity,  and  likewise  a  due  degree  of  candour  in  speak- 
ing of  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposite  party,  the  reader  will  judge  occasionally. 

Sallust,aflerrelatingthe  universal  prevalencyatRome  c«tQiiie*f 
of  those  vices  that  are  the  ruin  of  states,  rapacious  co-  ^'°°^*'^' 
vetousness,  shameless  venality,  and  boundless  luxury, 
adds,  that  Catiline  had  collected,  which  in  such  a  city 
it  was  not  difficult  to  do,  a  band  of  needy  profligates, 
who  attended  him  as  guards  to  his  person :  that  he  had 
been  very  assiduous  in  seeking  intimacies  with  young 
persons  chiefly,  whose  minds  being  soft  and  pliable, 
were  easily  moulded  to  what  fashion  he  pleased :  that 
some  of  these  he  provided  with  harlots;  others  with 
horses  and  dogs;  and  spared  no  cost  to  gratify  the  fa- 
vourite passions,  whatever  they  were,  of  his  followers. 
The  young  men,  thus  seduced,  and  made  indigent  by 

« The  hbtoruui,  however,  has  made  some  use  of  other  helps. ^  After  I  had  Pief.  p.  23b 

gone  thzough  mj  review  of  Cicero*s  writiogs,  my  next  reooiuse  was  to  the  other 
ancients,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had  touched  upon  the  affidrs  of  that  age. 
Those  served  me  chiefly  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  general  history,  and  to  illus- 
trate Reveral  pas:sages,  which  were  but  slightly  mentioned  by  Cioero ;  as  well  as  to 
add  some  stories  and  drcnmstanoes  which  tradition  had  preserved,  oonocming 
Cicero  himself,  or  any  of  the  chief  acton,  whose  characters  I  had  ddineated. 

•^  But  the  Greek  historians,  who  treat  professedly  of  these  times,  Plutarch,  Ap- 
pian,  Dio,  though  they  are  aD  very  useful  for  illustrating  nuuiy  important  fiurts  of 
ancient  history,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  or  imperfei^y  transmitted 
to  us,  are  yet  not  to  be  read  without  some  caution,  as  being  strangers  to  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  Rome,  and  liable  to  frequent  mistakes,  as  well  as  subject 
to  mejudioes  in  their  relation  of  Roman  afiairs.** 

[N.  B.  We  are  not  to  understand  this  as  said  of  all  the  Greek  historians  who  have 
treated  of  Roman  affiurs,  but  of  those  Greek  historians  who  have  written  of  these  . 
times  [and  who  do  not  speak  so  advantageously  of  Cicero,  as  his  English  historian 
could  wi«h] :  for  with  regard  to  otlier  times  [in  which  Cicero  is  not  concerned,  and 
when  we  have  a  (mvourite  hypotheais  to  support],  one  Greek  historian  ought  to  be 
of  greater  authority  with  us  than  all  the  Latin  writers  together.  MiddIeton*s 
Treatise  of  the  Ronnan  Senate,  p.  20.    See  Observatuns,  ice.  p.  80.] 
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squandering  their  fortunes,  he  trained  up  to  every 
kind  of  wickedness ;  with  fearless  impudence  to  be- 
come false  witnesses;  forge  deeds;  and  not  to  stick 
even  at  murder;  which  they  sometimes  committed 
without  provocation,  without  temptation,  and  merely 
to  keep  their  hands  in  exercise.*" 

Depending  on  the  aid  of  these  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates,  he  formed  a  design  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment, and  raise  himself  to  supreme  power.  And  it 
is  said,  that  his  scheme  was  not  without  a  foundation 
of  probability;  Italy  being  drained  in  a  manner  of 
regular  forces ;  Pompey  at  a  great  distance,  with  the 
best  army  of  the  empire;  all  things  quiet  at  home; 
the  senate  in  a  careless  security;  and  he  himself  in 
great  hopes  of  obtaining  the  consulship.     But  it  was 

Cic  pro  diiefiy  from  the  support  of  Sylla's  veteran  soldiers, 
whose  cause  he  had  always  espoused,  and  among  whom 
he  had  been  bred,  that  he  promised  hhnself  success  in 
his  enterprise.  These,  tothenumber  of  about  100,000^ 
had  been  settled  in  the  several  colonies  and  districts 
of  Italy,  in  the  possession  of  lands  assigned  to  them 
by  Sylla,  which  the  generality  had  since  wasted  by 
their  vices  and  luxury;  so  that  they  wanted  another 
civil  war  to  repair  their  shattered  fortunes. 

saUttst.  About  the  beginning  of  June  (689)  in  the  consul- 

ship of  L.  Csssar  and  C.  Figulus,  Catiline  began  to 
open  his  project  to  his  confidents ;  to  each  of  them 
at  first  alone :  and  having  sounded  them  sufficiently, 
so  as  to  perceive  their  several  tempers  and  dispositions, 

"  N.B.  We  aie  to  suppose  that  Catiline  had  the  skiU  to  do  all  this,  and  to  per. 
pctrate  numberless  other  crimes  (during  a  course  of  more  than  twenty  years'  pro* 
Bigacy)  in  such  a  way  as  did  not  render  nim,  in  ^»pearance,  unworthy  of  the  friend- 
ship or  the  honest  Catulus,  and  the  consulara,  &c — For  Cicero  himself  with  aU  his 
penetration,  was  once  almost  deceived  by  him,  so  as  to  take  him  for  a  good  citizen, 
a  lover  of  honest  men,  a  firm  and  fiuthful  Mend.  ^'  Me  ipsum,  me,  inqoam,  qpion- 
dam  ille  ^ene  deoepit,  cum  et  dvis  mihi  bonus,  et  optimi  agusque  cupidus,  et 
firrous  amicus  et  fiddis  videretnr :  cuius  ^o  fkdnora  oculis  prius  quam  opinioaci^ 
manibus  ante  quam  suspiclone^  deprehendi:  cujus  in  magnis  catervis  amioonun  li 
fuit  etiam  GbUus,  magis  est,  ut  ipse  moleste  ilerat  errasse  se,  sicut  noonnnqoam 
in  eodem  homine  me  qnoque  enrons  mei  pcenitet,  quam  ut  istius  Mnirfrf^  frjipaqi 
Kformidet."  Pro  GsbUo.  S.  Weiske,  c  14.  One  of  the  articles  ia  the  dttive 
against  GcUua  was,  that  he  bad  Uved  in  ftiendship  with  Catiline 
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he  called  together  all  those  who  were  the  most  dis- 
tressed in  their  afiairs^  and  the  most  desperately  bold : 
judging  it  now  advisable  to  speak  to  them  in  a  body. 
In  this  assembly,  there  were,  of  senatorian  rank,  P. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  P.Autronius,  L.  Casaius 
Longinus,  CCethegus,  P.  Sylla  and  S.  Sylla  (the 
sons  of  Servius  Sylla),  L«  Vargunteius,  Q.  Anniua, 
M.  Porcius  Lecca,  L.  Bestia,  and  Q.  Curius :  of  the 
equestrian  order,  M.  Fulvtus  Nobilior,  L.  Statiliua, 
P.  Gabinius  Captto,  and  C.  Cornelius. 

Lentulus  was  descended  from  a  patrician  branch  Middi 
of  the  Cornelian  finmily,  one  of  the  most  numerous,  ^'  ^^^ 
as  well  as  the  most  splendid,  in  Rome.     His  grand*  ck.  pu. 
&ther  had  borne  the  title  of  prince  of  the  senate,  and  in  Cat  4.  f. 
was  the  most  actiye  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of 
C.  Gracchus,  in  which  he  received  a  dangerous  wound. 
The  grandson,  by  the  favour  of  his  noble  birth,  had 
been  advanced  to  the  consulship  about  eight  years 
before,  but  was  turned  out  of  the  senate  soon  after 
by  the  censors,  for  the  notorious  in&my  of  his  life^ 
till  by  obtaining  the  praetorship  a  second  time,  which 
he  now  actually  enjoyed,  he  recovered  his  former  place 
and  rank  in  that  supreme  council.     His  parts  were  Fior.  4.  i. 
but  moderate,  or  rather  slow;  yet  the  comeliness  of  pi^^^ 
his  person,  the  graceiulness  and  propriety  of  his  action,  ^raJ^Q^ 
the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his  voice,  procured  him 
some  reputation  as  a  speaker.   He  was  lazy,  luxurious, 
and  profligately  wicked;  yet  so  vain  and  ambitious, 
as  to  expect,  from  the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
to  be  the  first  man  in  the  republic ;  in  which  fancy 
he  was  strongly  flattered  by  some  crafty  soothsayers, 
who  assured  him  from  the  Sibylline  books,  that  there 
were  three  Corneliuses  destined  to  the  dominion  of 
Rome;  that  Cinna  and  SyUa  had  already  possessed  etc.  in 
it,  and  the  prophecy  wanted  to  be  completed  in  him.  itTl  & 
With  these  views  he  entered  freely  into  the  conspiracy, 
trusting  to  Catiline's  vigour  for  the  execution,  and 
hewing  to  reap  the  chief  fruit  from  its  success. 
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Jot.  Sftc.        Ceth^us,  of  an  extraction  equally  noble  (being^of  the 
&p.23i.    (^^jj^gjjjyj  family),  was  of  a  temper  fierce,  impetuoui, 
and  daring,  to  a  dc^ee  even  of  fury.     He  had  been 
warmly  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Marias,  witk  whom  he 
was  driven  out  of  Rome;  but  when  Sylla's  affiurs  be- 
cameproeperou8,hepresently  changed  sides,  and  throw- 
ing himself  at  Sylla's  feet,  and  promising  great  jervices, 
Api>.p.sa9.  was  restored  to  the  city.     After  Sylla's  death,  by  in- 
trigues and  faction  he  acquired  so  great  an  infloenee, 
that,  while  Pompey^as  abroad,  he  governed  all  things 
at  home ;  procured  for  Antonius  that  command  OTer  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  Lucullus  the  ma- 
AaooD.  in    nagomeut  of  the  Mithridatic  war*     In  the  height  of 
Ptat  to  *'  this  power  he  made  an  excursion  into  Spain,  to  raise  coo- 
^^^         tributioDS  in  that  province,  where  meeting  with  some 
opposition  to  his  violences,  he  had  the  hardiness  to  io- 
PioSyik,   suit,  and  even  wound  the  proconsul  Q.  Metellus  Pius. 
But  the  insolence  of  his  conduct,  and  the  infamy  of  his 
life,  gradually  diminished,  and,  at  last,  destroyed  his 
credit ;  when,  finding  himself  controlled  by  the  magi- 
strates, and  the  particular  vigilance  of  Cicero,he  entered 
eagerly  into  Catiline's  plot,  and  was  entrusted,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  with  the  most  bloody  and  desperate 
part  of  it,  the  task  of  massacring  their  enemies  within 
the  city.  The  rest  of  the  conspirators  were  not  less  il- 
Fior.  1. 4.   lustrious  for  their  birth.  The  two  Syllas  were  nephews 
^'  '         to  the  dictator  of  that  name.    Autronius  had  obtained 
the  consulship,  but  was  deprived  for  bribery;  and  Cas- 
sius  was  a  competitor  for  it  with  Cicero. himself.    In 
short,  they  were  all  of  the  same  stamp  and  character; 
men  whom  disappointments,  ruined  fortunes,  flagitious 
lives,  had  prepared  for  any  design  against  the  state ;  and 
all  whose  hopes  of  ease  and  advancement  depended  on 
a  change  of  affairs,  and  the  subversion  of  the  republic, 
[e.  e.  Of  the  present  aristocracy  or  oligarchy.] 
SaUiut  With  these  were  joined  many  from  the  colonies  and 

principal  towns  of  Italy,  men  of  family  and  interest  in 
their  several  countries.     There  were  likewise  several 
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Other  noblemen  engaged  in  this  conspirady,  but  ^ith 
more  caution  and  secrecy :  men,  excited  to  it,  not  by 
^vant  or  distress  of  any  sort,  but  by  the  hopes  of  law* 
less  power.* 

Catiline  having  assembled  at  his  own  house  those 
first-rate  heroes  above  named,  led  them  into  a  pri- 
vate  part  of  it,  and  there,  in  a  spirited  harangue,  re- 
presented  to  them,  **  that  the  government  was  fallen 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  few ;  that  these  held  kings 
and  princes  their  tributaries ;  that  whole  nations  paid 
taxes  to  these,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  Roman  citizens^ 
how  worthy  or  brave  soever,  remained  without  interest 
or  authority,  and  were  looked  upon  as  a  contemptible 
mob,  the  slaves  of  those  to  whom  they  ought  to  be  a 
terror: — Would  it  not  be  better  to  die  in  a  brave  at- 
tempt, than  to  live  the  sport  of  such  men's  insolence? 
-r-^We  have  poverty  at  home,  and  debts  abroad ;  our 
condition  is  bad,  our  expectations  worse.    Rouse  then 
to  action.     I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  that  success  is 
in  our  hands.     Nothing  is  wanting  but  to  make  the 
attempt.    All  that  you  have  so  long  wished  for  is  now 
within  your  reach, — liberty,  riches,  honours;  thwe 
will  be  the  sure  rewards  of  an  easy  victory." 
,     His  associates,  though  (being  extremely  wretched, 
destitute  of  all  things,  even  of  every  honest  hope)  they 
were  pleased  with  the  design,  in  general,  of  throwing  the 
,«tate  into  confusion,  as  imagining  that  this  must,  some- 
•how  or  other,  turn  to  their  benefit ;  yet  desired  that  he 
(Would  be  a  little  more  particular  concerning  the  terms 
'on  which  they  were  to  engage  in  the  enterprise,  the  as- 
sistance on  which  they  might  depend  for  carrying  it  on, 
and  the  advantages  they  were  to  expect  from  it.  Cati- 
line promised  them  an  abolition  of  their  debts ;  thepro- 

*  Some  penona  there  were  at  that  time,  who  hdiered  Graaeus  not  unacquainted 
,with  the  design ;  and  that  to  reduce  the  power  of  Pompey,  whom  he  bated,  and 
who  was  then  at  Uie  head  of  a  great  army,  he  would  wfllingly  have  promoted  any 
scheme  whatsoever :  and  that  he  hoped,  in  case  the  conspiracy  Micceeded,  to  make 
liimsdf,  without  much  difficulty,  head  of  the  oooapiratoa.    Sallnst. 
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scription  of  their  parUcular  enemies,  and  of  the  ridi ; 
plunder  in  abundance ;  in  short,  every  advantage  that 
conquest  and  uncontrolled  power  can  give*  He  told 
them,  that  Piso,  with  an  army  in  Hither  Spain,  and  P. 
SitiusNucerinus,  with  anotherinMauritania,  were  both 
engaged  in  the  undertaking :  that  C.  Antonius,  whom 
he  hoped  to  have  for  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
was  his  intimate  friend,  and  desperately  distressed  in  his 
affairs ;  and  that,  in  conjunction  with  him,  he  would,  as 
soon  as  they  should  enter  upon  their  office,  begin  the 
execution  of  the  great  design.  He  reminded  them  of 
the  rich  fruits,  which  some  there  present  had  reaped 
from  Sylla's  victory. — And  when  he  perceived  that  his 
discourse  had  raised  the  spirits  of  the  whole  company, 
and  filled  their  minds  with  pleasing  hopes,  he  pressed 
them  to  be  active  in  promoting  his  interest  at  the  ap- 
proaching election,  and  then  dismissed  the  assembly.' 
In  this  conspiracy  was  Q.  Curius,  a  man  of  no  mean 
family,  but  who,  for  his  scandalous  conduct,  had  been 
expelled  the  senate  by  the  censors.  Desperately  auda- 
cious he  was,  yet  had  not  more  boldness  than  levity; 
for  whatever  he  heard  he  disclosed ;  he  could  not  con- 
ceal even  his  own  crimes :  in  a  word,  he  considered  nei- 
ther what  he  said,  nor  what  he  did.  There  had  been, 
for  a  long  time,  a  criminal  intercourse  between  him  and 
Fulvia,  a  lady  of  quality.  He  had  ruined  his  fortune 
by  the  excess  of  his  liberality  to  her;  and  so  soon  as 
she  perceived  that  he  was  poor,  he  found  himself  de* 
spised.  Impatient  under  this  disgrace,  he  began  now  to 
talk  big,  and  to  boast  of  mountains  of  gold,  which  he 

f  Spme  have  mid,  that  Oatfliiie  did  not  impart  to  hia  aa^odstei  hia  whole  piur- 
poie,  till  he  had  first  sworn  them  to  secrecy ;  and  that,  before  he  tendered  them 
the  oa^  he  caused  a  bowl  of  wine,  mixed  with  human  blood,  to  be  handed  RMmd 
ftom  one  to  another  (after  the  manner  used  at  solemn  sacrifices),  of  which  when 
they  had  all  ptftidpated,  he  let  them  know  that  his  design  in  this  execrable  cere- 
mony was  to  bind  tnem  the  more  strictly  to  mutual  faith,  as  being  privy  to  adk 
other's  guilt  in  so  abominable  an  act 

Others  have  thought,  that  this  and  many  other  particohn  were  the  inTcntiona 
of  Cicero's  friends,  who,  by  aggravating  the  crimes  of  the  conspirators,  sought  to 
aUay  the  odium  which  fell  upon  him  for  putting  them  to  death  without  trud. 
«^  For  mr  part  (adds  Sallust),  I  could  never  meet  with  any  proof  of  the  fact,  pzo- 
portioned  to  the  unlikelihooa  of  it." 
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should  soon  be  master  of;  and»  sometimes,  instead  of 
the  humble  suitor,  the  submissive  lover,  he  put  on  the 
fierce  tyrant,  threatening  to  stab  her,  if  she  would  not 
be  obsequious  to  his  pleasure.  This  change  of  style 
made  her  curious  to  know  the  ground  of  it.  She  very 
soon  got  the  secret  out  of  him ;  and  whether  she  made 
small  account  of  the  promises  of  a  ruined  lover,  or  had 
no  opinion  of  an  enterprise  managed  by  debauchees, 
and  giddy,  thoughtless  young  men,  or  had  too  much 
of  common  humanity  to  approve  of  the  detestable  de* 
sign,  she  disclosed  what  she  had  learnt  to  several  per-^ 
sons  of  distinction ;  but  without  mentioning  her  author. 
The  rumour  of  a  dreadful  plot,  ready  to  break  out,  pro- 
duced a  forward  disposition,  universally,  to  confer  the 
consulship  on  Cicero,  his  abilities  being  well  known, 
and  he  being  then  one  of  the  candidates.  For  before  via.  rapr. 
this,  almost  all  the  nobles  stormed  through  envy,  and  ^^^' 
thought  that  the  consular  dignity  would  in  a  manner 
be  profaned,  if  he,  deserving  as  he  was,  yet  being  a 
new  man,  should  be  invested  with  it :  but  when  im- 
pending dangers  threatened,  pride  and  envy  subsided. 

Accordingly,  the  centuries,  with  one  voice,  pro-    Yew  of 
claimed  M.  Tullius  Cicero  the  first  consul  (giving  him  ^  %^  ^ 
C.  Antonius  for  a  colleague) ;  a  heavy  blow,  which  ^-^-^ 
very  much  shocked  the  generality  of  the  conspiratons.  ssothoon. 
Catiline's  fury,  however,  abated  not  in  the  least:  he  *'*^^^' 
exerted  himself  every  day  more  and  more;  provided 
magassines  of  arms  in  all  the  most  commodious  places 
of  Italy;  borrowed  money,  either  on  his  own  credit, 
or  that  of  his  friends,  and  transmitted  it  to  Fesulas,  in 
Etruria,  to  one  Manlius,  a  bold  and  experienced  cen« 
turion,  who,  having  enrolled  a  considerable  body  of 
men,  waited  only  his  orders  to  take  the  field. 

It  is  said,  that,  about  this  time,  Catiline  gained  to  his 
interest  a  great  number  of  men  of  all  ranks;  and  some 
women  too»  who  had  once  been  able  to  support  a  vast 
expense  by  prostitution,  but  who,  when  age  had  put  an 

hh2 
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Yen  of  end  to  their  gains  without  lessening  their  luxury »  had 

090.      contracted  heavy  debts :  by  their  means  he  hoped  to 

^•^•^'  engage  the  city  slaves  to  set  the  city  on  fire.     The^ 

9S9th  COD.  women  were  likewise  to  draw  their  husbands  into  the 

*^*"^      plot,  or  to  kill  them. 

Catiline,  notwithstanding  these  measures  taken  for 
war,  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  next  yeari 
M iddi.       consulship ;  and  renewed  his  eflbrts  with  greater  vigour 
^  than  ever  to  obtain  it ;  hoping,  if  he  should  be  chosen, 

to  govern  Antonius  as  he  pleased.     He  pursued  his 
pretension  by  such  open  methods  of  bribery,  that  Cicero 
published  a  new  law  against  it,  with  the  additional  pe- 
nalty of  a  ten  years'exile,  prohibiting  likewise  all  shows 
^^  ^"    of  gladiators,  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  suing 
In  Vati^.    for  any  magistracy,  unless  they  were  ordered  by  the 
will  of  a  person  deceased,  and  on  a  certain  day  therein 
specified.   Catiline,  who  knew  the  law  to  be  levelled  at 
him  principally,  formed  a  design  to  kill  Cicero,  with 
some  other  chiefs  of  the  senate,  on  the  day  of  election; 
DuH  1. 37.  but  Cicero  gave  information  of  it  to  the  senate  the  day 
before,  upon  which  the  election  was  deferred,  that  they 
Pint,  in      might  have  time  to  deliberate  on  an  affair  of  so  great 
ProMu.     importance;  and  the  day  following,  in  a  full  house,  be 
ran.  35.      called  upou  Catiline  to  clear  himself  of  this  chaise; 
where,  without  denying  or  excusing  it,  he  bluntly  toJd 
them,  that  there  were  two  bodies  in  the  republic,  mean- 
ing the  senate  and  the  people,  the  one  of  them  infirm 
with  a  weak  head,  the  other  firm  without  a  head ; 
which  last  had  so  well  deserved  of  him,  that  it  should 
never  want  a  head  while  he  lived.     He  had  made  a 
declaration  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  place,  a 
few  days  before,  when,  upon  Cato's  threatening  him 
with  an  impeachment,  he  fiercely  replied,  that  if  any 
flame  should  be  excited  in  his  fortunes,  he  would  ex- 
tinguish  it,  not  with  water,  but  a  general  ruin. 

At  the  consular  election,  which  came  on  presently 
after  this,  Cicero,  apprehending  there  would  be  an 
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attempt  to  assassinate  him  in  the  field  of  Mars,  took  J^JJ*^„ 
care  to  throw  back  his  gown,  and  let  the  people  see  a     seo. 
shining  breastplate,  which  he  wore  under  it :  a  pre-  ^'^•^' 
caution  which,  deeply  imprinting  on  the  multitude  a  JjJ^f^" 
sense  of  the  common  danger,  prevented,  as  he  told 
Catiline  afterward  to  his  face,  his  design  of  killing  not 
only  him,  but  D.  Junius  Silanus,  and  L.  Licinius  Mu- 
rasna,  who  were  declared  consuls  elect. 

Catiline,  thus  a  second  time  repulsed,  and  lH*eathing 
nothing  but  revenge,  was  now  eager  and  impatient  to 
execute  his  grand  plot.  With  this  view  he  despatched 
C.  Manlius,  then  at  Rome,  to  Fesulae,  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Etruria ;  Septimius  to  the  territory  of 
Ficenum ;  C.  Julius  into  Apulia ;  and  others  to  dif- 
ferent places,  where  he  thought  they  might  be  most 
serviceable  to  his  design.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
busily  employed  in  contriving  the  most  effectual  means 
to  murder  the  consul,  and  set  fire  to  the  city.  He 
posted  armed  men  in  convenient  places ;  was  himself 
always  armed;  ordering  his  followers  to  be  so  too; 
was  ever  pressing  them  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and 
prepared  for  action :  day  and  night  he  passed  without 
sleep,  and  in  a  hurry ;  and  yet  was  unwearied  with  his 
never-ceasing  toils. 

Of  all  these  measures  for  war,  massacres,  and  con-  piat  in 
flagrations,  Cicero  received  intelligence  from  Crassus,  c^^ 
who,  with  M.  Marcellus  and  M etellus  Scipio,  came  to 
his  house  at  midnight,  and  having  caused  him'  to  be 
waked,  put  into  his  hand  a  packet  of  letters,  which 
had  been  left  with  Crassus's  porter  by  a  person  un- 
known. Among  these  letters  was  one  directed  to  Cras- 
sus himself,  but  without  the  name  of  the  writer :  the 
rest  were  directed  to  other  senators.  Crassus  opened 
his  own,  and  finding  in  it  an  exhortation  to  him  to  quit 
Rome,  because  Catiline  was  soon  to  make  great  havoc 
there,  he  immediately  carried  all  the  letters  to  the  con- 
sul ;  who  thereupon  convened  the  senate,  and  delivered 
them,  each  according  to  its  direction.  Being  read  aloud 
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YcMof   to  the  assembly,  they  were  found  to  contain  advice 
opo.     of  the  same  import  as  those  to  Crassus ;  and  it  was  s: 
B.  c. «.  j.jjjg  ^j^g  ^|.jj^  gjg|.  of  October),  and  upon  this  occasionr 


J^«»-  that  the  senate,  by  a  decree,  ordered  the  consuls^ 
take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  detriment.  Ct- 
tiline,  nevertheless,  on  the  6th  of  November,  sum- 
moned the  principal  conspirators  to  meet  him  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  at  the  house  of  M.  Porcius  Leees. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved,  that  Catiline  should 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  Etruria,  that 
^m-       ^^^^  should  be  fired  in  many  places  at  once»  and  i 
massacre'  begun  at  the  same  time;  that  in  the  con- 
sternation of  the  fire  and  massacre,  Catiline  should  be 
ready  with  his  Tuscan  army,  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
public  confusion,  and  make  himself  master  of  the  city; 
where  Lentulus,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  first  in  dignity, 
Ofc  pw     was  to  preside  in  their  general  councils ;  Cassius  to 
Plat,  in     manage  the  affair  of  firing  it ;  Cethegus  to  direct  the 
^         massacre.  But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  the  chief 
obstacle  to  all  their  hopes,  Catiline  was  very  desirous 
Cic.  in  Cst.  to  see  him  taken  off  before  he  left  Rome ;  upon  which 
SniiiMt  28.  L*  Vargunteius  and  C.  Cornelius,  both  Roman  knights 
8^^     (the  first  a  senator),  undertook  to  kill  him  the  next 
morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  early  visit  on  pretence  of 
business.     They  were  both  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
used  to  frequent  his  house;  and  knowing  his  custom 
of  giving  free  access  to  all,  made  no  doubt  of  being 
readily  admitted,  as  C.  Cornelius,  one  of  the  two, 
afterward  confessed. 

No  sooner  was  the  meeting  over,  than  Cicero  had 
information  of  all  that  passed  in  it;  for  Curius  sent 
Fulvia  to  him,  with  a  punctual  account  of  their  deh- 
berations.  He  presently  imparted  his  intelligence  to 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  city,  who  were  assembled 
that  evening,  as  usual,  at  his  house,  informing  them 

'  PluUureb,  in  a  mott  lomantic  itrain,  writes,  tb«l  in  tfaii  nmtaun  die  wliok 
jenaie  WM  to  be  cut  ofl?  and  all  the  citizens,  except  the  loiis  of  Pompey,  whowm 
to  be  kept  ag  hofgee  to  piocme  a  peace  >nd  wc^wdHarion  widi  uS^Sther. 
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not  only  of  the  design,  but  naming  the  men  who  were    Vew  of 
to  execute  it,  and  the  very  hour  when  they  would  be     090. 
«.t  his  gate :  all  which  fell  out  exactly  as  he  foretold ;  ^-^-^ 
for  the  two  knights  came  before  break  of  day,  but  had  389tfaoon. 
^he  mortification  to  find  the  house  well  guarded,  and  ^^i^  ^ 
dll  admittance  refused  to  them/  Ciu.  L4. 

The  meeting  of  the  conspirators  was  on  the  6th  of 
INTovember,  in  the  evening;  and  on  the  7th  he  sum-  inOitLi. 
xnoned  the  senate  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, where  it  was  not  usually  held,  but  in  times  of 
public  alarm.    There  had  been  several  debates  before 
this  on  the  same  subject  of  Catiline's  treasons,  and  his 
design  of  killing  the  consul,  and  a  decree  had  passed, 
at  the  motion  of  Cicero,  to  offer  a  public  reward  to 
the  first  discoverer  of  the  plot:  if  a  slave,  his  liberty  SnUost  30. 
and  8OOI. ;  if  a  citizen,  his  pardon  and  1600/.     Yet 
Catiline,  by  a  profound  dissimulation,  and  the  con- 
stant professions  of  his  innocence,  still  deceived  many 
of  all  ranks,  representing  the  whole  as  the  fiction  of  his 
enemy  Cicero,  and  ofifering  to  give  security  for  his  be- 
haviour, and  to  deliver  himself  to  the  custody  of  any 
whom  the  senate  would  name;  of  M.  Lepidus,  of  the 
prsetor  Metellus,  or  of  Cicero  himself;  but  none  would 
receive  him;  and  Cicero  plainly  told  him,  that  he  in  Cat  l& 
should  never  think  himself  safe  in  the  same  house, 
when  he  was  in  danger  by  living  in  the  same  city  with 
him.    Yet  he  still  kept  on  the  mask,  and,  though  he 
stood  actually  impeached  by  L.  Paullus,  upon  the  Plau- 
tian*"  law,  he  had  the  confidence  to  come  to  this  very 

*  Catiline  wan  disappointed  likewise  in  anotber  affair  of  no  less  moment  before 
he  quitted  the  city;  a  design  to  surpxise  the  town  of  Pnmeste,  one  of  the  stnogest  Cie.  in 
fortreisesin  Italy,  within  twenty -five  miles  of  Rome;  which  would  haye  been  oi  Gat.  L  S. 
singular  use  to  him  in  the  war,  and  a  sure  retreat  in  all  events:  but  Cioero  was 
beforehand  with  him,  and  from  the  apprehensions  of  such  an  attempt^  had  pre. 
viouily  sent  orders  to  the  place  to  keep  a  special  guard ;  so  that  when  Catiline 
came  in  the  night  of  the  1st  of  November  to  make  an  asMult,  be  Amnd  them  so  y^.  "Pu^ 
wdl  provided,  that  he  durst  not  venture  upon  the  experiment.  2.  26. 

^  The  Plautian  law  de  vi  was  pasaed  by  the  tribune  P.  Plautius,  in  the  oonsnlahip 
of  M.  Lepidus  and  Q.  Catulus  (A.  U.  675)*  It  regarded  those  who  attempted  any 
force  against  the  state  or  senate ;  or  used  any  vioienoe  to  the  magistrates,  or  ap. 
Murad  armed  in  public  upon  any  iU  design,  or  forcibly  expelled  any  person  ftom 
hb  lawful  possession.  The  punishment  assigned  to  the  convicted  was  aaua:  et 
igiAtktUriktio.    Saet-inJuLS*   Dio,lib.30.   Cic.  pro  Best  et  pn Mfl. 
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Yes  of   meeting  in  the  Capitol;  which  so  shocked  the  wlu^ 
890.     assembly,  that  none  even  of  his  acqnaihtaiice  durst 
^^^  venture  to  salute  him ;  and  the  consular  senators  quitted 
^»*«»-  that  part  of  the  house  where  he  sat,  and  left  the  whole 
bench  clear  to  him.  Cicero  was  so  provoked  by  his  im- 
pudence, that,  instead  of  entering  upon  any  business, 
as  he  designed,  addressing  himself  directly  to  Catiline, 
he  broke  out  into  a  most  severe  invective  against  him; 
and  with  all  the  fire  and  force  of  an  incensed  eloquence, 
laid  open  the  whole  course  of  his  villanies^  and  of  his 
treasons. 
JnCuL  L 1.      «*  Xo  what  degree,  then,  do  you  purpose,  Catilina, 
to  abuse  our  patience?  How  long  imagine  with  your 
frantic  treasons  to  insult  us?  When  stop  your  preci- 
pitate career  of  unbridled  audacity?  Perceive  you  not 
by  the  nightly  guard  on  the  Palatine,  by  the  watch 
kept  throughout  the  city,  by  the  general  consterna- 
tion, by  the  assembling  of  the  senate  in  this  fortified 
place,  by  the  looks  of  the  senators;  perceive  yon  not, 
I  say,  that  your  dark  designs  are  brought  to  light? 
Which  of  us,  think  you,  is  ignorant  of  what  you  did 
last  night  and  the  night  before?  where,  and  with 
whom,  you  held  counsel,  and  what  resolutions  you 
took?    The  senate  knows  all  this,  the  consul  knows 
all,  and  yet— Oh!  degenerate  times!  corrupted  man« 
ners! — the  traitor  lives;  lives,  did  I  say?  he  mixes  with 
the  senate,  he  surveys  us,  and  with  his  eyes  marks  out 
every  one  whom  he  has  destined  for  slaughter:  whilst 
we,  magnanimous  counsellors  of  state,  judge  that  we 
discharge  our  duty  to  the  commonwealth,  if  we  escape 
his  fury  and  his  sword.    Catilina,  the  consul  should, 
before  this,   have  ordered  thee  away  to  execution. 
Did  the  excellent  Publius  Scipio,  the  high-priest,  did 
he,  a  private  citizen,  invested  with  no  magistracy, 
kill  Tiberius  Gracchus,  for  only  causing  some  little 
disturbance  in  the. government?  and  shall  we,  the 
consuls,  the  supreme  magistrates,  suffer  Catilina  to 
live  f   a  traitor,  bent .  to   lay  waste   the  world  by 
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slcuighter  and  eoniiagratioii?    I  pass  over,  as  too  re'   Vewor 
xnote,  the  example  of  Quintus  Servilius  Ahala,  who,     999. 
witli  his  own  hands,  slew  Spurius  Maelius,.for  attfempt-^  B^aoi. 
ing  a  revolution  in  the  state.    There  once  was;  I  say,  Sflotheon. 
t^liere  once  was,  in  this  our  commonwealth,  such  pa-  " 
triot  virtue,  that  men  were  animated  with  a  keener 
resentment  against  a  pestilent  cituen,  than  against 
the  most  implacable  foreign  enemy.  Catilina,  we  have 
a  ^weighty  and  awful  decree  of  the  senate  against  thee : 
the  state  wants  not  wisdom,  nor  this  assembly  due 
authority;  we  only,  we  the  consuls,  I  speak  it  aloud, 
are  wanting  in  our  duty. 

^'  Formerly,  when  the  senate  had  ordered  the  consul 
Xjucius.Opimius  to  take  care  that  the  commonwealth 
suffered  no  detriment,  not  a  day  intervened  between 
that  order  and  the  death  of  Caius  Gracchus,  who  was 
fallen  only  under  the  suspicion  of  seditious  designs; 
though  Gracchus  was  descended  of  a  father,  grand- 
father, and  remoter  ancestors,  all  distinguished  fdr 
their  services  to  the  state :  Marcus  Fulvius  too,  a 
person  of  consular  dignity,  shared  the  same  fate,  he 
and  his  sons.     When,  by  a  like  decree,  the  care  of 
the  state  was  committed  to  the  consuls  C.  Marius  and 
L.  Valerius,  did  not  L.  Satuminus,  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  C.  Servilius,  the  praetor,  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  justice  of  their  country,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  single  day?  But  we,  for  the  space  of  twenty  days,  Eighteen 
have  suffered  the  senate's  authority  to  remain  inactive  ^^^^ 
in  our  hands,  as  if  it  were  imperfect :  for  we  too  are  ^^c^'^- 
armed  with  a  like  decree,  but  it  rests  among  the  re- 
cords like  a  sword  in  its  scabbard ;  a  decree,  Catilina, 
by  which  you  were  doomed  to  immediate  death :  yet 
still  you  live ;  you  live,  not  to  lay  aside  your  guilty 
audaciousness,  but  to  harden  yourself  in  it. 

^^  Mercy,  conscript  fathers,  is  what  I  am  heartily  dis- 
posed to,  but  my  conscience  condemns  me  for  inactivity 
and  negligence,  at  a  time  when  such  terrible  dangers 
threaten  my  country.    An  aiitiy  formed  against  the 
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kgTmb  ^P^)^^  ^  already  encamped  in  Italy,  on  the  borders  of 
690.      Hetruria:  their  numbers  daily  increase;  their  leader 
^'^'^'  we  behold  within  our  walls.     Should  I  order  tJiee, 

^i^M  ^*  Catilina,  instantly  to  be  seized  and  dragged  to  exe- 
^'  cution,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  all  good  men  would 
censure  me,  not  as  too  cruel,  but  as  too  slow.  But  I 
have  been  withheld  by  a  certain  reason,  which  still  with* 
holds  me.  Thou  shalt  then  be  put  to  death,  when 
there  is  not  a  man  to  be  found  so  wicked,  so  desperate^ 
so  like  to  thyself,  who  will  deny  it  to  be  done  justly: 
so  long  as  there  is  one  who  dares  to  defend  thee,  thou 
shalt  live,  but  live  as  thou  now  dost,  surrounded  by 
the  guards  which  I  have  placed  about  thee:  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  many  shall  watch  thee,  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  when  thou  little  thoughtest  of  it. 

**  What  is  it,  Catilina,  you  can  now  have  in  view, 
when  neither  the  shades  of  night  can  conceal  your 
traitorous  assemblies,  nor  the  walls  of  your  house 
hinder  the  voice  of  your  treason  from  being  heard  ?*' 

HiddL  p.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  a  detail  of  all  that  had  been 
concerted  by  the  conspirators  at  their  several  meetings^ 
to  let  him  see,  **  that  he  was  perfectly  informed  of  every 
step  which  he  had  taken,  or  designed  to  take ;''  and  ob- 
serves, ^*  that  he  saw  several,  at  that  time  in  the  senate, 
who  had  assisted  at  those  meetings. — He  presses  him 
therefore  to  quit  the  city,  and  since  all  his  counsels 
were  detected,  to  drop  the  thoughts  of  fires  and  mas- 
sacres;— that  the  gates  were  open,  and  nobody  should 
stop  him.'*  Then  running  over  the  flagitious  enormities 
of  his  life,  and  the  series  of  his  traitorous  practices, 
**  he  exhorts,  urges,  commands  him  to  depart,  and,  if 
he  would  be  advised  by  him,  to  go  into  a  voluntary 
exile,  and  free  them  from  their  fears,  that,  if  they  were 
just  ones,  they  might  be  safer;  if  groundless,  the 
quieter :  that  though  he  would  not  put  the  question  to 
the  house,  whether  they  would  order  him  into  banish- 
ment, or  not,  yet  he  would  let  him  see  their  sense  upon 
it  by  their  manner  of  behaving  while  he  was  urgiiig 
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faitn  to  it;  for,  should  he  bid  any  other  senator  of  YewAf 
credit,  P.  Sextius  or  M.  Marcellus,  to  go  into  exile,     eso. 

B.C.A 


they  would  all  rise  up  against  him  at  once,  and  lay 
violent  hands  on  their  consul :  yet,  when  he  said  it  to 
hitti,  by  their  olence,  they  approved  it ;  by  suffinring, 
decreed  it ;  by  sayingnothing, proclaimed  their  consent. 
That  he  would  answer  likewise  for  the  knights,  who 
were  then  guarding  the  arenues  of  the  senate,  and  were 
hardly  restrained  from  doing  him  violence ;  that,  if  he 
would  consent  to  go,  they  would  all  quietly  attend  him 
to  the  gates.— Yet,  after  all,  if,  in  virtue  of  his  com- 
mand, he  should  really  go  into  banishment,  he  foresaw 
what  an  odium  he  should  draw  by  it  upon  himself; 
but  he  did  not  value  that,  if,  by  his  own  calamity,  he 
could  avert  the  dangers  of  the  republic :  but  there  was 
no  hope  that  Catilina  could  ever  be  induced  to  yield 
to  the  occasions  of  the  state,  or  moved  with  a  sense  of 
his  crimes,  or  reclaimed  by  shame,  or  fear,  or  reason, 
from  his  madness.  He  exhorts  him,  therefore,  if  he 
would  not  go  into  exile,  to  go  at  least  where  he  was  ex- 
pected, into  Manlius's  camp,  and  b^n  the  war:  pro- 
vided only  that  he  would  carry  out  with  him  all  the 
rest  of  his  crew. — That  there  he  might  riot  and  exult 
at  his  full  ease,  without  the  mortification  of  seeing  one 
honest  man  about  him :  there  he  might  practise  all 
that  discipline  to  which  he  had  been  trained,  of  lying 
upon  the  ground,  not  only  in  pursuit  of  his  lewd  amours^ 
but  of  bold  and  hardy  enterprises :  there  he  might  exert 
all  that  boasted  patience  of  hunger,  cold,  and  want, 
by  which,  however,  he  would  shortly  find  himself  un- 
done/' He  then  introduces  an  expostulation  of  the 
republic  with  himself,  for  his  too  great  lenity,  in  suf- 
fering such  a  traitor  to  escape,  instead  of  hurrying  him 

to  immediate  death ;  and  he  answers *'  If  I  had 

thought  it  the  most  advisable  to  put  Catilina  to  death, 
I  would  not  have  allowed  that  gladiator  the  use  of  one 

inoment's  life: 'but  there  are  some  of  this  very 

order,  who  either  do  not  see  the  dangers  which  hang 
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Yctt  of    orver  us,  or  else  dissemble  what  tbey  see ;  who,  by  tbe 
890.      softness  of  their  votes,  cherish  Catilina's  hopes,  and 

^^•^'  add  strength  to  the  conspiracy  by  not  believing  it ; 

380th  coo.  whose  authority  influences  many,  not  only  of  the 

*'  wicked,  but  the  weak ;  who,  if  I  had  punished  this 

man  as  he  deserved,  would  not  have  failed  to  cry  out 
upon  me  for  acting  the  tyrant.  Now,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  when  he  is  once  gone  into  Manlius's  camp, 
whither  he  actually  designs  to  go,  none  can  be  so  silly 
as  not  to  see  there  is  a  plot,  none  so  wicked  as  not  to  ac-  . 
knowledge  it ;  whereas  by  taking  off  him  alone,  though 
this  pestilence  would  be  somewhat  checked,  it  would 
not  be  suppressed :  but  when  he  has  thrown  himself 
into  rebellion,  and  carried  out  his  friends  along  with 
him,  and  drawn  together  the  profligate  and  desperate 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  not  only  this  ripened 
plague  of  the  republic,  but  the  very  root  and  seed  of  all 
our  evils,  will  be  extirpated  with  him  at  once."  Then 
applying  himself  again  to  Catiline,  he  presses  him  once 
more  to  leave  Rome  and  go  to  Manlius's  army. 

Saiiiut  When  the  consul  had  finished  his  vehement  discourse, 

Catiline,  who  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  dissimii- 
lation,  with  downcast  looks  and  suppliant  voice  begged 
of  the  fathers  not  to  believe  too  hastily  what  had  been 
said  against  him :  that  such  was  his  family,  and  such  had 
been  the  tenor  of  his  whole  life  from  his  youth  up,  as 
might  encourage  him  to  hope  for  every  honour  he  could 
aspire  to:  and  it  was  not  to  be  imagined,  that  he,  a 
patrician,  whoseancestors,  as  well  as  himself,  had  given 
many  proofs  of  their  affection  to  the  Roman  people, 
should  wish  to  overturn  the  government ;  while  Cicero, 
a  stranger,  a  tenant  only  of  a  house  he  had  lately  hired 
in  Rome,  was  zealous  for  its  preservation.  But,  as  he 
was  going  on  to  give  harsh  and  abusive  language,  the 
senate  interrupted  him  by  a  general  outcry,  calling  him 
parricide,and  enemy  to  his  country.  Urged  tofuryand 
desperation  by  this  treatment,  he  repeated  with  a  loud 
and  menacing  voice  what  he  had  said  before  to  Cato, 
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**  Since  I  am  circumYented,  and  driven  hcadlone  by    Vwof 
my  enemies,  the  flame  that  is  raised  about  me  I  will      e&o. 
extinguish  by  the  common  ruin  j'*  and  so  rushed  out  ^•^•^- 
of  the  assembly.  ssihh  con- 

And  now,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  dissemble  any  ^" 
longer,  he  resolved  to  enter  into  action  immediately, 
before  the  troops  of  the  republic  were  increased ;  and 
accordingly  he  left  Rome  that  very  night  with  a  small 
retinue,  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  towards  Etruria. 
But,  before  he  went  off,  had  a  short  conference  with 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  others,  the  boldest  of  the  con- 
spirators, in  which  he  pressed  them  earnestly  to  neglect 
no  means  of  augmenting  their  number,  get  rid  of  Cicero 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  prepare  for  a  massacre,  and  the 
firing  of  the  city :  and  he  assured  them,  that  he  would 
speedily  return  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army. 

He  no  sooner  disappeared,  than  his  friends  gave  out 
that  he  was  gone  into  a  voluntary  exile  at  Marseilles. 
Cicero  entertained  no  doubt  of  his  going  directly  to 
Manlius's  camp,  knowing  that  he  had  already  sent 
thither  a  quantity  of  arms,  and  all  the  ensigns  of  mili- 
tary command,  and  particularly  a  silver  eagle,  for  which 
he  had  a  superstitious  regard,  because  C.  Marius  had 
made  use  of  it  in  his  expedition  against  the  Cimbri. 
However,  lest  the  report  should  gain  belief  in  the 
city,  and  it  should  be  said  that  the  consul  had  driven 
an  innocent  man  into  banishment,  without  any  pre- 
vious trial,  he  called  the  people  together  into  the 
forum,  to  give  them  an  account  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  senate  the  day  before,  and  of  the  immediate 
consequence  of  it,  Catiline's  hasty  departure  from 
Rome:  he  b^an  **  by  congratulating  with  them  on  inc«t.9. 
the  conspirator's  flight,,  as  on  a  certain  victory;  since 
the  driving  him  from  his  secret  plots,  and  insidious 
attempts  on  their  lives  and  fortunes,  into  open  rebel- 
lion, was  in  effect  to  conquer  him :  that  the  parricide 
himself  was  sensible  of  it ;  whose  chief  regret,  in  his 
retreat,  was  not  for  leaving  the  city,  but  for  leaving 
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Tctf  of  it  standing. — ^But  if  there  be  any  here  who  blame  me 
^  690.  for  what  I  am  boasting  of,  that  I  did  not  rather  seize 
^^^  than  send  away  so  capital  an  enemy;  I  must  answer, 
^yj^^P"  that  the  fault  is  not  mine:  no,  Romans,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  times*  Catilina,  in  justice,  ought,  long  ago,  to 
have  suffered  the  last  punishment;  the  custom  of  our 
ancestors,  the  discipline  of  the  empire,  and  the  interest 
of  the  republic,  required  it:  but  had  I  put  Catilina  to 
death,  Ishould  havedrawn  upon  myself  such  an  odium, 
as  would  have  rendered  me  unable  to  prosecute  his  ac- 
comj^ices,  and  extirpate  the  remains  of  the  conspiracy; 
but,  so  far  from  being  afraid  of  him  now,  I  am  only 
sorry  he  went  off  with  so  few  to  attend  him :  his  forces 
are  contemptible,  if  compared  with  those  of  the  re- 
public; they  are  a  miserable,  needy  crew,  who  have 
wasted  their  substance,  forfeited  their  bails,  and  who 
are  so  far  from  having  the  courage  to  face  an  armed 
enemy,  that  they  would  run  away  at  the  sight  of  a 
praetor^s  writ.  Those  of  his  accomplices  who  have 
stayed  behind,  and  whom  I  see  sauntering  about  in 
the  forum,  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  army 
itself;  and  the  more  so,  because  they  know  me  to  be 
informed  of  all  their  designs,  yet  remain  cool  and  un- 
concerned. Yesterday  I  laid  open  all  their  councils  in 
the  senate,  upon  which  Catilina  was  so  disheartened, 
that  he  immediately  fled.  I  cannot  guess  what  the  rest 
mean :  if  they  imagine  that  I  shall  always  use  the  same 
lenity,  they  are  much  deceived :  for  I  have  now  gained 
what  I  was  hitherto  waiting  for,  proof,  which  might 
convince  all  people  that  a  conspiracy  there  actually  is* 
There  remains  no  longer,  therefore,  any  room  for 
clemency;  the  case  itself  requires  severity:  yet  I  shall 
still  grant  them  one  thing — permission  to  quit  the 
city,  and  follow  Catilina;  nay,  I  will  tell  them  the 
way:  itisthe  Aurelianroad;  ifthey  will  make  haste, 
they  may  overtake  him  before  night. 

<*  Hq>py  Rome,  could  it  be  drained  of  its  impurities ! 

**  To  me  the  absence  of  Catilina  alone  seems  to  have 
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given  the  city  fresh  bloom  and  beauty.   What  is  the  ,^^^ 
▼illany,  what  is  the  crime,  that  can  enter  into  the     soo. 
heart  of  man,  which  did  not  enter  into  his?     In  all  ^•^•^' 


Italy,  what  poisoner,  what  gladiator,  what  robber,  what 
cut-throat,  what  parricide,  what  forger,  what  ruffian, 
what  debauchee,  what  adulterer,  what  strumpet,  has 
there  been  amongst  the  corrupters,  or  the  corrupted, 
of  our  youth,  who  did  not  live  in  an  open  familiarity 
with  Catilina?    For  these  many  years,  has  there  been 
a  murder  to  which  he  was  not  an  accessary?  an  in- 
feimous  rape,  and  he  not  an  accomplice?    Had  ever 
any  man  such  talents  for  debauching  youth  as  he; 
who  indulged  himself  in  a  criminal  flame  for  others, 
and  others  in  an  infamous  passion  for  himself?    To 
some  he  promised  the  objects  of  their  lust,  to  some 
the  death  of  their  parents,'*''  &c.— Then,  after  de-MiddL 
scribing  the  profligate  lives  of  his  accomplices,  he  de-  ^ 
dared  it  **  insufferably  impudent  for  such  men  to  pre- 
tend to  plot;  the  lazy  against  the  active,  the  foolish 
against  the  prudent,  the  drunken  against  the  sober, 
the  drowsy  against  the  vigilant,"  &c*    He  added,  **  If 
my  consulship,  since  it  cannot  cure,  should  cut  off  all 
these,  it  would  add  no  short  period  to  the  duration 
of  the  republic :  for  there  is  no  nation  which  we  have 
reason  to  fear,  no  king  who  can  make  war  against  the 
Roman  people;  all  disturbances  abroad,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  are  quelled  by  the  virtue  of  one  man;  but  a 
domestic  war  still  remains ;  the  treason,  the  danger, 
the  enemy,  is  within;  we  are  to  combat  with  luxury, 
with  madness,  with  villany:   in  this  war  I  profess 
myself  your  leader,  and  take  upon  myself  all  the 
animosity  of  the  deqierate:  whatever  can  possibly  be 
healed,  I  will  heal ;  but  what  ought  to  be  cut  off,  I 
will  never  suffer  to  spread  to  the  ruin  of  the  city* 
But  it  seems,  Catilina,  poor  man !  has  by  my  threats 

•N.R  Thb  it  tli0  man  wboM  ftieiidAip,  a  §bw  monthi before, Cfeoo  courted, 
and  (had  Catiline  been  diapoted  to  strike  the  banain)  would  ha?e  puichaaedy  ai 
die  price  of  defending  him,  when  brought  m  Jadgment  for  murdering,  with  tlie 
iMMt  biutal  onielty,  a  man  who  b»d  been  the  paopVa  gtm  bcm&ctar,  and  wm 
die  ontor*^  near  Unaman. 
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B^OMB  *^^^  ^®  terrified,  as  to  banish  himself  I    There  is  not 

sea      one  of  those  who  make  this  complaint,  and  who  talk 

^^  ^  of  his  going  to  Marseilles,  but  would  be  sorry  for  it 

^^  "*^  if  it  were  true.  By  such  a  change  in  his  design,  m  uch 
odium  would  unquestionably  fall  upon  me  j  I  should 
be  accused  of  having  persecuted  an  unfortunate  man, 
innocent,  uncondemned,  and  never  brought  to  trial. 
Romans,  no  concern  for  my  own  ease  or  character  can 
make  me  wish  that  you  may  hear  of  Catilina's  being 
at  the  head  of  an  army;  but  this  you  certainly  will 
hear  in  three  days'  time/' 

MiddL  He  then  directed  them  to  ^^  keep  a  watch  only  in  their 

^  **^'  private  houses,  for  he  had  taken  care  to  secure  the  pub- 
lic without  any  tumult;  that  he  had  given  notice  to  all 
the  colonies  and  great  towns  of  Catiline's  retreat,  so  as 
to  be  upon  their  guard  against  him :  and  as  to  the  body 
of  gladiators,  whonl  Catiline  always  depended  upon  as 
the  best  and  surest  band,  they  were  taken  care  of  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  republic ;  though, 
to  say  the  truth,  even  these  were  better  affected  than 
some  part  of  the  patricians:  that  he  had  sent  Q.Metel- 
lus  the  prstor  into  Gaul  and  the  district  of  Picenum,  to 
oppose  all  Catiline's  motions  on  that  side ;  and,  for  set- 
tling all  matters  at  home,  had  summoned  the  senate  to 
meet  again  that  morning,  which,  as  they  saw,  was  then 
assembling.  As  for  those  therefore  who  were  left  behind 
in  the  city,  though  they  were  now  enemies,  yet,  since 
they  were  bom  citizens,  he  admonished  them  again  and 
again,  that  his  lenity  had  been  waiting  only  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstrating  the  certaintyoftheplot:  thatfor 
the  rest,  he  should  never  foi^t  that  this  was  his  coun- 
try, he  their  consul,  who  thought  it  his  duty  either  to 
live  with  them  or  die  for  them."  He  added,  "  There 
is  no  guard  upon  the  gates,  none  to  watch  the  roads; 
if  any  one  has  a  mind  to  withdraw  himself,  he  may  go 
wherever  he  pleases ;  but  if  he  makes  the  least  stir  within 
the  city,  so  as  to  be  caught  in  any  overt  act  against  the 
republic,  he  shall  know,  that  there  are  in  it  vigilant 
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consuls*  excellent  magistrates,  a  stoat  sentte;  thatthere    Vwor 
are  arms,  and  a  prison*  which  our  ancestors  provided  as     aoo. 
the  avenger  of  manifest  crimes;  and  all  this  shall  be  ^^'^' 
transacted  in  such  a  manner,  citizens,  that  the  greatest  ^89^  oon. 
disorders  shall  be  quelled  without  the  least  hurry ;  the       ^ 
greatest  dangers  without  any  tumult ;  a  doniestic  war, 
the  most  desperate  of  any  in  our  memory,  by  me  your 
only  leader  and  general,  in  my  gown :  I  will  manage  so, 
that,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  no  one  even  of  the  guilty 
shall  suffer  punishment  in  the  city:  but  if  their  auda- 
ciousness and  my  country's  danger  should  necessarily 
drive  me  from  this  mild  resolution,  yet  I  will  effect, 
what  in  so  cruel  and  treacherous  a  war  could  hardly  be 
hoped  for,  that  not  one  honest  man  shall  fall,  but  all  of 
you  be  safe  by  the  punishment  of  a  few.    This  I  pro- 
mise, citizens,  not  from  any  confidence  in  my  own  pru- 
dence, or  from  any  human  counsels,  but  from  the  many 
evident  declarations  of  the  gods,  by  whose  impulse  I  am 
led  into  this  persuasion ;  who  assist  us,  not,  as  they  used 
to  do,  at  a  distance,  against  foreign  and  remote  ene- 
mies, but  by  their  present  help  and  protection  defend 
their  temples  and  our  houses,"  &c. 

We  have  no  account  of  this  day's  debate  in  the  senate,  Middi. 
which  met  while  Cicero  was  speaking  to  the  people,  and  ^*  ^^' 
were  waiting  his  coming  to  them  from  the  rostra:  but 
as  to  Catiline,  after  staying  a  few  days  upon  the  road  to  Saniut. 
raise  and  arm  the  country  through  which  he  passed, 
and  which  his  agents  had  already  been  disposing  to  his 
interests,  he  marched  directly  to  Manlius's  camp,  with 
the  fasces  and  all  the  ensigns  of  military  command  dis- 
played before  him.  Upon  this  news,  the  senate  declared 
both  him  and  Manlius  public  enemies,  with  offers  of 
pardon  to  all  his  followers,  who  were  not  condemned 
of  capital  crimes,  if  they  returned  to  their  duty  by  a 
certain  day :  and  ordered  the  consuls  to  make  new 
levies,  and  that  Antonius  should  follow  Catiline  with 
the  array;  Cicero  stay  at  home  to  guard  the  city. 

VOL.  IV.  I  I 
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Yen  of        In  the  midst  of  all  thishurry,  and  soon  after  Catiline's 

ROMS.  • 

0M>.  flighty  Cicero  found  leisure  to  defend  L.  Mura&na^  one 
^'^•^'  of  the  consuls  elect,  who  was  now  brought  to  a  trial  for 
ssothcon-  bribery  and  corruption.  Cato  had  declared  in  the  senate, 
MiddTp.  ^^^^  ^^  would  try  the  force  of  Cicero's  late  law  upon  one 
190— i»&  of  the  consular  candidates:  and  since  Catiline  was  out 
30.  of  his  reach,  he  resolved  to  fall  upon  Muraena;  yet  (if 

ci'toiia  we  may  believe  Plutarch)  connived  at  the  other  con- 
sul elect,  Silanus  (who  had  married  his  sister),  though 
equally  guilty  with  his  colleague:  Cato  was  joined  in 
the  accusation  by  one  of  the  disappointed  candidates, 
S.  Sulpicius,  a  person  of  distinguished  worth  and  cha- 
racter, and  the  most  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  age,  for 
whose  service,  and  at  whose  influence,  Cicero's  law 
against  bribery  had  been  chiefly  provided. 
ProMur.  9.  Mursua  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  had  acquired  great 
fame  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  as  lieutenant  to  Luculius; 
and  was  now  defended  by  three  of  the  greatest  men,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  orators,  at  Rome,  Crassus,  Hor- 
tensius,  and  Cicero;  so  that  there  had  seldom  been  a 
trial  of  more  expectation,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of 
the  parties  concerned.  The  character  of  the  accusers 
makes  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  was  clear 
proof  of  some  illegal  practices:  yet,  from  Cicero's 
speech,  which,  though  imperfect,  is  the  only  remaining 
monument  of  the  transaction,  it  seems  probable,  that 
they  were  such  only  as,  though  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Cato,  or  an  angry  competitor,  were  usually  overlooked 
by  the  magistrates,  and  expected  by  the  people. 

The  accusation  consisted  of  three  heads— the  scandal 
of  Mura&na's  life;  the  want  of  dignity  in  his  character 
and  family;  and  bribery  in  the  late  election.  As  to 
the  first,  the  greatest  crime  which  Cato  charged  him 
with  was  dancing ;  to  which  Cicero's  defence  was  some* 
lb.  6.  what  remarkable :  *  *  He  admonishes  Cato  not  to  throw 
out  such  a  calumny  so  inconsiderately,  or  to  call  the 
consul  of  Rome  a  dancer;  but  to  consider  how  many 
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Other  crimes  a  man  must  needs  be  guilty  of  before  that  J^J?!f^ 
of  dancing  can  be  objected  to  him ;  sii^ce  nobody  ever     «oo. 
danced,  even  in  solitude,  or  a  private  meeting  of  friends,  ^•^'^* 
who  was  not  either  drunk  or  mad ;  for  dancing  was  al-  ^^  **""• 
ways  the  last  act  of  rioting,  banquetings,  gay  places, 
and  much  jollity :  that  Cato  charged  him  therefore 
with  what  was  the  effect  of  many*  vices,  yet  with 
none  of  those  without  which  that  vice   could  not 
possibly  subsist ;  with  no  scandalous  feasts,  no  amours, 
no  nightly  revels,  no  lewdness,  no  extravagant  ex- 
penses,*' &;c. 

As  to  the  second  article,  the  want  of  dignity,  it  was 
urged  chiefly  by  Sulpicius,  who,  being  noble,  and  a  pa- 
trician, was  the  more  mortified  to  be  defeated  by  a  ple- 
beian, whose  character  he  contemned.  But  **  Cicero 
ridicules  the  vanity  of  thinking  no  family  good  but 
a  patrician :  observes  that  Mursena's  grandfather  and 
great  grandfather  had  been  prsetors :  and  thathis  father 
also  from  the  same  dignity  had  obtained  the  honour  of 
a  triumph :  that  Sulpicius's  nobility  was  better  known 
to  the  antiquaries  than  to  the  people ;  since  his  grand- 
father had  never  borne  any  of  the  principal  offices,  nor 
his&ther  ever  mounted  higher  than  the  equestrian  rank« 
He  adds  that,  when  a  consul,  of  an  ancient  and  illu»« 
trious  descent,  was  defended  by  a  consul,  the  son  of  a 
knight,  he  never  imagined  that  the  accusers  would  ven- 
ture to  say  a  word  about  the  novelty  of  a  family:  that 
he  himself  had  two  patrician  competitors^  the  one  a 
profligate  and  audacious,  the  other  an  excellent  and 
modest  man ;  yet  that  he  outdid  Catiline  in  dignity, 
Galba  in  interest ;  and  if  that  had  been  a  crime  in  a  new 
man,  he  should  not  have  wanted  enemies  to  object  it  to  Pm  Mm*, 
him/'  He  then  shows,  "  that  the  science  of  arms,  in  ^'  ^ 
which  Muraena  excelled,  had  much  more  dignity  and 
splendour  in  it  than  the  science  of  the  law  [upon  the 
forms  of  which  he  casts  a  great  deal  of  ridicule],  being  n>.«—ii. 
that  which  first  gave  a  name  to  the  Roman  people, 
brought  glory  to  their  city,  and  subdued  the  world  to 

1  I  2 
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Year  of    their  empire:  that  martial  virtue  had  ever  been  the 

R.  O  Rf  P" 

090.      means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people*  and 

^•^•^*  recommending  to  the  honours  of  the  state ;  and  it  was 

38»thcoD.  but  reasonable,  that  it  should  hold  the  first  place  in 

*^      that  city,  which  was  raised  by  it  to  be  the  head  of  all 

other  cities  in  the  world/* 

As  to  the  last 'and  heaviest  part  of  the  charge,  the 
crime  of  bribery,  Cicero  makes  very  slight  of  it,  and  de- 
clares himself  "  more  afraid  of  the  authority  than  the 
accusation  of  Cato;**  and,  to  obviate  the  influence 
Pro  Mur.  which  the  reputation  of  Cato*s  integrity  might  have  in 
the  cause,  he  observes,  "  that  the  people  in  general, 
and  all  wise  judges,  had  ever  been  jealous  of  the  power 
and  interest  of  an  accuser;  lest  the  criminal  should  be 
borne  down,  not  by  the  weight  of  his  crimes,  but  the^ 
superior  force  of  his  adversary.  Let  the  authority  of 
the  great  prevail  for  the  safety  of  the  innocent,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  helpless,  the  relief  of  the  miserable;  but 
let  its  influence  be  repelled  from  the  dangers  and  de- 
struction of  citizens :  for  if  any  one  should  say,  that 
Cato  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  accuse  if  he 
had  not  been  assured  of  the  crime,  he  establishes  a  very 
unjust  law  to  men  in  distress,  by  making  the  judgment 
of  an  accuser  to  be  considered  as  a  prejudice,  or  pre- 
vious condemnation  of  the  criminal.**  He  exhorts  Cato 
not  to  be  so  severe  on  what  ancient  custom  and  the  re- 
public itself  had  found  useful ;  not  to  deprive  the  people 
of  their  plays,  gladiators,*  and  feasts,  which  their  an- 

'  After  this  he  makes  high  compliments  to  Cato  on  his  eminent  virtues;  but  ral- 
lies him  on  his  stoic  philosophy ;  according  to  which  all  sins  are  equal ;  all  deviations 
from  right  equally  wicked ;  to  kill  a  dunghilUcock  without  reason  not  less  criminal 
than  to  kill  a  parent;  a  wise  man  can  never  foigive;  never  be  moved  by  anger, 

favour,  or  pity;  never  be  deceived;  never  repent,  never  change  his  mind. ^These 

are  the  principles  (adds  the  orator,  addressing  himself  to  the  judges)  which  Mar- 
cus Cato  has  brought  from  the  school  of  Zeno,  not  as  subjects  for  exercise  and  ar- 
gument only,  but  to  serve  him  as  a  rule  of  life.  The  consequence  is—Cato  having 
once  said  in  the  senate^  that  he  would  impeach  a  consular  candidate,  he  must  do  it: 
should  he  be  exorable  or  compassionate,  or  own  himself  mistaken  as  to  the  facts,  be 
would  forfeit  the  character  of  a  wise  man.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  wit  and  bu- 
mour  with  which  Cicero  rallied  the  profession  ofSulpidus  as  trifling  and  contempti- 
ble,  the  principles  of  Cato  as  absurd  and  impracticable,  made  the  whole  audience 
merrv,  and  forced  Cato  himself  to  ciy  out,  ^^  What  a  facetious  consul  have  we  !*' 

•  AH  shows  of  gladiators,  within  two  years  from  the  tirne  of  suing  for  any  magi- 
stracy, were  expressly  forbid  by  Cicero*s  new  law.     Vid.  supra,  p.  468, 
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cestors  had  approved,  nor  to  take  from  candidates  an    Veu  of 
opportunity  of  obliging  by  a  method  of  expense,  wh  ich     eoo. 
indicated  their  generosity,  rather  than  an  intention  to  ^'^'^ 

corrupt.*'  Saihhcon. 

But,  whatever  Mursena's  crime  might  be,  the  circum- 
stance which  chiefly  favoured  him  was  the  difficulty  of 
the  times,  and  a  rebellion  actually  on  foot,  which  made 
it  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  deprive  the  city  of  a  con- 
sul, who  by  a  military  education  was  the  best  qualified 
to  defend  it  in  so  dangerous  a  crisis. — "  If  it  be  asked, 
what  reason  I  have  to  fear  Catilina?— None  at  all  j  and 
I  have  taken  care  that  nobody  else  need  fear  him :  yet 
I  say  that  we  have  cause  to  fear  those  troops  of  his, 
which  I  see  in  this  very  place.  Nor  is  his  army  so  much  vkL  infr. 
to  be  dreaded  as  those  who  are  said  to  have  deserted  it:  ^ 
for  in  truth  they  have  not  deserted  it,  but  are  left  as 
spies  upon  us,  and  placed  as  it  were  in  ambush  to 
destroy  us  the  more  securely:  all  these  want  to  see  a 
worthy  consul,  an  experienced  general,  a  man  both 
by  nature  and  fortune  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
republic,  driven  by  your  sentence  from  the  guard  and 
custody  of  the  city — ^but  this  is  no  time  to  throw  away 
any  of  the  helps  which  we  have,  but  by  all  means 
possible  to  acquire  more.  The  enemy  is  not  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio,  which  was  thought  so  terrible  in 
the  Punic  war,  but  in  the  city  and  in  the  forum. 
Good  Gods!  (I  cannot  speak  it  without  a  sigh)  there 
are  some  enemies  in  the  very  sanctuary;  some,  I  say, 
even  in  the  senate !  What  will  become  of  us,  if  entering 
into  the  new  year,  with  these  dangers  around  us,  we 
should  have  but  one  consul  in  the  republic,  and  lie 
should  be  employed,  not  in  prosecuting  the  war,  but 
in  providing  a  colleague?"  This  consideration,  so 
forcibly  urged,  of  the  necessity  of  having  two  consuls 
for  the  guard  of  the  city  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
year,  had  such  weight  with  the  judges,  that,  without 
any  deliberation,  they  unanimously  acquitted  Munena,  ^^  ^^*^ 
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Year  of  and  would  not,  as  Cicero  says,  so  much  as  hear  the 

600.  accusation  of  men  the  most  eminent  and  illustrious. 

B.C.G2« 


Not  long  before  the  trial  of  Muriena,  Cicero  had 

»^^««-  pleaded  another  cause  in  the  defence  of  C.  Piso,  who 
was  accused  by  Caesar  of  having,  when  praetor  of 

saiL  49.  Gallia  Transpadana,  illegally  punished  a  man  of  that 
country.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Piso  was  guilty 
of  the  charge,  Cicero  assigning  no  other  reason  for 
his  being  acquitted,  but  that  he  had  behaved  himself 

ProFiacc   well  in  his  consulship,  A.  U.  686. 

To  return  to  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy. 
A  few  days  after  the  senate's  decree  (which  invested 
the  consuls  with  dictatorial  power),  and  before  Cati- 

SaUutt.  line's  flight,  L.  Senius,  a  member  of  that  body,  read 
a  letter  in  the  house,  which,  he  said,  came  from  Fe- 
fiuls;  importing  that  C.  Manlius  had  taken  up  arms 
about  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  a  great  multitude  of  people.  It  was  rumoured  at 
the  same  time  that  the  slaves  were  arming  in  Capua 
and  in  Apulia.  Hereupon  the  senate  ordered  Q.  Mar- 
cius  Rex  to  Fesulas,  and  Q.  Metellus  Creticus  to 
Apulia  and  the  adjacent  country.  [These  two  com- 
manders, with  their  armies,  were  then  waiting  near 
the  city,  to  be  decreed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  the 
grant  of  which  had  hitherto  been  obstructed  by  the 
malicious  calumnies  of  a  few  men,  who  made  sale  of 
every  thing,  honourable  and  dishonourable.^  On  the 
approach  of  Marcius  Rex,  Manlius  deputed  some  of 
his  officers  to  meet  him  in  the  way,  and  address  him 
in  words  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  We  call  the  gods  to  witness,  general,  that  we  have 
not  taken  up  arms  either  against  our  country,  or  with  a 
view  to  hurt  any  particular  person,  but  to  defend  our- 
selves from  injuries,  wretched  and  needy  as  we  are, 
through  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  usurers ;  most  of  us 
banished  from  our  country,  and  all  deprived  of  our  re- 
putations and  fortunes ;  nor  were  any  of  us  allowed  the 
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benefit  of  the  laws  made  by  our  forefathers  to  secure    Yew  of 
the  liberty  of  our  persons,  when  nothing  else  is  lefk      09a 
us ;  such  has  been  the  cruelty  of  our  creditors  and  the  ^•^•^' 
prstoi's.    We  neither  desire  power  nor  riches,  for  the  ^^  **^ 
sake  of  which  all  the  wars  and  contests  among  men 
are  commenced  and  carried  on.     Liberty  is  our  sole 
aim,  that  liberty  which  no  brave  man  will  lose  but 
with  his  life.    Wherefore  we  conjure  both  you  and  the 
senate  to  espouse  the  interests  of  your  wretched  fellow- 
citizens;  restore  to  us  what  the  iniquity  of  the  praetor 
has  ravished  from  us,  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
reduce  us  not  to  so  desperate  a  state  of  distress  as  shall 
leave  us  nothing  to  think  of  but  how  we  may  take  the 
amplest  revenge  on  our  oppressors ;  and,  since  they 
will  have  our  blood,  make  it  as  costly  a  purchase  to 
them  as  we  are  able." 

To  this  Q.  Marcius  answered,  **  That,  if  they  had 
any  thing  to  request  of  the  senate,  they  must  quit 
their  arms,  and  make  their  appearance  at  Rome  in 
the  form  of  humble  petitioners ;  that  such  had  been 
the  clemency  and  compassion  of  the  Roman  senate 
and  people  on  all  occasions,  that  no  one  had  ever  sued 
to  them  in  vain  for  relief.** 

Catiline,  in  his  way  to  Manlius's  camp,  had  wrote 
to  most  of  the  consulars  and  to  every  senator  and 
citizen  of  the  first  rank  in  reputation;  **  That,  being 
on  all  sides  attacked  by  false  accusations,  and  unable 
to  resist  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  he  submitted  to 
his  fate,  and  was  going  a  voluntary  exile  to  Marseilles, 
not  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  out  of  regard 
to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  prevent  any  sedition 
which  a  struggle  in  defending  his  innocence  might 
possibly  occasion.*' 

But  Catulus  produced  and  read  a  letter  written  in 
a  very  different  style,  and  which  he  declared  had  been 
delivered  to  him  as  from  Catiline.  (The  main  pur- 
pose of  it  was  to  recommend  his  mistress  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  friend.) 
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Yew  of 
ROME  L.  CATILINA  TO  Q.  CATULUS,  HEALTH. 

B.  c.  G2.  "  Your  very  singular  friendship  to  me,  which  I  hare 
3S9thcaii.  SO  oflen  experienced  in  my  greatest  dangers,  inspires 
suiahip,      jjjg  ^j|.jj  confidence  to  make  application  to  it  in  my 

present  distress.*' 

He  then  solemnly  asserts  his  innocence ;  but  frankly 
confesses,  "  that  being  provoked  by  injuries  and  false 
accusations,  he  had,  agreeably  to  his  usual  practice, 
undertaken  the  common  cause  of  the  poor  and  the 

oppressed. It  is  not  that  I  want  means  to  satisfy 

my  creditors;  for  my  estate  is  sufficient^  to  discharge  all 
the  debts  I  have  contracted  on  my  own  account ;  and 
Orestilla  (such  is  her  generosity)  would  clear  all  my 
engagements  on  account  of  others  out  of  her  own  for- 
tune and  that  of  her  daughter.  But,  seeing  men  of 
no  merit  raised  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state, 
and  myself  slighted  and  rejected  upon  groundless  jea- 
lousies, I  have  taken  such  measures  for  preserving  the 
small  remains  of  my  dignity,  as,  considering  my  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  but  appear  very  honourable.  I 
should  have  said  more  to  you,  but  I  am  just  now  in- 
formed that  some  troops  are  in  full  march  against  me : 
in  haste,  therefore,  I  conclude  with  recommending 
Orestilla  to  your  protection,  entreating  you,  by  the 
tenderness  you  feel  for  your  own  children,  to  defend 
her  from  all  injurious  treatment.     Farewell.** 

In  the  meanwhile  Lentulus  at  Rome,  conformable 
to  Catiline's  instructions,  was  endeavouring,  by  himself 
or  by  his  emissaries,  to  engage  in  the  cause  all  such 
as,  from  their  vicious  mannei*s  or  necessitous  circum- 
jstances,  he  judged  would  be  very  willing  to  help  for- 

'  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Munena,  represent  Catiline  speaking  to  his  associates 
of  his  affairs  as  being  in  a  desperate  condition :  he  tells  them,  <^  that  it  was  im. 
possible  for  the  wretched  to  find  a  faithful  protector  but  in  the  pemm  of  one  as 
wretched  as  they  theniselveii:'  that  men  of  ruined  fortunes  ought  never  to  trust  to 
ihe  promises  of  men  eaiiy  in  their  affairs:  that  consequently  all  who  desired  to 
recruit  their  wasted  stores,  and  recover  what  they  had  been  robbed  of,  need  only 
t*  cast  their  eyes  upon  him,  and  consider  how  mudi  he  was  indebted,  how  little 

Pto  Mur.      he  {Hxisessed,  and  what  he  was  capable  of  daring:  that  the  leader  and  standaid. 

26.  bearer  of  the  unhappy  ought  to  have  very  little  fear,  but  a  great  deal  of  miaeiy.*' 
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ward  a  revolution ;  iv)t  citizens  only,  fc 
men  who  could  be  usefully  employed. 


ward  a  revolution ;  not  citizens  only,  but  any  kind  of   ^"^ 

ROME 


There  happened  to  be  at  this  time  in  the  city  certain  ^^'^ 
deputies  from  the  AUobroges  (Gauls  inhabiting  the  2^^' 
countries  now  called  Savoy  and  Dauphin^),  a  warlike 
people,  and  ever  disaffected  to  the  Roman  power. 
These  deputies  were  come  to  solicit  the  senate  for 
some  relief  under  the   burden  of  those  debts  with 
which  the  nation,  as  well  as  many  private  persons,  was 
overwhelmed,  through  the  oppressive  covetousness  of 
the  Roman  governors.     They  had  met  with  no  suc- 
cess, and  were  about  to  return  home  much  discon- 
tented. Lentulus  knowing  this,  and  thence  imagining 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  them  into  the  plot, 
employed  one  Umbrenus  to  sound  them.    This  man, 
having  traded  in  Gaul,  was  known  to  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  country,  and  was  acquainted  with 
their  characters.     The  moment  he  got  sight  of  the 
deputies  in  the  forum,  he  walked  up  to  them,  and, 
in  friendly  manner,  like  one  who  took  an  interest  in 
their  affair—"  Well,  how  go  matters  ?     What  is  like 
to  be  the  issue  of  your  business  ?*' — "  Death :  our 
calamities  admit  of  no  other  remedy ;  such  is  the  in- 
satiable covetousness  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  cruel 
insensibility  of  the  senate.** — "  That  is  very  hard  in- 
deed.    Have  you  the  spirit  to  act  like  men?     If  you 
have,  I  believe  I  can  show  you  a  way  to  get  entirely 
out  of  your  unfortunate  circumstances.** — "  Be  our 
friend  then.     Take  pity  of  our  condition.     There  is 
nothing  so  difficult  or  dangerous  which  we  would  not 
readily  undertake  to  deliver  our  nation  from  the  heavy 
load  of  debt  that  crushes  it.** 

Umbrenus  said  no  more  at  that  time,  but'  conducted 
them  to  a  house  that  stood  near  the  forum,  and  be- 
longed to  D.  Brutus  (then  absent),  the  husband  of 
Sempronia,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  plot.  To 
give  the  more  weight  to  what  he  should  say,  he  sent 
for  Gabinius ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  come,  laid  open 
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Year  of    to  the  deputies  the  whole  plan  of  the  conspiracy, 

09a      naming  all  who  were  engaged  in  it,  and  likewise  many 

^^'^  innocent  persons  of  every  degree,  in  order  to  create 

3^^  «»•  in  the  minds  of  the  Gauls  a  better  opinion  of  the 

enterprise.    When,  allured  by  the  fair  prospect,  they 

had  promised  their  concurrence,  and  to  furnish  a  good 

body  of  horse  (which  was  the  aid  principally  wanted), 

he  dismissed  them. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  deputies  begin  coolly  to  reflect 
on  what  had  been  proposed  to  them,  than  they  fell  into 
perplexity  and  irresolution.  On  one  side  were  the  pres- 
sure of  a  load  of  debt,  an  inclination  to  war,  and  the 
hope  of  great  advantages  from  victory;  on  the  other, 
superior  strength,  safe  measures,  no  risk;  and,  instead 
of  uncertain  hopes,  certain  reward  if  they  discovered 
the  conspiracy.  After  some  fluctuation  of  mind,  the 
fortune  of  Rome  (says  Sallust)  gained  the  ascendant. 
They  discovered  all  they  had  learned  of  the  plot  to 
Q.Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron'  of  their  nation,  who  im- 
mediately gave  intelligence  of  it  to  the  consul. 

Cicero  thereupon  directed  the  deputies  to  feign  a 
warm  zeal  for  carrying  on  the  enterprise,  and  to  pro- 
mise every  thing  required  of  them,  till  they  had  got 
a  full  insight  into  the  extent  of  the  plot,  with  distinct 
proofs  against  the  particular  actors  in  it:  accordingly 
when,  by  the  means  of  Gabinius,  they  had  procured  a 
meeting  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  they  insisted 
upon  an  oath  from  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and 
Cassius,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  to  show  to  their 
constituents;  who,withoutsuchcredentials,wouldnever 
be  induced  to  enter  into  an  engagement  so  hazardous. 
Not  suspecting  any  fraud,  all  complied  with  this  pro- 
posal as  reasonable,  except  Cassius,  who  promised  he 
would  be  in  their  country  in  a  very  short  time :  and  in 
Middi.  fact  he  left  the  city  before  the  deputies.  Vulturcius 
P'  *^*       was  appointed  by  Lentulus  to  go  along  with  them,  and 

<^  Every  nftiton  subjected  or  allied  to  the  Roman  state  had  its  patron  in  the 


iieoate. 
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introduce  them  to  Catiline  in  their  road,  in  order  to    Yew  of 
confirm  the  agreement,  and  exchange  assurances  al^o     aoa 
with  him ;  to  whom  Lentulus  sent  at  the  same  time  a   ^^•^^' 
particular  letter,  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  though  389th  ««. 
without  his  name.  Cicero,  being  punctually  informed '"    ^' 
of  these  facts,  concerted  privately  with  the  deputies  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  leaving  Rome  in  the  night, 
and  that  on  the  Milvian  bridge,  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  they  should  be  arrested,  with  their  papers  andlet- 
tera  about  them,  by  two  of  the  praetors,  L.  Flaccus  and  cu.  in  Cau 
C,  Pontinius,  whom  he  had  instructed  for  that  purpose,  ^  ^' 
and  ordered  to  lie  in  ambush  near  the  place,  with  a 
strong  guard  of  friends  and  soldiers.  All  this  was  sue* 
cessfuUy  executed,  and  the  whole  company  brought 
prisoners  to  Cicero's  house  by  break  of  day. 

The  rumour  of  this  accident  presently  drew  a  re- 
sort of  Cicero's  friends  about  him,  who  advised  him 
to  open  the  letters  before  he  produced  them  in  the 
senate,  lest,  if  nothing  of  moment  were  found  in  them, 
it  might  be  thought  rash  and  imprudent  to  raise  an 
unnecessary  terror  and  alarm  through  the  city.     But 
he  was  too  well  informed  of  the  contents  to  fear  any 
censure  of  that  kind;  and  declared,  that,  in  case  ofib.  3.3. 
public  danger,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  matter 
entire  before  the  public  council.     He  sent  therefore 
immediately  for  Lentulus,  Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cethe* 
gus,  and  one  Caeparius  of  Tarracina,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  go  into  Apulia,  and  there  make  the  slaves 
rise.     The  four  first  came  presently  to  his  house,  gus- 
pecting  nothing:  Caeparius,  having  got  some  notice 
of  the  discovery,  had  slipped  out  of  town,  but  was 
brought  back  before  night.     The  consul  being  in- 
formed also  of  a  quantity  of  arms  provided  by  Cethe- 
gus  for  the  use  of  the  conspiracy,  he  ordered  C.  Sul-  ib.  u. 
picius,  another  of  the  .praetors,  to  go  and  search  his  cic. 
house,  where  he  found  a  great  number  of  swords  and 
daggers,  with  other  arms,  all  newly  cleaned,  and  ready 
for  present  service. 
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Y«rof       Thus  prepared,  escorted  by  a  numerous  body  of 
090.      citizens,  and  carrying  with  him  the  deputies  and  the 

^•^'^  conspirators,  he  set  out  to  meet  the  senate  in  the 

^^a«-  temple  of  Concord,  whither  he  had  summoned  them. 
Lentulus  was  at  this  time  prastor ;  the  consul  himself 
therefore  conducted  him  thither,  holding  him  by  the 
hand  all  the  way ;  the  rest  were  brought  under  a  guard. 

2^m  After  he  had  given  the  assembly  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  Vulturcius  was  called  in  to  be  examined 
separately ;  to  whom  Cicero,  by  order  of  the  house, 
offered  a  pardon  and  reward,  if  he  would  faithfully 
discover  all  that  he  knew:  upon  which,  after  some 

SaUust.  hesitation,  he  confessed,  that  he  had  a  letter,  and 
likewise  verbal  instructions,  from  Lentulus  to  Cati- 
line, to  press  him  to  accept  the  assistance  of  the  slaves, 

Cicin  Cat  and  to  lead  his  army  with  all  expedition  towards  Rome, 

''  ^'  to  the  intent  that,  .when  it  should  be  set  on  fire  in 
different  places,  and  the  general  massacre  begun,  he 
might  be  at  hand  to  intercept  those  who  escaped,  and 
join  with  his  friends  in  the  city. 

lb.  6,  a  The  deputies  were  examined  next,  who  declared, 
that  they  had  received  letters  to  their  nation  from 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius ;  and  these  three, 
and  L.  Cassius  also,  required  them  to  send  a  body 
of  horse  as  soon  as  possible  into  Italy,  declaring  that 
they  had  no  occasion  for  any  foot :  that  Lentulus  had 
assured  them  from  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  answers 
of  soothsayers,  that  he  was  the  third  Cornelius,  who 
was  destined  to  be  master  of  Rome,  as  Cinna  and 
Sylla  had  been  before  him;  and  that  this  was  the 
fatal  time  marked  out  for  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  empire:  that  there  was  some  dispute  between 
Cethegus  and  the  rest  about  the  time  of  firing  the 
city ;  for  while  the  rest  were  for  fixing  it  on  the  feast 
of  Saturn,  or  the  middle  of  December,  Cethegus 
thought  that  day  too  remote  and  dilatory.  The  let- 
terswere  then  produced  and  opened;  first  that  from 
Cethegus;  and  upon  showing  him  the  seal,  h?  al- 
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lowed  it  to  be  bis ;  it  was  written  with  his  own  hand,    7«vor 
and  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the  Alio-     09a 
broges,  signifying  that  he  would  make  good  what  he  ^^'^ 
had  promised  to  their  deputies,  and  entreating  them  Jj^^^**" 
also  to  perform  what  the  deputies  had  undertaken  for 
them.     He  had  been  interrogated  just  before  about 
the  arms  that  were  found  in  his  house,  to  which  he 
answered,  that  they  were  provided  only  for  his  cu- 
riosity, for  he  had  always  been  particularly  fond  of 
neat  arms:  but,  afler  his  letter  was  read,  he  was  so 
dejected  and  confounded,  that  he  had  nothing  at  all 
to  say  for  himself. — Statilius  was  then  brought  in, 
and  acknowledged  his  hand  and  seal ;  and  when  his 
letter  was  read,  to  the  same  purpose  with  Cethegus's, 
he  confessed  it  to  be  his  own. — Then  Lentulus's 
letter  was  produced,  and  his  seaP  likewise  owned  by 
him :  the  letter  was  of  the  same  import  with  the  other 
two;  but,  having  leave  to  speak  for  himself,  he  at 
first  denied  the  whole  charge,  and  began  to  question 
the  ambassadors  and  Vulturcius,  what  business  they 
ever  had  with  him,  and  on  what  occasion  they  came 
to  his  house ;  to  which  they  gave  clear  and  distinct 
answers,  signifying  by  whom  and  how  often  they  had 
been  introduced  to  him ;  and  then  asked  him  in  their 
turn,  whether  he  had  never  mentioned  any  thing  to 
them  of  the  Sibylline  oracles;  upon  which  being  con- 
founded, or  infatuated  rather  by  the  sense  of  his  guilt, 
he  gave  a  remarkable  proof,  as  Cicero  says,  of  the  great 
force  of  conscience;  for  not  only  his  usual  parts  and 
eloquence,  but  his  impudence  too,  in  which  he  outdid 
all  men,  quite  failed  him ;  so  that  he  confessed  the 
crime,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  assembly.    Then 
Vulturcius  desired  that  the  letter  to  Catiline,  which 
Lentulus  had  sent  by  him,  might  be  opened ;  where 

^  Cicero,  perodving  the  seal  to  be  the  head  of  Iientulus*8  grandfather,  could  In  Cat  3* 
not  help  eKpoatnlating  with  him,  that  the  image  of  luch  an  ancestor  [one  of  the  10. 
worthy  accomplices  of  Opimius  in  that  massacre  where  Caius  Gracchus,  together 
with  9000  Roman  dtisens,  were  destroyed],  so  remarkable  for  a  singular  love  of 
his  country,  had  not  reclaimed  him  from  Ids  tiaitoious  designs. 
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Year  of    Lentulus  again,  though  greatly  disordered^  acknow- 

e9o.     ledged  his  hand  and  seal :  it  was  written  without  any 

^'^'^  name,  but  to  this  effect:  "  You  will  know  who  I  am 

3Wth  €00-  fpQYn  him  whom  I  have  sent  to  you.  Take  care  to  show 
yourself  a  man ;  and  recollect  in  what  a  situation  yon 
are,  and  consider  what  is  now  necessary  for  you.  Be 
sure  to  make  use  of  the  assistance  of  all,  even  of  the 
lowest.'' — Gabinius  was  then  introduced,  and  behaved 
impudently  for  a  while ;  but  at  last  denied  nothing  of 
what  the  deputies  charged  him  with. 

After  the  criminals  and  witnesses  were  withdrawn, 
the  senate  came  unanimously  to  the  following  re*'^ 
dilutions :  That  Lentulus  (after  having  abdicated  tiie 
prstorship,  and  divested  himself  of  his  robes),  and  Ce- 
^thegus,  Statil  ius,  and  Gabinius,  with  their  other  accom- 
plices also  when  taken,  Cffiparius,  Furius,  Chilo,  Um- 
brenus,  should  be  committed  to  safe  custody ;'  and  that 
a  public  thanksgiving  should  be  appointed  in  Cicero's 
name,  for  his  having  preserved  the  city  from  a  conflagra- 
tion, the  citizens  from  a  massacre,  and  Italy  from  a  war. 
That  Flaccus  and  Pontinius,  the  prastors,  should  be 
thanked  for  their  vigorous  and  punctual  execution  of 
Cicero's  orders,  and  that  Antonius,  the  other  consul, 
should  be  praised  for  having  removed  from  his  councils 
all  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy. 

Sanust  And  now  the  common  people,  who  just  before,  from 

a  natural  love  of  change  and  novelty  (or  perhaps  from 
their  hatred  of  the  senate),  had  wished  for  some  intes- 
tine commotion,  were  no  sooner  made  acquainted  with 
the  true  design  of  the  conspiracy,  than  they  began  to 
curse  Catiline  and  his  devices,  and  to  extol  Cicero  to 
the  skies.  For,  while  they  remained  ignorant  of  what 
was  intended,  they  entertained  a  hope  of  some  possible 
advantage  from  it  to  themselves ;  but  when  they  under- 

*  According  to  Sallust,  Lentulus  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  kinsnun, 
P.  Lentulus  Spinther  (at  that  time  curnle  aedile),  Getbegus  was  deUvered  to  Q. 
ConiSdus,  Statilius  to  Caesar,  Gabinius  to  Crassus,  Cspadus  toCo.  Tenntiaa, 
a  senator.  Of  the  commitments  of  the  prisoners  lespectivdy  to  Canw,  Crasrasy 
Comifidtts,andTerenaus,I>r.Middleton  takes  no  notice.  Periiapt  he  did  not 
find  these  particulars  in  any  of  Cioero*s  writings. 
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Stood  that  tlie  city  was  to  be  set  on  fire,  they  were  sure    Yew  of 

ROMP 

that  this  would  be  mere  mischief,  from  which  they  could     aoo. 
reap  no  benefit;  but  suffer  the  loss  of  their  houses  and  ^'^'^^ 
goods,  and  all  the  means  of  their  daily  subsistence,    sum  con. 

Cicero  therefore  was  well  heard  when,  after  dis-  * 
missing  the  senate,  he  went  directly  into  the  rostra, 
and  gave  the  people  an  account  of  the  whole  proceeding 
in  the  manner  as  above  related :  observing  to  them,  Middi. 
•*  That  the  thanksgiving  decreed  in  his  name  was  the  Fncllft3.6. 
first  that  had  ever  been  decreed  to  any  man  in  the 
gown:   that  all   other  thanksgivings  had  been  ap'> 
ppinted  for  some  particular  services  to  the  ^republic, 
itiis  alone  for  saving  it. — Romans,  by  the  seizure  e^ 
the  accomplices  of  Catilina,  all  his  hopes  are  blasted 
at  once.    When  I  was  driving  him  out  of  the  city,  i 
foresaw  that,  if  he  was  once  removed,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  drowsiness  of  Lentu- 
his,  the  fat  of  Cassius,  or  the  rashness  of  Cethegus.  Vid.  mpr. 
Catilina  was  the  life  of  the  conspiracy :  he  never  took  ^'  ^^ 
any  thing  to  be  done,  because  he  had  ordered  it;  but 
always  followed,  solicited,  and  saw  it  done  himself. 
If  I  had  not  driven  him  from  his  secret  plots  into 
open  rebellion,  I  could  never  have  delivered  the  re- 
public from  its  dangers,  or  never  at  least  with  so  much 
ease  and  quiet.     Catilina  would  not  have  named  the 
fatal  day  for  your  destruction  so  long  beforehand,  nor 
ever  suffered  his  hand  and  seal  to  be  brought  against 
him  as  the  manifest  proof  of  his  guilt;  all  which  has 
been  so  managed  in  his  absence,  that  no  theft  in  any 
private  house  was  ever  more  clearly  detected  than 
this  whole  conspiracy.'* '' 

k  ^'  He  added,  that  all  this  was  the  pare  effect  of  a  divine  influence,  as  was  evi*  In  Cat  3. 
dent,  not  only  from  its  being  above  the  reach  of  human  counsel,  but  from  the  gods  8, 9. 
having  to  remarkably  interposed  in  it  as  to  show  themselves  almost  visible.  For, 
not  to  mention  the  nightly  streams  of  lisht  from  the  westexn  sky,  the  blazing  of  Ae 
heavens,  flashes  of  lightning,  earthquuces,  &c.  he  could  not  omit  what  happened 
two  years  before,  when  the  tuirets  of  the  Canitol  were  struck  down  with  lightning; 
how  the  soothsayers,  called  together  from  all  Etruria,  declared,  that  flrc^  slaughter, 
the  overthrow  of  the  laws,  civil  war,  and  the  rain  of  the  dty,  were  portended,  unlos 
some  means  were  found  out  for  appeasing  the  gpds ;  for  which  puipose  they  ordered 
a  new  and  larger  sutue  of  Jupiter  to  be  nude,  and  to  be  placed  m  a  position  oontrai^ 
to  that  of  the  former  image,  with  Its  hoc  tuned  towards  the  east,  intimating  that  if 
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Ycwrrf       The  next  day  (Dec.  4.)  the  senate  ordered  public 
600.      rewards  to  the  deputies  and  Vulturcius  for  their  faith- 
^'^'^  ful  discoveries, 

sa^thoon.       The  same  day  was  brought  before  the  senate  one 
Q^^aaL      ^*  Tarquinius,  said  to  have  been  taken  upon  the  road 
as  he  was  going  to  join  Catiline.  He  offered  to  lay  the 
whole  of  the  plot  before  the  house,  provided  he  might 
have  the  security  of  the  public  faith  for  his  pardon :  the 
consul  assented,  and  bid  him  declare  what  he  knew. 
His  account  was  much  the  same  with  that  of  Vultur- 
cius, as  to  the  projected  firing  of  the  city,  the  intended 
massacre,  and  the  march  of  the  rebel  army  to  Rome. 
He  added,  that,  when  he  was  apprehended,  he  was 
.      going,  by  direction  from  Crassus,  to  warn  Catiline  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  seizure  of  his  accomplices, 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest ;  but  to  make  the 
greater  haste  for  that  reason,  in  order  to  rescue  them, 
and  revive  the  spirits  of  his  other  friends. 

At  the  name  of  Crassus  the  whole  assembly  seemed 
startled :  for  some  looked  upon  the  thing  as  incredible ; 
others,  though  they  believed  it  true,  yet  judged  that  a 
man  of  his  high  quality,  immense  wealthy  and  mighty 
sway  in  the  state,  should,  at  this  juncture,  be  rather 
soothed  and  courted  than  provoked;  and  very  many 
there  were,  who,  with  respect  to  their  private  affairs, 
stood  obliged^  to  Crassus,  or  in  awe  of  him  [probably 

it  looked  towards  the  rising  sun,  the  forum,  and  the  scnate-house,  then  all  plots 
against  the  state  would  be  detected  so  evidently,  that  all  the  world  should  see  them. 
-.That,  upon  this  answer,  the  consuls  of  that  year  gave  immediate  orders  for  making 
and  pladng  the  statue;  but,  from  the  slow  progress  of  the  work,  neither  they,  nor 
their  successors,  nor  himself,  could  get  it  finished  till  that  very  day,  on  which,  by  the 
special  influence  of  Jupiter,  while  the  conspirators  and  witnesses  were  carried 
In  Cat.  3.  through  the  forum  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  in  that  very  moment  tlie  statue  was 
8,  9.  fixed  in  its  place ;  and  being  turned  to  look  upon  them  and  the  senate,  both  they  and 

the  senate  saw  the  whole  conspiracy  detected.  '  And  can  any  man  (says  he)  be  such 
an  enemy  to  truth,  so  rash,  so  mad,  as  to  deny,  that  all  things  which  we  see,  and, 
above  all,  that  this  city  is  governed  by  the  power  and  providence  of  the  gods?*  '* 
He  proceeds  to  observe,  '^  that  the  conspirators  must  needs  be  under  a  divine  and 
judicial  infatuation,  and  could  never  have  trusted  affairs  and  letters  of  such  moment 
to  men  barbarous  and  unknown  to  them,  if  the  gods  had  notconfounded  their  senses: 
and  that  the  ambassodors  of  a  nation  so  disaffected,  and  so  able  and  willing  to  qnake 
war  upon  them,  should  slight  the  hopes  of  dominion,  and  the  advantageous  offer  of 
men  of  patrician  rank,  must  needs  be  a  divine  interposition ;  especially  when  they 
might  have  gained  their  ends,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  holding  their  tongues/* 
'  Crasso  ex  n^otiis  privatis  obnoxii.    Sallust. 
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ieep  in  his  debt],  so  that  they  all  cried  out,  **  A  false  Vear  6f 
witness !  a  false  witness  !*'  and  would  have  the  sense  of     o9o. 

tlie  house  (which  was  then  very  full)  immediately  taken  ®*  ^-  ^• 


upon  what  he  had  said :  Cicero  having  put  the  ques-  ^^^,  coi- 
tion, they  voted  that  Tarquinlus's  evidence  was  false ;  *  * 
and  that  he  should  be  committed  to  prison,  and  there 
confined,  till  he  disclosed  at  whose  instigation  he  had 
forged  so  monstrous  a  lie.     Some  there  were  at  that 
time  who  thought  this  information  a  contrivance  of 
P.  Autronius,  to  the  end  that  Crassus,  being  involved 
in  the  same  danger  with  the  conspirators,  might  pro- 
tect them  by  his  power.    Others  said,  that  Tarquinius 
was  put  upon  it  by  Cicero,  to  prevent  Crassus  from 
embroiling  the  state,  by  undertsJcing  the  protection  of 
bad  citizens,  as  was  his  custom.     **  I  myself  (adds 
Sallust)  heard  Crassus  affirm,  that  Cicero  was  the  con* 
triver  of  this  affiront  upon  him." 

Yet,  at  this  very  time,  Q,  Catulus  and  C.  Piso  could 
not,  by  the  most  pressing  solicitations,  nor  by  any  offers 
whatever,  prevail  with  Cicero  to  have  Cassar  falsely  ac- 
cused by  the  AUobroges,  or  by  any  body  else.    Those 
two  senators  bore  an  inveterate  enmity  to  Caesar :  Piso,  Vid.  rapr. 
on  account  of  Caesar's  having  impeached  him  (as  above  ^'  ^^^' 
related)  of  oppressive  government ;  and  Catulus,  be-  p.  422. 
cause  Caesar  had  stood  iii  competition  with  him  for  the 
high-priesthood,  and,  though  but  a  young  man,  had 
carried  it  from  him,  who  was  advanced  in  years,  and 
had  filled  the  highest  offices.    Both  these  implacable 
enemies  thought  they  had  now  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  bringiqg  Caesar  under  suspicion ;  his  great  liberality 
to  private  persons,  and  his  largesses  to  the  people, 
having  plunged  him  very  deep  in  debt.  Not  being  able 
to  persuade  the  consul  to  so  black  a  villany,  they  them- 
selves went  about  from  citizen  to  citizen,  whispering 
calumnies,  and  charging  Caesar  with  facts  which  they  Sdiust 
pretended  to  have  learnt  from  Vulturcius  and  the  AUo- 
brogian  deputies  ^  insomuch,  that  some  of  the  Roman 
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Yen  of   knights,  who  were  posted  about  the  temple  of  Concord, 
090.     as  a  guard  to  the  senate,  threatened  Caesar  with  their 

^^•^   drawn  swords  as  he  came  out  of  the  assembly. 

3«|^««-  And  now  the  city  was  alarmed  with  the  rumour  of 
fresh  plots,  formed  by  the  slaves  and  dependents  of 
Lentulus  and  Cethegus  for  the  rescue  of  their  masters; 
which  obliged  Cicero  to  reinforce  his  guards  ;"*  and, 
for  the  prevention  of  all  such  attempts,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  whole  afiair,  by  bringing  the  question  of  their 
punishment,  without  farther  delay,  before  the  senate, 
which  he  summoned  for  that  purpose  the  next  morn- 
ing (Dec,  5). 

The  debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  importance ;  to 
decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  first  rank.  A  full 

Saiiait      senate  had  indeed  declared  them  guiltyof  treason  against 

p.  900.  the  state :  but  capital  punishments  were  rare  and  ever 
odious  in  Rome,  whose  laws  were  of  all  others  the  least 
sanguinary;  banishment,  with  confiscation  of  goods, 
being  the  ordinary  punishments  for  the  greatest  crimes. 
The  senate,  indeed,  as  it  has  been  said  above,  in  cases 
of  sudden  and  dangerous  tumults,  claimed  the  preroga- 
tive of  punishing  the  leaders  with  death  by  the  autho- 
rity of  their  own  decrees ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  a 
stretch  of  power,  and  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 

MlddL  "  The  same  nigbt  his  wife  Terentia,  with  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  principal 

p.  908*  matioos  of  Roiuc,  was  performing  at  home^  acoordina  to  an  annual  custom,  Um 
mystic  rites  of  the  goddesfl  Bona,  or  the  Oood,  to  whiai  no  male  creature  was  ever 
admitted,  and,  till  that  function  was  over,  he  was  excluded  also  fiom  his  ova 
houte,  and  forced  to  retire  to  a  neighbour's,  where,  with  a  select  oouncO  of  liiends. 
he  began  to  deliberate  about  punishing  the  traitors;  when  his  wife  came  in  aU 
baste  to  inform  him  of  a  prodigy  which  had  just  happened  amongst  them ;  fcv 
the  sacrifice  being  over,  and  the  fire  of  the  altar  seemingly  extinct,  a  bright  flame 
issued  suddenly  from  the  ashes,  to  the  astonishment  of  uie company;  upwi  which 
the  vestal  virgins  sent  her  away,  to  require  him  to  pursue  what  he  had  then  in 
his  thoughts  for  the  good  of  his  country,  since  the  goddess  by  this  sign  bad  given 
great  light  to  his  safety  and  glory. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  pretended  prodigy  was  projected  between  Ciccto 
and  Terentia,  whose  sister  likewise  was  one  of  the  veatftl  virgins ;  and,  having  the 
direction  of  the  whole  ceremony,  might  help  to  effect,  without  suspicion,  what  had 
been  privately  concerted  among^  them.  For  it  waa  of  great  use  to  Cloero  to  pos- 
sess tlie  minds  of  the  people,  as  strongly  a»  he  could,  with  an  apprehension  of 
^  their  danger,  for  the  sake  of  disposing  them  the  more  easily  to  approve  of  the 

resolution,  that  he  had  already  taken  in  his  own  mind,  of  putting  the  conspirators 
to  death.  M.  Morabin  observes,  that  Cicero  says  nothing  of  all  mis.  The  reason 
might  be,  that  the  private  consultation,  and  nsolutions  ttkort  mado,  woe  ill^gaL 
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the  people,  which  nothing  could  excuse  but  the  heces-    Vear  of 
sity  of  times  and  the  extremity  of  danger.    For  there     690. 
was  an  old  law  of  Porcius  Lsca,  a  tribune,  which  ^•^•^* 
granted  to  all  criminals,  capitally  condemned,  an  ap-  389th  con. 
peal  to  the  people ;  and  a  later  one  of  C,  Gracchus  to  qj^  p^ 
prohibit  the  taking  away  the  life  of  any  citizen  with-  ^>>-  ^ 
out  a  formal  hearing  before  the  people :  so  that  some 
senators,  who  had  concurred  in  all  the  previous  de- 
bates, withdrew  themselves  from  this,  to  show  their 
dislike  of  what  they  expected  to  be  the  issue  of  it,  and 
to  have  no  hand  in  putting  Roman  citizens  to  death  by 
a  vote  of  the  senate.    The  consul  having  moved  the  ii>Cat4,6. 
question,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  conspirators, 
Silanus,  one  of  the  consuls  elect  (being  the  first  called 
upon  to  speak),  advised,"  that  those  who  were  then  in 
custody,  and  also  the  rest,  when  taken,  should  all  suffer 
the  last  or  severest  punishment,  i.  e.  be  put  to  death. 
To  this  all  who  spoke  after  him  readily  assented,  till  it 
came  to  Julius  Caesar,  then  praetor  elect,  who  treated 
that  opinion  not  as  cruel,  but  as  new  and  illegal,  and 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  republic. 

"  All  men,  conscript  fathers,  when  they  are  de^  SaUuit 
liberating  upon  matters  of  moment  and  of  difficult 
determination,  ought  to  be  quite  free  from  love  and 
hatred,  pity  and  anger;  because  these  passions  never 
fail  to  cast  such  a  cloud  over  the  mind,  as  hinders  the 
discernment  of  what  is  true  and  what  is  eligible.  Let 
us  be  careful  that  our  own  dignity  weigh  more  with  us 
than  the  guilt  of  Lentulus  and  his  associates ;  let  us  con- 
sult our  reputation  more  than  our  resentment.  Could  a 

■  While  the  prisoners  were  before  the  senate,  Cicero  desired  some  of  the  senators,  Pro  Sylla, 
who  oould  write  abort-hand,  to  take  notes  of  every  thing  that  was  said ;  and  whoi  14, 16. 
the  whole  examination  was  finished,  and  reduced  into  an  act,  he  set  all  the  clerks 
at  work  to  transcribe  copies  iKf  it,  which  he  dispersed  presently  through  Italy  and 
all  the  provinces,  to  prevent  aqy  invidious  misrepresentation  of  what  was  so  clearly 
attested  and  confessed  by  the  criminals  themselves. 

And,  according  to  Plutarch  (in  Cat.),  these  writers  in  shoruhand  had  been  taught 
their  art  by  Cicero,  and  took  down  the  speeches  of  the  members  on  the  present 
occBsian:  and  to  this  the  historian  ascribes  the  preservation  of  the  speech  which 
Cato  made  in  answer  to  Cesar;  which  speech,  he  says,  is  the  only  one  of  Cato*s 
that  was  preserted;  of  which,  howerer,  he  gives  ns  but  a  sketch. 

K  k2 
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Year  of    puiiishmeDt  be  thought  of  equal  to  their  crimes,  I  too 
G90.      should  be  for  going  out  of  the  way  on  this  provoca- 
J?l£l5?L.tion;  but,  as  that  cannot  be,  let  us  go  on  in  the  path 
sapthcoD-  which  the  laws  have  chalked  out  for  us. 

"  Many  of  those  who  spoke  before  me  have  displayed 
agreat  deal  of  oratory  in  bewailing  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  their  country;  they  have  enumerated  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  the  sufferings  to  which  the  vanquish- 
ed wil  ]  be  exposed :  virgins  ravished ;  ch  ildren  torn  from 
their  mothers' bosoms;  matrons  insulted  by  a  victorious 
soldiery;  temples  and  houses  plundered ;  whole  towns 
in  flames ;  all  places  filled  with  dead  bodies,  blood,  and 
lamentation. — But,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods» 
what  does  all  this  profusion  of  eloquence  aim  at?  Is  it 
to  excite  in  your  minds  adetestation  of  the  conspirators  ? 
Yes,  without  question.  Those  whom  a  design  so  mon- 
strously wicked  cannot  move,  will  be  moved  by  a  florid 
oration.  Where  is  the  man  who  underrates  the  injuries 
done  to  himself,  and  is  not  rather  apt  to  exaggerate 
them  beyond  all  reason  ?  But  some  may  do  this  with 
more  safety  than  others ;  men  in  low  life,  if  they  are 
led  too  far  by  anger,  their  excesses  are  hid  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  their  state :  but  those  who  are  in  high  stations 
have  less  liberty  of  acting ;  for  what  is  called  anger  in  a 
private  man  is  censured  as  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
a  governor.    It  is  my  real  opinion  (as  I  just  now  said)» 
that  no  punishment,  no  tortures,  are  adequate  to  the 
crimes  of  these  men ;  but  the  temper  of  mankind  is  such» 
that  they  remember  best  what  happened  last,  and,  in 
cases  of  the  most  notorious  wickedness^  are  apt  to 
forget  what  the  guilty  did,  and  to  talk  only  of  what  they 
suffered,  especially  if  the  punishment  inflicted  on  them 
was,  in  any  degree,  more  than  commonly  severe.  I  am 
entirely  persuaded  that  D.  Silanus,  in  the  advicehe  gave, 
meant  nothing  but  the  public  good.    I  am  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  virtue  and  moderation,  to  imagine 
that  he  spoke  from  a  desire  to  make  his  court  to  any 
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body,  or  from  enmity  to  the  prisoners.     Yet  his  ad-    Yenoe 
vice  seems  to  me,  I  will  not  say  cruel,  (for  what  can      aoo. 
be  cruel  against  such  oflFenders?)  but  illegal,  novel  to  ^'^'^ 
our  constitution.     Certainly,  Silanus,  it  must  have^^con. 
been  fear  for  the  public,  which  moved  you,  our  consul  "    '^* 
elect,  and  who  are  to  be  guardian  of  our  laws,  to  pro- 
pose a  punishment  unknown  to  them.    How  needless 
that  fear  is,  I  neied  not  say,  since,  by  the  wisdom  and 
care  of  our  most  excellent  consul,  so  considerable  a 
force  is  provided  for  our  security.    As  to  the  punish- 
ment proposed,  one  may  with  truth  affirm,  that,  to 
the  wretched,  death  is  rather  a  benefit  than  an  evil : 
it  is  a  release  from  all  the  pains  incident  to  humanity. 
Beyond  death  there  is  no  place  either  for  anguish  or 
delight. 

"  But  let  me  ask,  why  did  you  not  add  to  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  that  they  should  be  first  beaten  with 
rods?     Was  it  because  the  Porcian  law  forbids  it? 
There  are  other  laws  that  equally  forbid  punishing  a 
condemned  citizen  with  death,  and  that  permit  him 
to  go  into  banishment.    Did  you  spare  the  prisoners 
from  being  beaten  with  rods,  because  it  is  a  severer 
punishment  than  death  ?   (What  can  be  too  severe  for 
persons  convicted  of  such  crimes?)    If  you  look  on 
scourging  as  a  punishment  less  severe  than  death,  why 
this  tenderness  for  the  laws  in  a  matter  of  less  concern; 
while  you  scruple  not  to  violate  them  in  a  greater? 
But  you  may  say,  perhaps — Who  will  censure  us  for 
any  punishment  we  shall  decree  against  traitors  to  the 
commonwealth?  I  answer, — Time,  a  very  little  time, 
and  fortune  that  rules  the  world  at  pleasure,  may  pro- 
duce such  censurers.  The  criminals  deserve  the  worst 
that  can  befal  them ;  but  do  you,  conscript  fathers,  con- 
sider well  what  you  resolve  upon  in  this  case :  bad  pre- 
cedents have,  generally  speaking,  been  innocent  in  their 
origin.      An  example  set  by  worthy  magistrates  of  as- 
suming arbitrary  power,  on  urgent  occasions,  and  for 
good  purposes,  has  been  often  pleaded  by  bad  and  igno- 
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Ye«r  of   rant  men  as  a  precedent  to  justify  their  assuming  the 
G90.     same  power,  when  their  purpose  was  to  abuse  it.   The     | 

B.G.69.  -  -        - 


Spartans,  when  they  had  got  the  better  of  the  Athenians, 
389ifa  cott-  appointed  thirty  persons  for  the  government  of  the  con- 
^  quered  state.  These  new  governors  began  with  con* 
demning  to  death  several  of  the  most  profligate  and 
most  detested  citizenswithout  any  previous  trial  in  form. 
The  multitude  rejoiced  at  it,and  applauded  the  despatch 
of  justice.  But  in  time  these  governors  came  to  treat 
the  good  and  bad  alike ;  they  put  to  death  whomever  of 
the  citizens  they  pleased ;  and  the  rest  lived  in  terror 
of  the  same  fate.  The  people  then  finding  themselves 
enslaved,  suffered  grievously  for  their  foolish  joy. 

**  In  our  own  times,  when  Sylla  had  vanquished 
Marius,  and  ordered  Damasippus  and  some  others,  who, 
like  him,  had  enriched  themselves  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  public,  to  be  put  to  death,  who  was  there  that  did 
not  applaud  his  justice  ?  But  these  executions  were  only 
a  prelude  to  more  bloody  scenes.  For,  when  any  of 
Sylla's  partisans  took  a  fancy  to  the  town-house  or  the 
country-house  of  a  Roman  citizen,  or  even  to  his  gar- 
ment, or  to  a  piece  of  his  household  furniture,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  get  the  owner's  name  put  into  the 
list  of  the  proscribed.  Thus  many,  who  had  rejoiced  at 
the  fall  of  Damasippus,  were  themselves  dragged  to 
execution;  and  the  carnage  continued  till  Sylla  had 
enriched  all  his  followers.  I  apprehend  not  indeed  any 
thing  like  this  from  Marcus  Tullius,  or  in  these  times. 
But  in  a  mighty  state,  as  ours  is,  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  men  and  manners.  In  other  times,  and  under  ano- 
ther consul,  who  may  likewise  have  an  army  at  his  devo- 
tion, some  false  story  may  pass  current  for  a  truth,  and 
then  your  present  decree  will  be  a  precedent  for  him  to 
draw  the  sword ;  and,  when  it  is  drawn,  who  shall  oblige 
him  to  use  it  moderately  or  to  sheath  it  again? 

"  Our  ancestors,  conscript  fathers,  though  wanting 
neither  prudence  nor  bravery,  were  not  so  haughty  as  to 
disdain  to  look  into  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
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nations  around  them,  and  to  imitate  them  in  the  things    Ye»  of 
wherein  each  nation  excelled.    Thus  they  borrowed     eoo. 
weapons  of  war  from  the  Samnites,  and  the  ensigns  of  ^^-^ 
our  magistrates  from  Etruria;  whatever  they  thought  ^*®J^^" 
useful,  whether  found  among  their  allies  or  among*" 
their  enemies,  they  introduced  into  our  state.     In 
those  times,  by  a  custom  which  they  had  borrowed 
from  Greece,  they  subjected  offending  citizens  to  be 
beaten  with  rods,  and  such  as  were  capitally  convicted 
they  sentenced  to  death.    Afterward,  when,  our  state 
being  vastly  augmented,  the  prodigious  number  of  its 
citizens  had  given  birth  to  factions,  and  innocent  men 
began  to  be  circumvented,  and  such-like  wickedness 
to  be  practised,  then  the  Porcian  law  was  provided } 
and  likewise  other  laws,  by  which,  instead  of  death, 
exile  was  to  be  the  punishment  of  citizens  capitally 
condemned.     This  institution  of  our  forefathers  has 
great  weight  with  me;  I  think  we  should  be  cautious 
how  we  break  in  upon  it.    Certainly  they  who,  from 
so  small  beginnings,  could  raise  this  mighty  empire, 
must,  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  have  excelled  us,  who 
have  a  difficulty  to  preserve  what  they  so  worthily 
acquired. 

**  Are  we  then  to  release  these  criminals,  and  send 
them  away  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Catiline  ?  By  no 
means.  My  opinion  is,  that  their  estates  be  confis- 
cated, and  their  persons  closely  confined  in  the 
strongest  of  the  municipal  towns  (each  of  the  cri- 
minals in  a  distinct  town),  and  that  no  person  here- 
after move  the  senate  or  people  in  their  favour:  and 
let  it  be  declared  as  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that 
whoever  shall  do  so  will  act  contrary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  republic  and  of  all  its  members.''  SaUu»t 

Caesar's  discourse  made  a  great  impression  on  the  piuu  in 
assembly;   even  Silanus  excused  and  mitigated  theinCic. 
severity  of  his  vote:  and  Cicero's  friends  came  readily  gy^J^^ 
into  Caesar's   opinion,  as  likely  to  create  the  least  ^l"*-"* 
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Year  of    troublc  to  Cicero  himself,  for  whose  peace  and  safety 

690.  they  now  saw  reason  to  be  solicitous. 
^^•^  But  Cato,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  rose  up,  and  in  a 
389th  con-  gQoJ  deal  of  Warmth  began  with  observing,  that  those 
SiOiiuu  ^^^  ^^^  spoken  before  him  had  all  mistaken  the  ques- 
tion :  that  he  was  surprised  to  see  any  debate  about 
the  punishment  of  men  who  had  commenced  an  actual 
war  against  their  country:  that  the  question  was  how  to 
secure  themselves  against  the  conspirators,  rather  than 
how  to  punish  them :  that  other  crimes  might  be  punish- 
ed  after  commission ;  but  unless  this  was  prevented  be- 
fore its  effect,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  a  remedy  after : 
that  the  debate  was  not  about  the  public  revenues,  or  the 
oppression  of  the  allies,  but  about  their  own  lives  and 
liberties ;  not  about  the  discipline  or  manners  of  the  city, 
on  which  he  had  often  delivered  his  mind  in  that  place ; 
nor  about  the  greatness  or  prosperity  of  their  empire ; 
.  but  whether  they  or  their  enemies  should  possess  that 
empire. — "  In  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  I  call 
upon  you,  who  havealways  had  your  magnificent  houses 
and  your  villas,  your  statues  and  your  pictures,  more  at 
heart  than  the  interestof  the  republic ;""  I  call  upon  you 
to  rouse  yourselves  for  once,  and  stand  up  in  defence  of 
your  country,  if  you  would  preserve  those  things  you 
are  so  fond  of,  and  enjoy,  without  interruption,  that  vo- 
luptuous indolence  in  which  you  pass  your  days.  Often 
have  I  spoke,  conscript  fathers,  and  much  have  I  com- 
plained in  thisassemblyofthe  rapaciouscovetousnessand 
prodigal  luxury  which  prevail  among  us;  and  those  com- 
plaints have  created  me  many  enemies.  But  I,  whenever 
was  disposed  to  excuse  in  myself  even  an  inclination  to 
evil,  cannot  readily  pardon  the  evil  deeds  of  others.  You 
have  long  since  lost  the  true  names  of  things :  to  give 
away  other  people's  money  is  called  generosity ;  to  at- 
tempt what  is  criminal,  fortitude.    If  you  must  be  ge- 

•  These  were  Cicero*B  worthies,  those  consulars  who  had  enriched  themselves  by 
oppresmng  the  provinces  of  which  they  luid  the  govemmeDt  after  the  expiratioo  of 
thehr  magistracies. 
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nerous,  let  it  be  from  the  spoils  of  the  allies;  if  mer-  S^^^^ 
cifuly  to  the  plunderers  of  the  treasury:  but  be  not     ese. 
prodigal  of  the  blood  of  citizens;  nor,  by  sparing  a  ^'^'^ 
few  bad,  destroy  all  the  good.     Shall  any  one  in  the  2Swp!°^ 
present  case  talk  to  me  of  mildness  and  clemency? 
There  is  no  room  for  mercy.  Csesar  indeed  has  spoken 
well  and  gravely  concerning  life  and  death,  judging, 
I  presume,  that  all  we  are  told  of  punishments  allotted 
to  the  wicked  in  the  infernal  regions  is  mere  iSction ; 
and  he  would  therefore  have  the  estates  of  the  crimi- 
nals confiscated,  and  their  persons  closely  confined  in 
the  municipal  towns;  from  an  apprehension,  I  sup- 
pose, that,  if  they  should  be  kept  at  Rome,  they  might 
be  forcibly  rescued  by  their  fellow-conspirators,  or  by 
a  mob,  hired  for  that  purpose :  as  if  villains  were  no- 
where but  in  Rome,  and  not  in  every  part  of  Italy ; 
or  as  if  the  attempts  of  the  desperate  would  not  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  where  there  is  less  strength  to 
resist  them :  his  proposal  has  not  the  least  show  of 
reason,  if  he  be  truly  afraid  of  them :  but  if,  while 
every  body  else  is  in  fear,  he  alone  fears  nothing, 
there  is  the  more  reason  for  us,  conscript  fathers,  to 
be  afraid  for  ourselves.    We  are  not  now  deliberating 
on  the  fate  only  of  Lentulus  and  the  other  prisoners, 
but  of  Catilina's  whole  army,  which  will  be  animated 
or  discouraged  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  or  remiss- 
ness of  your  decrees. — The  flagitious  lives  of  the  cri- 
minals confute  every  argument  of  mercy :  Catilina  is 
hovering  over  us  with  an  army,  while  his  accomplices 
are  within  the  walls,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city; 
so  that  whatever  you  determine  cannot  be  kept  secret, 
which  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  determine  quickly. 
My  opinion  therefore  is,  that,  since  the  criminals  have 
been  convicted,  both  by  testimony  and  their  own  con- 
fession, of  a  detestable  treason  against  the  republic, 
they  should  suffer  the  punishment  of  death  according 
to  the  custom  of  our  ancestors.*' p 

p  Plutarch  leporti,  that,  while  Cato  wm  speddng,  s  sealed  letter  was  deiiTcred  Plut  inCat 
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Yflw  of       The  leading  men  of  the  senate,  the  oligarchs,  having, 

690.     in  concert  with  Cicero,  come  to  the  assembly,  deter- 

^'^•^*  mined  **  to  put  the  prisoners  to  death,  had  therefore 

3^  con-  voted  accordingly :  but  some  beingconvinced  by  Caesar's 
discourse,  others  alarmed  by  it,  they  retracted  their 
votes ;  and  Silanus  himself,  if  he  did  not  retract,  ex- 
plained his  vote  away,  pretending,  that  by  **  the  last 
punishment''  he  did  not  mean  death,  but  the  severest 
punishment  that  could  be  legally  inflicted  on  a  Ro^ 
man  citizen :  nevertheless  they  all  turned  now  to  their 
first  opinion,  being  encouraged  to  it  by  Cato's  autho- 
rity,  not  only  as  a  senator  highly  and  universally  re- 
vered for  his  virtue,  but  as  being  at  this  time  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people :  they  extolled  him  to  the  skies 
for  his  resolution,  and  reproached  one  another  with 
cowardice.  Cato  was  the  only  hero.    A  decree,  there- 

La^ifss  ^^^®*  ^^  drawn  conformable  to  Cato's  opinion,  and 
in  his  very  words;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senate, 
to  do  him  honour,  waited  upon  him  home. 

The  consul,  thus  authorized,  resolved  to  put  the  de- 
cree in  execution  without  delay.  Accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  the  principc^  men  of  the  city,  who 
served  him  for  a  guard,  he  went  and  took  Lentulus  from 

to  Caesar  in  the  senate-house :  that  Cato,  suspecting  it  might  contain  some  secret 
advice  from  the  ooospirators,  insisted  upon  its  being  read  to  the  assembly.  When- 
upon  Cosar,  who  sat  near  him,  delivered  the  paper  into  lus  hands.  Cato  presently 
perceived  it  to  be  a  love-letter  from  his  own  sister,  Servilia,  with  whom  Cesar  had 
long  had  an  intrigue :  the  angry  stoic  threw  back  the  paper  to  him  ( **  There;,  sot!*' 
and  then  resumed  the  thre«ul  of  his  discourse:  in  which  discourse  he  addressed 
himself  to  Cassar  in  particular,  **•  reproaching  hhn  with  an  affectation  of  popularity 
and  lenity,  while  he  was  subverting  the  commonwealth ;  and  with  endeavouring  to 
intimidate  the  senate,  while  he  himsdf  ought  to  tremble  with  fear,  lest  he  should 
be  treated  as  an  accomplice  of  the  conspirators,  for  having  so  openly  and  so  auda- 
ciously endeavoured  to  rescue  them  out  of  the  hands  of  justice ;  confessing  that  he 
had  no  compassion  for  his  country,  wheo  he  saw  it  upon  the  very  hiink^destnic- 
tion ;  and  yet  being  so  tender-hearted,  as  ahnost  to  shed  tean  over  villain.<s  who 
ought  never  to  have  seen  the  %ht  of  heaven,  and  whose  death  was  necessary  for 
securing  the  city  from  a  massacre  and  a  conflagration."  If  Cato  did  really  scoM 
in  this  manner,  he  must  unquestionably  have  been  prompted  to  it  by  his  flaming 
wrath,  which  the  billet-doux  above  mentioned  had  suddenly  kindled^  ThespeecC 
which  SaUust  ascribes  to  him,  though  not  so  intemperate,  is  far  from  being  a 
reasonable  answer  to  Csesar's  discourse. 

1  Cicero  declares  this  of  himself  in  a  letter  to  Atdcus  [Lib.  12.  Ep.  21.]  where 
he  complains  of  Brutus  for  not  havmg  done  him  justice,  in  a  relation  which 
Brutus  had  written  of  what  passed  at  this  time  in  the  senate.  "  Me  autem  hie 
laudat,  quod  retulerim,  non  quod  patefecerim,  quod  cohortatus  shn.  quod  denkitte 
ante,  quam  oonsuleiem,  ipse  judicavcrim."  * 
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tlie  custody  of  bis  kinsman  Lentulus  Spinther,  and    Ymtof 

•  ROM  £ 

conveyed  him  through  the  forum  to  the  common      090. 
prison.    The  multitude,  greatly  astonished,  followed   ^^-^ 
in  silence;  the  younger  sort,  especially,  were  much3^«». 
terrified  with  this  shocking  ceremony;  a  thing  quite  p^^^  ^ 
new  to  them,  and  which  they  considered  as  a  dreadful  ^^ 
mystery  of  aristocratical  government.     Lentulus  was 
delivered  by  the  consul  to  the  executioners,  who  pre- 
sently strangled  him :   Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  Gur 
binius,  were  conducted  to  their  execution  by  the  prae-    . 
tors^  and  put  to  death  in  the  same  manner,  together 
ivith  Cseparius,  the  only  one  of  their  accomplices  who 
was  taken  after  the  examination. 

As  Cicero,  in  his  return  from  these  executions, 
perceived  in  the  forum  a  great  many  of  Catiline's  ac* 
complices,  who  had  got  together  in  clusters,  and  were 
waiting  for  the  night,  in  hopes  of  being  then  able  to 
rescue  the  prisoners,  he  cried  out  to  them  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  They  did  live"  \jnxeruni] :  a  mode  of  speech 
among  the  Romans,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  and 
ominous  sound  of  the  word  dead. 

The  aflBiir  thus  over,  the  whole  body  of  the  senate, 
together  with  the  knights^  conducted  the  consul  home 
in  a  kind  of  triumph,  the  streets  being  illuminated,  and 
the  women  and  children  at  the  windows,  and  on  the 
tops  of  houses,  to  see  him  pass  along  through  infinite 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  proclaiming  him  the  pre- 
server of  his  country,  and  second  founder  of  Rome. 

This  was  the  5th  of  December,  those  celebrated  Muun. 
nones,  of  which  Cicero  used  to  boast  ever  after  as  the  ^ 
most  glorious  day  of  his  life. 

By  the  seizure  and  punishment  of  Catiline's  asso-ib^sis* 
ciates,  the  senate  thought  the  danger  wholly  averted ; 
and  they,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  vote  thanksgivings 
and  festivals,  looking  upon  Catiline's  army  as  a  crew 
of  fugitives  or  banditti,  whom  their  forces  were  sure 
to  destroy  whenever  they  could  meet  with  them. 

Cicero's  administration  being  now  at  an  end,  nothing  n».  2Si. 
remained  but  to  resign  the  consulship,  according  to 
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Year  of    custOTn»  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  to  take  the 
090.      usual  oath  of  his  having  discharged  it  with  fidelity. 
^'^•^'  This  was  generally  accompanied  with  a  speech  from 
J^«»-  the  expiring  consul ;  and  after  such  a  year,  and  from 
such  a  speaker,  the  city  was  in  no  small  expectation  of 
what  Cicero  would  say  to  them:  but  Metellus  Nepos, 
one  of  the  new  tribunes  (who  had  entered  on  their 
office  the  10th  of  December),  resolved  to  disappoint 
both  the  orator  and  the  audience :  for  when  Cicero  had 
•     mounted  the  rostra,  and  was  ready  to  perform  this 
last  act  of  his  office,  the  tribune  would  not  suffer  "^  him 
Ep.Fuii.    to  speak,  or  to  do  any  thing  more  than  barely  to  take 
^'^'         the  oath,  declaring,  that  he  who  had  put  citizens  to 
death  unheard  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
himself:  upon  which,  Cicero,  who  was  never  at  a  loss, 
instead  of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form  of  the  oath, 
exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  swore  out  aloud,  so  as 
all  the  people  might  hear  him,  that  he  had  saved  the 
In PiaoiLS.  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin;  which  the  multitude 
6  2.^"°'    below  confirmed  with  an  universal  shout,  and  with  one 
voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was  true;  and 
thus  the  intended  affi*ont  was  turned  by  his  presence 
of  mind  to  his  greater  honour/ 

'  Plutarch  names  two  tribunes,  Metellus  and  Bestia,  as  making  this  oppodtioa ; 
and  intimates  that  they  were  instigated  to  it  by  Ciesar,  then  pr«tor  elect. 
Middi  *  "  Before  we  close  the  account  of  the  memorable  events  of  this  year,  we  must 

i>.  230.  '^  ^^^^  (^^  Oicero*s  English  historian)  the  mention  of  one  which  dntinguished 

it  afterward  as  a  particular  era  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  the  birth  of  Octavius,  sur. 
named  Augustus,  which  happened  on  the  23d  of  September.  Velleius  calls  it  an 
accession  of  glory  to  Ciccro^s  consulship :  but  it  excites  speculations  rather  of  a 
different  sort;  on  the  inscrutable  methods  of  Providence,  and  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  man ;  that  in  the  n^oment  when  Rome  was  preserved  from  destruction^ 
and  its  liberty  thought  to  be  established  more  firmly  than  ever,  an  infant  should  be 
thrown  into  the  world,  who,  within  the  course  of  twenty  years,  effected  whatCa. 
tiline  had  attempted,  and  destroyed  both  Cicero  and  the  republic.  If  Rome  could 
have  been  saved  by  human  counsel,  it  would  have  been  saved  by  the  skill  of  Cicero : 
but  its  destiny  was  now  approaching.  For  governments,  like  natural  bodies,  have, 
with  the  principles  of  their  preservation,  the  seeds  of  ruin  also  essentially  mixed  in 
their  constitution,  which,  after  a  certain  period,  begin  to  operate  and  exert  them, 
selves  to  the  dissolution  of  the  vital  frame.  These  seeds  had  long  been  fermenting 
in  the  bowels  of  the  republic;  whenOctavius  came,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature 
and  instructed  by  art,  to  quicken  their  operation,  and  exalt  them  to  their  maturity.** 
What  is  here  said  of  the  resemblance  of  governments  to  natural  bodies  is  unques- 
tionably true:  but  for  the  rest  of  this  religiously  grave  speculation,  what  solidity  is 
there  in  it  ?  Cicero  had  preserved  the  city  from  being  set  on  fire,  and,  perhaps,  the 
greater  part  of  the  senators  from  being  massacred ;  but  the  illegal  method  he  had 
taken,  without  necessity,  to  do  those  services,  far  from  establishing  liberty  matt 
firmly  than  ever,  or  having  a  tendency  to  restore  liberty  (of  which  there  was  hardly 
a  shadow  remaining),  hastened  the  bitroduction  of  despotic  monarchy.  And  the  spe. 
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Catiline  was  in  a  condition  to  make  a  stouter  re-    Year  of 
sistance  than  the  senate  had  imagined:  he  had  filled     ogi. 
up  his  troops  to  the  number  of  two  legions,  or  about  ^  ^'  ^^* 


12,000  fighting  men,  of  which  a  fourth  part  onlyJ^J^^ 
^as  completely  armed,  the  rest  furnished  with  what  MiddL 
chance  offered,  darts,  lances,  clubs.    Trusting  to  the  p-  *** 
proper  strength  of  the  conspiracy,  he  refused  at  first 
to  enlist  slaves,  who  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers.  Sannst  sa 
He  knew  that  he  should  quickly  have  soldiers  enough, 
if  his  friends  performed  their  part  at  home:  so  that 
when  the  consul  Antonius'  approached  towards  him 
with  his  army,  he  shifled  his  quarters,  and  made  fre- 
quent motions  and  marches  through  the  mountains, 
sometimes  towards  Gaul,  sometimes  towards  the  city, 
in  order  to  avoid  an  engagement,  till  he  could  hear 
some  news  from  Rome:  but  when  the  fatal  account 
came,  of  the  death  of  Lentulus  and  the  rest,  the  face 
of  his  affairs  began  presently  to  change,  and  his  army 
to  dwindle  apace,  by  the  desertion  of  those  whom 
the  hopes  of  victory  and  plunder  had  drawn  to  his 
camp.     His  first  attempt,  therefore,  was,  by  long 
marches  and  private  roads  through  the  Apennine,  to 
make  his  escape  into  Gaul :  but  Q.  Metellus  Celer, 
who  had  been  sent  thither  before  by  Cicero,  imagining 
that  he  would  take  that  resolution,  had  secured  all 
the  passes,  and  posted  himself  so  advantageously  with 
an  army  of  three  legions,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  force  his  way  on  that  side;  whilst,  on  the 
other,  the  consul  Antonius,  with  a  much  greater  jk  67. 
force,  blocked  him  up  behind,  and  enclosed  him 
within  the  mountains.     It  is  said  that  Antonius  had 
no  inclination  to  fight  with  Catiline,  but  would  will. 

Gulation  of  the  reverend  historian  on  the  inscrutable  methods  of  Providence  would 


ptss  the  Manilian  law;  and  who,  from  a  seal  to  support  that  aristocracy,  when  it 
Wis  his  private  interest  to  have  it  supported,  gave  the  second  stab  to  it  when 
consul,  by  an  evil  example  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  unnecessarily,  an  infant 
should  be  thrown  into  the  wodd,  wno,  in  &  course  of  a  few  years,  gave  die  finishinc 
Uow  to  ^e  aristooatic  domination,  and  delivered  up  Cicero,  its  most  eloquent  and 
most  loquacious  advocate,  to  the  sword  of  his  particular  and  implacable  enemy. 
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Yeirof   ingly  have  given  him  an  opportunity  to  escape,  bad 

691.      not  his  quaestor  Sextius  (who  was  Cicero's  creature), 

^•^^*'  and  his  lieutenant  Petreius,  urged  him  on,  against 

J2^^"  his  will,  to  force  Catiline  to  the  necessity  of  a  battle : 

PioScKt.  5.  who,  seeing  all  things  desperate,  and  nothing  left  but 
either  to  die  or  conquer,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune 
against  Antonius,  though  much  the  stronger,  rather 

DiisL37.  than  against  Metellus,  in  hopes  (says  Dio),  that,  out 
of  regard  to  their  former  friendship  and  connexions, 
the  consul  might  possibly  contrive  some  way  at  last 
of  throwing  the  victory  into  his  hands.  But  Anto- 
nius happening  to  be  seized  at  that  very  time  with  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  or  pretending  so  to  be^  the  command 

StSbuL  fell  of  course  to  his  lieutenant  Petreius.  This  officer 
had  served  with  great  reputation  for  above  thirty  years 
together  in  the  army,  either  as  a  tribune,  a  prefect, 
a  lieutenant,  or  a  praetor;  so  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  soldiers,  and  with  the  gallant  actions 
they  had  performed;  by  the  mention  of  which  he 
spirited  them  up  to  maintain  their  character:  and  at 
the  same  thne  he  represented  to  them  that  they  were 
going  to  fight  for  their  altars,  their  children,  their 
country,  against  a  gang  of  robbers,  who  were  not  half 
armed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Catiline,  having  first,  in  a  speech 
to  his  followers,  urged  them  by  every  motive  he  could 
think  of  to  exert  their  utmost  courage,  sent  away  all 
the  horses  in  his  army,  and  amongst  the  rest  his  own, 
choosing  to  fight  on  foot,  that  by  letting  his  men  see 
the  danger  to  him  and  to  them  was  equal,  they  might 
be  the  more  animated  to  a  gallant  behaviour.  All  his 
centurions,  his  evocoH  [experienced  veterans  who  had 
served  out  their  legal  time],  and  the  stoutest  and  best 
armed  ofhis  other  soldiers,  he  placed  in  the  front,  where 
he  himself  stood  by  Marius's  silver  eagle,  before  men- 
tioned. To  Manlius  he  gave  the  command  of  the  right ; 
to  a  native  of  Fesulas  the  left.  A  desperate  battle  en- 
sued .    The  legions  of  the  republic  fought  with  uncon- 
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querable  bravery,  those  of  Catiline  with  desperate  and    Tw  of 
immoveable  obstinacy:  resolved  ta  vanquish  or  die,      egi. 
not  a  man  recoiled;  there  was  not  one  who  would  ^^•^^' 
either  give  or  accept  of  quarter.     Catiline,  at  the  J^T** 
head  of  a  select  company,  moved  about  in  the  van, 
relieving  those  who  were  hard  pressed,  bringing  up 
fresh  men  to  supply  the  place  of  the  wounded,  and 
providing  for  all  exigencies;  he  himself  often  fighting 
in  person,  and  performing  the  part  of  a  stout  soldier 
as  well  as  of  a  good  commander.     Petreius,  finding 
a  resistance  beyond  his  expectation,  brought  up  the 
prsetorian  cohort  against  the  enemy's  centre,  which 
was  thereby  broken;   and  though  they  rallied  here 
and  there,  faced  about  upon  him,  and  made  some  short 
resistance,  in  the  end  he  put  them  all  to  the  sword; 
and  then  turned  upon  the  flanks  of  the  wings.     Man- 
lius  and  the  Fesulan,  the  two  commanders,  were  among 
the  first  that  fell.    Catiline,  seeing  his  forces  reduced 
to  a  very  small  number,  and  calling  to  mind  (as  Sallust  SaUoft  sa 
supposes)  his  noble  family,  and  the  figure  he  had  for- 
merly made  in  the  world,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  there  slain,  fighting  to  the  last. 
Some  few  soldiers  of  the  centre  (which  had  been  broke 
by  the  praetorian  cohort)  lay  scattered  about,  yet  not 
one  of  them  wounded  in  the  back.     Except  these, 
almost  every  one  lay  dead  upon  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  stood  at  first.    But  Catiline  himself  was  found 
at  a  great  distance  from  his  own  men,  among  the 
dead  bodies  o(  his  enemies.    Not  yet  quite  breathless, 
he  retained,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  that  fierceness 
countenance  which  had  been  always  natural  to  him. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  rebels  not  so  much 
as  one  man;  above  the  rank  of  a  slave,  was  taken, 
either  fighting  or  running  away.    It  proved  a  bloody 
and  a  mournful  victory  to  the  army  of  the  republic, 
the  bravest  men  of  the  legions  being  all  either  killed 
or  grievously  wounded. 

Thus  ended  this  famed  conspiimcy  in  the  beginning 
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Yor  «r   of  the  consalship  of  Silanus  and  Manena.    ^'  Wliik 
e»L      the  sense  of  all  Cicero's  services  (says  his  Englid 
^^•^^'   historian)  was  fresh>  he  was  repaid  for  them  to  the  faii 
of  his  wishes,  and  in  the  very  way  that  he  desired,  b? 


BiiddL       ^^  warm  and  grateful  applauses  of  all  orders  of  the 
p- ««.      city.     For,  besides  the  honours  already  mentioned, 
^^"^^  L.  Gellius,  who  had  been  consul  and  censor,  said  in 
a  speech  to  the  senate,  that  the  republic  owed  him  i 
civic  crown  for  saving  them  from  ruin.    And  Catulos, 
Flat  in  Oc.  in  a  full  house,  declared  him  the  father  of  his  coantrr, 
^  isT.       as  Cato  likewise  did  from  the  rostra,  with  the  loud 
Tnn.  Hist  acclamations  of  the  whole  people :  whence  Piinj,  in 
90.  *     '    honour  of  his  memory,  cries  out,  '  Hail  thon,  who  wast 
first  saluted  the  parent  of  thy  country.'  This  title,  tbe 
most  glorious  that  a  mortal  can  wear,  was,  from  this 
precedent,  usurped  afterward  by  those  who  of  all  mor- 
tals deserved  it  the  least,  the  emperors;  proud  to  ex- 
tort  from  slaves  and  flatterers  what  Cicero  obtained 
from  the  free  vote  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Roma. 


•  Roma  '  Pareotem,* 


R4Mna  <  Patrem  patria*  Ciceronem  libera  dixit.        Jut.  & 

Thee,  Cicero,  Rome,  while  fiee,  nor  yet  enthrallM 
To  tynnVs  win,  thy  countzy's  parent  callM. 

All  the  towns  of  Italy  followed  the  example  of  the 
metropolis  in   decreeing  extraordinary  honours  to 
In  PiaoD.    him ;  and  Capua  in  particular  chose  him  their  patron, 
and  erected  a  gilt  statue  to  him. 

*^  Sallust,  who  allows  him  the  character  of  an  excel- 
lent consul,  says  not  a  word  of  any  of  these  honours, 
nor  gives  him  any  greater  share  of  praise  than  vfhat 
could  not  be  dissembled  by  an  historian.  There  are 
two  obvious  reasons  for  this  reservedness :  first,  the 
personal  enmity,  which,  according  to  tradition,  sub- 
sisted between  them ;  secondly,  the  time  of  publishing 
his  history,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  while  the  name 
of  Cicero  was  still  obnoxious  to  envy/* 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  Sallust.  might  dunk 
the  compliments  made  to  the  consul  by  particular  se- 
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nators  of  his  own  faction  not  worthy  of  an  historian's  ^^'^ 
notice:  that  he  has  related  the  affitir  throughout,  not     aoi. 
like  an  enemy  to  Cicero,  but  in  a  manner  so  honour-  ^'^•^'y 
able  for  him,  as  to  make  some  think  that  the  misun-  *^  ~"- 
derstanding  between  them  was  not  subsisting  when  see  Le 
Sallust  wrote  the  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.        S&uLii!!^* 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  omitting  to  mention 
Cicero's  fourth  oration  againstCatiline,and  of  his  giving 
(as  M.  Morabin  observes^)  all  the  honour  of  the  day  to 
Cato,  to  whom  alone  he  ascribes  the  senate's  being 
brought  to  decreethe  death  of  the  conspirators?  Cice- 
ro's English  historian  has  built  much  upon  that  fourth 
oration,  and  has  filled  seven  pages  of  his  history  with 
the  substance  of  it :  yet  it  is  observable,  that  this  nota- 
ble speech  is  nowhere  taken  notice  of  by  Plutarch  in 
his  life  of  Cicero,  or  of  Caesar,  or  of  Cato ;  nay,  Plutarch 
reports,  that  what  Cicero  said,  after  Caesar  had  spoke, 
was  in  support  of  Caesar's  opinion.  Nor  is  the  said 
fourth  oration  mentioned  by  Appian,  or  Dio,  or  Sueto- 
nius, or  Veil.  Paterculus ;  and  one  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture, from  a letterof  Cicero  to  Atticus,  L.  12.  Ep.  21 . 
that,  seven  years  after  Cicero's  consulship,  neither  Bru- 
tiis  nor  Atticus  knew  any  thing  of  that  fourth  oration ; 
which  was  probably  composed  on  occasion  of  Brutus's 
having  given  more  honour  to  Cato,  in  relating  the  de- 
bate about  Catiline,  than  Cicero  thought  was  consistent 
with  his  own  glory :  indeed  it  seems  to  have  many  in^ 
temal  probable  proofs  of  its  being,  not  an  extemporary 
speech,  but  a  laboured  composition,  made  at  leisure, 
many  years  after  the  debate;  a  disgustful  panegyric 
upon  his  own  foresightywisdom,  disinterestedness,  mag- 
nanimity, prodigious  courage,  and  contempt  of  death ; 
though  Plutarch,  writing  of  this  very  transaction,  tells 
us,  that  the  orator  was  in  no  reputation  for  courage. 

<  Caton,  dani  Salluste,  a  tout  rhonnenr  de  cette  joum^e ;  en  sorte  qu*on  ne  sait 
mquel  craire,  ou  de  rhJstorien  qui  nppoite  le  fkit  i  Tavnitage  de  eelui-U,  on  de 
DOtre  orateur  qai  8*eD  attribuant  toute  la  gloixe»  deyient  wm  propre  pao^gyriste. 
Monb.  Hiat  de  CIc.  p.  143. 

VOL.  IV.  L  L 
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uoMM      ^'^  Engluh  historian,  coneeming  die  ddMte  in  tbe 

fl9L     fenate,  writes  thus  :— 
^'^'^''       '*  These  two  cootrary  opinions  (that  of  Stfamns  mod 
2^«»-  that  of  CsBsar)  being  proposed,  the  next  question  wi« 
MiddL      which  of  them  should  take  place.  Cassar's  had  made  a 
p.  211.       great  impression  on  the  assembly,  and  staggered  e^ea 
Silanus,  who  began  to  excuse  and  mitigate  the  severity 
of  his  vote ;  and  Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardly 
into  it  as  likely  to  create  the  least  trouble  to  Cicero  him- 
self, for  whose  peace  and  safety  they  began  to  be  soli- 
citous :  when  Cicero,  observing  the  inclinations  of  the 
house,  and  risingup  to  put  the  question^  made  his  fourth 
speech,  which  now  remains  on  the  subject  of  this  trans- 
action ;  in  which  he  delivered  his  sentiments  with  all 
the  skill  both  of  the  orator  and  the  statesman ;  and 
while  he  seemed  to  show  a  perfect  neutrality,  and  to 
give  equal  commendation  to  both  the  opinions,  was  art- 
fully labouring  all  the  while  to  turn  the  scale  in  &vour 
of  Silanus's,  which  he  considered  as  a  necessary  example 
of  severity  in  the  present  circumstancet^f  the  public'* 
That  this  masterpiece  of  oratory  and  political  dcill 
was  never  spoken,  one  may  reasonably  conclude  from 
the  following  considerations  :•— 
^^^^  1.  He  tells  the  house  that  there  are  two  opinions 

before  them,  whereas  in  reality  there  was  but  one ;  for 
Silanus,  and  all  those  who  had  assented  to  what  he  at 
•Suet  in  first  adviscd  (among  whom  was  the  consul's  ^  brother 
Quintus),  had  gone  over  to  Caesar's  opinion. 

2.  He  represents  Caesar  as  voting  for  every  other 
way  of  punishment  except  death,  which  not  being 
true,  but  directly  contrary  to  what  Cassar  had  ad- 
vised,  it  is  not  likely  the  orator,  while  Caesar  was  pre- 
sent, would  impute  it  to  him.  For  instance,  C«sar 
did  not  advise  to  have  the  criminals  beaten  with  rodj^ 
but  speaks  of  that  punishment  as  no  less  illegal,  with- 
out a  hearing  and  judgment  of  the  whole  pe<^Ie,  than 
death  itself. 
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3. HerepresentsCaesarashavingvotedfor perpetual  ^^^^ 
imprisonment,  which  his  words,  in  the  speech  given  us     m. 
by  Sallust,  do  not  import :  neither  could  a  vote  of  the  ^'^'  ^*' 


aenate  deprive  the  people  of  their  right  of  judging  the  JUJJj^ 
prisoners,  and  determining  their  fate. 

Add  to  this,  that  Caesar  (according  to  Plutarch's  Piut.  in 
repeated  testimony)  moved  for  the  close  confinement  id!^n  cic. 
of  the  prisoners  only  till  Catiline  should  be  defeated  **  ^  ^'*' 
and  crushed,  and  more  ample  information  of  the  con- 
spiracy could  be  taken  at  leisure.     And  Appian  says  Be  BeU. 
expressly,  that  the  imprisonment  proposed  by  Csesar 
was  only  till  the  war  should  be  ended,  and  the  cri- 
minals could  be  brought  to  trial. 

4*  Cicero's  answer  to  Caesar,  concerning  Caius  Grac- 
chus's  law,  which  forbade  the  punishing  citizens,  un- 
condemned  by  the  people,  with  death,  is  quite  ludicrous. 
*^  Enemies  (says  the  orator)  are  no  citizens;  therefore 
the  prisoners,  having  been  declared  enemies  by  the 
senate,  have  no  title  to  the  benefit  of  that  law.'' 
Would  he  have  talked  thus,  Caesar  present? 

5.  He  affirms,  that  Caius  Gracchus  had  sufiPered 
death  by  order  of  the  people:  a  notorious  falsity,  and 
contradictory  to  what  he  had  said  in  his  first  speech 
against  Catiline.  But,  had  it  been  true,  would  the 
orator  thence  infer,  that  the  people  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  law  in  question  ?  Or  would  he  infer  from  the 
people's  having  sentenced  Caius  Gracchus  to  death, 
that  the  senate  might  legally  inflict  on  a  citizen  the 
same  punishment?  Can  we  suppose  such  discourse 
from  Cicero  in  full  senate? 

6.  He  refutes,  beforehand,  Cato*s  argument  for  put- 
ting the  prisoners  to  death  without  trial,  by  saying, 
that  the  people  were  not  wanting  in  their  zeal  and 
duty  on  this  occasion ;  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  were  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  senate; 
that  the  whole  Roman  people  were  of  one  and  the 
same  mind.     If  so,  there  could  be  no  ground  to  ap- 
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Yetr  of   prehend  a  rescue,  nor  therefore  any  necessity  of  sen- 
691.     tencing  the  prisoners  to  immediate  death. 
^•^'^^'       If  any  admirer  of  Cicero -s  virtues  should  pretend^ 
^otham.  that  more  regard  ought  to  be  bad  to  what  Cicero  him- 
self says  concerning  the  affair  of  Catiline  than  to  what 
Sallust  has  written,  or  any,  or  all  of  the  writers  abore 
mentioned,  this,  to  my  apprehension,  may  be  safdy 
denied ;  nay,  with  great  appearance  of  reason  it  may 
be  said,  that  no  one  of  those  writers  c^n  possibly  de-. 
serve  less  credit  than  Cicero,  when  his  glory  or  the 
interest  of  his  party  is  in  question* 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  **  Cicero,  in  an  oration 
which  he  made  upon  his  consulship,  expressly  wrote^ 
that  Crassus  came  to  his  house  one  night,  and  put  into 
his  hands  a  letter,  containing  an  account  of  Catiline's, 
proceedings ;  and  assured  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  conspiracy,  there  spoken  of,  was  real  and  certain/* 
Yet  the  same  Cicero,  in  another  of  his  orations,  which 
did  not  appear  till  after  Crassus  and  Caesar  were  dead^ 
accused  them  both  of  being  in  that  conspiracy.  What 
shall  we  think  of  such  a  writer?   What  credit  can  he 
Vid.  rapr.   dcs^rvc  as  an  historian  ?  His  English  panegyrist  makea 
^     '      no  mention,  in  the  proper  place,  of  this  nightly  visit 
of  Crassus  to  the  consul ;  but,  after  he  has  finished  the 
story,  tells  us,  that  **  Crassus,  who  had  always  been 
Cicero's  enemy,  by  an  officiousness  of  bringing  letters 
of  intelligence  to  him,  during  the  alarm  of  the  plot, 
seemed  to  betray  a  consciousness  of  some  guilt.''    I 
shall  make  no  comment  on  this  instance  of  the  histo- 
rian's immoveable  prejudice  against  the  supposed  ene- 
mies of  his  hero. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased,  if  some, 
remarks,  which  have  been  made  on  Cicero's  conduct 
in  the  afiair  of  Catiline,  should  close  this  subject. 

Dedication  The  solemn,  sententioiu  Mr.  Thonruu  Gordon  has  pronounced,  that  Ckero,  <<  ja 
T  ^*^**"''  l>i«con8ul8hip,8aved  the  publicwith  such  high  capadtyaswaihaKllycYerequalled, 
ofCk?toU  "^y"^*'^**^^*.  *>yt*»tof«»y«t«eMnM;  and  with  such  h%he)0unige,ia 
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I  nem  turpmcd  by  that  of  any  hero.*'  He  proceeds  i  ^  I  think  no  Room  fast  ageinst  Cat. 
himielf  conld  have  defeated  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. — I  question  whether  Pom-  to  Mr.  Dod^ 
pey  cottld^  in  Cioeio*s  pbce^  haTe  done  what  Ciccio  did :  I  even  question  whether  ^i]^^ 
lie  woold  have  ventuied  upon  doing  it— -Pompey  was  a  wary  and  distiustAil  man ;    ' 
m  qaality  commonly  joined  to  limited  parts:  he  was  likewise  a  selfish  man,  making 
aU  his  public  proceedings  subsenrient  to  personal  ends ;  often  pursuing  those  ends 
At  the  evpeose,  and  even  at  the  peril,  of  the  pubUc.** 

[N.B.  Ciooo  was  a  great  admirer  of  Pompey:  is  it  certain  that  he  did  not 
•make  Pompey  his  pattern  of  conduct  in  public  affairs  ?  Consider  the  part  he 
acted  in  relation  to  the  Manilian  law;  his  unjust  and  cruel  opposition  to  the  sons 
s>f  the  proscribed :  his  intended  defence  of  Catiline,  &c] 

The  fiioetious  Colley  Cibbcr,  Esq.  poeulaureat,  not  submitting  to  the  sentence  Chaxacter 
of  this  grave  and  wise  judge,  has,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  theiz  common  patron,  aodConduct 
Aiade  no  scruple  to  deliver  a  contrary  opinion.  of  Ciceio 

In  the  entrance  of  his  work,  which  was  occasioned  by  Dr.  Sliddleton's  History  considcRd, 
iof  the  lAh  of  Cicero,  he  observes,  that,  «<  As  the  greatest  part  of  Cicero's  actions,  ^^  ^^^7* 
in  this  history,  axe  taken  ficom  his  own  account  of  them,  we  may  reasonably  sup-   ' 
pose,  they  are  set  in  full  as  good,  if  not  a  better  light,  than  sometimes  th^  will 
natorally  bear.*' 

After  making  himself  mtay  with  Cicero*s  shining  breastplate,  considering  it  as  yid.  gnpr. 
mere  grimace,  an  expedient  unworthy  of  the  spirit  of  a  consul,  he  thus  continues :    p.  4601 

^'  We  are  now  entering  upon  the  notorious  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  defeat  of 
which  Cicero  has  it  at  heart  to  erect  into  the  monument  of  his  ^ory :  but,  in  giving  p.  51. 
it  our  equal  admiration,  let  us  follow  his  own  advice,*  by  first  inquiring,  what  shara  *  Vid.  iupr. 
either  chance,  rashness,  or  prudence,  had  in  this  memorable  tamsaction.-—       p.  400. 

**  When,  by  his  vigilance  and  management  with  Fulvia  (a  mistress  to  qne  of  the 
conspirators),  he  ¥ras  master  of  Catiline's  whole  scheme,  and  of  his  resolutions 
taken  for  the  execution  of  it,  Cicero  brings  at  the  same  time  his  discovery  of  the 
plot,  and  his  accusation  of  Catiline  before  the  senate,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  show  any  faither  evidence  than  the  splendoor  of  his  eloquence  to  support  it ; 
which  notwithstanding  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  senate  gave  an  entire  credit  to 
the  charge,  and  looked  upon  Catiline  with  the  abhorrence  due  to  a  criminal  con- 
demncd.  But  Catiline,  less  dismayed  by  the  orator,  and  observing  no  witness 
produced  to  confront  him,  so  boldly  stood  upon  his  innocence,  that,  in  defiance  of 
bis  accosez,  he  represented  the  whole  as  a  fiction  of  his  enemy,  offering  to  give 
security  for  his  behaviour,  and  to  deliver  himself  to  the  custody  of  any  whom  the 
senate  would  name,  even  to  Cicero  himself.  But  Cicero  plainly  told  him,  that 
he  should  never  think  himself  safe  in  the  same  house,  when  he  was  in  danger  hf  VU.  sopr. 
living  in  the  same  fity  with  him.  P-  471* 

'*  Such  a  pretty-tumed  conclusion  might  sound  well  in  the  original  found 
cadence  of  a  Ciceronian  period ;  but,  when  our  ear  has  been  pleased,  what  has  it 
■aid  to  our  understanding  ?  Why,  that,  because  it  wasnotsafe  to  live  in  the  same 
city  with  a  traitor,  it  must  therefore  be  dangerous  to  secure  him  I  If  Ciceio  had  a 
better  reason  for  letting  him  escape,  might  not  this  as  well  have  been  concealed  ?" 

The  ingenious  translator  of  many  of  Cicero's  orations,  in  a  note  on  that  part  of  Guthrie's 
llie  first  oration  against  Catiline,  which  speaks  of  his  offer  to  surrender  himself  a  Orat  of 
prisoner,  and  the  rejection  of  that  cffer^  thus  expresses  his  suipiise ;  "  MTiy,  in  Cic.  transL 
the  name  of  Heaven,  did  not  Cicero  accept  of  Catiline's  offer  ?  Why  was  so  faixj  ^1^ 
90  finnk  a  proposal  rejected  by  the  government  ?   The  reason  he  gives  here  is  an 
affront  upon  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Was  there  not  a  place  in  Rome  dose 
or  secure  enough  to  confine  this  dangerous,  detestable  rebd,  in  whose  single  person 
all  the  hopes  of  the  conspirators  centered  ?"~What  a  plausible  argument  might 
such  an  advocate  as  Cicero  have  formed,  in  extenuation  at  least  of  the  crime  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy  against  the  senate,  from  the  senate's  conspiracy  against  himt 
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pbdnly  diflcoreied  by  thdx  lefitsiiig  him  a  fair  trial,  eren  whenhaolftndtaiB  paw 
son  as  «ecarity  for  his  standing  it  1 
Cicero^sEnglish  historian  makes  the  following  apology  foe  this  part  of  bis  ooodnet: 
*<  It  will  seem  strange  to  some,  that  Cioeio,  when  he  had  certain  informatian  of 
Catiline's  treason,  instead  of  seizing  him  in  the  dty,  not  only  suffered  but  n^^ 
his  escape,  and  forced  him  as  it  were  to  begm  the  war.  But  there  was  good  reasoa 
for  what  he  did,  as  he  frequently  intimates  in  his  speeches :  he  had  many  enemies 
among  the  nobility,  and  Catiline  many  secret  friends ;  and  though  he  was  perfectly 
informed  of  die  whole  progress  and  extent  of  the  plot,  yet,  the  proofe  being  not 
ready  to  be  laid  before  the  public,  Catiline's  dissimuhition  still  preraOed*  and  per- 
saaded  great  numbers  of  his  hmooence ;  so  that  if  he  had  imprisoned  and  ponishai 
him  at  this  time,  as  he  deserved,  the  whole  faction  were  ready  to  rsise  a  genersl  cla- 
mour against  him,  by  representing  his  administration  as  a  tyranny,  and  the  plot 
as  a  forgery  contrived  to  support  it :  whereas,  by  driving  Catiline  into  rebcOioBy  he 
made  all  men  see  the  reality  of  their  danger,  while,  from  an  exact  account  of  Ins 
troops,  he  knew  them  to  be  so  unequal  to  diose  of  the  republic,  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  his  being  destroyed,  if  he  could  be  poshed  to  the  necessity  of  dedazing 
himself  before  his  other  projects  were  ripe  for  execution.  He  knew  also,  that  if 
Catiline  was  once  driven  out  of  the  dty,  and  separated  from  his  accomplices,  who 
were  a  lazy,  drunken,  thoughtless  crew,  they  would  ruin  themsdves  by  their  own 
rashness,  and  be  easily  drawn  into  any  trap  whidi  he  should  lay  for  them :  the 
event  showed  that  he  judged  right;  and  by  what  happened  afterward,  both  to  C«- 
tilme  and  to  himself  it  appeared,  that,  as  far  as  human  caution  could  readi,  he 
acted  with  the  utmost  prudence,  in  regaid  as  well  to  his  own  as  to  the  pnblie  safety.** 
Surely,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  event,  this  showed  just  the  contrary  of  what  is 
here  said :  it  showed  that  Cicero  acted  with  the  utmost  imprudence,  in  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  public;  so  many  brave  Romans,  as  fdl  in  the  consequent  battle, 
being  sacrificed  wholly  to  his  unreasonable  and  cowardly  fears  for  his  own  person. 
But  let  us  attend  to  the  laureat*s  observations :  x 

«  This  confident  ofler  of  Catiline,  with  his  impudence  of  coming  afterward  to 
the  Capitol,  while  under  such  an  accusation,  so  provoked  the  consul,  that  he  broke 
out  into  a  moet  severe  invective  against  him,  and  with  all  the  fire  and  force  of  an 
incensed  eloquence,  laid  open  the  whole  course  of  his  treasons,  and  the  notoriety 
of  his  vUlanles. 

<<  This  we  must  have  allowed  him  to  have  done  in  all  the  strongest  coloun  that 
could  paint  the  crime,  or  the  criminal,  as  an  object  of  danger,  tenor,  and  detests- 
tion.  But  stiU,  without  some  evidence  of  the  facts  alleged,  in  what  was  this 
flaming  eloquence  to  avail  against  Catiline?  Could  it  have  any  greater  force dian 
an  indictment  well  opened  against  him,  wliich  passes  for  no  more  than  a  mere 
fine  speech  till  the  allegations  of  it  are  proved  ?  Or,  if  it  was  necessary  to  make 
Catiline  odious  before  he  was  condemned,  would  be  have  been  less  odious  from 
evidence  than  from  a  bare  invective  accusation  ?  Or,  if  his  evidence  was  not  judi* 
ciaUy  prepared,  why  was  Cicero  so  forward  with  his  accusation  ?" 

It  may  likewise  be  asked.  With  what  appearance  of  reason  could  the  senate 
take  so  dangerous  and  illegal  a  step  as  to  arm  the  consuls  with  despotic  power,  if 
they  had  not  evidence  of  this  pbt  suffident  to  convict  Catiline  ?  and,  if  they  had, 
what  occasion  could  there  be  to  grant  such  a  commission  to  the  magistrates  against 
a  man,  whose  liberty,  and  even  life,  was  absolutdy  in  their  power? 
Cib.  p,  63.  The  kureat  observes,  that  Cicero,  though,  in  virtue  of  the  senate's  decree,  he 
might  have  Uken  away  the  life  of  Catiline,  by  an  executioner,  thought  the  best  way 
of  despatching  him  was  to  talk  him  into  his  own  destruction.  "  He  exhorta,  urges, 
and  commands  him  to  depart,  and,  if  he  would  be  advised  by  him,  to  go  into  a  vo- 
hmtary  exile,  and  free  them  from  tiieir  fears,  &c.-Or,  if  he  would  not  go  into  cxUe; 
to  go,  at  least,  where  he  was  expected,  mto  Msnlius's  camp,  and  begin  the  war.»» 


Cib.  p.  62. 

Mid&p. 

177. 


MiddL  p, 
179. 
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And  ihm^iAM,  wm  to  become  of  him?   *«  Wh^theie  (ai7the)hem]gfatilDt  Cib.  p.  64, 
«nd  exult  at  bis  full  ease,  witbout  tbe  mertifieatioD  of  Meiiig  one  beoest  mao  about  6& 
libn— -Tbere  be  xni^  pnvtiae  all  tbat  discipline  to  wiucfa  be  bad  been  trained, 
of  lying  upon  the  ground,  not  only  in  tbe  pursuit  of  bis  amours,  but  of  bold  and 
baidy  entetprises:  diere  he  might  ezertall  that  boasted  patience  of  hunger,  cold, 

juad  want by  iriiicb,  however,  he  would  shortly  find  bimaelf^undone." 

^^  Anon  we  shall  see  whether  Cicero  or  fortune  had  the  greater  share  in  bis  ruin; 
but,  M  the  case  yet  stands,  does  not  that  martial  patience  of  those  hardships  Cicero 
seema  to  upbraid  him  with  diow  Catiline  nune  a  formidable  than  a  contemptible 
enemy?  and  was  that  a  reason  for  rather  defying  him  to  the  field  than  ooodemning 

turn  to  the  scafiUd? Cicero  hunaelf  is  notso  sure  of  this  expedient,  but  that  be 

omfesaes  it  needs  an  apology :  for,  after  his  imagining  what  would  be  and  owning 
irhat  had  been  said  against  it  without  doors,  he  says 

*^  ^  To  this  most  sacred  Toioe  of  my  country  I  shidl  make  this  short  answer,  that  Middl« 
if  I  had  thought  it  tbe  moet  advisable  to  put  Catiline  to  death,  I  would  not  have  p*  180. 
-  allowed  that  gladiator  the  use  ofone  moment's  life.*  (Hitherto  be  only  supposes  it 
not  advisable,  yet  proceeds  to  give  instances  where  death  in  the  like  case  had  been 
advisable.)  '  If  in  former  days  (says  he)  oar  most  illustrious  dtizens,  instead  of 
sullying  have  done  honour  to  their  memories  by  the  destruction  of  Satuminus,  the 
Gracchi,  F]acca8,'and  many  others,  there  is  no  ground  to  fear,  that,  by  killing  this 
parricide,  any  envy  should  lie  upon  me  with  posterity.'  (Sudi  memorable  pr^ 
cedents,  tbereiare,  might  have  justified  hissevcrity,  though  he  hadnoequal  examples 
to  excuse  his  lenity.)  *  Yet  if  the  greatest  envy  was  sure  to  befid  me,  it  was  always 
tny  persuasion,  that  envy,  acquired  by  virtue,  was  really  glory,  not  envy.* 

^  If  these  were  his  real  sentiments,  how  came  bis  natural  passion  for  glory  so  Cib.  p.  66* 
coolly  to  abandon  him,  as  not  to  seize  this  laudable  occasion  of  advandng  it,  by 
following  the  practice  of  the  afbredted  illustrious  citizens,  in  making  the  immediate 
death  of  Cadline  an  emulous  proof  of  his  [own]  justice  and  virtue? 

^^But,  as  if  he  had  been  asked  this  question,  he  &rther  accounts  for  his  con- 
duct by  declaring.  That,  even-  in  the  senate, 

**  ^  There  are  some^  who  either  do  not  see  the  dangers  that  hang  over  us,  or  dis-  Middl. 
aemble  what  tfaeysee^  who,  by  the  softness  of  dieir  votes,  cherish  Cat]l]ne*s  hopes,  p.  181. 
and  add  strength  to  the  conspiracy  by  not  believing  it. — Whose  authority  influences 
many,  not  only  of  the  widced,  but  the  weak  t  who,  if  I  had  punished  this  man  as  he 
deserved,  would  not  have  fuled  to  cry  out  upon  me  ftr  acting  the  tyrant — Now 
I  am  persuaded  that  when  he  is  once  gone  into  Manlius*s  camp,  whither  be  actually 
designs  to  go,  none  can  be  so  aDy  as  not  to  see  there  is  a  plot,  none  so  wicked  as 
not  to  acknowledge  it;  whereas,  by  taking  him  off  alone,  though  this  pestilence 
should  be  somewhat  checked,  it  could  not  be  suppressed.' 

<^  And,  therefore,  to  make  it  a  moot  point  w^^er  Catiline  should  not  sapptew  Cib.  p.  68. 
the  republic,  he  sends  him  to  an  army  that  expected  him,  aud  to  which  army,  if  he 
bad  had  no  hopes  of  sncocss,  he  would  never  have  gone.  Or,  if  Cicero  knew  Cati- 
line to  be  rash,  yet  rashness  does  not  always  end  in  ruin.  However,  Cicero,  not 
liking  the  face  of  a  traitor  so  near  him,  judged,  that  this  snare  of  his  escape  would 
be  a  surer  way  to  secure  him;  for,  when  once  his  open  rebeOioa  became  an  evidence 
of  the  conspiracy,  it  must  be  believed  with  a  vengeance.  The  evidence  indeed 
must  be  allowed  to  be  pretty  strong ;  but  that  Cicero's  so  fkr  assisting  the  rebellioa 
was  the  wisest  way  of  coming  at  a  proof  of  the  conspiracy,  seems  to  be  a  depth  in 
politics  not  easily  to  be  fathomed.  To  leave  open  the  gates  ofa  town,  to  see  if  the 
anny  of  an  enemy  would  have  the  impudence  to  enter  it,  would  be  a  strange  way  of 
destroying  an  enemy.  Catiline  in  Rome  might  have  been  no  more  than  a  lion  in  the 
toil ;  but  if  Cicero  turned  bun  looser  only,  like  a  bag-fox,  to  catch  him  again— shall 
we  rail  it  the  glory  or  the  sport  ofa  ataf  wman  ?-.JBnt  not  to  lose  the  respect  due  to 
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Ckffo,  let  ns,  befora  we  obaerre  upon  the  cooMqaences  ^ffaii  letdng  i 
etmpe,  lee  how  they  both  in  the  tenate  take  leave  of  one  another. 

**•  Cicero,  having  «>  doquently  expoeed  and  bladcened  him,  tuns  tsCatibie  v^ 
an  air  of  eecarity,  and  thus  confounds  him: 

*^  *•  With  these  omens,  Catilina,  of  all  prosperity  to  the  puUic^  bat  of  deatrac^K 
to  thyself,  and  all  those  who  have  joined  themsdves  with  thee  in  all  kinAiaf  ps. 
-ridde,  go  thy  way  into  this  impious  and  abominable  war.* 

**  That  is Now  I  have  shown  the  world  how  rsnk  and  filthy  a  tnkatyvn 

aK,  I  aooro  to  foul  my  fingers  with  you;  thcrefote  get  out,  go»  tzoop  to  die  sfa 
field,  and  there— punish  yourself. 

<<  Catiline,  astoniibed  at  the  thunder  of  thu  speech,  with  downcast  Unki  sid 
suppliant  voice,  begged  of  the  fathers  not  to  believe  too  hastily  what  was  mak 
against  him  by  an  enemy,  &&  but,  as  he  was  going  on  to  give  foixl  langosge,  the 
senate  interrupted  him,  calling  him  traitor  and  parricide. 

^^So  far,  at  least,  Cicero  had  the  senate*s  voice  to  support  hfan  against  wbattftf 
fears  or  apprehensions  the  fierceness  of  Catiline  or  his  adherents  mlg^t  havei^ed 
in  him ;  but  Catiline  was  so  stung  with  the  senate^s  disclaiming  him,  that,  to  thsr 
teeth,  be  defied  them  all  in  this  remarkable  manner: 

^  *•  That  since  he  was  cicumvented,  and  driven  headlong  by  hia  enemirs,  be 
would  quench  tlie  flame  which  was  raised  about  him  by  the  comiDGii  ruin;*  ad 
so  rushed  out  of  the  assembly. 

''  So  uncommon  an  event  in  history  cannot,  sure,  but  raise  die  a^iwnislimeat  of 
an  attentive  reader  I  What  a  confused  idea  does  this  leave  us  of  the  Roman  goten- 
ment !  that  such  an  audacious  spirit,  after  so  outrageous  a  menace  to  a  fuO  aeoatt^ 
should,  without  let  or  molestation,  be  turned  loose  to  put  his  wickedness  m  pncdiDe  I 
Sure,  such  enormous  licences  could  not  be  deemed  a  right  among  their  bossted 
sweets  of  liberty  (  Was  their  public  safety  of  an  inferior  consideration  to  the  hie 
or  confinement  of  a  fiwe-bom  conspirator?  Or  (if  this  suppoaition  is  loo  atraog), 
could  it  still  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  if  some  honest  patriot  had  taken  f^tffiiy  |^ 
the  throat,  and  brought  him  back  to  their  resentment  and  justice?  If  CatiliQe^ 
after  such  a  declaration,  found  his  way  open  to  If  anlius*s  camp,  how  shall  ve 
reconcile  this  tameness  of  the  senate  to  oommoa  sense  or  poUcy  ?  Shall  we  take 
from  them  all  capacity  or  cognizance  of  government?  call  them  no  longer  &ihen 
of  their  country,  but  rather  sons  of  anaxchy,  without  regasd  of  duty,  dqpnty  of 
rank,  or  spirit  ?  Or  can  all  this  artful  lenity  of  Cicero  be  reconciled  with  (or  re- 
fined into)  the  profound  poUcy  of  a  consul,  to  whose  hands  (by  an  express  caatiflBHiy 
decree  of  the  senate  against  this  very  man)  the  public  safety  vras  committed  ? 

^'  Indeed  tlie  dignity  of  a  national  justice  seems  to  be  but  very  ill  maiBiaiDed, 
when  she  rather  chooses  to  call  her  criminals  out  to  the  combat  than  to  her  tiftonaL 
It  would  be  very  odd. to  see  a  lord  chief  justice  turn  champion,  and,  instcod  of 
passing  sentmce  upon  a  traitor,  offer  him  the  sadsfiiction  of  a  geBdemsA. 
Cih  p.  62  *<  What  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  die  measuies  taken  by  CSccm, 
let  us  judge  from  the  opinion  of  Sallust. 

<'  *  Now  suppose  (says  he)  Catiline  had  conquered  in  die  first  cng^anait,  or 
had  even  retired  with  loss,  surely  very  tragical  calamities  must  have  ovcrwhelnied 
the  commonwealth ;  nor  would  the  conquerora  have  been  suSered  to  enjoy  iSba 
victory  long,  since,  when  they  were  weakened  and  exhausted,  whoever  had  superior 
power  would  have  seised  the  government,  and  oppressed  the  public  lanty.* 

^<  If  this  has  any  weight,  could  there  have  been  more  danger  in  seiaii^CMtilBe 

than  in  letting  him  go?    But,  to  set  aside  these  imaginary  oonsequenees,  kt  as 

attend  to  what  really  foUoweduponCatiline's  being  so  eloquentlydtivcn  fimn  RauBi 

^'  Cicero,  the  next  day,  to  unite  the  various  sentiments  of  the  people  into  m  sp. 

probation  of  his  conduct  in  the  senate,  calls  them  togetber  in  die  Ibram,  whoe  he 
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veocMxiits  the  wiiok  tnuMBctioD,  with  ekiefly  the  1^ 

biixL  to  the  metsoies  he  had  taken :  but  as  this  point  has  been  already  obaeired 

upon,  let  it  pass  without  farther  notice^  than  that  here,  in  the  secure  joy  of  his 

Iiecure  (]»•  185),  Cioero  seems  almost  ludicronsly  to  triumph  oyer  the  rest  of  the 

oonapiratofs  yet  remaining  in  Rome.    After  describing  their  profligate  lires  and 

oonvenaiions,  he  declares  it  insufferably  impudent  for  such  men  to  pretend  to 

plot,  Slcs — What  could  it  avail  in  his  justification  of  letting  Catiline  go,  to  tell 

tlie  people  in  the  most  eloquent  language,  that  all  his  acoomplioes  were  a  com- 

paoy  of  sots  and  blockheads?     He  first  tells  the  senate,  that  <  those  who  had 

deserted  Catiline's  army,  and  stayed  behind,  were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 

army  itself:*  and  then  tells  the  people,  that  *•  those  very  accomplices  were  a  lacy, 

ctrunken,  thoughtless  crew,  who  he  knew  would  ruin  themselves.*    Which  of  these 

inconsistent  assertions  (says  the  laureat)  are  we  to  suppose  could  be  true  ?  and  from  qh^  ^ 

'sv^faat  part  of  the  Roman  history  does  it  appear^  that  to  delay  the  death  of  Catiline 

^  wau  the  most  glorious  way  of  crushing  the  conspiracy  ?*    If  Catiline^  as  Cicero  l\^  gg, 

owns,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  oonspiiacy,  why  would  Cicero  (with  such  public 

danger)  prolong  the  life  of  it  ?    How  many  hours  could  the  conspiracy  have  lived 

when  the  head  was  off?    Whatever  danger  arose  from  the  singularity  of  Cicero's 

expedient,  he  was  answerable  for:  and  how  dear  the  suspended  punishment  of 

this  fierce  offender  was  afterward  bought,  Sallust  seems  to  tell  us  with  a  sigh,  in  Jii.  g4, 

his  account  of  the  honest  lives  it  cost  to  defeat  him;  viz. 

*'^  ''  The  victory,  indeed,  fell  to  the  commonwealth,  but  was  accompanied  with 
hloodshed  enough  to  check  their  joy,  since  the  bravest  among  them  were  either 
killed  in  the  fight,  or  left  it  grievously  wounded.  Nay,  as  there  were  many  that 
visited  the  field,  whether  for  curiosity  or  spoil,  and  turned  over  the  carcasses  of  the 
rebels,  some  discovered  a  friend,  some  a  kinsman,  others  a  guest;  some  too  there 
found  their  particular  enemies;  so  that  through  the  whole  army  was  seen  a  vari- 
ous display  of  contrary  passions,  gladness  and  sorrow,  mourning  and  rejoicing.'  *' 
[Gordon's  translation.]    Such  was  the  consequence  of  Cicero's  lenity. 

*'*'  But  notwithstandhig  this  expense  of  civil  blood,  the  conspiracy  at  last  was 
supinressed,  and  Cicero  had  the  glory  of  it.  And  if  the  expense  had  been  leas» 
might  not  the  glory  have  been  greater?  But  if,  at  such  a  time,  nothing  was 
thought  too  much  for  their  preserver,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  a  people  so 
transported  for  their  deliveranoe  seldom  repine  at  the  price  of  it;  joy  is  too  gene* 
xous  a  passion  to  look  into  the  dry  accounts  of  dangers  past,  and  payments  in 
praise  cost  little  to  make;  but  posterity,  who  have  not  the  same  passbns  to  blind 
them,  may  think  it  more  amusement  than  trouble  to  see  the  balance  set  right, 
before  they  pay  in  to  Cioeio  the  ajq^lause  he  demands  for  it  Let  us  inquire  then 
how  much  of  that  praise  was— demonstrably  due  to  fortune.'* 

The  laureat  dbsetves,  *^  that  it  was  the  work  of  fortune,  not  of  Ckao,  that  the 
AUobrogian  deputies  kept  not  their  faith  with  the  Roman  conspirators."  Indeed  ^  4^^^ 
Cicero  himsdf,  ss  we  have  seen,  disclaims  all  merit  in  this  particular:  **That  ^^  ^ 
the  ambassadors  of  a  nation  so  disaffected,  and  so  able  and  willing  to  make  war  In  Cat.  8. 
npion  as,  should  slight  the  hopes  of  dominion—must  needs  be  the  effect  of  divine 
interposition."    And  if  it  afterward  cost  so  much  blood  to  vanquish  Catiline^ 
uDsssisted  by  the  Allobroges,  what  calamities  might  not  have  ensued,  had  his 
army  been  strengthened  by  such  able  and  willing  auxiliaries  ?    The  extraordinary 
joy  of  Cioero,  and  of  the  whole  people  of  Rome,  on  occasion  of  the  deputies  dis- 
cksiDg  the  secret  engagements  they  had  entered  into»  and  turning  evidence  against 
the  consphators,  showed  plainly  that  a  great  danger  was  thought  to  have  been 
escaped  by  that  discovery.     ^'  And  what  brought  the  public  into  such  danger 
(ssys  the  laureat)  but  the  refined  policy  of  Cicero?" 

Add  to  all  this,  that  Cicero's  colleague  Antonius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  em-  g^  UiddL 
bfliiked  in  the  same  cause  with  Catiline,  and  to  have  had  no  inclination  to  fight  with  p.  228. 
)um,  9Pd  m  whom  Catiline,  to  the  last,  bad  hopes,  that,  out  of  regard  to  their  Ih>  8S4. 
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>  ht  would  coBtriye  ■nmt  waj  of  lluuwing  tiie  Tfcterrl 
Us  liaiid%  vat  inTCttod  wMi  tbe  sMDe  despotic  authority,  in  iriztBe  of  ^ 
Cksoo  took  npoD  him  to  diq>en0e  with  the  lawi.  What  depeadnoe  emld  O 
leaaoDably  have  upon  a  man  so  wicked  and  infiononi  aa  Antoniiis?  ^Whai 
cantf  that  he  would  act  conformably  to  the  |Mirpoae  of  hia  ioiniiiiaoinn,  aac 
betray  his  conatitnenis  to  his  old  ftiend  and  companioD?  And,  in  tiMft  caie.  e 
fiMsl  miglit  hare  been  the  consequence  1 

To  what  hidden  cause  then  are  we  to  impute  the  sin  [■  Mug  oondnct  of  Den 
in  sufifaring,  nay,  in  foidog,  Catiline  to  leaTe  Rome^  and  go  to  Msniias't  cb^! 
The  consul  gives  the  senate  a  hint,  tliat  a  secret  reason  had  witfabdd  hie  *sm 
taking  away  die  life  of  that  traitor ;  and  presently  af^  seems  to  Uab  dteaxK, 
**  That  it  was  his  apprehension  of  the  damonrs  wliicfa  such  oeyearity  mi^  ^ 
laised.     If  men  are  so  peryerse  as  to  complain  of  Catiline's  being  driven  inn^ 

what  would  they  have  nid,  if  he  bad  been  put  to  death  ?'• **  MTiy,  a  pt. 

deal  mate,  perfaiqps  (answers  the  laureat);  but,  when  the  diaafiected  had  ai 
dieir  worst,  honest  men  would,  at  least,  have  had  this  to  say,  that  had  he  tac 
put  to  death  in  the  city,  he  could  never  have  fiiced  them  In  the  field,  or  tet 
killed  so  many  of  his  fdlow-dtixens  at  the  head  of  an  army.** 

The  laureat,  in  his  observations  upon  this  transaction,  sapposes  all  along  tb: 
the  consul,  at  the  time  when  he  drove  Catiline  out  of  the  dty,  oould  kgaOriaT! 
taken  away  liis  life,  and  ought  to  have  done  it;  and  this  is  aupposcd  to  hetnt 
because  Cicero  says  it  But  Cesar,  and  the  popular  party  in  the  aoialB,  vat 
not  of  this  opinion :  and  It  is  very  evident,  f^om  Cioero^s  appr^enaion  of  daoBoon, 
that  he  did  not  think  he  could  justify  the  puttmg  Catiline  to  death,  widwot  a 
pievioos  trial  and  condemnation  by  the  people. 

But  how  shall  we  account  for  his  not  seising  the  traitor,  and  keeping  liim  In 
dose  custody  till  he  could  be  brought  to  justice  in  due  form  ?  For  my  own  part, 
I  verily  believe,  tiiat  the  heroic  consul  spoke  fkom  his  heart,  when  be  saidt  be 
should  always  think  himself  in  danger  whUe  in  the  same  city  with  Catflinc;  asi 
that  tills  cowardly  fear  was  the  true  reason  of  his  rejecting  the  oonspirator's  oftr 
of  becoming  his  prisoner.  Nor  can  I  any  way  account,  but  by  the  like  far^  Ar 
his  hasty  execution  of  Lentulus*  and  tiie  other  accomplices  of  Gaciline*a  ticMBB: 
fer,  as  he  bad  such  indisputable  proofs  of  their  guilt,  even  their  own  eonftssiea, 
and  there  was  such  an  universal  dread  and  detestation  of  them  in  the  dty,  wfast 
doubt  could  remain  of  the  people*s  giving  sentence  against  them  after  a  fitir  sad 
open  trial  ?  But  Cicero,  knowing  that  to  kill  him  was  one  of  their  principal  ob. 
jects,  could  not  think  himself  safe  a  sfaigle  hour  while  they  were  aliv& 

So  much  fbc  the  high  capadty  and  high  eoutags  with  wliicfa  Cioero  is  said  ts 
have  saved  the  public. 

His  real  merit  in  this  afikir  was,  doubtiess,  very  considerablsk  Tliecans|Nnloa 
had  projected  tiie  setting  6rs  to  the  city  in  aeMral  places  at  the  aame  tiai^  in 
ovder  to  fiMilitate  the  massacre  of  those  whom  tiiey  had  destfaied  to  dertiuctkn; 
probably  the  greater  part  of  the  senate;  many  of  the  other  rich  dtibeni»  whose 
wealth  they  coveted ;  thdr  creditois  especially;  and  all  their  pcrsosial  eneniiei. 
Cieens  reroaikably  fortunate  in  receivfaig  hitelligence  of  these  things,  first  hm. 
a  hariot,  and  then  fh>m  the  AUobrc^^  deputies,  made  a  skilful  use  of  the  in- 
formation, and  by  his  assiduity  and  provident  care  eflfectuaUy  defeated  die  nii- 
diievous  plot,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  fire  and  the  msasacre.  Otherwiscsy  it  ii 
iikdy,  there  would  have  been  a  scene  of  blood  and  desolation  resembling  that  is 
the  time  of  Sy]la*s  victory;  whose  cut»throats  and  their  creatures,  dieAeatfif, 
would  now,  in  their  turn,  have  had  their  throats  cuts  this,  indeed,  wonld  nsi 
have  been  much  to  tiie  detriment  of  the  stale;  but  then,  with  those  baofitti, 
many  innocent  persons  would  have  been  murdered,  and  a  great  nrndier  of  in. 
dustrlous  artisans  aud  shopkeepers  totally  mined  by  tiie  confli^iatlon  ;  tiie  d^ 
Uwrelbte,  in  general,  becMue  gioatiy  obliged  to  die  coosnl  for  hit  tiwely  mUag 
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Old  aecuring  the  penont  of  the  oonspintora,  whkh  totally  arerted  the  impending 
.vil  i    and  if,  after  doing  his  fellow^dxeiu  thia  effectual  aerviee,  he  had  heen 
,:ontent  with  the  consdoiuneaa  of  hsTing  done  it,  and  the  ftrther  leward  of  their 
.^raterol  appUuaea;  and  not  listened  to  his  oowazdly  fean,  so  as  to  he  seduce^ 
3y  tlieni  to  act  the  tyiant,  Tiolating  the  laws,  in  a  most  tender  pdnt,  withoot 
Ally  necessity ;  he  would  unquestionably  have  desenred^ almost  the  fortieth  part 
.of  iHe  pnuae  he  claimed*'  for  his  performances.   As  to  the  compliments  made  to 
liixxK  l>y  Catttlus  in  the  senate,  and  by  Gato  the  year  following,  from  the  rostra  yu  MiddL 
(jTi  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Cssar  and  Pompey),  and  the  loud  aodamatioDs  of  p.  227. 
tbe  multitude  thereupon,  whence  PUny,  in  honour  to  his  memory,  cries  out,  Hin.  Hirt» 
^  *'*'  HLail  thou,  who  wast  first  saluted  parent  of  thy  country,"  it  seems  quite  ridi.  ^'  7*  90. 
\  cviloua  to  bring  those  compliments  of  two  leaden  of  a  ftiction,  and  those  huzzas 
%>£  a  mob,  as  proofs  that  Cicero  ''  obtained  the  most  glorious  title  which  «  mortal 
can  wc«r>— lather  of  his  ooontiy— from  the  free  vote  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Ttome.**     Was  Rome  free*  at  this  time?     Or  could  Cicero  derive  any  honour 
from  tbe  applanses^  given  to  Us  administration  by  those  dtiaens,  wIkh  moq 
after,  on  aooount  of  that  very  administration,  banished  him  his  country  ?   They 
were  as  &ee  then  as  when  they  assented  to  Cato's  compliment  to  him.  What  an 
idea  does  his  English  historian  give  us  of  the  freedom  of  Rome,  when  he  makes 
us  see,  that,  in  the  consulship  of  his  patriot  hero,  the  very  deliberations  of  the 
senate,  concerning  Lentulus  and  the  other  prisoners,  were  not  free;  that  Caesar^ 
for  having  declared  against  dispenong  with  the  laws,  '*had  some  difficolty  to  MlddL 
escape  with  life  from  the  rage  of  the  imights,*  who  guarded  the  avenues  of  the  p-  93& 
senate;  where  he  durst  not  venture  to  appear  any  more  till  he  entered  upon  his  Sueton.  J* 
prsBtorshtp  with  the  new  year?"    It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore^  that  Ae  ^^^^  ^^ 
author  of  the  dedamadon  against  Cicero  reproves  the  folly  of  bis  **  Cedant  ansa  ViLVnga^ 
togcp,  conoedat  laurea  lingua;"  as  if  by  the  sole  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  Sallust. 
vtrithout  any  weapon  but  his  tongue,  he  had  done  those  exploits  of  whid)  he 
boasted.    ^  Quasi  vero  tqgatot,  et  noo  armatus,  ea  qusB  gloriaris,  oonfeeeris." 

«  Plutarch  tdls  us,  that  on  aeeonnt,  not  of  any  bad  action,  but  of  the  excessive 
and  never  ceasing  praises  which  Cicero,  after  his  exploit,  bestowed  on  himself,  he 
^became  odious  and  intolenble:  that  in  the  senate,  the  aasemblies  of  the  peopie, 
and  the  courts  of  justice,  every  body  was  dunned  and  deafened  with  the  names 
Catilina  and  Lentulus,  which  the  orator  was  for  ever  sounding  in  their  ears:  and 
that  his  writings  of  every  kind  were  so  stuffed  with  panegyrics  upon  himself,  as 
to  destroy  the  pleasure  of  reading  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  charms  of  his 
wit,  and  the  music  of  his  hmgnage. 

*  ^*In  the  absence  of  Pompey,  who  was  sent  to  war  first  against  thepiiatei^ 
and  then  against  Mithridates,  the  strength  of  the  commons  [notwithstanding  the 
rcstonUk»  of  the  tribunitian  privilegct  in  the  consulsliip  of  Pompey  and  Cmms) 
gradually  diminished  (says  Sallust),  and  the  power  of  a  few  men  increased  pro- 
poitiooably.  These  engrossed  the  msgistiacies,  the  provinces,  evenr  thing;  and 
while  they  themsdves  lived  secure,  in  tranquillity,  grandeur,  and  affluence,  terri- 
ficd  the  rest  with  proseeutkma  and  impeadunents,  in  order  to  rander  the  commons 
more  manageable  and  submisdve." 

y  Plutarch  reports  (as  has  been  already  mentioned),  that  the  multitude  proclaimed  Vid.  siipr. 
'  Cicero  Koood  founder  of  Rome ;  and  the  same  Plutarch  teDa  us»  that  the  multitude  p.  ggg. 
(almost  forty  years  before)  proclaimed  CaiusMarius  diird  founder  of  Rome.  And  Vid.  voL  4. 
Cicero  btmsdf,  more  than  twenty  yeara  after  all  Marius*s  bloody  crudties,  and  his  p.  121. 
death,  and  when  the  faction  of  the  nobles  was  in  power,  says  to  the  people — <'  Shi^  (^  Rabir* 
we  condemn  Caius  Marias,  whom  we  may  truly  call  father  <^his  country  and  parent  |o. 
of  yonr  liberty,  and  of  this  republic  ?  '  Cahim  Mazium,  quem  verd  patrem  patriae^ 
parentem,  inquam,  vestrae  libertatis,  atque  hujusoe  reipublicae  possumus  dioere — 
ooDdemnabimus  ?' " 

>  Cicero,  in  his  first  speech  against  Catiline,  tells  him  in  the  senate-house,  that 
the  knights  were  hardly  restrained  from  doing  lum  vioknoe.   Vid.  supra,  p.  476. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  tpirited  coniuci  of  Cmtar  tn  Aw  prmiors/Up  (jfear  qfRome  091).  Severat 
jfertotu  ofdiHinctum  are  brought  to  trial  infirm^  on  the  aceutafum  ofhavtng 
been  auockUee  in  Catiline's  compiYaey.  P,  SyUa  it  defended  by  Cicero^ 
Metelius  Nepot,  the  tribune^  continnei  to  inveigh  against  the  illegal  froeeeditsge 
of  Cicero  inhis  eonsnlship.  The  senate^  by  a  vote^fbrbids  molestimg  Aim  on 
Sutt  accomnU  AfeieUus  hereupon  proposes  a  lam  to  call  home  Pompey,  with  his 
army,  to  refbrm  and  settle  the  state.  This  motion^  opposed  by  Cato,  oceaskms 
civil  broils  and  contests,  which  the  senate  appeases  for  the  present  by  act*  of 
power.  P.  Clodius  profanes  the  mysteries  of  the  Good  Goddess.  The  con^ 
sequences  of  this  enormity,  in  the  consulship  of  Pupius  Piso  and  Vaieriwu 
Messala  (year  of  Rome  692).  Pompey  returns  into  Italy,  and  disbands  has 
army.    His  equivocal  conduct  after  his  arrival  at  Rome.     His  trissmph, 

J^^i^L       C^SAR,  who,  through  the  malicious,  clandestine 

001.     practices  of  Catulus,  and  others  of  that  cabal,  had 
B.C.61.   '^ 


been  driven  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  to 
S^iT"'  *void  being  assassinated,  ventured  to  come  abroad  so 
VvL  Mopt.  soon  as  the  new  year  began ;  he  then  entering  upon 
Sisf^'  *°^  *^®  prffitorship,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  some 
Sueion.  J.  months  before.  He  made  it  the  first  act  of  his  office 
D^  h^37.  ^0  call  Catulus  to  an  account  for  embezzling  the  public 
P*  ^*  money  in  rebuilding  the  Capitol ;  and  proposed  also  a 
law  to  efface  his  name  from  the  fabric,  and  grant  the 
commission  for  finishing  what  remained  to  Poropey. 

This  affair  was  moved  to  the  people  while  the  chief 
members  of  the  senate  were  attending  the  new  consuls, 
and  assisting  at  the  ceremony  of  their  taking  possession 
of  the  Capitol.  Catulus,  upon  notice  of  what  was  doing 
in  the  forum,  ran  instantly  thither  to  defend  himself, 
and  would  have  ascended  the  rostra,  but  Caesar  ordered 
him  to  stay  below  as  a  criminal.  A  great  number  of 
the  senators,  alarmed  for  their  friend  Catulus,  came 
from  the  Capitol,  and,  gatheriug  about  him,  so  warmly 
bestirred  them  selves  in  the  cause, that Csesar  was  obliged 
to  drop  it.  And  it  would  seem,  that,  in  revenge  of  this 
attack  upon  Catulus,  his  faction  immediately  instigated 
Q.  Curius,  who  had  been  Cicero's  informer  in  the  affair 
of  Catiline,  to  name  Caesar^  in  full  senate,  as  an  ac- 
oS^n^'  complice  in  that  conspiracy;  and  likewise  spirited 
up  Q.  Vettius,  a  Roman  kftight,   to  impeach  him 
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before  Novius  Niger,  the  quaestor.    Curius  affirmed;   Vevor 
tHat  what  he  deposed  against  Caesar  was  told  to  him  ^  ^||  ^ 
l>y  Catiline  himself;  and  Vettius  promised  to  produce  ^'^•^'' 
a  letter  to  Catiline  in  Csesar's  own  hand.   Caesar,  full  ssoth  cod- 
of  indignation^  called  upon  Cicero  to  testify,  that  he  '"^*' 
had  given  him  early  information  of  some  of  Catiline's 
designs;    and,  Cicero  not  refusing  his  testimony, 
Curius  was  thereby  frustrated  of  the  reward  which 
had  been  promised  to  the  first  discoverer  of  the  plot, 
and  which  he  claimed  under  that  title.  As  for  Vettius, 
Caesar  cited  him  to  answer  for  his  behaviour,  and,  upon, 
his  failing  to  find  security  for  his  appearance,  commit- 
ted him  to  prison,  after  he  had  been  roughly  treated, 
and  almost  killed  by  the  populace  who  surrounded 
the  rostra.     Caesar  imprisoned  likewise  the  quaestor 
Novius  for  suffering  a  superior  magistrate  to  be  ar- 
raigned before  him.     Nor  did  the  senate  make  any 
opposition  to  these  proceedings  of  the  praetor. 

Several  persons,  however,  of  considerable  rank,  had 
been  found  guilty,  upon  the  testimony  of  Vettius, 
and  banished;  some  of  them  not  appearing  to  their 
citation,  others  after  a  trial,  viz.  M.  Porcius  Laeca,  MiddL 
C  Cornelius,  L.  Vargunteius,  Servius  Sylla,  and  P.  ^  '^ 
Autronius,  &c.  The  last  of  these,  who  lost  the  con- 
sulship four  years  before,  upon  a  conviction  of  bribery, 
had  been  Cicero's  schoolfellow,  and  colleague  in  the 
qusBstorship,  and  solicited  him  with  many  tears  to 
undertake  his  defence:  but  Cicero  not  only  refused 
to  defend  him,  but,  from  the  knowledge  of  his  guilt, 
appeared  as  a  witness  against  him. 

P.  Sylla  also,  Autronius's  partner  and  fellow-sufferer 
in  the  cause  of  bribery,  was  now  tried  for  conspiring 
twice  with  Catiline,  once  when  the  plot  proved  abor- 
tive, soon  after  his  former  trial ;  and  a  second  time 
in  Cicero's  consulship :  he  was  defended  in  the  first 
by  Hortensius,  in  the  last  by  Cicero.  The  prose^ 
cutor  was  Torquatus,  the  son  of  his  former  accuser 
(«8  has  been  formerly  mentioned),  a  young  noble-  ^^!ut^' 
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TcMTof    mgn  of  great  parts  and  spirit;   who,  ambitious  ot 
6»i.     the  triumph  of  ruining  an  enemy,  and  fearing*  th^ 
^^^*'  Cicero  would  snatch  it  from  him,  turned  his  raillery 
2^^  against  Cicero  instead  of  Sylla,  and,  to  take  off  the 
influence  of  his  authority,  treated  his  character  with 
great  petulance,  and  employed  every  topic  whuji 
would  raise  an  odium  and  envy  upon  him :  he  called 
him  a  king,  who  assumed  a  power  to  save  or  destroy, 
just  as  he  thought  fit;  said,  that  he  was  the  third 
foreign  king  that  had  reigned  in  Rome  after  Numa 
and  Tarquinius ;  and  that  Sylla  would  have  run  swsy, 
and  never  stood  a  trial,  if  he  had  not  undertaken  his 
cause. 
MiddL  Cicero,  therefore,  in  his  reply,  was  put  to  the  trouble 

^  ***"      of  defending  himself  as  well  as  his  client. — ^As  to  tiie 
merits  of  the  cause,  though  there  was  no  positive 
proof,   yet  there  were  many  strong  presumptions 
against  SyUa,  with  which  his  adversary  hoped  to  op- 
press him :  but  Cicero  endeavoured  to  confute  them 
by  appealing  *^  to  the  tenor  and  character  of  his  life; 
protesting  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he,  who  had 
been  the  searcher  and  detector  of  the  plot,  and  hsd 
taken  such  pains  to  get  intelligence  of  the  whole  es- 
vid.  rapr.  tent  of  it,  had  never  met  with  the  least  hint  or  suspi- 
^^^'      cion  of  Sylla's  name  in  it,  and  that  he  had  no  other 
motive  for  defending  him  but  a  pure  regard  for 
justice;  and  as  he  had  refused  to  defend  others,  nay, 
had  given  evidence  against  them  from  the  knowledge 
of  their  guilt,  so  he  had  undertaken  Sylla's  defence, 
through  a  persuasion  of  his  innocence/'     Torquatos, 
for  want  of  direct  proof,  threatened  to  examine  Sylla's 
slaves  by  torture:  this  was  sometimes  practised  upon 
the  demand  of  the  prosecutor;  but  Cicero  observes 
upon  it,  *^  that  the  effect  of  those  torments  was  go- 
verned always  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and 
the  firmness  of  his  mind  and  body;  by  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  torturer,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
tortured;  and  that  in  moments  of  so  much  anguish 
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tbere  could  be  no  room  for  truth :  be  bids  them  put    Vmt  of 

A  O  M  B 

Sylla^s  life  to  the  rack»  and  examine  that  with  rigour^     691. 
whether  there  was  any  hidden  lust,  any  latent  treason,  ^-^-^^ 
any  cruelty,  any  audaciousness  in  it:  that  there  could  ^^l^^f"^ 
be  no  mistake  in  the  cause,  if  the  voice  of  his  perpetual ' 
life,  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight,  was 
but  attended  to/'     Sylla  was  acquitted/ 

As  Cicero  had  a  great  share  in  convicting  those  who 
were  capitally  condemned,  it  was  not  possible  but  he 
must  incur  much  odium  on  account  of  those  trials; 
and  the  more,  as  the  testimony  of  Vettius  was  made 
use  of,  who  very  soon  appeared  to  be  a  man  unworthy 
of  credit :  for,  having  presented  to  the  senate  a  list^ 
containing  the  names  of  the  conspirators,  he  after- 
ward asked  to  have  it  returned  to  him,  that  he  might 
add  some  names  to  it:  and  when,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  he  had  a  fraudulent  intention  in  making 
this  demand,  it  was  not  complied  with,  but  he  was 
ordered  to  declare,  viva  voce,  the  names  of  those  whom 
he  remembered,  this  threw  him  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  perplexity. 

Considering  how  many  of  the  conspirators  were  con- 

•  The  Englifth  historian  adds — <^6at  Cicero  had  no  great  jcy  from  bis  victory,  MiddL 
cr  oomfbrt  in  nieierving  such  a  dtisen,  who  livad  afterward  in  gte^t  oonfidffioa  p.  249. 
with  Caesar,  and  commanded  his  right  wing  in  the  hattle  of  PharsaU^;  and  served 
Mm  aftowaid  in  his  power,  as  he  had  before  served  hit  kinsman  Sylla,  in  m»* 
naging  hia  oonfiscationa  and  the  sale  of  the  forfeited  estates.'* 

About  the  time  of  this  trial  Cicero  bought  a  house  of  M.  Crassus  on  the  Palatine 
UU,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had  always  lived  with  his  father,  and  which  he 
is  now  supposed  to  have  given  up  to  his  brother  Qointus.  The  boose  cost  him 
Acer  30,000t  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  nobleat  in  Rome.  A.  Ckllim 
[L  12.  c.  12.]  tells  OS,  ^'  That,  having  resolved  to  buy  the  house,  and  wanting 
money  to  pay  fo^  it,  he  borrowed  it  privately  of  his  client  Sylla,  when  he  was 
under  prosecution;  but  the  story  Ukiog  wind,  and  being  changed  upon  him,  ht  « 

denied  both  the  borrowing  and  design  of  purchasing,  yet  soon  after  bought  the 
houset  and  when  he  was  reproached  with  the  denial  of  it»  replied  only  laughii^ 
diat  they  must  be  fools  to  imagine,  that,  when  he  bad  resolved  to  buy,  he  would 
raise  competitors  of  the  purchase  by  proclaiming  it." — ^The  truth  is,  and  what  he 
does  not  duiemble  (adds  nb  Enslish  lustorian),  that  he  borrowed  part  of  the  money 
to  pay  for  it  at  six  per  cent ;  and  says  merrily  upon  it,  that  he  was  now  so  plunged 
fo  debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a  plot,  but  that  the  oonspimtors  would  not  trust  bdm. 
It  nised  indeed  some  censure  upon  his  vanity  for  purchasing  so  expensive  a  hoaae 
with  borrowed  money:  but  Messala,  the  consul,  happening  soon  after  to  bay 
Aatroniu8*s  house  at  a  greater  price,  and  with  borrowed  money  too,  it  save  him 
aome  j^essure,  that  he  could  justify  himself  by  the  example  en  so  wormy  a  nuu 
gistrate:  **  By  Messala^s  puxdiase  (says  he)  I  am  thought  to  have  made  a  good 
baigain:  and  men  begin  to  be  convinced,  that  we  may  use  the  wealth  of  our  fiuods 
io  buying  whatoontiilMitcs  to  our  dignity.'*    Bp.  Fan.  6,  &  ct  ad  Am»  1. 1& 
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Tte  of   demned  upon  the  evidence  of  this  man,  and  hoirr  mam 
001.     were  put  to  death  without  any  previous  trials  and  upon 
^^•^^*  a  vote  only  of  the  senate,  it  is  the  less  to  be  wondered 
-  at,  that  the  tribune  Metellus  Nepos  (countenanced  per- 
haps by  Caesar)  continued  declaiming  against  the  late 
consul,  and  at  length  resolved  to  accuse  him  before  the 
people  of  illegal  proceedings,  and  bloody  acta  of  power. 
Cicero  had  no  inclination  to  enter  into  a  contest 
with  the  tribune,  but  took  some  pains  to  make  up  the 
matter  with  him  by  the  interposition  of  the  women; 
particulariy  of  Claudia,  the  wife  of  Neposi's  brother, 
Metellus  Celer,  and  their  sister  Mucia,  the  wife  of 
Pompey.     He  employed  also  several  common  fricDds 
EjKFaiiL    to  persuade  him  to  be  quiet.     Nepos  answered,  thai 
^^         he  was  too  far  engaged,  and  hacl  put  it  out  of  his 
power.  Cicero  therefore  was  necessitated  to  have  re^ 
course  to  other  measures  for  his  defence :  and,  as  his 
cause  was  the  cause  of  the  senate,  he  easily  prevailed 
Dio,  S7. 49.  upon  them  to  pass  a  decree,  that  no  prosecution  should 
be  brought  against  him  for  what  he  had  executed  by 
virtue  of  the  power  which  they  had  given  him,  and 
that  whoever  should  attempt  to  trouble  him  on  that 
account  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  hk 
country.     Hereupon  Metellus,  who  found  it  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  make  head  against  the  senate,  without 
the  assistance  of  Pompey,  published  a  law  to  call  that 
Pint,  in      general  home  with  his  army,  to  defend  Rome  against 
Ort.etin     (^|;;i{||g  [whose  defeat  and  death  were  not  till  after 
this  time],  and  against  the  exorbitant  power  and  ty- 
>  ranny  of  Cicero.     The  tribune  is  said  to  have  been 

supported  by  Caesar  in  this  enterprise.  The  senate,  in 
their  opposition  to  it,  had  the  help  of  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes, particularly  of  Cato:*"  for,  as  soon  as  Metdios 

^  Plutarch  reports,  that  Cato  had  once  determined  not  to  stand  lor  the  office  of 
tribune  at  the  last  dections,  and  was  going  to  pass  some  time  in  Lacania  witfacntain 
philosophers,  his  friends  and  oompanions,  when  he  met  on  the  toad  MeteOos  Sepos, 
who  from  the  army  of  Pompey  was  hastening  to  lUime  tosiie  for  the  tTibaDcahip :  that 
'  Cato,  appveliendingsimiemiMfaief  to  the  puhUc  from  the  furions  temper  of  this  nsB, 

who  was  one  of  Pompey*s  oeaturea,  retained  to  Rome,  and  the  Tcrr  next  momiBg 
put  himself  among  those  who  stood  for  the  tribuneship,  that  ha  might  bo  ahk  matt 
efftctually  to  oppose  the  enterpriies  of  MeteUnsb  Theaaaiehittorianiiiftnvaii 
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l>egan  to  read  the  law  to  the  people,  Cato  snatched  it   Yen  of 
away  from  him ;  and  when  he  proceeded  still  to  pro-      eou 
nounce  it  by  heart,  Minucius,  another  tribune,  stopped  ^^'^^* 
his  mouth  with  his  hand.  This  drew  the  assembly  into  ^^^^^ 
confusion,  and  raised  great  commotions  in  the  city; 
till  the  senate,  finding  their  faction  the  stronger,  came 
to  an  unprecedented,  and  most  impudent,  aristocratic 
resolution,  of  suspending  not  only  Caesar,  but  the  tri- 
bune Metellus,  from  the  execution  of  their  offices. 

CsDsar  nevertheless  resolved  at  first  to  continue  his  Suet  id  j. 

Qggm     1(5, 

administration  of  justice;  but,  upon  notice  that  a 
strong  force  was  preparing  to  control  him,  he  thought 
it  more  advisable  to  act  a  modest  and  submissive  part. 
He  dismissed  his  lictors,  laid  aside  his  toga  pratexta^ 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house :  and  when  the 
populace  gathered  about  it,  and  showed  themselves 
ready  to  support  him  by  force  in  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  he  rejected  their  offers.  The  senate,  not  ex- 
pecting so  much  moderation  from  him,  immediately 
reversed  the  decree  of  his  suspension. 

Metellus,  who  left  Rome  to  go  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Pompey  (with  whose  resentment  he  had  threatened 
the  senators),  had  not  gone  far  on  his  journey  before 
he  turned  back,  and  was  permitted  to  re-enter  upon 
his  office/ 

fikewiw,  ihat  Cato,  in  order  to  cool  the  zeal  of  the  populace  for  Gaesar,  whoie 
pnatofship  would  inereaae  hii  infiuenoe,  persuaded  the  senate  to  decree  (at  a  great 
expense  to  the  public),  before  Caesar  entered  on  that  office,  a  monthly  distribution 
of  oan  to  the  poorer  sort;  and  that  this  stratagem  had  its  effects,  rlut.  in  Cos. 
ethiCat. 

*  Cicero  published  an  invective  oration  against  Metellus,  which  is  mentioned  in  MiddL  p. 
his  epistles  under  the  tide  of  Metellina ;  it  was  spoken  in  the  senate  in  answer  to  a  137. 
speech  which  Metellus  had  made  to  the  people,  and  is  often  cited  by  Quintilian 
and  odiers  as  extant  in  their  time.  Metellus  Celer,  who  commanded  in  Cisalpine 
Oaul,  wrote  a  peevish  and  complaining  letter  to  his  friend  Cicero  upon  the  senate's 
treating  his  brother,  the  tribune,  so  semely ;  to  which  Cicero  answered  with  great 
freedom,  but  in  a  style  of  kindness  and  friendship.  After  complaining  of  the 
affiront  which  the  tribune  bad  put  upon  him  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  he  con- 
dudes  thus :  '*  I  did  not  therefore  attack  your  brolher,  but  defend  myself  only 
against  him ;  nor  has  my  friendship  to  you  ever  been  variable,  as  you  write,  but  firm 
and  constant,  so  as  to  remain  still  the  same  when  it  was  even  deserted  and  slighted 
by  you.  And  at  this  very  time,  when  you  almost  threaten  me  in  your  letter,  I  give 
you  this  answer,  that  I  not  only  forgive,  but  highly  applaud  your  grief;  for  I  know, 
from  what  I  feel  within  myself,  how  great  the  force  is  of  fraternal  love ;  but  I  beg  of 
you  also  to  judge  with  the  same  equity  of  my  cause;  and  if,  without  any  grcund,  I 
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Ymt  of  On  the  l8t  of  June  thU  year  na»  celebnted  the  tri- 

601.  umph  of  Q.  Metellus  Creticus,  which  had  been  long 

B.C.  61. 


retarded  by  the  intrigues  of  Fompey's  creatures. 


a^  oQo-       M.  Pupius  Piso,  Pompe/s  lieutenant^  declared  him- 
self a  candidate  for  the  consulship  at  the  approaching 
election,  and  Pompey  wrote  to  the  senate  from  Am,  to 
desire  that  they  would  defer  the  assemblies  for  the  dec- 
tion  till  he  could  come  and  support  in  person  die  in- 
terest of  his  lieutenant.     Many  of  the  fathers  were 
inclined  enough  to  grant  his  request^  but  Cato  warmly 
opposed  it  as  a  dangerous  compliance,  and  a  bad  pre- 
cedent. The  assemblies  therefore  were  held  at  the  imial 
time.     Pompey's  recommendation,  however,  had  its 
effect ;  for  Pupius  was  unanimously  elected.  The  peo- 
ple gave  him  for  a  colleague  L.  Valerius  Messala. 
MiddL  p.        But  the  most  remarkable  event  which  happened  in 
the  end  of  this  year  was  the  pollution  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Bima  Dea^  or  the  Good  Goddess,  by  P.  Qodius  ; 
which,  by  an  unhappy  train  of  consequences,  involved 
his  particular  **  friend  Cicero  in  an  unexpected  calamity. 
Clodius,  now  quaestor,  was  descended  from  the  noblest 
R^^'^*  family  in  Rome,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  of  a  graceful 
Pro  Mu.    person,  lively  wit,  and  flowing  eloquence ;  but,  ^<  with 
Veil.  Pat.    all  the  advantages  of  nature,  he  had  a  mind  incredibly 
2. 4ft.        vicious :  was  fierce,  insolent,  audacious ;  but,  above  al^ 
most  profligately  wicked,and  an  open  contemner  ofgods 
and  men,  valuing  nothing  that  either  nature  orthelaws 
allowed ;  nothing  but  in  proportion  as  it  was  deqierate, 
and  above  the  reach  of  other  men ;  disdaining  even  be- 
have teen  cruelly  and  barbarously  attacked  by  your  friends,  to  allow  that  I  ou^c 
Qot  only  not  to  yield  to  them,  but,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  expect  the  help  even  of  y«m 
and  your  army  also  against  theni.  I  was  always  desirous  to  have  you  for  my  tnoA, 
and  have  taken  pains  to  convince  you  how  sincerely  I  am  youra.    I  am  s^  of  the 
same  mind,  and  shall  continue  in  it  as  long  as  yon  please ;  and,  for  the  love  of  yon, 
will  sooner  cease  to  hate  your  brother,  than,  out  of  resentment  to  himv  give  any 
shock  to  the  friendship  which  subsists  between  us.    Adieu."    Ep.  Faov  S.  % 

«>  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Clodius  had  been  singularhr  servicoaUe  to  las  friend 
Cicero,  keeping  close  to  his  side,  as  one  of  the  guards  of  his  person,  during  aU  his 
dii'Gculties  in  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiiacy.  This,  perhaps,  will  acoonnt 
for  Clodius*s  implacable  resentment  of  Cicero's  appearing  afterwavd  a  wicnoi 
i^ainst  him  at  his  trial :  but  how  shall  we  account  for  Cicero's  contiactiiigapar. 
licttlar  friendship  with  such  a  man  as  he  describes  Clodius  to  be? 
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nours  in  the  common  forms  of  the  republic,  nor  relish*    Tear  of 
ing  pleasures,  but  what  were  impious,  adulterous,  inces-     091. 
tuous."  Hehadan  intrigue  with  Csesar*s  wife,  Pompeia,  ^'^^^' 
who.  according  to  annual  custom,  was  now  celebrating  ^^^  ««- 
in  her  house*  those  awful  and  mystical  sacrifices  of  the  ^  j^^ 
goddess,  to  which  no  male  creature  was  ever  admitted,  ?*"p^^*^' 
and  where  every  thing  masculine  was  so  scrupulously  3». 
excluded,  that  pictures  of  that  sort  were  covered  during 
the  ceremony.    This  was  a  proper  scene  for  Clodius's 
genius  to  work  upon ;  an  opportunity  of  daring  beyond 
what  man  had  ever  dared  before  him:  the  thought  of 
mixing  the  impurity  of  his  lusts  with  the  sanctity 
of  these  venerable  rites  flattered  his  imagination  so 
strongly,  that  he  resolved  to  gain  access  to  his  mistress 
in  the  very  midst  of  her  holy  ministry.    With  this  view  cic- "d  Att- 
he  dressed  hhnself  in  a  woman's  habit,  and  by  the  benefit  piut  in  cic 
of  his  smooth  faccj^  and  the  introduction  of  one  of 
the  maids,  who  was  in  the  secret^  hoped  to  pass  without 
discovery;  but,  by  some  mistake  between  him  and  his 
guide,  he  lost  his  way  when  he  came  within  the  house, 
and  fell  in  unluckily  among  the  other  female  servants, 
who,  detecting  him  by  his  voice,  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  shrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
the  matrons,  who  presently  threw  a  veil  over  the  sacred 
mysteries;  and,  having  caused  thedoors  to  beshut,  began 
to  search  every  where  with  flumbeaux.  Clodius  was  at 

*  '*  Lei  femmet  wales  pouvoient  ankter  i  ce  sacrifice,  qn'on  appeHoit  aussi  les 
nysUns,  k  cnue  du  nppoit  qa*il  avioit  avee  1m  mystdns  de  CeieB.--H>  saerifioe 
[se  ftboit]  chez  C^mt,  son  pas  en  quality  de  gnoid  pontife^  oommeront  cm  plusteun 
iMbileftgena^  mais  en  qiialit§  de  pwteur.  On  ne  trouve  nuUe  part  qoe  ces  myst^res 
t  se  eilibm  ma  le  scniTenuo  pondib.  Cioenm  an  eontraiie  dit  qu'ik  se  fiu- 


soient  chei  im  de  eeux  qui  n*eloient  cum  knperio  [de  Arusp.Resp.]  oe  qui  ne  s*^tend 
qa*an3K  ODnsnla  et  anx  protean.  I>ion  [lib.  JEXzvii.]  dit  positivement  qo'ils  se  fiu- 
solent  dies  on  eonsol  on  chei  an  pretear.  L*ann^  du  eonsulat  de  Cloeron,  dans  le 
tcBa  de  la  conjuration  deCatilina,  e*cat  ikdlic,au  mobdeDecembie,  eesaoiflee  se 
At  cbea  Ciccron ;  et  il  y  a  i^porenoe  [PluL  in  Cie.]  qu*il  se  c^l^bni  cette  ann^  k 

Epfite  dans  le  m^me  terns;  car  eette  lettxe  [Let.  13.  lib.  1.]  est  du  premier  de 
Tiet*  etCieevon  pBde  de  cette  affidre  oomme  noovelle. **  Mongault,  torn.  L  pw  OS. 
N.  10.  This  ingenioot  writer,  in  the  same  note,  add*— '*On  con9oit  bien  pouiquoi 
il  [Qodnu]  ^toit  entr^  d^is^  ches  C^sar.  U  huAt  d*intelligence  avec  la  mattresw 
delamaison,  et  il  vouloit  venger  Pomp^,  et  tons  les  autrea  maris  en  grand  nombre 
qai  aTOlent  le  m^me  mjet  de  se  plaindie  de  C^sar.  Cette  honn^Ce  dame  qui 
saarifiok  un  homme  de  ee  mMte,  et  si  aim^  de  toutes  les  autrea  itoimes,  i^  uM 
jeune  ftomdi,  ^toit  de  la  mdme  nniion  que  Pompte." 

M  mS 
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Yewof   length  found  in  the  chamber  of  the  slave  who  bad 
091.     introduced  him;  and  all  the  women  gathering  about 
^•^•^^'  him,  he  was  driven  out  of  the  house. 
^^con-       The  story  was  presently  spread  abroad,  and  raised 
a  general  scandal  and  horror  through  the  whole  city  : 
in  the  vulgar/  for  the  profanation  of  a  religion  beld 
the  most  sacred  of  any  in  Rome;  in  the  better  sort, 
for  its  offence  to  good  manners,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  republic.     Caesar  put  away  his  wife  upon  it. 
B  ^  fl?*      M.  Pupius  Piso  and  L.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  the  new 
— '         consuls,  had  entered  upon  their  office,  when  the  aflBiir 
2^^'  was  brought  before  the  senate.    The  fathers  referred 
AdAtt.  I.  it  to  the  college  of  priests,  who  declared  it  to  be  an 
abominable  impiety;   upon  which  the  consuls  were 
ordered  to  propose  to  the  people  a  law  for  trying^Clo- 
dius  by  a  special  commission  of  judges,  to  be  named 
by  the  prstor.   But  Q.  Fufius  Cal^nus,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, would  not  permit- the  law  to  be  offered  to  the 
suffrage  of  the  citizens.    This  raised  a  great  ferment 
in  the  city.    The  senate  adhered  to  their  resolution. 
Ibid.  14.     though  the  consul  Piso'  used  all  endeavours  to  divert 
them  from  it;  andClodius,  in  an  abject  manner,  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  every  senator.    After  a  second 
debate,  in  a  full  house,  there  were  fifteen  only  who 
voted  on  Clodius's  side,  and  400  directly  against  him; 
so  that  a  fresh  decree  passed,  to  order  the  consuls  to  re- 
commend the  law  to  the  people  with  all  their  authority, 

Cic.  de  '  It  had  been  the  common  belief  of  the  popuhu^  that  if  a  man  should  ever  dit 

AruKp.  into  theiie  mysteries,  he  would  be  instantly  struck  blind :  but  it  was  not  poasiUe 

Retp.  3.  at  Cicero  saya,  to  know  the  truth  of  it  before,  since  no  man  but  Clodios  had  evs 
1&  Cic  pro  tried  the  experunent:  though  it  was  now  found,  as  he  tells  him,  that  the  blindness 
Dom.  40.      of  the  eyes  was  converted  to  that  of  the  mind. 

s  CicerO)  hi  a  letter  to  Atticus,  gives  the  character  of  the  two  consuls.  <*  Pao  is 
a  man  of  a  weak  and  wicked  mind;  a  churlish,  captious  sneerer,  without  any  torn 
of  wit,  and  making  men  laughby  his  looks  rather  than  jests;  favouring  ndtherlhe 
popular  nor  aristocratical  party;  a  man  from  whom  no  good  is  to  be  expected, 
because  he  wishes  none ;  nor  hurt  to  be  feared,  because  he  dares  do  none."  Ci^ 
Ep.  ad  A  tt.  1 .13.  "He  would  have  been  more  vicious  by  having  one  vice  the  len, 
~2^;  l^  *^'  [^*^'<>»  ">  resentment  of  this  consul's  espousing  the  inteiM 
of  Clodm^  hmdered  the  senate  from  decreeing  to  him  the  province  of  Syria,  which 
had  been  designed  and  in  a  manner  promised  to  him.    Ad  Att.  1. 16.1 

The  other  consul,  Messab,  is  an  excellent  magwtrate  (says  our  otator),  acdve 
and  firm,  a  lover,  an  admhrer,  and  an  imitator  of  me.  "  Messak  consul  est  egrcgias, 
fortts,  constans,  diligens,  nostri  laudator,  amator,  imitator."    Ibid. 
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and  that  no  other  business  should  be  done  till  it  was  ^^if^ 
carried.     But  this  being  likely  to  produce  great  dis*      692. 
orders,  Hortensius  proposed  an  expedient,  which  was  ^'  ^*  ^' 
accepted  by  both  parties,  that  the  tribune  Fufius^^tcon. 
should  publish  a  law  for  the  trial  of  Clodius  by  the 
pra&tor,  with  a  bench  of  judges  drawn  by  lot,  instead 
of  judges  chosen  by  the  praetor,  as  the  law  proposed  by 
the  consuls  directed.    Hortensius  feared  lest  Clodius  Ad  Ait. 
should  escape  in  the  squabble  without  any  trial ;  and 
was  persuaded,  that  no  judges  could  absolve  him,  that 
a  sword  of  lead,  as  he  expressed  himself,  would  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  him :  but  the  tribune  knew,  that  MiddL 
in  such  a  trial  there  would  be  room  for  intrigue,  and  ^ 
for  corrupting  the  judges,  which  Cicero  likewise  fore-  ^?*,^ 
saw  from  the  first ;  and  wished  therefore  to  leave  him 
rather  to  the  effect  of  that  odium,  in  which  his  cha- 
racter then  lay,  than  bring  him  to  a  trial,  where  he 
had  any  chance  to  escape. 

Clodius's  whole  defence  was  to  prove  himself  absent 
at  the  time  of  the  fact ;  for  which  purpose  he  produced 
men  to  swear,  that  he  was  then  at  Interamna,  about 
sixty  miles  from  the  city.     But  Cicero,  being  called  ^|3[-^^ 
upon  to  give  his  testimony,  deposed  that  Clodius  had  a.  6. 
been  with  him  at  his  house  that  very  morning  at  Rome. 
As  soon  as  Cicero  appeared  in  the  court,  the  Clodian 
mob  began  to  insult  him  with  great  rudeness ;  but  the 
judges  rose  up,  and  received  him  with  such  respect,  that  ^^  ^  ^^ 
they  presently  secured  him  from  all  future  affronts. 

Csesar,  who  was  the  most  particularly  interested  in 
the  affair,  being  summoned  also  to  give  evidence,  de- 
clared,  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter  j 
though  his  mother  Aurelia  and  sister  Julia,  who  were 
examined  before  him,  had  given  a  punctual  relation  of 
the  whole  fact :  and  being  interrogated  how  he  came 
then  to  part  with  his  wife?  he  replied,  "  All  who  be-  s^  J^ 
l^ng  to  me  ought  to  be  free  from  suspicion  as  well  as  ** 
guilt."  Plutarch  says,  that  Cicero  himself  unwillingly 
appeared  as  a  witness  in  this  cause,  that  he  was  urged 
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Year  of    to  tt  by  the  importunity  of  his  wife,  a  fierce,  imperiotu 
692.     dame,  jealous  of  Clodius's  sister,  whom  she  suspected 
^^•^'  of  some  design  to  get  Cicero  from  her,  which  by  this 
39i«tcoD.  3(;^p  she  hoped  to  make  desperate.     The  story  does 
MiddT      ^^^  ^^^  improbable;  for,  before  the  trial,  Cicero 
p.  250.      owns  himself  to  be  growing  every  day  more  cool  and 
Ati'i  13.  Indifferent  about  it ;  and,  in  his  railleries  with  Clodioa 
after  it,  touches  upon  the  forward  advances  which  hia 
sister  had  made  towards  him ;  and,  at  the  very  time 
^  1^       of  giving  his  testimony,  did  it  with  no  spirit ;  and  said 
no  more,  as  he  tells  us,  than  what  was  so  well  knowiiy 
that  he  could  not  avoid  saying  it. 

The  judges  seemed  to  act  at  first  with  great  gravity ; 
granted  every  thing  that  was  asked  by  the  prosecutors^ 
and  demanded  a  guard  to  protect  them  from  the  mob  } 
which  the  senate  readily  ordered,  with  great  commenda- 
tion of  their  prudence :  but,  when  it  came  to  the  issue, 
twenty-five  only  condemned,  while  thirty-one  absolved 
him.    Crassus  is  said  to  have  been  Clodius's  chief  ma- 
nager in  tampering  with  the  judges,  emjdoying  every 
instrument  of  corruption  as  it  suited  the  diJffibrent 
tempers  of  the  men ;  and  where  money  would  not  do,, 
ofiering  even  certain  ladies  and  young  men  of  ^ality 
to  their  pleasure*   Cicero  says,  that  a  more  scandalous 
company  of  sharpers  never  sat  down  at  a  gaming  table ; 
infamous  senators,  be^arly  knights,  with  a  few  honest 
men  among  them,  whom  Clodius  could  not  exclude^ 
who,  in  a  crew  so.  unlike  to  themselves,  sat  with  sad 
and  mournful  &ces»  as  if  afraid  of  being  infected  with 
the  contagion  of  their  infamy :  and  that  Catulus,  meet- 
ing one  of  them,  asked  him  what  they  meant  by  de- 
siring a  guard?  were  they  afraid  of  being  cobbed  of 
the  money  which  Clodius  had  given  them? 

This  transaction,  however,  gave  a  very  serioua^  con- 
cern to  Cicero.  As  he  looked  upon  himself  to  be  parti- 
cularly affronted  by  a  sentence  given  in  flat  contra, 
diction  to  his  testimony,  so  he  made  it  his  busineas  on 
all  occasions  to  display  the  iniquity  of  it,  and  tasting 
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the  aeyeral  acton  in  it  with  all  the  keenness  of  his    Venor 

«^;I1^««,  h  ROME 

raillery.*  692. 

Pompey  the  Great  returned  to  Rome  about  the  be-  ^^•^- 
ginning  of  diis  year,  in  the  height  of  his  fame  and  for-  ^'f^^°- 
tunes,  from  the  Mithridatic  war.    The  city  had  been  ^^^  ^ 
much  alarmed  about  him,byvariousreportsfrom  abroad^  ^^  ^*  ^^ 
and  several  tumults  at  home,  where  a  general  appro-  ^^^ 
hension  prevailed  of  his  coming  at  the  head  of  an  army 
to  take  the  government  into  his  hands.^ — But  he  was 
too  phlegmatic  to  be  easily  induced  to  so  desperate 
a  resolution ;  or  seems  rather  indeed  to  have  had  no 
thoughts  at  all  of  that  sort,  but  to  have  been  content 
with  the  rank  which  he  then  possessed,  of  the  first 
citizen  of  Rome,  without  a  rival.^    He  had  lived  in  a 
perpetual  course  of  success  and  glory,  without  any  slur 
either  from  the  senate  or  people  to  inspire  him  with 
sentiments  of  revenge,  or  to  give  him  a  pretence  for 
violent  measures ;   and  he  was  persuaded,  that  the 
growing  disorders  of  the  city  would  soon  force  all  par- 
ties to  create  him  dictator,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
state;  and  thought  it  of  more  honour  to  his  character 
to  obtain  that  power  by  the  consent  of  his  citizens  than    . 
to  extort  it  from  them  by  violence.    But,  whatever  ap-  Pint  in 
prehensions  were  conceived  of  him  before  his  coming,   ""^ 
they  all  vanished  at  his  arrival  in  Italy ;  for  he  no  sooner 
set  foot  there  than  he  disbanded  his  troops,  giving 
them  orders  only  to  attend  him  in  his  triumph. 

^  About  this  time  Cicero  is  supposed  to  have  made  that  elegant  oradon,  stiff 
eitant,  in  the  defence  of  his  old  preceptor  the  poet  Archias :  he  expected  for  his 
pains  an  immortality  of  fiime  from  the  prsise  <n  Archias^s  muse;  but,  by  a  con- 
trvy  fiite  of  thinn,  instoid  of  deriving  any  addition  of  gloij  torn  Archias*s  com- 
positions, it  is  i^olly  owing  to  his  own,  that  the  name  of  Archias  has  not  long 
ago  been  buried  in  oblivion.  He  had  sung  in  Oieek  vene  the  triumphs  of  Marius 
over  the  Cimbri,  and  of  Lucnllus  over  Mithridates,  and  was  now  attempting  the 
consulship  of  Cicero.    Pro  Archia,  9.  1 1.    See  MiddL  p.  200. 

>  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Crassus,  probably  not  from  any  real  fear,  but  in  order 
to  gain  credit  to  the  calumny,  stole  out  of  Rome  with  his  children  and  his  most 
valuiUde  effects. 

k  This  high  nmk  was  not  sufficient  to  preserve  to  him  the  affection  of  his  wife 
Muda  (sister  of  the  Metelli).  He  had  a  rival  there,  and  more  than  one ;  Caesar 
among  the  rest,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius,  c.  50.  Pompey,  fully  informed  of 
her  scandalous  conduct,  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce  before  his  landing  in  Italy. 
She  afterwaid  married  Pompey's  quastor,  Scanrua,  son  of  the  fomous  Scaurus, 
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Ye«  or       By  his  late  victories  be  had  greatly  extended  the  bar- 

*  e»  *  rier  of  the  empire  into  the  continent  of  Aria,  havii^ 
^^•^'  added  to  it  three  powerful  kingdoms,  Pontus,  Syria, 

asist  con.  Bithynia,  which  he  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Roman 

Ve^  in.  provinces,  leaving  all  the  other  kings  and  nations  of  the 

««^  12-     east  tributary  to  the  republic,  as  far  as  the  Tigris. — On 

the  merit  of  these  great  services  he  did  many  acts 

abroad  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature ;  gave  what  laws 

Vid.  tnpr.   he  pleased  to  the  whole  east,  distributed  the  conquered 

^^^       countries  at  discretion,  to  the  kings  and  princes  who 

had  served  him  in  the  wars,  and  built  twenty-nine  new 

cities  or  colonies.    [His  donatives  to  his  officers  and 

soldiers  have  been  already  mentioned.]! 

His  first  business,  therefore,  after  his  return,  and 
what  he  had  much  at  heart,  was  to  get  these  acts  ratified 
by  public  authority.  The  popular  faction  promised  him 
every  thing,  and  employed  all  their  skill  to  divert  him 
from  a  union  with  Cicero  and  the  senate,  and  had  made 
a  considerable  impression  on  him :  but  he  found  the 
state  of  things  very  different  from  their  representations* 
saw  Cicero  in  high  credit,'  and  the  authority  of  the 

mA  „_.     pfince  of  th^  senale.    MucU  waa  Pompej*!  third  wife.    Antiitia  was  die  fint, 
n  ^2"        'finuluk  the  aeocmd,  and  Jdia,  Ciisar*8  daughter,  wffl  be  the  fiwrth. 
•p.£a^  iCioero,  upon  the  expiistionofhisooniuUiip,  had  taken  care  to  send  a  partienlMr 

account  of  his  whde  Mlministration  to  Pompey,  m  hopes  to  prevent  any  diaad- 
▼antageons  impresBions  there  from  leporu  of  his  enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him 
some  public  declaration  in  praise  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pomney,  being 
informed  of  the  ill  humour  which  was  rising  against  Cicero  in  Rome,  hu  answeral 
him  with  great  ooUlneBs,  and,  instead  of  paying  him  any  oompliment^  had  takoi 
nonotioeatallof  what  had  passed  in  the  affiur  of  Catiline.  Upon  which  CioeBO 
expostulated  with  him  in  the  following  letter  with  some  resentment,  yet  so  as  not 
to  irritate  a  man  of  the  first  authority  in  the  republic,  and  to  whom  aD  partiea 
were  forwardly  paying  their  court. 

*  L  e.  ge.  <'k.  T.  cicEKO  to  cv.  pomfet  the  obeat,  empebok.* 
*<  Vour  letter  to  the  senate  afiurded  inexpressible  satisfaction,  not  only  to  myself, 

but  to  the  public  in  general ;  as  the  hopes  it  brought  us  of  a  ]peaoe  are  agreeable 
to  those  expectations  whidi,  in  full  confidence  of  your  supenor  abilities^  I  had 
always  encouraged  the  world  to  entertain.  I  must  acquaint  you,  however,  that 
it  entirely  sunk  the  spirits  of  that  party,  who,  from  being  formerlv  your  declared 
enemies,  have  lately  become  your  pretended  friends;  as  it  utterly  disappointed 
their  most  sanguine  hopes. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  me  by  the  same  express  dia- 
covered  but  very  slight  marks  of  your  afiection,  yet  I  received  it  with  pleasure 
The  truth  is,  I  am  always  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  oousciouaness  of  having 
exerted  my  bist  offices  towards  my  friends:  and,  if  they  do  not  think  proper  to 
make  me  an  equal  return,  I  am  well  contented  that  the  superiority  should  remain 
on  my  side.  But,  if  my  utmost  seal  for  your  interests  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
unite  you  to  mine,  I  doubt  not  our  co-operating  together  upon  the  same  patryi^ 
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senate  much  re^qpected,  which  obliged  him  to  use  great    Yew  rf 
management,  and  made  him  so  cautious  of  offending     09a. 
any  side,  that  he  pleased  none.     Cicero  says  of  bis   ^^'^ 
first  speech*  [to  the  people3,  that  it  was  neither ^^^'. «*»- 
agreeable  to  the  poor,  nor  relished  by  the  rich ;  dis- « p^ 
appointed  the  seditious  [that  is,  the  popular  men^,  Comicio. 
yet  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  honest  [i.  e.  to  the  in- 
famous aristocratic  cabal]. 

As  he  happened  to  come  home  in  the  very  heat  of  Middi. 
Clodius's  affair,  so  he  was  presently  urged  by  both  par-  ^  *^ 
ties  to  declare  himself  on  that  head.    Fufius,  the  tri- 
bune, at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  Piso,  asked  him, 
before  the  people  assembled  in  the  Flaminian  circus, 
what  he  thought  of  empowering  the  praetor  to  choose 
judges,  who  should  be  the  praetor's  assessors  in  the 
trial  of  Clodius  ?  ""    To  which  he  answered  very  aristo- 
cratically, as  Cicero  calls  it,  that  he  had  ever  taken  the 
authority  of  the  senate  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight  in 
all  cases.    And  when  the  consul  Messala  asked  him  in 
the  senate,  what  his  opinion  was  of  the  profanation  of 
religion,  and  the  law  proposed  about  it?  he,  without 
entering  into  particulars,  applauded  in  general  all  the 
determinations  of  the  senate,  and  the  measures  they 
had  taken ;  and,  upon  sitting  down,  told  Cicero,  who 
sat  next  him,  that  he  had  now  said  enough,  he  thought, 
to  signify  his  sentiments  of  those  matters;  which  last 
words  were  supposed  to  include  the  proceedings  against 
Catiline  and  his  associates."" 

prind^fila  will  be  a  means  of  oementiDg  us  more  strongly  hereafter.  In  the  mean- 
thne^  It  would  neither  be  agreeable  to  the  openness  of  my  temper,  nor  to  the  freedom 
of  that  matoal  friaadahip  we  profess,  to  conceal  what  I  thought  wanting  in  your 
letters  I  will  acknowledge  then,  that  the  pubHc  serricea  I  performed  during  my 
late  consulship  gave  me  reason  to  expect,  from  your  attadunent  both  to  myself  and 
to  the  commonwealth,  that  you  would  have  sent  me  your  congratulations :  and  I  am 
persuaded  you  would  not  have  omitted  them,  but  from  a  tenderness  to  certain  pter. 
sons.  Let  me  assure  you,  however,  that  what  I  have  performed  for  the  preservation 
of  my  country  has  received  the  concurrent  applauses  of  the  whole  world.  You  will 
find,  when  you  return  hither,  I  conducted  that  important  scene  with  so  mueh  spirit 
and  policy,  that  you,  like  another  Scipio,  though  rar  superior  indeed  to  that  hero  in 
glory,  wfll  not  r^use  to  admit  me,  like  a  second  Iiidius,and  not  much  behind  him, 
I  trust,  in  wisdom,  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  your  private  and  public  transac- 
tioos.*'    £p.  Fam.  lib.  5.  £p.  ^.  Mdmoth's  Transition,  book  1 .  lett.  1. 

B  fci  Qussivit  ex  eo,  plaoentne  ei  judices  a  prstore  kgi,  quo  consilio  idem 
prctor  uteretuT.'*    AdAtt.  1.  14. 

"  CiceTO*s  letter  (before  mentioned)  to  Pompey  had  produced  in  the  Utter  an 
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VoroT       CnwiiSyOlisenrmg  that  this  dedbuiftkmli^ 
008.     the  senate,  rose  up,  and  launched  out,  in  a  very  high 
^^'^  ttraui,  into  the  prai8e«  d'Cicero's  consalship,  declaring 
aaificMi.  hinnelf  indebted  to  it  for  his  being  at  that  time  a 
'^^^^      senator  and  a  citizen ;  nay,  for  his  very  liberty  and  his 
1. 14        life;  and  that  as  often  as  he  saw  his  wife,  his  family, 
and  his  country,  so  often  he  saw  his  obligations  to 
Cicero.    This  is  what  Cicero,  in  a  letter,  rehtes  to  bis 
friend  Atticus;  and  he  adds,  *^  I  perceived  Pompey  at 
a  loss  to  guess  what  was  Crassus's  motive  for  so  speak- 
ing ;  whether  to  take  the  benefit  of  an  opportunity, 
which  he  himself  had  n^lected,  of  making  his  court 
to  the  senate;  or  because  the  illustrious  merit  of  my 
acts  (so  highly  pleasing  to  the  senate)  extorted  praise 
even  from  a  man  who  was  under  no  personal  obliga- 
ticm  to  me ;  but  whom,  on  the  contrary,  out  of  re- 
gard to  him  (his  rival),  I  had  always  treated  with  a 
particular  slight.     From  that  day  I  became  strongly 
attached  to  Crassus :  nor  did  I  fail  to  express  openly 
my  satisfaction  with  what  Pompey  had  said  in  my 
favour,  though  he  had  spoken  obscurely  and  with  so 
much  reserve." 
lb.  I.  IS.        Pompey,  after  this,  affected,  on  all  public  occasions, 
to  pay  so  great  a  court  to  Cicero,  that  the  popular 
faction  gave  him  the  name  of  Cneius  Cicero. 
MiddL  There  was  one  point  which  Pompey  had  much  at 

^'  heart  to  carry  this  summer,  the  election  of  L.  Afranius, 

one  of  his  creatures,  to  the  consulship.  To  engage  Cato 
not  to  oppose  him  in  this  undertaking,  he  sent  to  him  to 


ftppeannoe  of  amity  towards  him ;  but  Cicero  suipected  it  not  to  be  i 
is  evident  ftom  his  thirteenth  epistle  to  Atticus,  in  which  lie  says  of  Pompey, 
'*  That  indeed  he  made  great  pn^essions  of  esteem  and  consideration  for  him, 
and  affected  openly  to  support  and  praise  him;  but  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  he^ 
envied  him,  though  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  it.*'— The  character  that  Cicero 
gives  him  in  the  same  letter  is  very  different  from  that  of  Sdpb,  to  whom  he  had 
compared  him  a  little  before :  his  words  are»  speaking  of  his  conduct.  '*  Nihil 
oome,  nihil  simplex,  nilul  ip  tm*  w»XtnKi$(  honestum,  nihil  forte,  nihil  libenim.'* 
And  again  in  the  twentieth  of  the  same  book,  '>^  Is  vir  nihil  habet  amplum,  nihil 
excelsum,  nihil  non  summissum,  etpopulare."  Would  one  believe  that  the  hero 
of  the  fine  oration  Pro  lege  Manilla,  and  the  Pompey  thus  deschbed,  were  the 
same  man  ?  '*  Had  he  nothing  great,  nothing  elevated  ?  nothing  but  what  was 
mean  and  vulgar  ?  Was  there  neither  dignity,  nor  spirit,  nor  frwdom,  nor  can. 
dour,  nor  honesty,  noi  good-nature,  in  his  whole  behaviour?*'  Observations  on 
the  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  19. 
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aak  his  two  nieces  (some  call  them  his  dauffhters)  in   Year  or 
msiriage^  the  elder  for  himself,  the  younger  fw  his     00s. 
aon.     Cato's  wife  and  sister  were  overjoyed  at  the  ^'^'^ 
proposal,  as  highly  honourable  and  advantageous  to  3oi*t  con* 
the  family:  but  Cato,  who  was  aware  of  Pompey^apj^^!^ 
views,  gave  to  the  person,  charged  with  the  negotia^  ^^ 
tion,  the  following  answer,  without  hesitating  a  mo* 
Hient :  '^  Tell  Pompey,  that  Cato  is  not  to  be  snared 
by  women  ^  that  he  values  his  friendship  highly ;  and 
that  so  long  as  his  designs  shall  be  jurst  and  reasonable, 
he  may  depend  upon  Cato  as  a  more  steady  friend 
than  can  be  made  by  any  alliances  whatever.     But  I 
will  not  give  him  hostages  to  secure  my  inaction  when 
my  country  shall  have  need  of  my  assistance." 

Pom pey  nevertheless  pnrsned  his  enterprise,  in  which  Ad  Att. 
he  fought  (says  Cicero)  not  with  the  weapon  of  autho- 
rity, nor  with  that  of  interest,  but  with  what  Philip 
of  Macedon  took  every  fortress,  into  which  he  could 
^  drive  a  loaded  ass.     Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Pompey  Pint,  in 
himself  distributed  the  money  openly  in  his  own   ^^ 
gardens:  but  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  current  report, 
that  the  consul  Piso  had  undertaken  to  divide  it  at  Ad  Att. 
his  house :  which  gave  birth  to  two  new  laws,  drawn 
up  by  Cato,  and  his  brother-in-law  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  and  supposed  to  be  levelled  at  the  consul; 
the  one  of  which  gave  liberty  to  search  the  houses  even 
of  the  magistrates,  on  informations  of  bribery;  the 
other  declared  all  those  enemies  to  the  state  at  whose  ^ 
house  the  dividers  of  money  were  found.     Pompey, 
however,  obtraded  Afranius  upon  the  city,  by  which 
be  greatly  disgusted  the  aristocratic  faction."" 

He  had  been  making  preparations  all  this  summer  MiddL 
for  his  triumph,  which  he  deferred  to  his  birth-day,  p*  ^^' 
the  30th  of  September ;  having  resided  in  the  mean- 
while, as  usual,  in  the  suburbs:  so  that  the  senate  and 

•Platttcb  lays,  that  Cafeo'i  wife  and  aistar,  wbm  they  wy  how  Pompey  dia- 
hoMund  UmaeU;  hy  preedsing  the  artr  of  bribery,  in  so  ShuntM  a  maoiMar,  were 
eoavioeed  that  Cato  bad  jvdged  wiidy  in  rejecting  hia  alliance. 
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Year  of   people,  in  compliment  to  him,  held  their  assemblies 
602.     generally,  daring  that  time,  without  the  walls.     His 
B,c.ea.  triumph  lasted  two  days,  and  was  the  most  splendid 
wiitooD.   which  had  ever  been  seen  at  Rome:  he  built  a  temple 
to  Minerva  out  of  the  spoils,  with  an  inscription  giving 
a  summary  of  his  victories :  That  he  had  finished  a 
war  of  thirty  years:  had  vanquished,  slain,  and  taken 
2,183,000  men;  sunk  or  taken  846  ships;  reduced 
to  the  power  of  the  empire  1538  towns  and  for- 
tresses ;  and  subdued  all  the  countries  between  the 
lake  Masotis  and  the  Red  sea.^ 

P  Cy.  POHPEIV8.  CN.  7.  XAONVS.  IHP. 

BELLO.  XXX.  AVXOEVM.  CON7SCTO. 

FV8I8.  FVOATI8.  OCCI8I8.  IK.  DEDITIONEM.  ACCEPTI8. 

UOKiyyilf*  CEMTIES.  ▼ICIE8.  8E1CEL.  CEKTENI8. 

LXXXIII.  If. 

DEPSE88IS.  AVT.  CAPT.  KAVIBV8.  DCCCXX.VI. 

OPPrDIS.  CA8TELLIS.  MDXXXVIII. 

IX.  FIDEM.  KECEPTI8. 

TER&I8.  A.  XAEOTI.  I.ACy.  AD.  EVBEYX.  ICAEE. 

SVBACTK. 

VOTVM.  XE&ITO.  MINEBVAE. 

Plin.  Hist.  NaL  7.26. 

Crevler,  At  the  head  of  the  triamphal  prooessioo,  which  lasted  two  days,  was  carried  « 

torn.  13.        banner,  with  an  inacriptioa,  importing  that  Pompey,  after  he  had  ddiveied  aU  the 

L  3&  maritime  coasts  from  we  pirates,  and  restored  to  the  Roman  people  the  empire  of 

the  sea,  triumphed  over  Asia,  Pontus,  Armenia,  PapUagonia,  Ciqppadocia,  Syria, 

the  S<7thians,  the  Jews,  the  Alhanians,  Iberia,  the  island  of  Crete,  the  Bastanue, 

and  over  the  kings  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.    When,  after  his  trimnph,  he  ha. 

xangued  the  peo^  and,  acoordihg  to  caitom,  gave  them  an  account  of  his  cx- 

Oros.  L  6.    picms,  he  said,  *^  That  he  bad  fought  with  two-and-twenu  kings,  and  badso  fkr 

c.  6.  extended  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  that  Asia  Minor,  which,  before  his  oooqnests, 

Plin.  1.  7*     was  the  remotest  of  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Roman  people,  was  now  in  the 

c  20.  et       centre  of  them."     [This  was  not  then  true  (says  Dr.  Prideaux)^  or  at  any  tnne 

37*  2.  after.    For  Proper  Asia  was  never  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  empire.  Beyond 

Plut  in        the  Tigris  it  was  never  extended  eastward,  but  at  this  time  it  reached  westward  as 

Pomp.  £u- as  &  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  from  thence  to  Proper  Asia  was  more  than  doable 

the  distance  of  the  Tigris  ftom  that  province.] 

The  riches  dispkyed  in  this  third  triumph  or  Pompey  wtte  prodigioaa.  A  die» 

or  drau^t- table,  made  of  two  precious  stones,  four  feet  long  and  thrw  feet  wide.  A 

moon  o?gold,  of  above  thirty  pounds  weight :  three  table-beds  of  gold  also;  one  of 

which,  it  is  said,  had  belonged  to  Darius  Hystaspes.  Vessels  of  ^d  adorned  and 

enriched  with  precious  stones,  enough  to  furnish  nine  buffets :  three  statues  of  gold  ; 

Vid.  supr.    ooe  of  Minerva,  another  of  Mars,  and  the  third  of  Apollo :  the  golden  vine  of  Aii. 

p. 359.  stobulus,  which  has  been  spoken  of  before:  three-and- thirty  crowns  of  peari:  a 

little  chapel,  consecmted  to  the  Muses,  all  of  pearl,  with  a  sun-dial  a-top :  the 

effigies  of  Pompey  himself,  made  also  of  pearls ;  besides  a  chest  filled  with  jewels 

and  rings  of  great  value,  which  had  belonged  to  Mithridates,  and  which  Pompey 

consecrated  in  the  Capitol  with  the  golden  vine,  and  much  other  riches*    Add  to 

these  the  throne  and  sceptre  of  the  same  Mithridates,  and  a  bust  of  that  prince  in 

Plin.  12.  4.  ffold,  of  the  height  of  e^ht  cubits:  a  silver  statue  of  Phamaces,  grandfiitbcr  of 

Vid.  supr.    Mithridates :  and  waggons  full  of  gold  and  silver.  Among  the  natural  curiosities 

p.  376*  displayed  in  this  triumph,  the  ebony-tree  was  now  seen  at  Rome  for  the  first  time. 

The  gratifications  given  hj  the  triumphant  victor  to  the  ofiiceis  and  soldien  wem 

also  expressed  in  an  inscription  on  a  table  carried  in  the  show,  which  inscription  de> 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CahUut  diet.  T%e  tMitofi  of  ike  eenate  wUh  the  kmighi»y  wAicA  was  firmed  \m 
690,  it  broke  m  thit  year,  692. 

The  next  year,  MeteUut  Celer  and  Afroniut  Mng  contulty  Pompey  endeavourt 
to  get  a  co^firmaHoHf  by  the  temUe,  of  all  hit  aett  In  Atia,  and  to  obtain  an 
Agrarian  law  in  favour  of  hit  toldiert.  The  city  it  alarmed  with  the  rumour 
of  a  GalUe  war,  ChdUu  firmt  a  tcheme  to  revenge  himtelfon  Ciceroy  for 
having  appeared  a  witnett  againtt  him  at  hit  trial  f}r  impiety.  Cicero* t  eoiu 
duct  on  occasion  of  thit  danger.  Juliut  Ctetarfrom  Farther  Spain  (ofwhit^ 
province  he  had  been  appointed  to  take  the  government  after  the  expiration  qf 
hit  prcetorthip)  retumt  with  glory  to  Rome,  In  the  end  cfthe  year  698  the 
Jbret  triumvirate  itfttrmed* 

Before  the  end  of  this  year  the  aristocratic  cabal  ^^J^^ 
lost  one  of  its  most  considerable  members  by  the  death     692. 
of  Catulus,  who,  in  his  public  conduct,  seems  never  ^'  '^ 
to  have  had  any  thing  in  view  but  the  perpetuating  ^i£^ 
of  the  usurped  power  of  the  senate;  an  infamous  as- 
sembly, usually  influenced  and  governed  by  him,  in 
conjunction  with  some  few  others  of  the  Cornelian 


daied  likewiK,  that  whercM  the  whole  revenue  of  the  republic,  before  his  oon^ 
quests,  had  not  exceeded  fifty  millions  of  drachmas  a  year,  her  revenues  from  the 
countries  alone  which  he  had  conquered  amounted  to  eighty-five  millions. 

This  display  of  riches  was  accompanied  with  ashowof  adifierentkind;  waggons 
filled  with  arms  of  all  sorts,  beaks  of  ships,  a  miiltitude  of  prisoners  of  war,  not 
loaded  with  chains  (as  had  been  the  custom  in  former  times),  but  every  one  at 
liberty,  and  dressed  after  the  mode  of  their  respective  countries.  Immediately 
before  the  triumphal  car  marched  the  kings,  princes,  and  great  lords,  to  the  numb« 
of  324,  who  had  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  or  delivered  as  hostues:  m 
particular  the  younger  Tigranes,  with  his  wife  and  daughter;  and  queen  Zorima, 
the  wife  of  the  elder  Tigranes:  seven  children  of  MiSiridates,  viz.  five  princes, 
Artaphemes,  Cyrus,  Oxathrea,  Xerxes,  and  Darius ;  and  two  princesses,  Orsabaris 
and£upatra:  Olthaces,  who  had  reigned  in  Colchis:  Aristobulus,  king  of  die 
Jews,  with  his  son  Antigonus  and  two  daughters :  some  tyrants,  and  the  captains 
of  the  Cilician  pirates :  princesses  of  Scythia :  three  Albanian  generals,  two  Iberian : 
the  hostages  of  those  nations  and  of  the  king  of  Comana :  and  last  of  all  Menander, 
commander  in  chief  of  Mithridates^s  cavalry. 

Several  pictures  followed,  whidi  represented  the  vanquished  kings,  or  the  battleB 
gained  either  by  Pompey  or  his  lieutenants:  a  detail  dTthe  adventures  of  Mithri- 
dates,  espedally  the  noaumal  battle,  wherein  he  was  entirely  defeated ;  his  flight; 
the  siege  that  he  maintainfd  in  Panticapcum;  his  death,  and  that  of  his*two 
daughters,  who  chose  to  die  with  him.  There  were  likewise  the  portraits  of  several 
odier  of  his  dnldxm,  of  both  sexes,  who  died  before  him.  This  long  string  of 
pictures  was  dosed  by  the  gods  of  the  barbarians,  led  in  triumph,  together  with 
their  worshippers. 

.  And  now  appeared  Pompey  himself,  mounted  on  a  car,  glittering  with  predons 
stones,  and  dotned  in  a  military  robe,  said  to  be  that  of  Alexander,  which  Mithri- 
dates  had  found  among  the  treasures  brought  into  the  island  of  Cos  by  Cleopatra, 
queen  of  Egypt,  grandmother  of  Ptolemy  Alexander  II.  The  principal  ofBcen 
of  the  army  followed  the  car,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback. 

It  had  been  formerly  the  custom,  when  the  triumphal  procession  was  over,  to  Li^*  ^ji*» 
put  the  captives  to  death,  or  condemn  them  to  perpetual  imprisonment :  but  the  ^  103. 
Roman  manners  were  now  somewhat  softened.    PompeyN  captives  were  sent  back 
to  their  own  countries :  only  Aristobulu?  and  the  younger  Tigranes  were  detained, 
that  Hyrcanna  and  the  elder  Tigranes  might  enjoy  peace  in  their  dominions. 
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tmt  of   broodi  patriots  formed  under  the  diacipline  oF  Syik 
1192.      and  invariable  enemies  of  tbe  free  constitution  or 
B.cm.   Rflmi>.     Nor  was  this  the  greatest  adversity  tbej 
aouteoo.  sustained  in  this  same  year;  they  lost  the  suppm 
of  the  equestrian  order.    It  was  one  of  Cicero's  chief 
glories  to  have  formed  a  close  union  between  that 
order  and  the  senate^  a  union  which  never  could  be 
effected  till  the  knights  were  become  as  corrupt  and 
as  infamous  as  the  senators.     The  two  gangs  of  rob- 
bers were  then,  by  the  persuaaons  of  the  eloquent 
consul,  brought  into  an  agreement  to  support  one 
another:  but  as  such  unions  are  frequently  broke  by 
disputes  about  the  plunder,  so  it  happened  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.     But  let  us  hear  Cicero  himself  relate 
the  sad  tale  in  a  letter  to  Atticus. 

MiddL^         «c  ^g  jjy^  ijgpe  ju  3u  infirm,  wretched,  tottering 
Ad  Att.     republic :  for  you  have  heard,  I  guess,  that  our  kmghts 
^'  ^^*        are  now  almost  disjoined  again  from  the  senate.    The 
first  thing  which  they  took  amiss  was  the  decree  for 
calling  the  judges  to  account  who  had  taken  money  in 
Clodius's  affiiir :  I  happened  to  be  absent  when  it  passed, 
but  hearing  afterward  that  the  whole  order  resented  it» 
though  without  complaining  openly,  I  chid  the  senate, 
as  I  thought,  with  great  effect,  and  in  a  cause  not  very 
modest,  spoke  forcibly  and  copiously.    They  have  now 
another  curious  petition,  scarce  fit  to  be  endured ;  which 
yet  I  not  only  bore  with,  but  defended.  The  company 
who  hired  the  Asiatic  revenues  of  the  censors  com- 
plained to  the  senate,  that,  through  too  great  an  eager- 
ness, they  had  given  more  for  them  than  they  were 
worth,  and  begged  to  be  released  from  the  baigain. 
I  was  their  chief  advocate,  or  rather  indeed  the  second; 
for  Crassus  was  the  man  who  put  them  upon  making 
this  request.   The  thing  is  odious  and  shameful,  and  a 
public  confession  of  their  rashness :  but  there  was  great 
reason  to  apprehend,  that,  if  they  should  obtain  nothing, 
they  would  be  wholly  alienated  from  the  senate;  so 
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that  this  point  was  also  principally  managed  by  meu    Tew  ^ 
For,  on  the  Ist  and  2d  of  December,  I  spoke  a  great  ^  oosf  ' 
deal  on  the  dignity  of  the  two  orders,  and  the  advantage  ^'^'^ 
of  the  concord  between  them,  and  was  heard  very  &-  !^^ 
vourably  in  a  full  house.  Nothing  however  is  yet  done ; 
but  the  senate  seems  well  disposed :  for  Metellus,  the 
consul  elect,  was  the  only  one  who  spoke  against  us  \ 
though  that  hero  of  ours,  Cato,  was  going  also  to  speak, 
if  the  shortness  of  the  day  had  not  prevented  him. 
Thus,  in  pursuit  of  my  old  measures,  I  am  supporting, 
as  well  as  I  can,  that  concord  which  my  consulship  had 
cemented:  but  sinee  no  great  stress  can  now  be  laid 
upon  it,  I  have  provided  myself  another  way,  and  a  sure 
one,  I  hope,  of  maintaining  my  authority,  which  I  can* 
not  well  explain  by  letter,  yet  will  give  you  a  short  hint 
of  it.  I  am  in  a  strict  friendship  with  Pompey— ^I  know 
already  what  you  say-^and  will  be  upon  my  guard,  as 
fiir  as  caution  can  serve  me ;  and  give  a  farther  account, 
some  other  time,  of  my  present  conduct  in  politics. 
You  are  to  know  in  the  meanwhile,  that  Lucceius  de- 
signs to  sue  directly  for  the  consulship;  for  he  will  have, 
it  is  said,  but  two  competitors :  Caesar,  by  means  of 
Arrius,  proposes  to  join  with  him ;  and  Bibulus,  by 
Piso's  mediation,  thinks  of  joining  with  Cassar.     Do 
you  laugh  at  this?     Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  no 
laughing  matter. — December  the  ^th."*" 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  two  affairs  above 
mentioned,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  knights, 
though  they  sat  in  judgment  with  the  senators,  were 
not  subject  to  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  laws 
against  judges  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  corrupted : 

4  This  year,  692,  produced  nothing  of  importance  in  affiiirt  abroad :  Scaunu,  Vid.  supr. 
whom  Pompey  had  left  in  Syria,  made  an  incunion  into  Arabia  Petrca;  but,  p.  147*  149. 
for  900  talents  of  silver,  sold  a  peace  to  Aretus,  king  of  that  oountiy. 

Qointus  Cicero,  brother  of  the  orator,  and  brother-in-law  of  Atticus  (whose  sister 
he  had  married),  had  been  pnetor  the  preceding  year,  and  now  governed  the  province 
of  Asia,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  his  pratorship,  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and  . 
there  he  remained  three  years.  The  orator,  in  some  of  his  letters  to  Quintus,  reoom- 
mends  to  him  the  example  of  C.  Octavius  (Augustus  Ciesar's  father,  whose  second 
wtfe  was  Atia,  the  dai^ter  of  Julius  CfBsar).  Ocuvius  was  oraetor  this  year  at 
Rome:  and  Cioero  ascribes  to  him  all  the  qualities  of  an  excellettt  magistrate. 
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Yew  of  indeed  the  tribune  DrusuB,  in  662,  passed  a  law  whici 

692.  ^  subjected  them  to  those  penalties :  but  he  was  murderpd 

^^'^  soon  after,  and  all  his  laws  were  annulled.     Cato,  ob 

2^?^  occasion  of  the  scandalous  judgment  in  the  case  of  Oo- 

diusy  bestirred  himself  with  so  much  zeal,  as  to  procure 

a  new  law  of  the  same  import  with  that  of  Dnisus. 

MiddL  As  to  the  petition  of  the  knights,  concerning  the 

^*  ^^      Asiatic  revenues,  Cato,  when  he  came  to  speak  to  it, 

opposed  it  resolutely,  and  (having  justice  and  reason  on 

his  side)  prevailed  to  have  it  rejected:  which  Cicero 

often  condemns  as  contrary  to  all  good  policy :  and 

Ad  Att  1.  complains  sometimes  in  his  letters,  that  Cato^  though  he 

was  the  only  man  that  had  any  regard  to  the  republic, 

yet  frequently  did  mischief,  by  pursuing  his  maxims 

absurdly,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  times.'' 

Q.CsBcilius  MetellusCelerand  L.AfTamus  were  now 

entered  upon  the  consulship.  By  the  influence  of  the 

latter  (assisted  by  some  of  the  tribunes),  Pompey ,  whose 

creature  he  was,  imagined  he  should  readily  obtain  the 

ratification  of  his  acts,  together  with  an  Agrarian  law, 

which  he  was  pushing  forward  at  the  same  time,  for  the 

Ad  Att.     distribution  of  lands  to  his  soldiers.     But  he  was  ti- 
s*  la 

gorously  opposed  in  both  by  the  other  consul  Metellus, 

his  enemy  professed,  and  the  more  heated  by  a  private 

resentment  of  the  affront  offered  to  his  sister  Muda, 

whom  Pompey  had  lately  put  away.  Lucullus,  who  was 

personally  interested  in  the  first  article,  all  his  orders 

and  regulations  having  been  reversed  by  Pompey,  de- 

Dio,  i«  37.  clared,  that  the  senate  ought  not  to  confirm  his  acts  in 

the  gross,  as  if  they  received  them  from  a  master,  but 

to  consider  them  separately,  and  ratify  those  only  which 

'  <<  It  was  the  fault  of  Cato  (ays  a  very  ingenious  wrifei:,  qieakii^  of  tfaistnos. 
actioo)  not  to  see  that  public,  amiis  are  incapable  of  perfection,  and  thai  itBim. 
posable  lo  gorcro  a  state  without  submitting  lesser  interests  to  greater.**  (fiov 
fax  this  doctrine  is  supportable  in  the  two  present  instances,  the  reader  wiB  jvdge.] 
*'  Hence  it  was  that,  with  admirable  intentions  for  the  service  of  his  coontiy,  he 
sometimes  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  for  want  of  disdnguidiing  between  idat 
was  good  in  speculation,  and  what  in  practice."*  [A  dxsmiction  aomewhat  lib 
that  for  which  the  Jesuits  in  their  casuistry,  have  contended,  and  which  has  been 
so  severely  censured  by  M.  PaschaL] 
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were  found  to  be  reasonable.     Crassus,  Cato,  and    Year  of 
Metellus  Creticas,  joined  LucuIIus  in  the  opposition,      eos. 
and  the  generality  of  the  senate  being  of  the  same  ^'^'^^ 
side,  Pompey  could  not  carry  his  point  there.     He  ^^d  om- 
wholly  employed  himself  now,  therefore,  to  get  his  *"    ^ 
Agrarian  law  passed :  and,  to  make  it  the  more  pa- 
latable, other  citizens,  besides  the  soldiers,  were  (by  a 
clause  inserted  therein)  to  share  in  the  distribution. 

Nevertheless,  the  consul  Metellus,  and  his  associates, 
opposed  this  enterprise  with  no  less  warmth  than  they 
had  the  other.  The  tribune  Flavins,  the  promoter  of 
the  law,  impatient  of  the  opposition  he  met  with,  and 
animated  by  Pompey's  power,  had  the  hardiness  to  ^i^^- 
commit  Metellus  to  prison ;  and  when  all  the  senate  mo,  1/37. 
followed,  and  resolved  to  go  to  prison  too,  he  clapped 
his  chair  to  the  prison  door  to  keep  them  out:  but 
this  violence  gave  such  a  general  scandal  to  the  city, 
that  Pompey  found  it  advisable  to  draw  o£P  the  tri- 
bune, and  release  the  consul.  In  order  to  allay  these 
heats,  Cicero  (of  whose  conduct,  with  regard  to  the 
confirmation  of  Pompey's  acts,  no  mention  is  made  in 
history,  nor  in  the  letters  to  Atticus)  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Agrarian  law,  which  satisfied  both  parties, 
by  securing  the  possessions  of  all  private  proprietors, 
and  hindering  the  public  lands  from  being  given  away.  Ad  Att 
His  proposal  was,  that  out  of  the  new  revenues,  which 
Pompey  had  acquired  to  the  empire,  five  years'  rent 
should  be  set  apart  to  purchase  lands  for  the  intended 
distribution.  But  the  progress  of  the  affair  was  sus<» 
pended  by  the  sudden  alarm  of  a  Gallic  war,  which 
was  always  terrible  to  Rome,  and  being  now  actually 
commenced  by  several  revolted  nations,  called  for  the 
immediate  care  and  attention  of  ^e  government. 

The  senate  decreed  the  two  Gauls  severally  to  the  ib. 
two  consuls,  and  required  them  to  make  levies  without 
any  regard  to  privilege,  or  exemption  from  service;  and 
that  three  senators  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  one  of  them 

VOL.  IV.  N  N 
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Yc»«r   of  contular  rank,  to  be  sent  with  a  public  character  to 
003.     the  other  Gallic  cities,  to  dissuade  them  from  joining  in 

^^^*  the  war.    In  the  allotment  of  these  ambassadors,  the 

ssad  «n-  first  lot  happened  to  fall  upon  Cicero;  but  the  whole 
assemblyremonstrated  agamstit,  declarmg  his  presence 
to  be  necessary  at  Rome,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
employed  on  such  an  errand.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  Pompey,  on  whom  the  next  lot  fell,  who  was 
retained  also  with  Cicero,  as  two  pledges  of  the  public 
safety.  The  three  at  last  chosen  were  Q.  Metellus  Cre- 
ticus,  L.  Flaccus,  and  Lentulus.  The  Transalpine 
Gaul,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  war,  fell  to  the  lot 
^  the  consul  Metellus,  who  could  not  contain  his  joy 

^\o^      upon  the  prospect  of  glory  which  it  offered  him. 

m  fopr.   **  Metellus  (says  Cicero)  is  an  admirable  consul :  I 

1^^^  blame  him  only  in  one  thing,  for  not  seeming  pleased 
with  the  news  of  peace  from  Gaul.  He  longs,  I  sup- 
pose, to  triumph ;  I  wish  that  he  was  as  moderate  in 
this  as  he  is  excellent  in  all  other  respects.**  [For  he 
is  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  me.^ 

Pompey,  finding  the  aristocratical  faction  united  as 
one  man  against  him  (which  rendered  all  his  efforts 
hitherto  ineffectual),  andresolving  nevertheless  tocarry 
his  point,  gave  himself  up  more  entirely  than  ever  to 
the  faction  of  the  people,  and  connected  himself  even 
with  Clodius,  because  a  favourite  of  the  multitude. 

MWdo.  Clodius,  who  had  been  contriving  how  to  revenge 

himself  on  Cicero,  began  now  to  give  an  opening  to  the 

Ad  Att  scheme  which  he  had  formed  for  that  purpose.  His 
project  was  to  get  himself  chosen  tribune,  and  in  that 
office  to  drive  him  out  of  the  city.  But  as  all  patricians 
were  incapable  of  the  tribuneship  by  its  original  instil 
tution,  so  his  first  step  was  to  make  himself  a  plebeian 
by  the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  plebeian  house, 
which  could  not  yet  be  done  without  the  suffrage  of  the 
people.  This  case  was  wholly  new,  and  couinarj  to  all 
the  formsy  wanting  every  condition,  andserving  none 
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of  tke  ends  which  were  required  in  regular  adoptions ;    Yew  or 
80  that»  on  the  first  pn^osid,  it  seemed  too  eztrayagant     eos. 
to  be  treated  seriously.     The  solicitor  of  it  was  one  ^^^ 
Herenniusy  an  obscure  hardy  tribune,  who  first  moved  sos^  cod- 
it  to  the  senate,  and  afterward  to  the  people ;  but  met  ^^^ 
with  no  encouragement  from  either:  for  the  consul  ^  >• 
Metellus,  the  brother-in-law  to  Clodios,  though  ho 
gave  into  it  at  first,  warmly  opposed  it  afterward,  and  Pn>c«iio^ 
declared,  that  he  would  strangle  hhn  sooner  with  his 
own  hands,  than  sufifer  him  to  bring  such  a  disgrace 
upon  his  family.     Herennius,  however,  persisted  to 
press  it,  but  without  any  visible  success;  and  so  the 
matter  hung  through  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Cicero  affected  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  sometimes 
rallying  Clodins  with  much  pleasantry,  sometimes  ad- 
monishing him  with  no  less  gravity:  he  said  to  him 
one  day  in  the  senate,  '*  Your  attempt  ought  to  give  ua  Ad  Att 
no  manner  of  pain:  it  will  be  no  more  in  your  power,  ^'  ^' 
when  a  plebeian,  to  overturn  the  state,  than  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  patricians  of  the  same  stamp  in  the 
time  of  my  consulship.''  But  whatever  fiice  the  orator 
put  outwardly  upon  this  affair,  it  gave  him  a  real  un-» 
easiness  within,  and  made  him  unite  himself  more 
closely  with  Pompey,  for  the  benefit  of  his  protection 
against  a  stmtn,  which  he  saw  ready  to  break  upon  him.. 
Imagining,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  step  would  beMiddL 
censured  by  many,  as  a  desertion  of  his  old  principles,  ^' 
he  takes  frequent  occasion  to  explain  the  motives  of  it 
to  his  friend  Atticus,  declaring,  *^  That  the  absolution 
of  Clodius,  the  alienation  of  the  knights,  the  indolence 
and  luxury  of  the  consular  senators,  who  minded  no* 
thing  but  their  fish-ponds,  their  carps,  and  mullets^  and 
yet  were  all  ^ivious  of  him,  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  seek  some  firmer  support  and  alliance :  that  in  this 
new  friendship  he  should  attend  still  to  what  the  Sici- 
lian wi^  Eptcharmus  whispered,  <  Be  watchful,  and  dis-  Ad  Att  i. 
trust  i  for  those  are  the  nerves  of  the  mind.' "  On  an- 

nn2 
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Yc««r  Other  occasion  he  observes,  '^That  his  union  with 
^  «a  *  Pompejr,  though  useful  to  himself,  was  more  useful  to 
^^^  the  republic,  by  gaining  a  man  of  his  power  and  an- 
902d  COB-  thority,  who  was  wavering  and  irresolute,  from  the  hopes 
^[J^|[[^jg^and  intrigues  of  the  factious:  that  if  this  could  not 
^  have  been  done  without  drawing  upon  himself  a  charge 

of  levity,  he  would  not  have  purchased  that,  or  any 
other  advantage,  at  such  a  price ;  but  he  had  managed 
the  matter  so,  as  not  to  be  thought  the  worse  citizen 
for  joining  with  Pompey,but  Pompey  himself  the  better 
by  declaring  for  him :  that,  since  Catulus's  death,  he 
stood  single  and  unsupported  by  the  other  consulars  m 
the  cause  of  the  aristocracy ;  for,  as  the  poet  Rhinton 
says,  some  of  them  were  good  for  nothing,  others  cared 
for  nothing.  But  how  much  these  fishmongers  of  ours 
envy  me  (says  he),  I  will  write  you  word  another  time, 
or  reserve  it  to  our  meeting.  Yet  nothing  shall  ever 
draw  me  away  from  the  senate ;  because  to  adhere  to  it 
is  right,  and  most  agreeable  to  my  interest,  and  because 
I  am  pleased  with  the  marks  of  respect  which  they  give 
Ad  Att.  2.  me."  In  a  third  letter,  he  says,  "  You  chide  me  gently 
for  my  union  with  Pompey:  I  would  not  have  you  to 
think  that  I  sought  it  for  my  own  sake ;  but  things 
were  come  to  such  a  crisis,  that,  if  any  difference  had 
happened  between  us,  it  must  have  caused  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  republic,  which  I  have  guarded  against 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  without  departing  from  my  own 
maxims,  I  have  rendered  him  the  better,  and  made  him 
remit  somewhat  of  his  popularity:  for  you  must  know, 
that  he  now  i^eaks  of  my  acts,  which  many  have  been 
incensing  him  against,  much  more  gloriously  than  he 
does  of  his  own ;  and  declares,  that  he  had  only  served 
the  state  successfully,  but  that  I  had  saved  it.  What 
good  this  will  do  me,  I  know  not;  but  it  will  certainly 
do  much  to  the  republic.  What  if  I  could  makeCsssar 
also  a  better  citizen,  whose  winds  are  now  very  pros* 
perousj  should  I  do  any  great  harm  by  it?    Nay,  if 
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tbere  were  none  who  really  envied  me,  but  all  were  en-   y^  ^ 
couraging  me  as  they  ought^  it  would  yet  be  more  com-  *  P^  £ 
mendable  to  heal  the  vitiated  parts  of  the  state,  than  to  b.  c.  sa. 
cut  them  oflF:  but  now,  when  that  body  of  knights  who  sosdoao- 
were  planted  by  me  in  ray  consulship,  with  you  at  their  "»^*p- 
head,  as  our  guard  in  the  Capitol,  have  deserted  the  se- 
nate, and  our  consulars  place  their  chief  happiness  in 
training  the  fish  in  their  ponds  to  feed  from  their  hands, 
and  mind  nothing  else;  do  not  you  think  that  I  am 
doing  good  service,  by  managing  so,  <that  those  who 
can  do  mischief,  will  not?  For,  as  to  our  friend  Cato, 
you  cannot  love  him  more  than  I  do;  yet,  with  the 
best  intentions  and  the  greatest  integrity,  he  often  hurts 
the  republic ;  for  he  delivers  his  opinion  as  if  it  were  in 
the  polity  of  Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus.  What 
could  be  more  just  than  to  call  those  to  an  account  who 
had  received  money  forjudging?  Cato  proposed,  the 
senate  agreed  to  it:  the  knights  presently  declared  war 
against  the  senate,  not  against  me;  for  I  was  not  of 
that  opinion.     What  more  impudent  than  to  demand 
a  release  from  their  contract?     Yet  it  was  better  to 
suffer  that  loss  than  to  alienate  the  whole  order :  but 
Cato  opposed  it,  and  prevailed ;  so  that  now,  when  the  ^^  ^^ 
consul  was  thrown  into  prison,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
tumults  which  have  lately  happened,  no  one  of  them 
would  stir  a  foot;  though  under  me,  and  the  consuls 
that  succeeded  me,  they  had  defended  the  republic 
so  strenuously,'*  &c. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  Julius  Caesar  re- 
turned from  the  government  of  Farther  Spain,*  with 
great  fame  both  for  his  military  and  political  acts.  That 
province  had  been  allotted  him  from  the  expiration  of 
his  oflSce  of  praetor,  which  he  held  in  691*     He  had  Pn  Baibo 

'^  19.  Suet 

■  Plutaich  teHs  ns,  that  in  Cssar^s  jdmney  to  Spain  at  this  time,  when  some  of  ^*  ^^ 
his  friends  took  notice  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  little  |^*    ,  • 
town  on  &e  Alp6>  and  one  asked  another  in  pleasantr  j,  whether  there  could  be  any     ^}*    '^* 
disputes  in  that  place  about  ranks  and  offioes,  or  any  jealousies  among  tfaeir  chiefs,  P*  ^ 
Caasar,  with  an  air  of  seriousness,  dedated,  that  he  would  rather  be  the  first  man 
there  than  the  seoood  in  Rome. 
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R^OM  E  ^^^^^^^^^  *'^^  barbarous  nations  by  his  arms,  and  cWu 
S93.  lized  them  by  his  laws ;  and  haying  subdued  the  whole 
^'  ^'■^^'  country  as  fkr  as  the  ocean,  and  been  saluted  emperor 
^^J2^°'  by  the  soldiers,  came  away  in  all  haste  to  Rome,  to  sue 
at  the  same  time  for  the  double  honour  of  a  triumph 
and  the  consuiship.  But  his  demand  of  the  first  was 
incompatible  with  his  pretensions  to  tbe  second ;  the 
one  obliginghimtocontinue  without  thecity,  the  other 
making  his  presence  necessary  within.  Many  of  the 
senators,  however,  were  well  inclined  to  dispense  with 
the  laws  in  his  fisivour.  Cato  opposed  tl^  with  his 
usual  steadiness;  and,  lest  his  reasons  should  not  pre- 
vail, he  kept  talking  till  the  house  broke  up.  The  time 
for  the  elections  was  at  hand :  Cassar,  therefore,  made 
no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  solid  to  the  specious ; 
he  ceased  his  pursuit  of  the  triumph  to  stand  for  the 
Suet  in  J.  consulship,  joining  interests  with  L.  Lucoeius,  for* 
19^  merly  mentioned,^  on  condition  that  this  candidate^ 
who  was  rich,  should  furnish  the  money  to  bribe  the 
centuries.  The  senate,  that  Csssar  might  not  have  a 
colleague  subservient  to  his  will,  espoused  the  other 
candidate  Bibulus  with  all  their  authority,  and  made  a 
common  purse  to  enable  him  to  bribe  as  high  as  his 
competitors:  which  bribery  even  Cato  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve Suetonius")  approved,  as  thinking  it  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  By  this  means  they  got  Kbulus  elected,  a 
man  firm  to  their  interests,  and  determined  to  obstruct 
every  attempt  of  Cassar  which  they  should  dislike. 

Crassus,  Pompey,  and  Caesar,  were  at  this  time  the 
men  who  bore  the  greatest  sway  in  the  state;  the  first 
by  reason  of  his  prodigious  wealth,  Pompey  for  his 
power  with  the  soldiery,  and  Caesar  for  his  aulmirable 
eloquence,  and  a  peculiar  nobleness  of  spirit.  These 
three  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  to  let  nothing 
pass  in  the  commonwealth  without  their  joint  approba- 

'  Vide  npn,  p.  461. 
e  Rro.  fiS?'''"  ^^**''*™"  "''*'*^^ 
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tion ;  which  triple  league  is  commonly  called  the  first   v««  or 
trmmyirate.  oos. 

Pompey's  chief  motive  to  this  alUauce  was  to  gret  ^^'^ 
lu8  acts  confirmed  by  the  influence  of  Cssar,  in  his  s^.<»- 

consulship.  VeU.Pafc 

The  aim  of  Crassus  was  to  maintain,  by  the  assistance  ^  ^ 
of  Pompey's  authority  and  Cassar's  vigour,  that  rank  in 
the  state  which,  without  their  aid,  he  could  not  hope 
to  preserve.  He  had  purchased  the  friendship  of  Caesar  ^lu^  ^ 
at  the  time  when  the  latter,  just  on  the  point  of  set-  de& ^. 
ting  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government  of  Spain,  |'J^£^a 
was  grievously  importuned  by  his  clamorous  creditors, 
who  sought  to  obstruct  his  departure.  Crassus  became 
bound  for  him  as  far  as  200,000/.  sterling  (for  so 
much  did  he  want  to  be  worth  nothing,  as  he  merrily 
said  of  himself) :  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  what 
induced  Crassus  to  act  so  friendly  a  part  at  that  time,  T^^^ 
was  to  be  enabled  to  make  head  against  his  rival  Pom- 
pey  by  the  auxiliary  strength  of  Caesar:  but  now  it 
was  become  his  interest  to  join  with  Pompey,  as  well 
as  with  Caesar,  in  one  common  scheme. 

As  for  Caesar,  he,  without  question,  in  giving  way 
to  Fompe/s  glory,  had  the  advancement  of  his  own  in 
view :  but,  whatever  private  views  each  of  the  confede- 
rates may  have  had,  if  we  consider  in  what  hands ""  the 

'Dr.  Middleton  bccma  the  linuifa  wotion  of  hif  fimt  TolttiDA  of  die  Life  of 
Cicero  with  these  words: 

^  CioBMy  betng  BOW  lednced  to  the  eondition  of  »  piiTate  tenator,  waito  take 
his  pleoe  on  that  veoeiahle  bench  of  coDSulaiSy  who  were  justly  reckoned  the  first 
citins  of  the  repuUic.  They  detivered  their  opinions  the  fint  always  in  the 
senate,  and  commonly  detennined  the  opinions  of  the  rest :  for,  as  they  had  passed 
through  all  the  pubUc  offices,  and  been  conversant  in  evoy  branch  of  the  adniU 
nistration,  so  their  experience  gave  them  great  auth<ai^  in  all  debates ;  and 
having  Uttle  or  nothing  farther  to  expect  for  themselves,  they  were  esteemed  not 
only  the  most  knowinc,  but,  generaUy  peaking,  the  most  disinterested,  of  all 
the  other  senators,  ana  to  have  no  other  view  in  their  deliberations  but  the  peaoa 
and  prosperity  of  the  lepublic. 

*'*'  This  was  a  station  exactly  suited  to  Cicero's  temper  and  wishes;  he  desired 
no  foreign  governments,  or  command  of  armies :  his  province  was  the  senate  and 
the  forum;  to  guard,  as  it  were,  the  vitals  of  the  empire,  and  to  direct  all  its 
counsels  to  their  proper  end,  the  general  good ;  and  in  tills  advanced  post  of  a 
consular  senator,  as  m  a  watch-tower  of  the  state,  to  observe  each  threatening 
cloud  and  rising  stonii,  and  give  the  alarm  to  his  feUow^tisens  from  what 
j^uarter  it  was  oavning^  and  by  what  means  its  eflfects  might  be  prevented.** 

To  this  description  of  a  consular  senator,  if  we  oompaie  it  with  what  Ciooo 
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YmoT    Administration  of  the  empire  had  been  of  late  years» 

69S.      it  will  not,  perhaps,  seem  wonderful  that  those  three 

^'^'^  men,  having  a  favourable  opportunity  to  do  it,  should 

aiod  con.    take  into  their  own  hands  the  management  of  the 

"*'*''^  public  affairs.  The  triumvirs  cannot  be  said  to  have 
made  attempts  on  the  Roman  constitution,  or  indeed 

vid-mpr.   on  any  legal  authority  or  government.      Anarchy 

p.289,&c.  pi^g^gjjgj^  y^Q  }jave  seen  senators  the  most  cde- 
brated  by  the  historians  for  their  patriotism  em* 
ploying  themselves  in  the  infamous  practices  of  cor- 
rupting judges,  and  suborning  false  witnesses  :we 

P-  47A.  have  seen  a  daring  ruffian  threatening  a  full  senate 
with  destruction,  and  yet  suffered  by  the  senate 
peaceably  to  go  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  so 

p.  ftos.  army  that  was  to  effect  that  destruction ;  yet  we  have 
seen  the  same  senate,  presently  after,  assume  a  lawless 
power  of  putting  citizens  of  the  first  rank  to  deaths 
without  previous  trial  and  condemnation :  we  have 

p.  62a  seen  them  presume  to  suspend  a  tribune  of  the  people 
from  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  openly,  by  a  com- 
mon  purse,  practise  that  bribery  they  had  so  often 
condemned,  as  ruinous  to  the  state.    Cato,  that  stout 

p.  629.  champion  of  the  laws,  we  have  seen  him  a  riotous  ms- 
gistt*ate,  violating  the  privileges  of  the  tribuneship  in 
the  person  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  and,  from  personal 

P.  660,  hatred  to  Caesar,  approving  of  bribery  and  corruption  in 
the  election  of  magistrates,  after  he  himself  had  prose- 
cuted Mursena  for  a  violation  of  the  laws  in  that  par- 

himself  says  of  a  venerable  bench,  may,  I  think,  be  applied,  not  improMiiy,  a 
passage  in  Af  onsieur  Bayle,  where,  on  occasion  of  some  gnmncDess  leflectioos, 
(lelivered  in  a  pompous  oratorical  style,  by  the  Abb6  de  St  Real,  on  the  oondnct 
of  Ring  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  he  exhorts  his  reader  to  beware  of  reflectiflos  so 
adorned. — **  Je  souhaite  que  cette  remaraue  scnre  d^avertissement  au  Iccteor, 

3u*ii  n'y  a  point  de  pens^  dont  il  faille  plus  se  dMer  que  de  ceUes  qu*an  d^bite 
*une  maniere  ^blouissante,  et  d'un  ton  majcstueux.  lies  reflections  de  TAbb^ 
de  St  Real,  que  je  viens  d*examiner,  sont  le«  plus  propres  da  moode  a  ftlooir; 
mais  otez  leur  omcmens,  r^urdez-les  un  peu  deprte  en  elles-memes,  vonso'y 
trouvercz  rlen  de  solide.'*    Diet  de  Bayle,  artic.  liouis  XI.  rem.  V. 

Who  would  expert  that  the  doctor^s  venerable  bmch  of  consular  senatoo  were^ 
according  to  Cicero  himself,  only  a  company  of  fishmongers,  of  whom  some  were 
good  for  nothing,  and  others  minded  nothing  but  their  fish-ponds,  their  caipi,  sod 
mullets,  and  placed  their  chief  happiness  in  training  the  fish  in  then:  ponds  to  feed 
from  their  hands  ?  See  Middl.  p.  281—283.  And  fee  what  Cato  says  of  didr 
regard  for  the  republic,  supra,  p.  504,  505. 
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ticular:  and,  lastly,  Cicero,  the  consummate  patriot,    Yevof 
pleading,  in  defiance  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience,      eos. 
against  punishing,  or  even  calling  to  account,  judges,  ^'  ^'  ^' 
notoriously  guilty  of  selling  the  most  iniquitous  de-^osdoon^ 

^'^^^  Vid.«upf. 

The  league  of  the  triumvirs  seemed  to  want  a  man  p-  ^^2« 
of  Cicero's  character  to  make  it  complete:  for,  when- p.  287. 
ever  they  should  be  engaged  in  foreign  governments, 
or  the  command  of  armies  abroad,  his  authority  would 
be  of  singular  use  at  home,  to  manage  the  affiiirs  of 
the  city,  and  solicit  what  they  had  to  transact  with 
the  senate  or  people.     Cassar,  therefore,  just  before  De  Pnnr. 
he  entered  upon  the  consulship,  sent  him  word  (by AdAtt * 
their  common  friend  Cornelius  Balbus)  that  he  would  ^-  ^ 
be  governed  in  every  step  by  him  and  Pompey,  and 
would  likewise  use  his  utmost  endeavours  (for  th^ 
triple  league  was  not  yet  divulged)  to  effect  a  perfect 
agreement  between  Pompey  and  Crassus. 

An  union,  formed  by  Caesar,  between  Crassus  and 
Pompey,  gave  Cicero  no  pleasing  prospect  with  regard 
to  the  public ;  and  he  was  much  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  act  in  this  crisis,  as  he  signifies  to  Atticus  in 
the  letter,  where  he  mentions  Caesar's  message  to  him 
by  Balbus, 
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f  ROM  THE  END  OF  THE  TEAR  603,  WHEN  THAT  TEIPLE 
LEAGUE  BETWEEN  CRAS8US,  POMPET,  AND  CiESAR,  WUICH 
IS  CALLED  THE  FIRST  TRIUMVIRATE,  WAS  FORMED,  TO 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  IN  THE  YEAR  TW. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Theactiqfihe  triumvirate  during  CwtarU  contuMUp^  year  of  Rome  G04. 

roTm  £  ^HEN  C.  Julius  Cssar  and  L.  Calpurnius  Bibulos 
604.  entered  upon  the  consulship,  four  afiairs  of  very  great 
'^'  ^^  importance,  and  much  contested,  were  depending: 


a»MoMi-        j^  Pompey's  Agrarian  law. 

2.  The  ratification  of  Pompe/s  acts  in  the  east« 

3.  The  petition  of  the  knights,  fanners  of  the 
Asiatic  revenues,  to  be  released  from  the  contract 
they  had  made  with  the  censors  (for  though  their 
petition  had  been  once  rejected  by  the  senate,  they 
renewed  their  solicitations):  and, 

4.  Clodius's  project  of  making  himself  a  plebeian, 
that  he  might  be  capable  of  the  tribuneship. 

As  the  political  principles  of  Caesar  and  Bibulus 
were  wholly  opposite  to  each  other,  so  were  their  views 
and  proceedings.  But  the  main  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween them  was  about  the  Agrarian  law.  Caesar  had 
prepared  it,  and  now  resolved  to  propose  it  in  his  own 
name.  He  presented  it  first  to  the  senate,  asking 
Dio,  1. 38.  their  consent  to  lay  it  before  the  people.  He  repre- 
So.  ^^'  sented  to  them,  that  a  distribution  of  lands  among  the 
poor  citizens  was  not  only  useful,  but  even  necessary 
for  disburdening  the  city  of  an  indigent  multitude, 
ever  prone  to  sedition,  to  repeople  and  cultivate  several 
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pmrts  of  Italy,  whieh  were  deserted,  and  to  recompense  ^^^ 
the  soldiers  who  had  bravely  and  faithfully  served  the     sm* 
commonwealth,  ^^'^ 

That  the  law,  as  he  had  prepared  it,  could  bring  ^. 
no  new  charge  either  on  the  state  or  on  private  per- 
sons: that,  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  he 
had  excited  the  territory  of  Capua,  so  valuable  by 
ita  fertility.  That,  as  to  those  lands  which  were  to 
be  bought  of  private  persons,  he  had  ordered,  that  it 
should  be  only  of  such  persons  as  were  willing  to  sell; 
and  that  the  price  of  the  lands  should  be  according 
to  their  valuation  in  the  censors'  books.  That  the 
republic  was  enabled  to  bear  this  expense,  as  well  by 
the  prodigious  sums  that  Pompey  had  brought  into 
the  public  treasury,  as  by  the  tiibute  that  he  had  im- 
posed upon  his  new  conquests. 

Caesar  observed  farther,  that,  for  the  distribution  of 
the  lands,  twenty  commissioners  were  to  be  elected;  a 
number  too  large  to  leave  room  for  the  apprehension 
of  their  agreeing  in  any  thing  that  might  be  dangerous 
to  the  public  liberty.  That,  content  with  the  honour 
of  having  proposed  the  affiur,  he  had  excepted  himself 
out  of  the  number  of  those  who  m^t  be  chosen  for 
the  employment ;  and  he  concluded  with  an  intimation 
that  there  were  twenty  honourable  places,  whieh  might 
be  agreeable  to  some  of  the  senators. 

When  he  had  thus  represented  the  matter  to  the 
senate  in  general,  he  addressed  himself  to  each  of  the 
aviators  in  particular,  desiring  him  to  declare  whether 
be  had  any  thing  to  object  to  the  law  proposed,  and 
offering  to  retrench  those  articles  that  could  justly 
displease,  and  even  to  abandon  his  project  entirely,  if 
it  could  be  shown  to  be  unreasonable. 

To  these  quesdons  (if  we  may  believe  Dio)  the 
senate  could  not  answer  a  word,  nor  pmnt  out  any 
thing  exceptionable  in  the  law;  and  he  adds,  that 
nothing  piqued  them  so  much  as  to  find,  that  a  pro- 
posal which  they  extremely  disliked  was  not  liable  to 
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TflwoT   censure.     Even  Cato  was  unable  to  find  fault;   yet 
094.      he  warmly  and  obstinately  opposed  the  law,  assigning 
B.C.5S.  ^Q  other  reason  for  so  doing,  but  that,  in  his  opinion, 
;things  ought  to  remain  as  they  were.    It  is  probable 
that  Cato  (whom  we  have  formerly  seen  lose  all  le* 
gard  to  decency  in  his  treatment  of  Csesar)  provoked 
him,  on  this  occasion,  with  some  outrageous  abuse, 
such  as  might  justify  him,  as  being  then  one  of  the 
supreme  magistrates,  in  committing  the  offender  to 
Pitttin     prison.     Cato,  being  ordered  into  custody,  left  the 
^^•'^^~*  senate-house  without  a  word  of  complaint,  but  con- 
tinued talking  against  the  law  as  he  went  along.' 
Caesar,  either  because  he  condemned  his  own  anger 
as  intemperate,  or  because  he  perceived  the  senators 
much  displeased,  presently  released  the  prisoner,  and 
J>io,         dismissed  the  assembly;  but  declared  to  them  at  the 
same  time,  that,  since  they  would  neither  approve  bis 
law,  nor  say  what  they  had  to  object  to  it,  he  would 
refer  it  to  the  people.    He  did  as  he  had  threatened: 
he  consulted  the  senate  no  more  in  this  affair,  nor  in 
any  other  that  occurred. 

When  Caesar  brought  his  law  before  the  people, 
he  had  added  to  it  a  clause  for  distributing  (what  he 
had  before  excepted)  the  lands  of  Campania  to  20,000 
poor  citizens  who  had  three  children  or  more.  He 
had  seven  of  the  tribunes  on  his  side  in  this  contest. 
Bibulus  mustered  all  his  forces,  and  came  down  to 
the  forum,  full  of  courage  and  resolution,  guarded 
by  three  of  the  tribunes  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
senate ;  and  as  often  as  Caesar  attempted  to  recom« 
mend  the  law,  he  as  often  interrupted  him,  and  de- 
clared, that  it  should  never  pass  in  his  year.  Caesar 
asked  him  (when  ihey  were  both  in  the  rostra)  whe- 
ther he  found  any  thing  exceptionable  in  the  law? 
To  which  Bibulus  made  this  answer  only,  that  he 

•  Bio  afdds,  that  aevenl  of  the  9ta$tan  foDowed  Calo,  and,  •mong  die  lat, 
M.  Pctraui^  who,  being  asked  by  CwHtft  why  hevent  out  betee  the  haaBfanks 
upk  anewered— ^<  BecauK  I  had  rather  be  with  Cato  in  priaoo  than  with  ym  k 
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vrould  oppose  all  innovations.    Hereupon  Caesar  ex-  p^j!"  *^ 
liorted  the  people  to  employ  their  entreaties  with  his      094. 
colleague  to  desist  from  his  opposition  to  a  law  so  bene-  ^'^'^ 
ficial  to  them.  Bibulus,  addressing  himself  to  the  mul-  J^.*^"' 
titude, — **  Not  a  tittle  of  it  shall  pass  while  I  am  consul, 
though  you  should  all  desire  it  :*'  and  away  he  went,  as 
soon  as  he  had  uttered  those  words.  Then  Caesar  pro- 
duced  Pompey  and  Crassus  into  the  rostra  to  signify  ^^^ 
their  opinion  of  the  law.     Pompey,  running  over  the  ^om^ 
whole,  commended  every  article  of  it,  declaring,  that  it 
was  highly  reasonable  the  poor  citizens  should  partake 
of  the  opulence  of  the  state.  The  people  were  delighted. 
Caesar,  raising  his  voice,  said  to  Pompey,  "  Since  jou 
approve  of  the  law,  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  will 
support  it,  in  case  those  who  are  against  it  employ  vio* 
lence  to  hinder  its  being  received?"  Pompey  answered, 
'*  If  they  come  to  oppose  it  with  the  sword,  I  will  come 
with  sword  and  buckler  to  support  it;''  a  declaration 
received  with  loud  applause  by  the  multitude.  Crassus 
too  applauded  what  Pompey  had  said,  and  pressed  the 
acceptance  of  the  law. 

BiVulus,  now  despairing  of  success  by  any  other  me- 
thod opf  opposition,  had  recourse  to  the  stratagem  **  of 
proclaiming  every  day  a  holiday  for  the  remaining  part 
of  the:year,  thereby  to  hinder  all  transacting  of  business 
with  the  people.  Caesar  laughed  at  his  colleague's  edict, 
and  named  a  particular  day  for  the  people  to  give  their 
sufiPrages  upon  the  law.  While  Caesar,  on  the  day  ap-* 
pointed,  was  speaking  to  the  people,  Bibulus  arrived, 
interrupted  him,and  once  more  repeated  his  declaration, 
that  the  law  should  never  pass  while  he  was  consul. 
From  words  the  two  parties  soon  came  to  blows :  Bibu- 
lus was  roughly  treated,  his  three  tribunes  wounded, 
and  his  whole  faction  driven  out  of  the  forum  by  the 
tribune  Vatinius,  at  the  head  of  the  triumvirs'  faction : 

^  Sylla,  in  his  first  consolship,  made  use  of  the  same  stntagem  in  a  dispute  with 
the  tribune  Sulpidus;  but  the  tribune  forced  him  to  revoke  his  ordinanoe. 
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Ytn  of    go  that  the  law  passed  upon  the  spot,  withovt  any  fiir- 
0P4.     ther  contradiction. 
^^^       Bibalns  made  his  complaint  the  next  day;  in  the  se- 
nate, of  the  yiolence  offered  to  his  person;  bat  finding 
that  nobody  cared  to  enter  into  the  affiar,  or  to  move 
any  thing  about  it,  he  retired  to  his  house  in  despair, 
andthereshot  himself  up  during  all  the  remaining  port 
Din.  Swt  ofhis  consulship,  that  is  to  say,  for  eight  months  entire, 
Vaiiik       exercising  no  one  function  of  his  effice,  except  that, 
whenever  Caesar  undertook  any  thing  new,  he  repub- 
lished his  ordinance,  by  which  he  had  converted  every 
day  of  the  year  into  a  holiday. 

By  a  special  clause  in  the  new  law,  the  senate  and  all 
the  magistrates  were  ob%ed,  under  grievous  penalties, 
Piut  in     to  take  an  oath  to  the  observance  of  it  :*  which  oath 
Cato  himself,  though  he  had  publicly  declared  that  he 
would  never  do  it,  was  induced  at  last  to  take.    It  is 
cie.  pro      said  that  Cicero  brought  him  to  compliance,  by  repre- 
senting to  him,  that  perhaps  it  was  not  justifiable  for 
a  private  person  to  declare  a  dislike  to  what  had  been 
regulated  by  the  whole  nation:  he  added,  *^  After 
U)Ouring  for  the  good  of  your  country,  how  can  you 
abandon  it  at  this  time,  and,  instead  of  continuing  to 
fight  in  its  defence,  give  it  up  a  prey  to  its  enenuea, 
consulting  only  your  own  repose?    For  if  Cato  has 
no  need  of  Rome,  Rome  has  need  of  Cato.  All  your 
friends  conjure  you  not  to  be  inflexible,  and  myself 
the  first  of  all,  to  whom  you  cannot  refuse  your 
assistance  in  the  present  conjuncture,  when  Clodius 
aspires  to  the  tribuneship  for  my  destruction." 
MiddL  Cicero  nevertheless  speaks  with  great  indignation,  in 

^  a  letter  to  Atticus,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  triumvirs, 

and  wonders  atPompey'spdicy  in  supporting  Csesar  in 
an  act  so  odious  as  that  of  alienating  the  best  revenues 

Ad  Att  11.      e  Xbe  obligation  of  tweaiing  was  extended,  by  tbe  law,  to  the  candidates  for 
IS.  et  pro     next  year*s  n^ttistrades.    M.  JoTcntias  Laterensis  chose  rather  to  renounce  bis 
ritac.2.      iii«iHisionstD4ietnbttn«bip  than  take  the  oalh:  bni  he  ipaa  dia  only  ens  who 
acted  diat  part. 
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of  the  republic:  aod  says^  that  he  must  not  think  to   ^^^^ 
make  them  amends,  by  his  rents  on  Mount  Libanus,      aM. 
for  the  loss  of  those  which  he  had  taken  from  them  ^^'^ 
in  Campania,  ^^te"' 

During  these  transactions,  Clodius  was  pushing  on  \^  ^^ 
the  affiur  of  his  adoption,  and  soh'citing  the  people  to  i^-  ^^ 
confirm  the  law  which  he  had  provided  for  thatpurpose.  ^^^ 
Tlie  triumvirate  pretended  to  be  against  it,  or  at  least  to 
stand  neuter;  but  were  watching  Cicero's  motions,  in 
order  to  take  their  measures  from  his  conduct,  which 
they  did  not  find  so  obsequious  as  they  expected.  In 
this  interval  it  happened,  that  C*  Antonius,  Cicero's 
colleague,  who  had  governed  Macedonia  from  the 
time   of  his    consulship,  was   now  impeached,  and 
brought  to  a  trial  for  the  maleadministration  of  his 
province,  and  being  found  guilty,*^  was  condemned  to 

'  M.  Ccelias  (the  same  Ccelius  for  whom  Cicero  afterwaid  pleaded]  wac  the  chief 
of  three  accuaen  who  impeached  Antonius.  M.  Crevier  ia  of  opinion,  that  Anto- 
i^us  waa  not  prosecated  for  maleadministration  In  his  province,  but  as  an  aocom- 
plioe  of  Catiline :  and  for  this  he  cites  Cic.  pro  CceL  ^  Accus&vit  [CceKus]  C.  An- 
tonium,  oollegum  meum :  cui  misero  pnedan  in  rempubUcam  bcnefidi  memoria 
nihil  profiiit,  nocuit  opinio  maleficii  cogitati:*'  which  passase,  nevertheless,  in  con- 
juncdoD  with  another,  in  Cic.  pro  F]ACoa^(tp  which  the  leazned  writer  likewise 
refers),  seems  strongly  to  oppugn  that  opinion.  Flaocus,  when  praetor,  in  690y  had 
been  instrumental  in  suppressing  Catiline's  conspiracy ;  and  so  nad  Antonius,  then 
consul,  who,  for  some  crime,  was  afterward  condemned,  in  the  beginning  of  094. 
In  the  same  year  Flacais  was  prosecuted  for  maleadministration  in  his  province  of 
Asia.  His  advocate,  Cicero,  reminds  the  judges  of  his  client*s  services  against 
Catiline,  and  insinuates,  that  there  were  persons  who  had  malicious  purposes  against 
all  those  who  had  serv^  their  country  on  that  occasion.  '^  Antoniua  is  aheady 
oppressed.  Be  It  so :  he  had  a  peculiar  infamy  upon  him :  yet  even  he,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  it,  would  not  have  been  condemned  by  you:  upon  whose  con- 
demnation a  sepulchre  waa  dressed  up  for  Catiline— Now  the  death  of  Lentulus 
is  to  be  revenged  on  Flaccus.  <  Oj^ressus  est  C.  Antonius.  Esto :  habuit  qnaz^  Pio  Flaec 
dam  iUe  infamiam  suam :  neoue  tamen  ille  ipse,— pro  meo  jure  dioo^ — ^vobis  judi«  38.  Bedc. 
cibus  damnatus  esset :  cujus  damnatione  sepulcrum  L.  CatiHnie  oelebratum  est—  torn.  4.  p> 
Nunc  a  Flaooo  Lentuli  pcEUB  per  vos  expetuntur.*  '^  What  was  the  peculiar  In-  96L 
fluny  npoD  Antonius,  that  infiuny  which  lessened  his  merit,  and  distinguished  it 
ftom  that  of  Fbccus  ?  Doubtless  it  was  his  being  reputed,  or  rather  known>  to  be 
afriend  to  Catiline  in  his  hearU  while  he  was  acdng  against  him.  N^ocuU  opinio 
molest  cogitaii,  ^'Nevertheless,  you  (says  Cicero  to  the  judges^,  when  hie  was 
accused  of  maleadministration  in  Macedonia,  would  have  absolvKl  him«  on  account 
of  the  signal  service  which,  in  fitct,  he  did  to  the  rqmblic  when  he  was  consuL** 
This  seema  to  be  the  sense  of  the  orator.  He  supposes  both  Antonius  and  Flaccus 
t&  have  been  prosecoted  for  makadministration  in  thdr  provinces,  not  beoiuBe 
iSbat  was  sufficient  ground  for  such  accnaatioD,  but  on  account  of  what  they  had 
done  a^dnst  Catiline; 

That  Antonius,  notwithstanding  all  the  power  of  Cicero's  doonence  exerted  in 
his  defisBce,  waa  readily  condemned,  seems  owing  to  tfiat  infomy  which  Cicero  meo- 
tions :  thou^  nn^inestioiiaUy  guilty  of  n^rint  and  extortion  in  his  provinoe,  he 
wwdd,  probably,  OKft  sscaped  copdwppadop,  badpotWs  seffiaghimsdi  to  actcop* 
invyto  WsBifJniaiuotii  and  ewgayuientsmadc  himtMiivciiiTly  dcsplacuaiid  dletested 
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Year  of   perpetUal  banishment.    Cicero  was  his  advocate ;  and, 
604.     in  the  course  of  his  pleading,  happened  to  fall  intoft 

B.C.58. 

bj  both  the  iriends  and  the  enemies  of  the  cdnspintots.     With  regand  to  the 

393d^  COD*    advocatioD  of  Cicero  fior  Antonios,  there  are  some  particulan  whi^  may  be  thoa^k 

Bulslup-         to  desenre  attentioD.    Cicero  writes  to  him  (then  govemor  of  Macedooia,  xb  691) 

£p.  Fvn.  I.  ^  <bcK  tenns;— ^'  Were  I  to  chum  eyen  your  hi^^t  senrioesy  the  drmand  cooid 

£p.  4.  hy  no  means  be  thought  unreasonable,  after  having  contributed  ereiy  lldc^  m 

Mdm,  "^P*"^  ^^  ^*  advancement  of  your  ease,  your  interest,  and  your  hoDoar.*' 

Trans.  [This  hints  at  his  having  resigned  the  lucrative  govemtnent  of  Macedooia  to  bim.] 

^*  But  I  may  safely  appeal  to  your  own  consdenoe,  whether  you  haw  ever  made  me 

die  least  return :  so  far  from  it  indeed,  that  I  have  heard  (for  I  dare  not  say  1  have 

been  informed,*  as  it  is  an  expression,  it  seems,  whidi  you  frei{uent]y,  thoogh,  I 

am  sure,  injuriously,  object  to  me),  I  have  heard  then,  that  jrou  have  fntHsaSBd 

aomethiiig  as  if-~but  I  leave  it  to  Atticus  to  tell  you  the  rest:  as  the  report  has 

given  him  no  less  concern  than  it  gave  myself.   In  the  meantime  I  wiO  only  ny. 

Slat  the  senate^  and  the  whole  Roman  people,  have  been  witoesKS  of  that  mw 

common  seal  vnth  which  I  have  entered  into  your  interest.  ■■  Believe  me,  yov 

presait  afiairs  require  a  much  larger  proportion  of  my  seal  and  pams;  the  ntmoit 

^  exertion  of  which  shall  not  be  wanting,  provided  I  may  have  reason  to  think,  tbat 

they  are  not  entirdy  thrown  away. — ^Atticus  will  inform  yoa  in  what  iwrtinilir 

Instances  you  may,  probably,  have  occasion  for  my  sood  ^ces.** — 

This  letter  was  written  towards  the  end  of  691 :  Attxcus  was  the  bearer.    <k 
the  1st  of  January,  692,  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus  in  terms  to  the  foDowiog  cfiect: 
L.  1  •  Ep.     «« There  is  no  coming  to  any  coodusion  with  Teucris  [a  nickname  for  Antooins]. — 
18*  Never  did  I  see  any  thing  more  impudeot,  more  sly,  more  dilatoty,  than  she  is. — 

So  much  the  better,  pernaps,  fbr  me.  For  Pompcy*s  harbingers  tdl  me,  that  be 
will  loudly  declare  for  the  recall  of  Antonios  from  his  government,  and  that  the 
prsetor  wiu,  at  the  same  time,  move  it  to  the  people.  Now  the  case  is  of  sadi  a 
nature,  that  I  cannot  defend  him,  without  incurring  the  censure  not  only  of  the 
most  worthy,  but  even  of  the  vul^.  For  something  has  fallen  out,  which  I  most 
desire  you  to  examine  to  the  bottom.  I  have  a  freedman,  a  worthless  feSov^  T 
mean  Uilarius,  who  was  your  accomptant,  and  whose  patron  you  are.  This 
Hilarius,  as  Valerius  the  linguist,  and^so  Chilius,  have  signified  to  me,  is  cov 
with  Antonius,  who  gives  out,  that  part  of  the  money,  which  he  extorts  from  tbe 
people  of  his  province,  is  for  my  use,  and  that  I  have  sent  one  of  my  freedmen  to 
Kim  to  be  the  keeper  of  our  common  purse.  This  touched  me  very  sensibly :  nee 
that  I  give  entire  credit  to  the  report:  yet  some  word  must  have  dropped  from 
Antonius  to  occasion  such  a  story.  Endeavour  by  every  method  to  learn  the  wboU 
truth;  and  do  not  fail  to  drive  that  rogue  [Hilarius],  if  it  be  possible,  out  of  the 
country.  Valerius  teUs  me,  that  he  hi^  the  story  from  Cn.  Plandus.'*  [He  vss, 
at  this  time,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  Id  Macedonia;  was  afterward  qusestorxntlie 
time  of  Cioero*8  exile,  and  very  serviceable  to  him.  He  is  the  same  Plandus  /or 
whom  Cicero  afterward  spoke  the  oration  pro  Plando.] 
Melm.  vol  ^^  The  very  judicious  French  translator  of  the  Epistles  to  A  tticus  seems  to  imagbe 
1*  p.  18.  there  was  some  foundation  for  this  report;  as  he  thinks  it  probable  that  Antonius 
note  a,  had  agreed  to  pay  Cicero  a  certain  sum,  in  consideration  of  his  having  relinquished 

to  him  the  government  of  Macedonia :  but  this  is  a  conjecture  altogether  unsupported 
by  any  evidence.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain ;  in  the  first  place,  that  Cicero  liad 
some  demands  on  Antonius,  of  a  nature  which  he  did  not  choose  should  be  known ; 
as,  whenever  he  hints  at  them  to  Atticus,  it  is  always  in  a  very  dark  and  enigmaticsl 
manner :  and,  in  the  next  places  that  he  sacrificed  his  own  judgment,  and  tbe  good 


Melm.  voL       *  This  alludes  to  the  expression  [te  comperiste]  which  Cicero  had  often  c  _  _. 

1.  p.  18.       to  employ  in  the  affiiir  of  Catiline^s  conspiracy.  As  his  prindpal  intelligence  i^ 

from  some  of  the  conspirators  themsdves,  who  communicated  to  him  from  time  to 
time  the  designs  of  their  associates,  he  was  obliged  toconceal  the  authors  of  theM 
discoveries :  but  though  the  event  proved  that  his  informations  were  true,  yet,  in  ge. 
neral,  this  method  of  accusation  was  extremdy  odious,  and  of  dangerous  example 
Ciccro^s  enemies,  therefore,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  thiapopular  objectkto, 
and  were  perpetually  repeating  the  phrase,  /  am  infbrmedy  niienever  they  were  dis* 
posed  to  reproach  his  conduct  m  this  transaction.  See  Mong.  Rem.  19.  on  the  niofr. 
teenthletterofthefintbooktoAtticus.  PlutinVit.Cic  Sallust.DeclBm.inCic,3. 
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complaint  of  the  times,  and  the  oppression  of  the  re-  p^J?l?C 
public,  in  a  style  that  was  interpreted  to  reflect  severely      e»4. 
upon  the  present  rulers.  Thestory  wascarrieddirectly  to  ^'^'^^ 
Caesar,  who  disdaining  to  contest  with  Cicero  in  the  way  ^^.~"" 
ofinvectiyesandsniartrepartees,yetresolvingtohumble 
him,  brought  on,  without  delay,  the  law  to  confirm  Clo- 
dius'sadoption,instantlycaIlingan  assembly  of  the  curias 
for  that  purpose.  The  ministry  of  one  of  the  augurs  was  Pw>  Dom. 
necessary,   Porapey  performed  this  office,  and  the  affair  sueton.  in 
was  carried  through  all  the  forms  to  a  conclusion  with  ^'  ^**' 
surprising  despatch.    Cicero  pleaded  for  Antonius  at 
noon,  and  at  three  o'clock  Clodius  was  a  plebeian. 

Bibulus,  advertised  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  Pro  Dom. 
being  an  augur,  sent  notice  to  Pompey,  that  he  was  ob-  ^^' 
serving  the  heavens,  and  taking  the  auspices,  during 
which  function  no  business  could  legally  be  transacted 
with  the  people.  But  Pompey,  instead  of  paying  any 
regard  to  his  message,  gave  a  sanction  to  the  proceed* 
mg,  by  presiding  in  it,  so  that  it  was  carried  without 
any  opposition."- 

Caesar,  having  made  his  court  to  the  multitude  by 

opinion  of  the  world,  in  oider  to  support  Antonius  in  his  present  fforernment. 
From  which  facts  the  reader  is  led  to  draw  the  oondusbn  that  he  shall  judge  rea- 
sonable.*'    Vid.  ad  Att.  12,  13,  14. 

In  the  fifth  letter  of  the  first  book  of  £p.  Fam.  Cicero  writes  thus  to  Publius 
Sestius,  quastor  [under  Antonius  in  Macedonia]. — ^*  Notwithstanding  all  the 
world  is  sensible  that  Antonius  has  by  no  means  acted  towards  me  with  the  gnu 
titude  he  ought,  yet  it  did  not  prevent  me  from  being  his  advocate  lately  in  the 
■enate;  when,  by  the  influence  of  my  authority,  and  the  force  of  what  I  said,  I 
greatly  disposed  the  house  in  his  favour.'* 

<^  The  question  in  tliis  debate  probably  turned  on  the  recall  of  Antonius:  aques-  Melm. 
tion  which  seems  either  to  have  been  carried  in  his  favour,  or  to  have  been  dropped 
during  a  considerable  time.  For  it  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Atticus,  written  two  years  Ad  Att 
after  the  date  of  the  present,  that  Antonius  was  still  in  his  government :  and  Dion  11.  2. 
Cassius  assures  us,  that  he  was  not  brought  upon  his  trial  till  the  consulate  of 
Ccaar ;  that  is,  not  till  694.     He  was  then  arraigned  for  his  ill  conduct  in  Mace- 
donia, and  as  being  concerned  likewise  m  Catiline's  conspiracy.    This  last  article 
of  the  impeachment  could  not  be  proved ;  but  the  truth  of  it,  nevertheless,  was 
generally  believed ;  however,  he  was  convicted  of  the  former,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  baniidiment.    Cicero  appeared  as  his  advocate  on  this  occasion,"  &c. 

[I  have  offered  some  reasons  against  the  supposition  of  Antonius's  being  ar«  Vid.  supr. 
nigned  as  a  conspirator  with  Catiline  ]  p.  bb9* 

Strabo  assures  us,  that  Antonius  chose  the  isle  of  Cephalenia  for  the  place  of  his  #3^^!^ 
exile,  of  which  he  acquired  the  entire  lordship,  and  in  which  he  built  a  new  dty,  but  Q|j^|^  * 
bad  not  time  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work  before  he  was  recalled  home.  If  this  1  |a^4i» 
fiut  be  tnie»  Antonius  must  have  enriched  himself  prodigiously  by  plundering  his 
province ;  for  he  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  during  his  consuldiip. 

'  These  laws  of  adoption  were  drawn  up  in  the  style  of  a  petition  to  the  people,  Middl. 
after  the  foUowtng  form : —  p.  292. 

VOL.  IV.  O  O 
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Year  of   the  Agrarian  law,  took  the  opportunity,  which  tbe 

604.      present  conjuncture  afforded,  to  conciliate  the  knights 

^'  ^'  ^'  to  him,  by  doing  that  which  Cicero  had  blamed  the 

30MCOI1.    senate  for  not  doing;*  that  is  to  say,  by  easing  them 

Dio,2ML62-  ^^  ^^^  disadvantageous  contract  which  they  long,  in 

•Vid.iupr.  vain,  complained  of,  and  remitting  a  third  part  of 

^^^'       what  they  had  stipulated  to  pay. 

Suet  J.  And,  lastly,  Caesar  procured  a  special  law  from  the 

^■^  ^'     people  for  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey*s  acts  in  Asia; 

and,  in  the  struggle  about  it,  so  terrified  and  humbled 

Lucullua,  who  was  the  chief  opposer,  that  he  brought 

him  to  ask  pardon  at  his  feet. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  lands  but  those 
of  Campania  were  distributed  by  virtue  of  the  new 
Agrarian  law.  Twenty  commissioners^  were  chosen  to 
make  the  distribution ;  and  Pompey  did  not  disdain  to 
be  of  the  number.  One  of  them  (named  Cosconius') 

Vid.  A.  ^^  At  Ay  it  please  jou,  citizens,  to  ordain,  that  P.  Clodius  be,  to  all  intents  and 

GelL  lib.      purposes  of  law,  as  truly  tbe  son  of  Fonteius,  as  if  he  were  begotten  of  his  body 

5.  10.  ui  lawful  marriage ;  and  that  Fonteius  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  OTcr  him, 

as  much  an  a  father  has  over  a  proper  son;  this,  citizens,  I  pray  you  to  confirm 

in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  desired." 

There  were  tliree  conditions  absolutely  necessary  to  make  an  act  of  this  kind 
regular :  first,  that  the  adapter  should  be  older  than  the  adopted,  and  mcapdxieof 
procreating  diildren,  after  having  endeavoured  it  without  success  when  he  was 
Pro  Dom.  capable:  secondly,  that  no  injury  or  diminution  should  be  done  to  tbe  dignity  or 
ad  Pont  13.  the  religious  rites  of  either  family :  thirdly,  that  there  should  be  no  fraud  or  col- 
lusion in  it ;  nor  any  thing  sought  by  it,  but  the  genuine  efiects  of  a  ical  adop. 
tioa.  All  these  particulars  were  to  be  previously  examined  by  the  ooUcge  of 
priests ;  and  if,  after  a  due  inquiry,  they  approved  the  petition,  it  waa  pwipipaed 
to  the  suffrage  of  the  citizens,  living  in  Rome,  who  voted  acoordmg  to  their  ori- 
ginal  divi»iou  into  thirty  curiae,  or  wards,  which  seem  to  have  been  analogous  to 
our  parishes;  where  no  business,  however,  could  be  transacted  when  an  augor  or 
consul  was  observing  the  heavens.  Now,  in  this  adoption  of  Clodius,  there  waa 
not  ot\e  of  these  conditions  observ<;d :  the  college  of  priests  was  not  so  mnch  as 
GonKuUed ;  tlic  adopter,  Fonteius,  had  a  wife  aud  children,  was  a  man  obacnre 
and  unknown,  not  full  twenty  years  old,  when  Clodius  was  thirty-five,  and  a 
ihuiator  of  the  noblest  birth  in  Rome;  nor  was  there  any  thing  meant  by  it,  bat 
purely  to  procure  the  tribunebhip :  for  the  affair  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Clodma 
WMS  emancipated,  or  set  free  again  by  his  new  father,  from  all  hia  obligatioBS. 

'  The  twenty  commissioners  established  a  colony  at  Capua,  and  thus  drew  that 
city  out  of  the  subjection  in  which  the  Romans  had  kept  it  for  above  150  yenrt. 
It  had  all  that  time  bornj  the  punishment  of  its  revolt  against  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Canuie,  and  bad  continued  without  senate,  without  magistrates,  and  withoatsn 
assembly  of  the  people.  It  was  only  the  retreat  of  those  who  cultivated  the  ter- 
ritory,  and  every  year  an  officer  was  sent  from  Rome  to  administer  justice  that. 
Raised  by  Canar  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  it  was  delivered  from  this  kind  of  «n 
vitude.  The  Roman  colonies  were  like  little  commonwealths,  which  gofsned 
themselves  in  imitation  of  Rome,  tlie  metropolis.     Crev. 

*  Cosconiua  had  been  pr«tor  in  Cicero*s  consulship,  and  afterward  praoooaul  in 
Spain. 
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during  before  the  end  of  the  year,  his  place  was  oiFered    Ve«r  or 
to  Cicero,  but  ^e  refused  it :  and  he  tells  us,  that     gm. 
Caasar  often  r^roaebed  him  afterward  with  this  re-  ^^'^ 
fusal,  as  a  proof  of  his  enmity,  and  that  he  would  393d  con- 
receive  no  favour  from  him.  AdAtt. 

During  a  great  pail  of  the  time  when  these  things  ^;.|^- 
were  in  agitation,  Cicero  contrived  to  be  out  of  the  way.  au.  9. 2. 
He  spent  the  months  of  April  and  May  in  the  country,  Ad  Att. 
mostly  at  his  villa  near  Antium,  where  he  had  placed  ^'  ^' 
his  chief  collection  of  books,  amusing  himself  with 
his  studies  and  his  children,  or,  as  he  says  jocosely,  in 
counting  the  waves.  For  he  was  under  no  small  diffi- 
culty to  determine  how  he  should  act  in  relation  to 
the  public  affairs.     If  he  opposed  the  triumvirate,  he 
could  not  expect  to  continue  well  with  Pompey  (with 
whom  he  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  engage  in  a  sepa- 
rate alliance,  imagining  that  this  would  be  sufficient 
to  screen  him  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies) :  if  he 
made  himself  subservient  to  the  triumvirate,  he  could 
not  expect  to  continue  well  with  the  senate :  in  the 
first  he  saw  his  ruin;  in  the  second,  the  loss  of  his 
credit.     He  chose,  therefore,  a  middle  way;  which 
was,  so  to  temper  his  behaviour,  that,  without  submit- 
ting to  explicit  approbation  of  what  was  doing  by  the  ib.  1. 19. 
triumvirs,  he  might  avoid  irritating  tlieir  power  to  his 
own  destruction.     This  was  the  scheme  of  politics, 
which  (as  he  often  laments)  the  weakness  of  the  honest 
[the  fish-pond  men^ji  the  perverseness  of  the  envious 
[nobody  knows  who],  and  the  hatred  of  the  wicked 
[the  popular  party],  obliged  him  to  pursue. 

While  Cicero  was  in  the  country,  he  was  desired  by  ib.  2. 7- 
Atticus  to  send  him  the  copies  of  two  orations  which  he  p.  296. 
had  lately  made.  His  answer  was,  that  he  had  torn  one 
of  them,  and  could  not  give  a  copy;  and  did  not  care 
to  let  the  other  go  abroad,  for  the  praises  which  it  be- 
stowed on  Pompey ;  being  disposed  rather  to  recant 
than  publish  them,  since  the  adoption  of  Clodius. — He  AdAtt. 

o  o  2 
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Yew  of    seems  indeed  to  have  been  too  splenetic  at  present  to 

B.  n  M  B 

04.      compose  any  thing  but  invectives^  of  which  kind  he  wa^i 

^^"^'  now  drawing  up  certain  anecdotes,  as  he  calls  them,  or 

swdcon-    a  secret  history  of  the  times,  to  be  shown  to  none  but 

Ad  AtL2.&  Atticus,  in  the  style  of  Theopompus,  the  most  satirical 

of  all  writers.  All  his  politics,  he  says,  were  reduced 

to  this  one  point,  of  hating  bad  citizens  [the  leaders  of 

the  popular  party],  and  pleasing  himself  with  writiiig 

lb.  7-        against  them :  and  since  he  was  driven  from  the  helm, 

he  had  nothing  to  wish,  but  to  see  the  wreck  from  the 

shore ;  or,  as  Sophocles  says, 

'*  Under  die  shelter  of  a  good  wann  roof. 
With  mind  lerenely  calm,  and  prone  to  aleefi. 
Hear  the  loud  stonn  and  beating  rain  withoat.** 

Clodius,  having  got  through  the  obstacle  of  his 
adoption,  began,  without  loss  of  time,  to  sue  for  the 
tribuneship ;  whilst  a  report  was  industriously  spread, 
which  amused  the  city  for  awhile,  of  a  breach  between 

lb.  12.  him  and  the  triumvirs.  The  new  plebeian  declared 
every  where  loudly,  that  his  chief  view,  in  desiring  the 
office  of  tribune,  was  to  rescind  all  Cesar's  acts;  and 
Cffisar,  on  his  part,  as  openly  disclaimed  any  share  in 
his  adoption,  and  denied  him  to  be  a  plebeian/  This 
stoiy  (whether  true  or  false)  was  eagerly  carried  to  Ci- 

!»>•  «•  cero  by  his  dear  disciple,  the  younger  Curio '  (who  had 
assured  him  before,  that  he  hated,  to  a  prodigious  de- 
gree, the  proud  kings,  and  that  ail  the  young  nobles 
were  as  much  incensed  against  them  as  he  himself,  and 
would  not  bear  them  much  longer),  and  that  Memmius 

^^  *^  and  Metellus  Nepos  had  declared  against  them :  which 
being  confirmed  also  by  Atticus's  letters,  gave  no  small 
comfort  to  Cicero :  all  whose  hopes  of  a  change,  to  the 

Ok  2.  12.  k  <*  Negcnt  illi  Publium  plebeium  &ctum  esse.  Hoc  rtro  icgnam  cat  el  fisii 
DoDo  pacto  potest.  Emittat  ad  me  Pahlius  [Clodius]  qui  obs^nent:  juriie 
Cxuenm  noatnim  oollegvn  Balbi,  Antii  mihi  nanaoe,  ae  in  «i»^ino  fbisie.'*— 

Balbus  was  piobablj  named  one  of  the  commissiafien  with  Pompey  for  phm- 
ing  a  colony  at  Capna,  and  accampanied  Pompey  at  the  time  when,  m  hk  vay 
thither,  Cicero  saw  him  at  Antium.  Balbus  had  been  ptstor.  Helttdn»nied 
Goar's  aster,  by  whom  he  had  a  daii|^iiec»  who  manied  Octavisa,  friho-  of  tk 
emperor  Augustus.     Mong.  torn.  1.  p.  3d4. 

<  He  was  SOD  of  Scrtbooius  Curio,  coo»al  in  677. 
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advantage  of  his  cause,  depended  upon  their  quar-  Vm  of 
relling  among  themselves.  The  pretended  ground  of  im. 
this  rupture,  as  it  is  hinted  in  Cicero's  letters,  was  ^^^ 
Clodius's  slighting  an  ofier,  which  the  triumvirate  393d  ooo. 
made  to  him,  of  an  embassy  to  king  Tigranes.  Cicero,  ^d  Aa 
mentioning  this  affair  to  Atticus,  says,  **  I  am  much  2. 7. 
delighted  with  what  you  write  about  Clodius:  try  all 
means  to  search  into  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  send  or 
bring  me  word  whatever  you  learn  or  suspect,  and 
especially  what  he  intends  to  do  about  the  embassy. 
Before  I  read  your  letter,  I  was  wishing  that  he  would 
accept  it ;  not  for  the  sake  of  declining  a  battle  with 
him,  for  I  am  in  wonderful  spirits  for  fighting;  but 
I  imagined,  that  he  would  lose  by  it  all  the  popularity 
which  he  has  gained,  by  going  over  to  the  plebeians. 
— If  he  slights  the  embassy,  and  if  this,  as  you  say, 
disgusts  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  law,  we 
shall  have  rare  sport.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  Publius 
has  been  treated  somewhat  rudely  by  them,  since  he, 
who  was  lately  the  only  man  with  Csesar,  cannot  now 
find  a  place  among  the  twenty ;  and,  afler  promising 
one  embassy,  they  put  him  off  with  another;  reserving, 
I  suppose,  the  lucrative  ones  to  be  bestowed  upon 
Drusus  or  Vatinius,  while  they  bestow  the  barren  one 
upon  him,  whose  tribuneship  was  proposed  to  be  of 
such  use  to  them.  Warn  him,  I  beg  of  you,  on  this 
head,  as  much  as  you  can ;  all  our  hopes  of  safety  are 
placed  on  their  falling  out  among  themselves,  of  which, 
as  I  understand  from  Curio,  some  symptoms  begin 
already  to  appear." — But  all  this  noise  of  a  quarrel 
between  them  was  found  at  last  to  be  without  cause ; 
or  if  there  was  any  real  disgust  among  them,  it  pro- 
ceeded not  far. 

Cicero  returned  to  Rome  in  June  (after  an  interview  ib.  & 
with  Atticus,  who  went  abroad  at  the  same  time  to  his  p|'^ 
estate  in  Epirus).     He  resolved  to  decline  all  public 
business,  as  much  as  he  decently  could,  and  to  give  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  to  the  bar,  and  to  the  defence 
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Year  of   of  causes ;  ^  an  employment  always  popular,  which  made 
6M.  '  many  friends,  and  few  enemies:  so  that  he  was  still 

B.  C.  fiS. 

— 7 k  Among  the  other  caiues  whidi  he  pleaded  this  sammer,  he  twke  dcfcn4ad 

3U3d  con.     ^  Thermua,  aiid  once  L.  Flaccus,  men  of  prartoriaii  dignity,  who  were  both  ■©- 
subhip.        qoiued.    The  speeches  dot  Thomus  m  lost ;  but  that  for  Flaccns  xmmuv^  yet 

somewhat  impenect. 
Midd).  This  L.  Valerius  Flaceus  bad  been  prsHor  in  Cicero's  oonaulsbip^  and  raoehFcd  the 

p.  300*  thanks  of  the  ienate  for  his  zeal  and  vigour  in  seizing  Catiline's  accomplices}  but 

*        '  .       was  now  accused  by  P.  Ldius  of  rapine  and  oppression  in  his  provinoe  of  Aaia, 
Vid^  which  was  allotted  to  him  from  his  prsetorship.    The  defence  consista  chiefly  in 

.sup  .    ^igpj^yjQg  |]jg  dignity  of  the  criminal,  and  invalidating  the  credit  of  the  Adatic 
OP  witnesses.  Cicero  obsenres,<<  That  the  judgesy  who  had  known  vidseeBtfaeiiiic^ity 

Pro  Flacc.     ^f  Flaccus's  life  through  a  series  of  great  employments,  were  themselves  tbe  best 
4, 5.  witnesses  of  it,  and  could  not  want  to  learn  it  of  others,  espedally  firom  Oreciam; 

that,  for  liis  part,  he  had  always  been  particularly  addicted  to  that  nation  and  cfacfr 
studies,  and  knew  mariy  modest  and  worthy  men  Among  them :  that  he  allowed  them 
to  have  haining,  the  discipline  of  many  arts,  an  de^aoee  of  wntinc,  a  ftaeacy  of 
ftpeaking,  and  an  acuteness  of  wit;  but  as  to  the  sancuty  of  an  oath,  they  had  no  no- 
tion  of  it,  knew  nothing  of  the  force  end  efficacy  of  it :  that  all  their  concern  in  giving 
evidence  was  not  how  to  prove,  but  how  to  express  what  they  said.'*    [^'^'^^^  ^^"^ 
the  same,  with  truth,  be  said  of  Cicero's  pleadings  for  the  most  part?] — "  Wnereaa 
of  the  Roman  witnesses,  who  were  produced  against Flaccus^thougfa  severalof  them 
came  angry,  fierce,  and  willing  to  ruin  him,  yet  one  could  not  help  observing  with 
what  caution  and  religion  they  ddivered  what  they  had  to  say :  and  though  they  had 
the  greatest  desire  to  hurt,  yet  could  not  do  it  for  their  scruples : — ^That  a  Roman, 
in  giving  his  testimony,  was  always  jealous  of  himself,  lest  he  should  go  too  ^; 
weighed  all  his  words,  and  was  afraid  to  let  any  thing  drop  firom  him  too  hastily  and 
passionately;  or  to  say  a  syllable  more  or  less  than  was  necessary." — One  part  of 
the  charge  against  Flaccus  was,  for  prohibiting  the  Jews  to  csny  oat  of  hispfiovinoe 
the  gold  which  they  used  to  collect  annually,  through  the  empire,  for  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem ;  all  which  he  seized,  and  remitted  to  ^c  treasury  at  Rome.  The  charge 
itself  seems  to  imply,  that  tbe  Jews  made  no  mean  figure  in  the  empire;  and  Cicero's 
answer,  though  it  betrays  a  great  contempt  of  their  religion,  through  his  ignorance 
of  it,  yet  shows,  that  their  number  and  credit  weve  very  considerable  atRoDsei  Tbe 
trial  was  held  near  the  Aurelian  steps,  a  place  of  great  resort  for  the  populace^  and 
particularly  for  the  Jews,  who  used  it,  probably,  as  a  kind  of  exchai^.  or  generi^ 
rendezvous  of  their  countrymen :  Cicero,  therefore,  proceeds  to  say,  "  It  was  for 
this  reason,  Lsslius,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  crime,  that  you  have  chosen  this  place, 
and  all  this  crowd,  for  the  trial :  you  know  what  a  numerous  band  the  Jews  axe; 
what  concord  among  themselves;  what  a  bustle  they  make  in  our  assemblies. — I 
will  speak  softly,  that  the  judges  only  may  hear  me ;  for  there  axe  people  ready  to 
incite  them  against  mc  and  every  honest  man ;  and  I  would  not  willingly  lend  any 
help  to  that  design— Since  our  gold,  then,  is  annually  carried  out  of  Italy,  and  all 
the  provinces,  in  the  name  of  the  Jews,  to  Jerusalem,  Flaccus,  by  a  public  edict, 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  it  from  Asiat  and  where  is  there  a  man,  judges,  who 
does  not  truly  applaud  this  act.^    The  senate,  on  several  different  occasions,  but 
more  severely  i  n  my  consuls^hip,  condemn  ed  the  exportation  of  gold.  To  withstand 
this  barbarous  superstition  was  a  piece  therefore  of  laudable  diKiplioe;  and,  out  of 
regard  to  the  republic,  to  contemn  the  multitude  of  Jews,  who  are  so  tumultuous  in 
ail  our  assemblies,  an  act  of  the  greatest  gravity :  but  Pompey,  it  seems,  when  he 
took  Jerusalem,  meddled  with  nothing  in  that  temple:  in  whid),  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  he  acted  prudently,  that^  in  so  suspicious  and  ilUtongued  a  people,  he 
would  not  give  any  liaudle  for  calumny :  for  I  can  never  believe,  that  it  was  the  re- 
ligion of  Jews  and  enemies,  which  hindered  this  excellent  general,  but  his  own  mo. 
desty ."   Then,  after  showing,  * <  that  Flaccus  had  not  embezzled  or  seised  the  gold 
to  his  own  use,  but  traiisiuitied  it  to  the  public  treasury,"  he  observes,  '<  that  it  was 
not  therefore  for  the  sake  of  the  crime,  but  to  raise  an  envy,  that  this  fact  was  men- 
tioned ;  and  that  the  accuser^s  speech  was  turned  from  the  judges,  and  addressed  to 
the  circle  around  them:  every  city  (says  he),  Lielius,  has  its  religion;  we  have 
ours :  while  Jerusalem  flourished,  and  Judei  was  at  peace  witlv  us,  their  rdigioas 
Pro  Fldcc.    rites  were  held  inconsistent  witli  the  splendour  of  this  empire,  thegravity  of  theilo- 
28»  man  name,  and  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors :  but  much  more  ought  they  to  be 
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irery  much  frequented  at  home,  and  honoard>l7  at-  VMrof 
trended  abroad,  and  maintained  bis  dignity,  he  says,  not     e94. 

meanly,  considering  the  general  oppression ;  nor  yet  ^'  ^  ^' 


greatly,  considering  the  part  he  had  before  acted.       393d  con. 

The  triumvirate,  if  we  will  believe  Cicero  (whom,  I  ^^  ^^^ 
tliink,  we  cannot  have  any  good  reason  to  believe),  2-  is- 
came  soon  to  be  dreaded  and  detested  by  all  ranks  of 
men.    "  These  affecters  of  popularity  (says  the  orator) 
liave  taught  even  modest  men  to  hiss.   Bibuliis,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  extolled  to  the  skies ;  though  I  know  not 
^why,  unless  he  is  thought  to  save  the  state,  like  Fabius, 
by  doing  nothing."     This  consul,  from  his  retreat, 
tvas  continually  teasing  the  triumvirs  by  his  edicts,  in 
vrhich  he  inveighed  and  protested  against  all  their  acts. 
•*  Bibulus  (says  Cicero)  is  exalted  to  heaven  by  men's  ib.  2. 20. 
love  and  admiration.     People  do  nothing  but  tran-n>.i.2. 
scribe  and  read  his  protects  and  harangues.     He  has  ^'.    ' 
attained  to  the  summit  of  glory  by  a  new  way.     No- 
thing is  now  so  popular,  so  agreeable  to  the  people, 
as  invectives  against  our  popular  men.    Wherever  his 
edicts  are  fixed  up  in  the  streets,  it*  is  scarce  possible 
to  pass  for  the  crowds  which  are  reading  them.**   And 
this  common  curiosity  the  orator  would  have  pass  for 
a  demonstration,  that  the  edicts  were  highly  approved 
by  the  people  in  general.* 

held  80  now;  since  they  hare  let  as  see^  by  taking  arms,  what  opinion  they  have 
of  tu;  and,  by  their  being  conquered,  how  dear  they  are  to  the  gods.'*  He  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  last  place,  to  show,  what  he  had  intimated  in  the  beginning,  <^  thai 
die  real  aim  of  this  trial  was  to  sacrifice  those  who  had  signalised  themselves 
against  Catiline,  to  the  malice  and  revenge  of  the  seditious.''— —He  concluded 
by  applying  himself,  as  usual,  to  move  the  pity  and  clemency  of  the  bench  towards 
the  person  of  the  criminal,  by  all  the  topics  proper  to  ezdte  compassion;  **  the 
merit  of  his  former  services,  the  lustre  of  his  family,  the  tears  of  his  children,  the 
discouragement  of  the  honest,  and  the  hurt  which  the  republic  would  sufier,  in 
being  deprived,  at  such  a  time,  of  such  a  citizen." 
1  ^  The  inclinations  of  the  people  (says  Cicero)  were  shown  chiefly  in  the  theatres  Ad  Att  L 

and  public  shows. In  the  Apollmarian  plays,  Diphilus,  the  tragedian,  having  2.  ep.  19. 

spoken,  in  an  insolent  manner,  some  passages  of  his  part,  which  were  thought  to  MiddL 
mt  the  character  of  Pompey,  was  forced  to  repeat  them  a  thousand  times:  p.  308. 

*  Thou  by  our  miseries  art  great 

The  time  will  oome  when  thou  wilt  wretchedly  lament  that  greatness 

If  neither  law  nor  custom  can  restrain  thee.' 

At  each  of  which  sentences,  the  whole  theatze  made  a  mishty  roaring  and  dapping. 
WhenCiB^  came  in,  he  was  received  with  but  a  dead  applause:  but  when  the 
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Year  of        How  ju9t  this  inference  is,  we  may  gather  from  the 

o»4.     following  particular :  the  senate  (seemingly)  to  pat 

^^•^  an  affront  upon  Caesar,  as  well  a3  to  leave  him.power^ 

993d  COD-    less  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  had  assigned  to 

BueuMu  19.  *^®  consuls  of  this  year,  instead  of  the  government  of 

rich  provinces  abroad,  the  care  of  the  woods  and  the 

roads  at  home.  At  the  motion  of  the  tribune  VatininSy 

the  people""  granted  to  Caesar  the  government  of  Ci»* 

younger  Curio,  who  followed  him,  appeared,  be  was  dapped  as  Pompey  used  to 
be  in  the  height  of  his  glory.  It  is  said,  that  Caesar,  offended  at  thia,  sent  an 
account  of  it  to  Pompey,  then  at  Capua.** 

[Nobody,  who  remembers  what  happened,  in  a  late  reign,  at  our  theatre,  when  the 
tragedy  of  Cato  was  first  acted,  and  these  words  were  significantly  sounded  forth — 
^  When  vice  prerails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station," 

will  infer  any  thing,  concerning  the  sense  and  disposition  of  a  nation,  from  aacfa 
roarings  and  clappings  as  Cicero  speaks  of.] 

Ep.  21.  Cicero,  in  another  letter  to  Atticus,  in-itcs  to  this  eflfect:  *'  After  siting  loi^ 

in  secret,  and  then  groaning,  all  have,  at  last,  begun  to  speak  oat,  and  complain 
loudly.  Our  friend,  not  accustomed  to  be  reproach^  but  to  be  praised  and  extolled, 
is  fallen  into  a  dejection  of  mind,  which  shows  it<«elf  in  his  countenance:  he  knows 
not  which  way  to  turn  himself.  He  is  sensible  that  he  has  proceeded  too  far,  and  that 
to  recoil  will  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  inconstancy.  The  good  [t.  f.  the  fish- 
pond men,  and  thehr  creatures  and  adherents]  are  his  enemies,  and  even  the  wicked 
ore  not  his  friends.  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  I  saw  him,  on  the  25ch 
of  July,  haranguing  against  the  edicts  of  Bibulus.  He,  who  never  used  to  appear 
in  the  rostra  but  to  speak  magnificently  of  his  own  merit,  and  to  be  applauded, 
what  a  mean,  abject  figure  did  he  make  there,  displeasing  not  only  the  audience, 
but  himself!  a  spectade  agreeable  to  none  but  Crassus.  For  my  own  part,  as 
Apelles  or  Protogenes  would  have  been  grieved  to  see  one  of  thdr  capital  pieoea 
besmeared  with  dirt,  so  it  was  a  real  grief  to  me  to  see  the  man,  wnom  i  had 
painted  with  all  the  colours  of  my  art,  become  of  a  sudden  so  deformed :  for, 
though  nobody  can  think,  since  the  aflkir  of  Clodius,  that  I  have  any  reason  to  be 
his  friend,  yet  my  love  for  him  was  so  great,  that  no  injury  could  efiace  it** 

Ep.  22.  ^^  another  letter — '*  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  concerning  tlie  republic,  but 

that  all  the  world  hates  our  present  govemoTs :  and  yet  there  is  no  hope  of  a  change. 
Pompey,  as  you  may  easily  believe,  is  not  content  with  himself,  and  repents  most 
heariUy  of  what  he  has  done.  I  cannot  foresee  what  will  be  the  issue  of  these 
things;  but  certainly  they  seem  to  tlireaten  some  sudden  calamity.** 

Ep.  23.  Again  i  "  Our  friend  Pompey  is  thoroughly  disgusted  with  his  present  situation, 

and  wishes  to  be  restored  to  that  from  which  he  fell ;  he  imparts  to  me  hb  con- 
cern,  and  plainly  asks  me.  What  remedy? — I  can  see  none.** — Yet  Cicero,  in 
his  second  Philippic  (when  Pompey  and  Caesar  were  both  dead),  had  the  con- 
fidence to  assert,  ^^  that  he  used  all  arguments,  and  his  utmost  endeavouxs,  in 
the  consulship  of  the  worthy  Bibulus,  to  bring  Pompey  to  a  breach  with  Ciesar.** 

Middl.  [This  does  not  well  accord  with  the  letter  last  cited.     Dr.  Middleton,  however, 

p.  310.  places  the  two  I'a^snges  lovingly  tojjether,  as  if  they  were  contiguous  parts  of  one 

and  the  same  discourse,  or  at  least  very  near  neifi^hbours.  ]  *•'  But  Ceesar  was  more 
successful,  and  drew  Pomj^y  quite  away  from  him.'* 

"Illud  te  scire  volo,  Saropsiceramum,  nostrum  amicum,  vehementer  sul 

status  pcenitere;  rcStituique  in  eum  locum  cupere,  ex  quo  decidit;  doloremque 
suum  impcrtirc  nobi?,  et  medicinam  interdum  aperte  quserere;  quam  ^o  possum 
invenire  nullam."     Ad  Att.  1.  2.  ep.  23. 

*'*■  Ego  M.  Bibulo,  prsestantixsimocive,  consule,  nihil  prsetcrmisi, quantum  facere 
nitique  potui,  quin  Ponipeium  a  Cassaris  conjunctione  avocarero.  In  quo  Ca»ar 
filicior  fuit:  ipse  enim  Pompeium  amea  familiaritate  disjunxit.'*   Philip.  2.  10. 

Af  tdtll.  ■>  ^*  Thi8  (sayK  Dr.  Middleton)  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  power  of  the  senate^  and  a 

p.  313.         direct  infringement  of  the  old  constitution,  as  it  transferred  to  the  peopk  a  right 
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alpine  Gaul  and  lUyricum,  with  three  legions,  for  the  ^*"Jj'- 
term  of  five  years.    This  convinced  the  senate  of  their     6S4. 
own  impotence ;  so  that  when,  on  the  death  of  Me-  ^^'^^' 
tellus  Celer  (suspected  to  be  poisoned  by  his  wifeJ^hhipT' 
Clodia),  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gaul  became  sneton.  22. 
vacant,  and  Ca^ar  declared  a  desire  to  have  that  pro-  q^^ 
vince  added  to  the  other,  they  themselves  decreed  it 
to  him  readily,  together  with  a  fouith  legion,  to  pre- 
vent his  recurring  a  second  time  to  the  people. 

And  now  Caesar,  having  considered  that  he  should  be  Dio,  iib.38. 
long  absent  from  Rome,  that  envy  was  stronger  than  ^^fan.  de 
friendship,  and  that,  if  he  prospered  in  the  war,  Pompey  ^*  p- 
m  ight  grow  jealous  of  him,  and  depart  from  the  political 
scheme  concerted  between  them,  concluded  wisely,  that 
no  means  would  be  so  effectual  to  hold  him  fast  as  an 
alliance  of  affinity,  formed  by  giving  to  him  in  marriage 
his  daughter  Julia,  a  beautiful  and  most  accomplished 
young  lady."  Nor  did  Caesar  fail  of  success  in  this  mea- 
sure; for  Pompey  became  so  enamoured  of  his  amiable 
young  wife,  as  to  reduce  all  his  politics  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch)  to  contrivances  how  he  might  amuse 
and  entertain  her  in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 
It  wfts,  probably,  about  the  same  time,""  as  well  as 

which  they  had  nerer  exerdned  or  pratencled  to  before.*'  And,  in  support  of  thii 
assertion,  the  doctor  cites  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15.  ^^  Eripuerit  senatui  provincis  de. 
cernendi  potestatem ;  imperatoris  deligendi  judicium ;  srarii  diApensationem ;  quae 
nunquam  sibi  populus  Romanus  appetivit,  qui  numquam  haec  a  summi  oonsilii 
gubematione  auferre  conatus  est.**  How  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of 
the  Oabioian  law,  or  with  that  of  the  people's  transferring  to  Pompey,  by  the 
Manilian  law  (passed  through  the  persuasion  of  Cicero),  the  goyemment  of  the 
provinces  which  had  been  assigned  to  LucuUus  ?  Vid.  snpr.  p.  805,  306.  and 
ToL  3.  b.  6.  ch.  ?•  notes  «  and  ". 

"  She  had  been  promised  to  Servilius  Cspio,  and  therefore,  to  comfort  him  under 
his  disappoiniment,  Pompey's  daughter  was  now  given  him  fbr  a  wife,  who  had 
been  designed  for  Faustus  8ylla. 

•  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  order  of  the  transactions  and  events  of 
this  year,  the  ancient  writers  not  agreeing  in  that  point,  even  when  they  agree  in 
the  factt  (which  frequently  they  do  not).  Appian  and  Dio  have  placed  the  two  mar. 
riages  aflter  the  people's  grant  of  the  province  of  Oaul  to  Ciesar,  and  have  imputed 
boS)  to  the  motive  above  mentioned.  But  Suetonius  speaks  of  those  marriages  as 
prior  to  that  grant,  ascribing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  grant  itself  to  the  credit  and 
influence  of  Caesar's  father.hi.law  and  son-in-law. — '^  Socero  igitur  generoqne 
sufiragantibus,  ex  omni  provindarum  copia  Oallias  potissimum  elegit,"  &c.  22. 

Plutarch  marries  Pompey  to  Julia  presently  after  her  father's  election  to  the 
consulship,  and  before  his  entering  on  that  magistracy. 

From  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  epistles  (lib.2.)  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,itwou]d 
seem  that  the  marriage  of  Pompey  with  Julia,  the  passing  of  the  Campanian  and 
other  laws  proposed  by  Caesar,  and  bis  obtaining  the  province  of  Gaul,  were  much 
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Yctfof^  with  tke  same  view,  of  leaving  behind  him  in  the  city 
powerful  friends,  who,  during  his  absence,  would,  on 
all  occasions,  support  him  in  bisenterprises,  thatCssar 
himself  married  Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Calpumius 
Piso,  whom  the  triumvirs  had  fixed  upon  to  be  one 
of  the  next  year's  consuls.  His  colleague  was  to  be 
Gabinius,  a  creature  of  Pompey's. 

The  aristocratic  worthies,  extremely  alarmed  at  these 
marriages,  and  much  dissatisfied  with  the  new  laws  and 
regulations,  used  great  freedom  of  speech  on  all  those 
subjects  in  their  private  meetings  and  table  conversation ; 
and  the  younger  Curio  had  even  the  boldness  to  declaim 
openly,  and  make  loud  invectives  against  the  triumvirate 
in  their  proceedings.^  Those  free  discourses  (which 
doubtless  transpired),  and  the  temerity  of  the  brisk 
young  man,"*  together  with  the  applauses  and  caresses 
he  met  with  from  the  faction,  seem  to  have  brought 
Vettius  once  more  upon  the  stage — that  Vettius  who 
had  been  Cicero's  spy,  informer,  and  witness,  in  the 
afiair  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  [  Fettius  ille,  iUe  noster 
Ad  Att.  index.  ]  This  wretch,  who  had  formerly  accused  Caesar 
vid.  supr.  of  being  an  accomplice  with  Catiline,  now  took  it  into 
^  ^^^  his  head  to  swear  a  plot  upon  the  opposite  faction,  and 
particularly  upon  the  younger  Curio,  whom  he  accused 
of  being  at  the  head  of  certain  young  nobles,  who  had 
combined  to  assassinate  eitherPompey  or  Caesar,  or  both. 
Whether  such  a  design  had  been  really  formed,  or  whe- 
ther Vettius  had  been  suborned  to  act  the  part  he  did, 

£p.  17*  aboutthe  tametime.  ^'  Prorausutsaibis,  itasentio.  TnrbatuzSampiicenmoi  [Pom> 
pciuft.]  Nihil  est,  quod  non  timendum  idt,  'OfuK§ywfAi9ats  rv^vuU.  ^«riiuMt^Mv«. 
[ Aperte  tyrannideni  affectat  ]  Quid  enim  lata  repeQtina  affinitatis  oonjunctia^  qoid 
ager  Campanus,  quid  effusio  pecunis  significat ?**  [ meaning,  by  the  last,  die  five 
years*  tribute  from  the  east,  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  lands  for  the  poor.] 
£p.  18.  '*  A  Caesaie  valde  libcraliter  invitor  in  legationem  iUam,  sibi  at  sim  l^gptns." 

p  ''  Universa  res  eo  est  deducta,  spes  ut  nulla  sit,  aliquando  non  modo  piivatoa, 
▼erum  etiam  magistratus  liberos  fore.  Hac  tamen  in  oppiesaione,  sermo^  in  dr- 
culis  duntaxat,  et  conyiviis,  est  liberior,  quam  fuit.  Vincere  indpit  timoran  dolor; 
sed  ita,  ut  omnia  sint  plenissima  desperationiB.*'    Ad  Att.  £p.  18.  lib.  2. 

'^  Unus  loquitur,  et  palam  adyersatur  adolesoens  Curio.  Huic  plauaus  maximi, 
oonsalutatio  nirensis  perhonoriflca,  signa  prssterea  benevolentise  pemulta  a  bonis 
impeniontuT.'*— n)id. 

<i  This  youi^  man's  father,  Scribonius  Curio,  had  been  consul  in  677,  and  waa 
a  parUcular  frioid  of  CiceioV    The  aoD  wm  the  ontoi'i  diidple. 
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is  not  to  be  cleared  up  by  any  thing  we  read  in  tbfi^   YMrof 
ancient  writers,  who  maiition  the  disturbance  he  made     €»4, 
by  his  information.    What  appears  unquestioimble  is^.  ^•^' ^^ 
that  he  was  cast  into  prison  upon  his  own  confeasion  ^^^^^' 
of  having,  contrary  to  law,  carried  about  him  a  dagger; 
that,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  was  there  secretly  de- 
spatjched,  and  his  carcass  thrown  out  into  the  street ;. 
and  that  no  inquiry  was  made  after  the  antJiors  of  his 
sudden  death. 

Suetonius,  to  the  discredit  and  disgrace  of  himself  ^u«^^n 
as  an  historian,  tells  us,  without  any  hesitatioii,  *^  that  2 
Cffisar"  [the  distinguishing  feature  of  whose  character 
was  nobleness  of  soul^^  ^^to  strike  a  terror  into  all  those 
of  the  opposite  faction,  engaged  Vettius,  by  the  force  of 
bribes,  to  depose,  that  he  had  been  solicited  by  certaiai 
persons  to  kill  Pompey/^  And  he  adds»  ^^tkat  Vettius 
having  been  produced  in  the  rostra  by  Cassar,  to  declare^ 
according  to  their  private  agreement,  the  names  of  the 
delinquents;  and  having  named  two  or  three,  without, 
gaining  credit,  Cssar,  despairing  of  success  in  so  rash 
an  enterprise,  took  off  the  informer,  it  is  thought,  by 
poison  [intercepisse  veneno  indicem  creditur^^J* 

If  the  historian  had  reported,  that,  when  there  was 
a  great  crowd  in  the  forum,  Caesar  went  thither  in  dis- 
guise to  pick  a  pocket»  it  would  have  been  as  credible 
as  the  subornation  and  poisoning  imputed  to  him.  But, 
in  order  to  reject  this  monstrous  tale,  we  need  not  have 
recourse  to  Caesar's  unvarying  character  of  magnanimity 
and  generosity.  A  very  learned  and  ingenious  modern, 
by  no  means  partial  to  him,  makes  no  scruple  to  con- 
tradict Suetonius  so  far  as  to  say,  **  that  there  is  not  Mong.  tom. 
the  least  likelihood  of  Caesar's  having  set  Vettius  tOgill^^^^* 
work,  for,  had  Caesar  been  author  of  the  project,  it 
would  have  been  better  conducted."  And  he  observes, 
that  Vettius's  naming,  in  his  first  deposition,  Brutus, 

'  Suetonrafl  tells  another  senseleM  story  of  Cssar,  ^  That  he  stole,  during  his  c.  54. 
oon«ii1ship»  3000  pounds  weight  of  gold  out  of  the  Capitol,  putting  the  like  weight 
of  gik  copper  in  its  place:*'  as  if  Cssar  would  have  wanted  the  resolution  to  seise 
the  treaiiuie  openly,  upoB  any  urgent  occasion. 
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Yevof    the  son  of  Ciesar's  mistress  Servilia,  as  concerned  in 
694.      Uie  intended  assassination,  is  a  clear  proof,  that  Caesar 
did  not  suggest  to  the  informer  the  matter  of  th^ 
deposition.' 

Plutarch  makes  no  mention  of  this  affitir,  except  in 
his  Life  of  LucuUus,  where  he  tells  us,  '*  That  the  friends 
of  Lucullus  and  Cato,  having  expressed  a  very  sharp 
resentment  of  the  insults  which  those  two  great  men 
had  suffered  from  the  opposite  faction,  who  had  forcibly 
driven  them  out  of  the  forum,  the  partisans  of  Pompey 
produced  a  certain  Bruttian  [[Vettius]],  whom  they  said 
they  had  apprehended  lying  in  wait  to  kill  Pompey: 
that  Vettius,  when  examined  before  the  senate,  did  not 
accuse  Lucullus,  but  other  persons,  of  having  instigated 
him  to  the  murder ;  but,  when  interrogated  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  he  named  Lucullus  as  the  man 
who  had  hired  him.    Nobody  gave  credit  to  what  he 
said,  it  being  evident  that  he  had  been  suborned :  and 
people  were  confirmed  in  this  persuasion,  when,  after 
a  few  days,  the  carcass  of  the  accuser  was  seen  lying  at 

■  Yet  Ciceio*t  English  hiatoriaii,  having  spoken  of  the  gieat  disafieetioo  of  the 
people  to  the  triumvirs  (which,  I  believe,  appears  nowhere  but  in  Cicero*sletteni), 
goes  on  thus:  ^<  But,  to  give  a  turn  to  the  dispositiim  of  the  people;  or  to  driv  fhar 
attention,  at  least,  another  way,  Cs»ar  contrived  to  amuse  the  dtv  with  the  discovery 
of  a  new  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Pompey."  And  then  relates  the  stoiy,  as  it  is  told 
in  a  letter  from  Cicero  to  Atticus ;  after  which,  he  adds,  '*  But  it  h^peaed  in  this, 
as  it  commonly  does  in  all  plots  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  too  great  eagcness  of 
the  managers  destroyed  its  effect :  for,  by  the  extravagance  to  whkh  it  was  puafaed^ 
it  confuted  itself;  and  was  entertained  with  so  general  a  contempt  by  all  ordcn,tbat 
Gosar  was  giad  to  get  rid  of  it  by  strangling  or  poisoning  Vettius  privately  in  prison, 
and  givinff  it  out  that  it  was  done  by  the  conspirators.**  For  this  last  fact,  0.c  in 
Vatin.  and  Plut  in  LucuU.  are  quoted:  yet  the  orator,  in  his  speedi  against  Vati- 
nitts,  charges  him,  not  Caesar,  with  the  murder:  and  Plutav^  in  speaking  of 
Vettiu8*s  information,  and  of  his  death,  never  once  names  Csesar. 

M.  Crevier,  not  less  prejudiced  than  Dr.  Middleton  against  Caesar,  writes  to 
this  effect:  '<  Young  Curio,  as  I  have  said,  had  rendered  himself  odious  to  Cesar, 
by  declaring  against  the  triumvirate.  Caesar  resolved  to  bring  him  and  sevcnl 
others  into  trouble,  by  contriving  to  have  a  weighty  charge  brouglit  against  them, 
which  would  make  a  great  noise.  For  this  purpose  he  tnnAe  use  of  that  Vettius,  by 
whom  he  himself  had  formerly  been  impeached,  as  an  accomplice  of  CatiUne:** — 
Then  comes  the  story  as  related  by  Cicero. — After  which  he  says — '^  The  imposture 
was  too,  ill  concerted  to  bear  the  light  of  a  judicial  inquiry.  Cesar  apprriiendcd  tin 
consequences  of  so  senseless  a  calumny.  One  morning  Vettius  was  found  strangkd 
in  the  prison.  Such  were  the  wages  with  which  Caesar  paid  ^  services  of  dns 
villain.  He  would  have  thrown  the  suspicion  of  his  death  upon  others ;  but  no* 
hodj  was  deceived;  and  history"  [not  Cicero^  nor  even  Suetonius,  nor  any  odxr 
ancient  writer]  *'*'  charges  him  with  diis  murder,  horrible  in  all  its  circumstsDcei. 
Cicero  (adds  M.  Crevier,  in  a  note)  makes  Vatinius  author  of  the  murder;  bat 
that  was  only  a  politic  caution  to  avoid  offending  Csesar*** 
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tlie  prison-door.     It  was  indeed  reported  that  he  had    ^'^^ 
killed  himself;  but  the  mark  upon  his  neck  of  a  halter,      om. 
and  the  marks  upon  his  body  of  blows,  seem  clearly  to  ^'^'^ 
testify,  that  those  who  had  suborned  him  had  likewise  ^2^^* 
despatched  him,  that  he  might  not  reveal  their  crime/* 

Appian,  after  mentioning  Cato's  violent  opposition  De  b.  a 
to  that  part  of  Caesar's  Campanian  law  which  obliged  '  *  ^' 
the  senators  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  it,  adds, 
**  that  Vettius,  a  man  of  the  lower  sort,  ran  sud- 
denly  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,   brandishing  a 
drawn  dagger,  and  declaring  aloud,  that  he  had  been 
suborned  by  Bibulus,  Cicero,  and  Cato,  to  kill  both 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  that  the  dagger  was  given  him 
by  Fosthumius,  one  of  Bibulus's  lictors.  Cssar,  though 
the  story  had  not  much  the  air  of  truth,  made  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  exasperate  the  multitude,  and  he  put 
off  the  farther  inquiry  into  the  informer's  allegations 
till  the  next  day;  but  Vettius  was  that  very  night 
killed  in  the  prison.    Various  conjectures  there  were 
concerning  the  authors  of  his  death.    Cassar  charged 
it  upon  those  whose  guilty  consciences  made  them 
afraid  of  a  discovery ;  and  he  obtained  the  people's 
consent  to  his  having  a  guard,  that  might  defend  him 
from  such  treacherous  attempts." 

Cicero's  account  of  the  matter  is  in  a  letter  to  At- 
ticus. 

^'  In  my  letter  by  Numestius  I  pressed  you  to  come  Ub.  2. 
hither  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  nothing  could  ex-  ^^  ^^ 
ceed  it.  Make  more  haste,  if  it  be  possible,  than  I  there^ 
urged  you  to  use.  Do  not,  however,  be  alarmed  at  this 
(for  I  know  you,  and  know  that  love  is  always  solicit- 
ous and  anxious) :  the  thing,  I  hope,  will  not  be  so  bad 
in  the  event  as  in  the  report.  Vettius,  that  Vettius  who 
was  my  spy  and  informer,  had  promised  Caesar  (as  I  have 
discovered)  that  he  would  contrive  to  make  Curio,  the 
son,  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  some  criminal  enterprise. 

*  <*  Si  domiis,  expefgisoere;  si  stas,  ingredere;  bi  ingrederis,  cunre;  si  cunis, 
fldvola.**    AdAtt.2.  23. 
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Yetr  a   MMngfthetefove,  insiiiiial>ed  faimsel  f  into  an  intimacy 

ifM.      with  the  young  man,  and  having  had,  as  appears,  many 

^^•'^'  meetings  with  him^  he  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  in 

aosdcon.   confidence,  that  he  was  determined  to  fall  with  his 

^'      slaves  upon  Pompey,  and  kill  hinu     Curio  carried 

this  to  his  fither,  who  discovered  it  to  Pompey. 

*^  The  matter  was  laid  before  the  senate,  and  Vettina 
brought  in.    At  first  he  denied  that  he  ever  had  any 
conversation  with  Curio;  but  did  not  long  persist  in 
that.  He  requested  to  be  admitted  an  evidence,  which 
was  readily  granted.     He  then  informed  the  house, 
that  there  was  a  plot  formed  by  many  of  the  young 
nobility,  of  whom  Curio  was  the  leader:  that  PauUus 
was  engaged  in  it  from  the  first,  with  Brutus  also, 
and  Lentulus,  the  son  of  the  flamen,  with  the  privity 
of  his  father :  that  the  secretary  of  Bibulus  had  brouglrt 
him  adagger  from  Bibulus  himself.  Thesenate  laughed 
at  this:  that  Vettius  could  not  have  been  master  of  a 
dagger,  unless  the  consul  had  given  him  one.  Another 
circumstance  helped  to  discredit  the  information  with 
the  house,  which  was,  that,  on  the  13th  of  May,  K- 
bulus  had  put  Pomp6y  on  his  guard  against  treachery, 
for  which  he  had  Pompey's  thanks.    Curio  was  called 
in  to  answer  to  Vettius's  allegations,  and  soon  con- 
founded him  upon  one  article,  which  was,  that  the 
young  nobles  had  agreed  to  attack  Pompey  in  the 
forum,  on  the  day  when  Gabinius  gave  his  show  of 
gladiators,  and  that  PauUus  was  to  be  the  leader  in 
the  attack ;  whereas,  it  appeared  that,  at  that  very 
time,  PauUus  was  in  Macedonia.  The  senate  decreed, 
that  Vettius,  having  confessed  his  wearing  a  da^er, 
should  be  laid  in  irons,  and  that  whoever  should  set 
him  free  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
It  was  generally  supposed,  that  the  scheme  was  laid 
so,  that  Vettius  should  be  taken  in  the  forum  with  a 
dagger,  and  the  slaves  likewise  with  arms;  and  that 
then  he  should  request  to  be  admitted  an  evidence: 
but  the  scheme  was  disconcerted,  by  the  information 
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which  Pompey  receiTed  from  Curio.    The  decree  of  Vewof 
the  senate  was  read  in  an  assembly  of  the  people.  6»4. 

"  The  next  day,  however,  Cssar,  who,  when  prastor,  ^'^'^ 
had  hindered  Q.  Catulus  from  ascendhig  the  rostra,  ^^^^^* 
produced  Vettius  there,  brought  him  into  that  place  y^  ^^^^ 
where  Bibulus,  the  other  consul,  durst  not  then  ap-  p  ^^' 
pear.  Here  the  fellow  gave  himself  a  loose  to  say 
what  he  pleased  upon  public  matters.  And  now, 
first  of  all,  he  omitted  Brutus  in  his  deposition,  whom, 
in  the  senate,  he  had  charged  most  vehemently ;  which 
showed  that  he  had  been  well  schooled  and  instructed 
the  night  before.  In  the  next  place  he  named,  as 
accomplices,  men  against  whom  he  had  not  thrown 
out  the  most  distant  hint  when  exammed  in  the  se^ 
nate,  particularly  Lucullus  (who,  he  said,  used  often 
to  send  to  him  that  Caius  Fannius,  who  had  been 
active  in  the  impeachment  against  Clodius)  and  Lucius 
Domitius,  from  whose  house,  he  said,  the  conspirators 
were  to  sally  forth.  He  did  not  expressly  name  me, 
but  said,  that  a  fine-spoken  consular,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  consuls,  had  told  him^ 
that  there  was,  at  present,  great  occasion  for  an  Ahala 
Servilius,  or  a  Brutus.  After  the  assembly  had  been 
dismissed,  he  was  called  back  by  Vatinius,  and  then 
added,  that  he  had  heard  from  Curio,  that  my  son-in-law 
Piso  and  Marcus  Laterensis  were  in  the  conspiracy. 

*^  Vettius  is  now  accused  before  Crassus  Dives  upon 
the  law  de  Ft.  Should  he  be  condemned,  he  will, 
without  question,  pretend  to  make  new  discoveries, 
and  pray  to  be  admitted  an  evidence ;  and,  if  this  be 
granted,  we  shall  have  abundance  of  trials.  Though 
I  am  not  used  to  slight  the  smallest  matter,  I  have 
no  apprehension  from  all  this. 

**  People  express  much  affection  for  me;  but  so 
very  full  is  every  thing  of  wretchedness,  that  I  am 
absolutely  tired  of  my  life,'*  &c,  &c. 

Dio  Cassius  gives  us  quite  another  stoi7 :  he  writes, 
**  that  Cicero  and  Lucullus,  extremely  displeased  with  L.38.p.cs. 
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Vavof^  the  proeeedings  of  the  triumvirs,  formed  a  des^^  but 
without  success,  to  take  off  both  CsBsar  and  Pompey 
by  the  hand  of  Vettius."  That  VettiuB,  being  dis- 
fuki!!^  covered  and  apprehended  before  he  could  perpetrate 
the  murder,  named  those  who  had  employed  him;  and 
that,  if  he  had  not .  named  Bibulus  among  the  con* 
i^irators,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  other  two : 
but  having  accused  Bibulus  out  of  revenge  for  his 
having  imparted  the  matter  to  Pompey,  he  fell  under 
a  sui^icion  of  having  given  false  evidence  against  Ln- 
cuUus  and  Cicero,  and  of  having  been  suborned  to 
calumniate  them.  Various  rumours  concerning  these 
things  went  about,  and  nothing  certain  was  known. 
Vettius,  when  he  was  produced  before  the  people, 
having  named  only  those  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there,  in  a  very  short 
time,  privately  put  to  death/' 

It  is  highly  improbable,  that  Cicero  (though,  by  in- 
clination and  principle,  a  murderer  of  all  enemies  to  the 
usurped  authority  of  the  senate)  was  in  any  plot  to  as- 
sassinate Pompey ;  not  only  because  on  Pompey  was  his 
chief  dependence  for  protection  against  Clodius,  who  of 
late  had  terribly  threatened  him ;  but  because  (if  in  any 
thing  he  may  be  credited)  he  ever  loved  Pompey  per- 
sonally, even  when  he  hated  his  politics.  Nevertheless, 
that  a  design  to  kill  both  Pompey  and  Csesar  had  really 
been  formed  by  the  younger  Curio,  in  concert  with 
many  of  the  young  nobles  (the  sanguinariajuventus^ 
of  whom  Cicero  says,  in  ep.  7*  of  lib.  2.  that,  by  the  re- 
port of  Curio  to  him,  they  had  conceived  a  mortal  en- 
mity to  Pompey : ""  and  would  not  bear  the  government 

**  *'  IKo  (lays  M.  Mongault)  is  so  ridiculouii  u  to  speak  of  thu  affiur  as  a  real 
conspiracy  against  Caesar,  as  veil  as  against  PoDipejr,  though  Cicero,  in  this 
letter  (the  twenty-fourth  of  the  second  book)  and  in  his  invective  against  Vatinius, 
■peaks  only  of  Pompey."  The  reader,  perhaps,  will  smile  at  the  reason  here 
given  for  calling  Dio  ridiculous:  for,  surely,  nothing  which  Cicero  says  on  the 
subject,  either  in  the  letter  or  in  the  invective,  can  be  decisive  against  Dio  with 
regard  to  the  point  in  question,  if,  as  Dio  reports,  there  was  really  an  assassination- 
plot,  and  Cicero  himself  was  ii\it. 

'  *^  Una  spas  est  solutis,  istorum  inter  ipaoa  dissensio,  cujus  ego  qusBdam  initia 
sensi  ex  Curione. — Megabocchus  [  Pompdusi  et  haec  sanguinaria  inventus  inimi. 
riuimaest**     L.  2.  ep.  7- 
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of  the  proud  kings,^  meaning  the  triumvirs),  is  a  fact  not    v«v  of 
without  some  foundation  even  in  Cicero  s  letters,  who     6e4. 
frequently*  speaks  of  an  extreme  discontent,  and  even  ^'  ^'  ^' 

393d  COD. 

y  ^  Sdto  Curionem  adolesoentan  Tcniase  ad  me  lalatatiiiii.    Valde  ejus  senno  guUup. 
de  Publio  [Clodio]  cum  tuii  litteris  congniebat.   Ipie  veto  minundum  in  modum 
*  leges  odisse  superDos.'   Peneque  Dimbat  inoenaam  ease  juventutem,  neque  ferre 
hac  poaae.    Beoc  habemoa;  noa,  al  in  faia  apca  cat,  opinoTy  aHnd  againua.  £ga 
me  do  Hiatoris.*'  Ep.8. 

N.  B.  Cioeio  waa  at  thia  time  at  Antium;  and  writea  that  he  ahall  be  atFomda 
the  2l8t  of  April;  that  he  shall  leave  ForauA  the  lat  of  May,  and  be  at  Antium 
the  3d.  That  from  thence  he  ahall  go  to  Tnaeuhim,  thenee  to  Aipinnm,  and  be 
at  Rome  the  Ist  of  June. 

"  '''^^deo  jam,quoinyidtatTanaeat,etubi  dthabitatura.  Nihil  me  existimaria,ne- 
qne  nao,  neque  aTheophraa<o  didiciaae,  niai  bxeri  tempore  deaiderari  noatia  ilia  tern- 
pora  videiia,  etenim  si  Aiit  in vidioaa  senatus  potentia ;  cum  ea  non  ad  populum,  sed 
adtKahomineaimmoderatoaredactaBit^quianamcenaeafiDre?  Proindeiati  licet  fa- 
oant,  qnoa  volent,  Conaules,  tiibunoa  pkbia,  denique  etiam  Vatinii  atnimam  aaoer- 
dotii  ItCmff  [bis  tincta  puipuial  veatiant;  videbia  brevi  tempore  magnoa  non  modo 
coa,  qui  nihil  titubarant,  aed  etiam  illom  ipsum,  qui  pecoavit,  Gatonem."  Ep.  9. 

N.  B.  He  had  just  before,  in  this  letter,  laid  the  blame,  in  a  great  measure^  mson 
Cato,  that  the  re^ution  in  the  government  waa  so  suddenly  made ;  because  Cato 
had,  by  hia  obadnacy  in  the  a&ir  of  the  knights'  petitioo,  alienated  them  from  the 


—  Hin  me  incuirit  Roma  veniena  Curio  Meua.  Suum,  Mcnimi,  Metdli 
Nepotia  expromait  odium  [in  Caesarem.]  Complezua  juvenem  dimiai."  Ep.  TO. 
[EcL  Vulg,  12.]  written  when  on  hia  journey  iiom  Antium  to  Fonnias. 

*<Qui  fremitus  hominum !  Quamiratianimi !  Quanto  in  odio  noater  amicua 

Magnus!"   Ep.  13.  dated  19th  of  ApriL  FromFonnin. 

'*Pronna,ut  8aibia,ita  aentio.  TurbaturSampaiceiamna  [Pomiieiua].  Nihil  eat 
quod  non  timendum  ait  'Apertetyrannidemanectat' — Quid  enhn  ista  repentina 
affinitatia  oonjunctioi,  quid  Agar  Campanua,  quid  effiiaio  pecunic  aignificat  ?  quas  al 
essent  eztrema,  tamen  easet  niraium  mali ;  sed  ea  natura  rei  eat,  ut  Imbc  extrema  eaae 
nonpoaaint.  Qu^^enlineoahacipaaperBeddectarepaaaunt?  Nunquamhucve- 
nisaeut,  niai  ad  alias  rea  pestiferaa  aditua  sibi  compararent.  Dii  immortalea !  verum, 
ut  scribis,  hsec  in  Arpioati  a.  d.  vL  drdter  Id.  Maiaa  non  deflebimua,  ne  et  opera  et 
«]eum  phildlogise  nostra  perierit;  aed  oonfecemus  tranquillo  animo.'*   Ep.  17* 

N.  B.  The  foregoing  tetters  were  all  wriuen  while  Cicero  waa  in  the  country. 
After  hia  return  to  Rome,  which  (if  he  fiiUowed  his  own  •  intention,  Ep.  8«)  watf  •  yid.  supr. 
the  first  of  June,  he  gives  an  account  to  Atticus  of  the  state  in  which  he  found 
the  public  aflUxB. 

«» Teoemur  undiqne,  &c.    Scito  nihU  unquam  ftiiase  tarn  infame."  &c.  ib.  18. 

—  "  Hoc  opinor.   Ccrti  sumus  perisse  omnia. lis  [edictls  Bibuli]  ardet  lb.  19. 

dblore,  et  ira  noater  Pompehia,**  &c. 

*'  De  repuUica  breviter  ad  te  scribam.  Jam  enim  charta  ipsa  ne  noa  pradat,  perti-  ib.  20. 
'  mesoo.  Itaque  poethac,  si  erunt  mihi  pluia  ad  te  scribenda,  mXXnye^uut  obecurabo. 
Nunc  quidem  novoquodam  morbo  civitas  moritur ;  ut  cum  omnea  ea,  quaauntacta, 
improbeot,  quierantur,  dolsant,  varietas  in  re  nulla  sit,  aperteque  loquantur,et  jam 
due  gemant;  tamen  medidnanulla  aftratnr.  Neque  enim  reaiati  sine  intemedone 
posse  ari>itnraur :  nee  videmus,  qui  finis  cedendi,  pneter  ezitium,  futuraa  sit  Bi- 
bultts  hominum  admiratione,  et  benevolentia,  in  ccelo  est ;  edicta  ef  us  et  oonsdones 
describunt  et  legunt    Novo  quodam  senere  in  summam  ffloriam  venit    Populate 

-  nunc  nlhfl  tam  eat,  quam  odium  popiuarium.   Hac  quo  smt  eruprara,  tinaeo. 

Comitia  Bibnlua  cum  Archilochto  edicto  in  ante  diem  xv.  Kal.  Novemb.  diatulit** 

''Derepnb.  quid  ego  tibisubtilitur?  Totaperiit:  alque  hoc  est  miserior  quam  ve.  jb.  21. 
liquisti,quodtumvidebaturejusmodidominatiocivitatemoppteaaiaae,qttBJucanila 

-  eaaet  multitudini,  bonla  autem  itamolesta,  ut  tamen  sine  pemide:  nuncrepente  tanto 
In  odio  est  omnibus,  ut  quotsum  eruptura  sit,  horreamus:  nam  iracunoium  atque 
intemperantiam  iUornm  aumua  expert!,  quiCatoni  irati  omnia  podidemnL  Sed  ita 
knibnsuti  videbanturveneniSyUt  posse  videremur  sine  ddoreinteriie.  Nuncvero  • 
aiUlia  vulgi,  aermonibua  honestonim,  ftemitu  ItaEie,  vereor  ne  exaxaaint.  Equidem 
q>erabam,  ut  sspe  etiam  loqui  tecum  solebam,  sic  orbem  rdpub.  esse  conveisum,  ut 

vix  sonitum  anoire,  vix  impressam  orbitam  videre  posaemus:  et  fuisaet  ita,  si  boinio 
VOL.  IV.  P  P 
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Yeuoi    raging  anger  in  the  minds  of  men  of  all  ranks,  thit 
094.      must  speedily  break  forth  in  some  violent  manner. 
JLfif^Land  produce  a  change  in  the  state  of  things.      **  Le: 
3WM«»-    them  [the  triumvirs],  says  he,  make  what  consuls  aed 
Ep.  0.       tribunes  they  please,  you  will  very  soon  see  great  and 
in  power,  not  only  those  [friends  of  the  aristocracyj 
who  have  made  no  false  step,  but  even  Cato,  iwho  de- 
serves reprehension.** 
lb.  24.  The  account,  given  by  Cicero  (in  his  letter  to  Atti- 

cus),  of  Vettius's  affiiir,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory: 
and  there  is  the  less  reason  to  wonder  at  this,  because 
he  was  not  present  when  Vettius  was  examined  by 
the  senate,  nor  when,  the  next  day,  he  made  his  de- 
position in  an  assembly  of  the  people:  for,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  Cicero  attended  none  of  the  public 
councils,    but  confined  himself  wholly  to  pleading 
causes.*  He  seems  to  have  wrote  to  Atticus  the  very 
day  of  Vettius's  appearing  in  the  rostra,  and  before 
the  business  was  quite  hushed  by  the  death  <}f  that 
informant,  of  whose  death,  though  it  is  said  to  have 
happened  the  night  following,  he  makes  no  mention; 
but  writes,  that  he  is  to  be  tried  before  the  prsrtor, 
Crassus  Dives,  for  a  breach  of  the  law,  de  Ft,  in 
carrying  about  him  a  dagger.     So  that,  when  Cicero 
wrote  that  letter,   he  had  probably  received  but  a 
very  imperfect  relation  of  what  had  passed ;  nothing 
better,  perhaps,  than  the  lies  of  each  of  the  two  days. 
And  this  will  appear  the  more  probable,  if  we  con- 
sider how  very  unlikely  it  is,  even  supposing  Vettius 
himself  to  have  invented  all  the  matter  of  his  in- 


Mi  tMBBtam  tanpestmtu  expectare  poUdaMnt :  ted  cum  dm  c 
pOMeajamgeiiiere,  ad  exticmum  voro  loqui  onmef  et  damare  c 

N.  B.  It  IB  ID  this  letter  that  Ciooo  mounia  over  Poaap^,  Bdka  (aa  lie  pn- 
tends)  from  the  lammit  of  gkny  into  contempt,  and  veaka  oif  the  wnlaied  Sgut 
he  made  the  36th  of  July,  when  harangwii^  J^ainit  Bibolua'a  edict*.  Vii.  npr. 
p.  668. 
Ep,SS.  •---'*  I>eiepub.nihUhabeo  ad  teianbere,nidiummnmodnimoDmiBmlHau. 

nam  in  eoa  qui  tencnt  omnia,  mutationb  tanm  qpei  nnlk.  Sad,  quad  6c3a  an- 
dM,  t«det  ipmm  Pempctmn,  vehementeiqae  pcenitet,    Non  prondeoMliBqneai 
•  entnm  fiitniiim  pntem.    Scd  oerte  ▼idttiUii  hiK  aEqoo  eraptaia.'* 

•  **  BenyiMicam  nulla  ex  parte  attii^mna.  In  cauaa  atgae  in  iBa  apf  la  waalu 
feronai,  famma  indoatriaTenanun;'*  Bp.  22.  ^^NoapnhUeiaoonailiii  adliia. 
teraumaa,  totoaque  noa  ad  foicnaem  opemm,  laliaitmqwe  oantttlanar."  JB^SX 
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formation,  that  he  ever  charged  PauUus  with  a  design    Year  of 
to  assassinate  Pompey  in  the  Roman  forum,  at  a  time      604.  ^ 
^ivhen  Paullus  was  in  Macedonia,  and  nobody  could  ^•^^^- 
be  Ignorant  of  his  residence  there,  he  being  pro*  393d  con. 
quaestor  of  that  province.  m^p-  h 

And  likewise  how  unlikely  it  is  that  Vettius  should 
impute  to  Paullus  the  design  of  killing  Pompey  by 
tbe  hands  of  the  gladiators  of  Gabinius,  who  was 
Poinpey*s  creature. 

There  are,  in  Cicero's  story,  other  particulars  which 
make  it  a  very  lame  one : 

Bibulus,  on  the  13tb  of  May,  gave  Pompey  warning 
to  be  upon  his  guard  against  insidious  attempts.  How 
came  Bibulus  to  think  that  any  such  attempts  were 
designed  ?  Shall  we  say,  that  the  elder  Curio  had  im- 
parted to  him  the  intelligence  which  the  younger 
Curio  had  received  from  Vettius  ?  But  then,  why  was 
no  public  notice  taken  of  this  murderous  design  for 
several  mpnths  after  the  discovery?  Cicero  says  not  a 
word  of  the  matter  before  that  letter  which  speaks  of  Ep.sM. 
the  affiiir  as  then  recent^  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  the  beginning  of  October,  or  thereabout : 
for  Cicero,  in  £p.  23.  afler  pressing  Atticus  most  ear- 
nestly to  come  with  all  haste  to  Rome — "  If  you  are 
sleeping,  awake;  if  you  are  standing  still,  come  away; 
if  you  are  coming,  run;  if  you  are  running,  fly  ;**— he 
adds,  ^^  It  is  of  great  importance  to  me,  that,  if  you 
cannot  be  here  at  the  consular  elections,  you  be  here 
as  soon  as  Clodius  shall  be  declared  tribune/'  The 
comitia  for  the  elections,  which  used  to  be  held  in  the 
end  pf  July,  or  beginning  of  August,  had,  by  an  edict 
from  Bibulus,  been  put  oflFto  the  18th  of  October.     Ep.  20.   • 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  notice,  which 
Pompey  received  from  Bibulus,  of  treacherous  designs 
i^ainst  his  life,  must  have  been  prior,  by  many  months, 
to  the  notice  he  received  from  the  elder  Curio,  of  Vet- 
tius's  purpose  to  assassinate  him,nor  could  relate  to  the* 

p  p  2 
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Yotfof    same  conspiracy;  nor,  consequently,  be  any  proof  of 
694.      Vcttius's  imposture,  in  the  tale  he  told  to  the  senate, 
^^'^-   when  examined  there.  Notwithstanding  the  friendJj 
sosd  con.    hint,  which  Bibulus  sent  to  Pompey  the  ISth  of  May, 
^'      it  is  very  possible  that  the  same  Bibulus,  before  the 
month  of  October,  might  encourage  a  design  to  de- 
stroy him. 
L.  2.  Ep.        By  some  of  Cicero*s  epistles,  written  in  the  month  of 
[Ed  Viiig.  April,  from  the  country,  to  Atticus  at  Rome,  it  appears 
'         that  the  younger  Curio,  and  other  hot-headed,  bloody- 
minded  young  nobles  [^sanguinaria  JuventwuTj^  had 
talked  in  a  strain,  as  if  determined  not  to  bear  the 
sovereignty  of  the  triumvirate.  Bibulus,  apprehensive, 
perhaps,  of  their  engaging  in  some  rash  and  fatal  en- 
terprise, and  not  yet  in  despair  of  recovering  "*  Pompey 
to  the  interest  of  the  senate,  might,  in  order  to  obI%e, 
or  perhaps  to  frighten  him,  send  him  an  intimation  of 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed. 

But,  between  the  ISth  of  May,  when  Pompey  re- 
ceived that  intimation,  and  the  month  of  October,  there 
might  be  a  great  change  in  th«  disposition  of  Bibulus, 
as  there  seems  to  have  been  in  the  face  of  things.  In 
a  letter,  which  Cicero,  about  the  end  of  May,  just  be- 
fore his  return  to  Rome,  sent  to  Atticus,  he  writes  as  if 
under  a  terrible  alarm.  *^  It  is  as  you  say,  Pompey's 
head  is  turned.  He  aspires  to  the  tyranny.  What  else 
can  be  the  meaning  of  his  sudden,  unexpected  marriage 
i&  with  Casar*s  daughter,*  &c.  ?"  And  in  his  next  letter 

(written  after  his  return  to  Rome,  when  Atticus  was 
gone  into  Epirus),"  We  are  all  taken  captive  and  bound, 
nor  do  we  refuse  to  be  slaves;  we  look  upon  death  and 

Ep.  10.  b  Bt  one  of  Cicao*8  letters,  it  appean  that  Pompcj  diadaiiDed  havii^  anj 

•hare  m  that  insalt  whkh,  in  die  ena  of  A|nil,  Bibuhis  sufRsfd  fraoi  VaiiBiBt*t 
mob;  and  which  was  hU  pretext  for  shutting  himself  up  in  hit  house  fir  the  icrt 
of  the  year.    Vide  supia,  p.  558. 

«  It  has  been  sheadT  observed,  that  we  have  no  goida  for  fixing,  with  anjpie- 

cisioB,  the  dates  snd  onto  oftfaetranmctiont  of  this  year.  Bnt  by  this  letter  it  weoJd 

ieem,  that  the  marriage  of  Pompev  with  Julia,  wfaidi  gave  a  dreadful  alann  to  the 

'   aristooatic  faction,  was  in  the  Old  of  Bifay.  For  thb  letter  is  the  htest  of  Cicen>*i 

letters  from  the  country,  who  came  to  town  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
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banishment  as  greater  evils  than  slaveiy,  though  in-    Year  of 
deed  they  are  far  less.    Young  Curio  is  the  only  man  ^%^^ 
who  speaks  and  opposes  openly/*  ^'^'^^' 

In  the  next,  "  The  republic  is  lost  beyond  recovery,  sosd  con. 


-The  edicts  of  Bibulus  make  Pompey  flame  with 


.  ff 


sulfihip. 
19. 

anger.^ 

In  the  next,  ^*  Every  body  speaks  out,  and  there  20. 

is  no  variety  of  sentiment. Bibulus,  by  a  stinging 

edict,  has  put  off  the  elections  to  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober.*' 

In  the  next,  '*  The  republic  is  ruined,  totally  ruined,  21. 
and,  in  one  respect,  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  when 
you  left  us.  For  then  the  domination  of  our  rulers 
was  pleasing  to  the  multitude,  nor  was  it  destructive  to 
the  better  sort,  though  they  did  not  relish  it.''  But  now, 
on  a  sudden,  it  is  become  so  generally  odious,  thatT 
dread  the  consequence.  We  have  experienced  the  in- 
temperate wrath  of  those,  who,  irritated  by  the  op- 
position they  met  with  from  Cato,**  have  overturned  all 
things.  At  first  they  made  use  of  such  gentle  and 
pleasant  poisons,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  be 
able  to  die  without  pain;  but  now,  I  fear,  lest  the 
hisses  of  the  populace,  the  free  discourses  of  the  better 
sort,  and  the  murmuring  of  all  Italy,  should  provoke 
them  even  to  rage.*' 

Whatever  was  the  principal  evil  here  complained  of, 
it  is  evident  from  this  letter,  that,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  written,  Bibulus  and  his  faction  thought  themselves 
in  amore  desperate  condition  than  they  had  been  in  the 
month  of  May  preceding;  and  therefore,  the  friendly 
hint  given  by  Bibulus  to  Pompey,  on  the  13  th  of  that 
month,  can  be  no  proof,  that  Bibulus  had  the  same 
friendly  disposition  towards  him,  when  Vettius  charged 

'  — ^  **•  Tarn  Tidebatur  ejnsmodi  doininatio  ciritatem  oppresdsae,  quae  jucunda 
esset  inultitudini,  bonis  autem  ita  molesta,  ut  tamen  sine  pemicie,"  Sec. 

*  M.  Mongault  thinks  that  the  opposition,  here  spoken  of»  was  to  the  law  which 
me  to  Csaar  tlie  government  of  the  two  Gauls  tor  five  yean:  and  that  it  woa  yi^^  g|,pf, 
Cato's  behaviour  on  this  occasion  whidi  provoked  Cieiar  to  send  him  to  prison,  n,  550, 
The  ancient  writers  differ  in  this  particular.    If  Ciesar  was  urregular  in  his  manner 
of  his  pursuing  his  point,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  Cato  was  as  irregular  in  his 
method  of  opposition :  he  was  no  magiatrate  at  this  time. 
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Vetf  of   some  of  the  leaders  of  the  faction  with  an  assaniiui- 
ROME  ^.         ,  ^ 
094.      tion-plot. 

^'^'^'  As  to  the  secret  which  the  youngerCurio  pretended 
:^d  con-  to  have  learnt  from  Vettius,  the  proof  of  the  fact  rest- 
ing wholly  on  the  veracity  of  Curio,  one  of  the  per- 
sons accused,  there  is  room  sufficient  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  it.  Vettius,  even  after  he  had  obtained  from 
the  senate  a  promise  of  pardon,  does  not  confess  a 
word  of  his  having  imparted  that  secret  to  Curio:  in- 
stead of  pretending  that  he  himself,  a  contemptible 
wretch,  had  laid  a  plot  to  kill  Pompey  (which  would 
indeed  have  been  an  incredible  story),  he  charges  the 
consul  Bibulus,  young  Curio,  and  many  of  the  dis* 
contented  nobles,  with  having  formed  such  a  plot,  in  the 
execution  of  which  he  was  to  be  employed.  He  alleged 
(according  to  Cicero's  report),  that  the  consul  sent 
him  a  dagger:  but  who  can  imagine  that,  by  this 
allegation,  he  meant  to  intimate,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  furnished  with  a  dagger  any  other  way? 
No,  surely,  his  meaning  could  only  be,  that  the  con- 
sul gave  him  that  token  of  his  approving  the  design. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  collect  any  thing, 
which  might  be  called  probable,  from  this  blind  story. 
May  we  not,  however,  with  some  appearance  of  reason, 
conjecture  that  Vettius,  who  was,  by  trade,  an  informer 
and  a  witness,  ready  to  be  employed  by  any  body  who 
would  hire  him,  and  who  had  got  money  from  Cicero, 
in  the  time  of  his  despotism,  for  being  a  convenient 
evidence,  imagined  he  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  to 
get  money  from  the  present  reigning  powers,  by  swear- 
ing a  plot  upon  their  principal  enemies?  The  sharp 
edicts  of  Bibulus,  the  loud  declamations  of  Curio,  the 
known  hatred  which  Lucullus  and  Brutus  bore  to  Pom- 
pey (the  first  for  having  robbed  him  of  his  glory,  the 
*  vid.  nipr.  secoud  for  having  murdered  "^  his  father),  were  natural 
^  **^'  reasons  for  Vettius  to  constitute  them  chief  leaders  in 
the  enterprise.  Indeed,  if  he  meant  to  make  his  court 
to  Caesar,  it  was  a  blunder  to  name  Brutus  among  the 
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(xmspiratora.    This  misteke  he  is  said  to  have  rectified    Vcv  of 
in  his  deposition  from  the  rostra:  where,  the  next     6»4. 
day  after  his  examination  by  the  senate,  Cassar  pro-  ^^'^ 
duced  him;  not  to  do  him  honour,  as  is  evident 9^*<»- 
enough  from  the  issue  of  the  affitir,  but  to  expose  to '      ^ 
the  people  the  baseness  of  the  faction  who  had  em- 
ployed so  infamous  an  impostor  to  accuse  him  of  trea- 
son, and,  upon  the  testimony  of  such  a  witness,  would 
have  taken  away  his  life,  and  did  actually  take  away 
the  lives  of  many  citizens.     It  does  not  appear  by 
whose  direction,  or  by  whose  hands,  he  was  murdered ; 
each  faction  accused  the  other  of  the  deed;  and  neither 
of  them  made  any  inquiry  about  it. 

Cicero,  in  the  close  of  that  letter,  in  which  he  re* 
lates  the  afikir  of  Vettius,  writes  as  if  it  caused  him 
no  great  anxiety ;  but  he  had  been  for  some  time,  and 
was  still,  under  terrible  apprehensions  from  Clodius, 
who  threatened  him  with  all  the  terrors  of  his  tri-  wml 
bunate;  to  which  office  he  was  elected  without  any  ^'-  ^ 
opposition:   and,  in  proportion  as  the  danger  ap- 
proached, Cicero's  apprehensions  were  every  day  more 
and  more  alarmed.    The  absence  of  his  friend  Atticus 
was  an  additional  mortification  to  him :  for  Atticus, 
having  a  great  familiarity  with  all  the  Clodian  family, 
might  have  been  of  service,  either  in  dissuading  Clo- 
dius from  any  attempt,  or,  at  least,  in  getting  out  of 
him  what  he  really  intended.     Cicero  pressed  him, 
therefore,  in  every  letter,  to  come  back  again  to 
Rome.     *^  If  you  love  me  (says  he)  as  much  as  I  am  Ad  Att. 
persuaded  you  do,  hold  yourself  ready  to  run  hither  ^'  ^' 
as  soon  as  I  call:  though  I  am  doing,  and  will  do, 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  save  you  that  trouble. 

My  wishes  and  my  afiairs  require  you :  I  shall 

want  neither  counsel,  nor  courage,  nor  forces,  if  I  see 
you  here  at  the  time.     I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 

with  Varro :  Pompey  talks  divinely. How  much 

do  I  wish  that  you  had  stayed  at  Rome!  as  you  surely 
would  have  done,  if  you  had  imagined  how  things  would 
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Yen  of    happen :  we  should  easily  ha^e  managed  Clodius,  or 

684.      learnt,  at  leasts  for  certain,  what  he  meant  to  do.    At 

^  ^-  ^'  present  he  flies  about :  raves ;  knows  not  what  he  would 

^^-  be  at;  threatens  many;  and  will  take  his  measures  at 
last,  perhaps,  from  chance,''  &c. 
•  Cssar,  knowing  the  fright  that  Cicero  was  in,  and 
having  no  desire  to  hurt  him,  but  only  to  render  him 
more  tractable,  and  better  disposed  to  bridle  his  tongue, 
than  he  had  hitherto  been,  proposed  expedients  to  him 

2.^9""  ^^^  ^^  security:  he  had  [as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned] offered  to  put  him  into  the  commission  for 
distributing  the  lands  of  Campania,  with  which  twenty 
of  the  principal  senators  were  charged :  but,  as  it  was 
an  invitation  only  into  the  place  of  one  deceased, 
and  not  an  original  designation,  Cicero  did  not  think 

lb.  la  et    it  for  his  dignity  to  accept  it. Cesar  had  likewise 

offered,  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  to  make  him 
one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Gaul,  and  pressed  it  ear- 
nestly upon  him ;  which  was  both  a  sure  and  honour- 
able way  of  avoiding  the  danger;  and  what  he  might 
have  made  use  of,  so  far  only  as  it  served  his  pur- 
pose, without  embarrassing  himself  with  the  duty 
of  it/  Cicero,  sensible  of  all  this,  was  at  iirst  in- 
clined to  accept  of  the  employment,  and  would  have 
gone  with  Cassar,  if  Clodius,  perceiving  himself  in 

piut  in  cic.  danger  of  missing  his  revenge,  had  not  artfully 
changed  his  conduct,  and,  by  speaking  honourably  of 
Cicero  on  all  occasions,  put  on  the  appearance  of 
having  laid  aside  his  resentment,  and  being  disposed 
to  a  reconciliation.  Cicero,  weak  enough  to  be  deceived 
by  this  behaviour,  and  very  unwilling  (if  it  could  be 
avoided)  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  safety  to  Cssar, 
refused,  after  some  hesitation,  the  lieutenancy  :*  which 

f  Cicero  (as  mp«an  by  £p.  18.)  was  likewise  offered  a  free  legation,  id  order  to 
go  and  accompfiBh  some  vow:  but  he  thought  tb&t  this  would  not  suffideotly 
screen  him  from  the  attacks  of  Clodius;  and  it  would  hinder  him  from  havisg 
the  ^easnie  of  seeing  his  brother,  who  was  then  on  his  waj  to  Rome. 

t  Though  Cicero  wassoahyof  accepting  the  offices  of  commissioner  and  lieutenant, 

it  leems  that  iie  would  hare  been  very  wiUing  to  accept  of  a  place  that  became 

Ad  Att.        vacant  by  the  death  of  AletcUus  Celcr,  in  the  coUege  of  augurs,  if  it  had  been  ofioed 

1.  15.  hhn.    ''Tell  me  (says  he  in  a  letter  toAtttcus)  every  Uttleofnews  that  is  staring, 
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refusal  so  exasperated  Caesar,  that  he  immediately  Year  of 

abandoned  him  to  the  fhry  of  Clodius;  and  of  this  094. 

Caesar  used  afterward  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on  Cicero  ^'^'  ^^' 


himself,  for  slighting  so  obstinately  the  friendly  offers  '^^'*- 
which  he  made  to  him.     Pompey,  all  this  while,  was  ^^  j^ 
giving  Cicero  the  strongest  assurances,  confirmed  by  |;  2. 
oaths  and  vows,  that  there  was  no  danger;  and  that  2. 45. 
he  would  sooner  be  killed  himself  than  suffer  him  to  F^?"a*'' 
be  hurt ;  that  both  Clodius  and  his  brother  Appius  ^^^^ 
had  solemnly  promised  to  act  nothing  against  him ;  ^^  32. 
and,  if  they  did  not  keep  their  word,  that  he  would 
let  all  the  world  see  how  much  he  preferred  Cicero's 
friendship  to  all  his  other  engagements.     In  Cicero's 
account  of  this  to  Atticus,  "  Van*o  (says  he)  gives 
me  full  satisfaction ;  Pompey  loves  me,  and  treats  me 
with  great  kindness.     Do  you  believe  him  ?  you  wiU 
say.     Yes,  I  do.     He  convinces  me  that  he  is  in 
earaest. Yet  since  all  men  of  business,  in  their  hi- 
storical reflections,  and  even  poets  too  in  their  verses,  n>.20. 
admonish  us  always  to  be  upon  our  guard,  not  to  be- 
lieve too  easily;  I  comply  with  him  in  one  thing;  to 
use  all  proper  caution,  as  far  as  I  am  able ;  but  for  the 
other,  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe  him.'' 

But  whatever  really  passed  between  Clodius  and  Ad  Att 
Pompey,  Cicero  perceiving  that  Clodius  talked  in  a  Ad  Quint 
different  strain  to  every  body  else,  and  denounced  ^'*  *•  ^ 
nothing  but  war  and  ruin  to  him,  began  to  be  very 
suspicious  of  Pompey;  and  prepared  to  defend  him- 

and,  sinoe  Nepos  is  leaving  Rome^  who  ia  to  have  his  brother's  augoiate :  it  is  the 

only  thing  by  which  they  oould  gain  me.  Observe  my  weakness !  But  what  have 

I  to  do  with  such  things,  to  which  I  long  to  bid  adieu,  and  turn  myself  entirely  ^ 

to  philosophy  ?   I  am  now  in  earnest  to  £>  it ;  and  wish  thai  I  had  been  so  from 

the  beginning.*' 

His  English  historian  will  have  it,  that  his  inclination  to  the  augunte,  at  this  Midd.  p. 
time,  was  nothing  else  but  a  sudden  start  of  an  unwdghed  thought;  no  sooner  319. 
thrown  out  than  xetracted ;  and  dropped  onlv  to  Atticus,  to  whom  be  used  to  open  \^  j^^ 
all  his  thoughts  with  the  same  freedom,  with  which  they  offered  themselves  to  nis  gi4. 
own  mind :  **  For  it  is  certain  Tadds  the  historian),  that  he  might  have  had  this  very 
angurate,  if  he  had  thought  it  worth  asking  for;"  that  is  to  say,  it  is  certain, 
that  in  a  letter  to  Cato,  written  nine  years  aner,  to  convince  Cato  that  he  had  no  £p.  Yvn. 
vain  glory,  he  writes  thus :  ^*  I  forbore  offering  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  15.  14. 
office  of  augur ;  though  you  aie  iensibleb  Idare  say,  that  I  might  jiave  succeeded 
without  much  difficulty." 
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r^cTme  ^^''^y  ^**  genuine  forces,  the  senate  and  the  knights^ 

694.     with  the  honest  (as  he  calls  them)  of  all  ranks,  who 

^'^'•^'  (he  pretends)  were  ready  to  fly  to  his  assistance  from 

»2Si^'    all  parts  of  Italy,     This  was  the  situation  of  affiurs, 

when  Clodius  entered  upon  the  tribunate,  where  his 

first  act  was  to  put  the  same  afiront  upon  Bibulus, 

which  had  been  offered  before  to  Cicero,  on  laying 

down  that  office,  by  not  suffering  him  to  speak  to  the 

people,  but  only  to  take  the  accustomed  oath. 


END  OP   VOL.    IV. 
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IX)NDON: 

PBIXTCD   BY   THOMAS   DAYISOy,  WHITE  Fit  TARS. 
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